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BT  THE  AUTQOR  OF  '  LADT  ADDLaY's  BEOBBT,'  ETC. 

■•    ■        Chaptkb  VIII.  The  Squibe  uakeb  a  Bargain.  ' 

A  ^OTHER  year  had  gore  in  gentle  tranqnillity — a  year  marked 
XX.  by  no  shadow  of  troublo,  doubt,  or  disseusion  in  Joshua 
Haggard's  honsehold.  Oswald  had  been  true  to  his  promise,  and 
had  held  religiously  to  his  prescribed  position  as  a  friend  of  the 
family.  The  simple  uneventful  lifo  had  glided  on  in  its  allotted 
coniBe :  the  tca-drinkings  in  the  parlour ;  aunt  Judith's  lectures 
on  the  economics  and  duties  of  existence ;  dawdling  evenings  in  the 
inlderaess,  in  which  nothing  progressed  bat  the  gray-worsted  stock- 
ing on  Naomi's  shining  needles,  which,  being  only  taken  off  to  give 
place  to  another  stocking  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and  colour, 
seemed  to  Oswqjd  a  fair  type  of  eternity;  the  Scripture -rending  and 
exhortation  at  ^ontide;  the  homely  suppers  and  friendly  partings 
with  Naomi  and  her  father  at  the  little  wooden  gate,- — -placid  mo- 
notonous joys,  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  pall  upon  Oswald  Pen- 
treath.  If  there  had  been  any  hollowness  in  Joshua's  life,  any  shams 
to  be  discovered  in  his  household,  familiarity  would  have  vtilgarised 
this  qniet  home  circle ;  but  all  here  was  good  and  true.  Even  aunt 
Judith,  though  far  from  pleasant,  was  at  this  stage  of  her  existence 
transparent  as  the  daylight.  There  were  no  skeletons  in  cupboards 
for  the  stranger  to  stumble  upon  unawares,  no  domestic  dustholes 
to  reveal  themselves  to  the  di^usted  explorer. 

Ver>-  quiet  and  peaceful  and  passionless  was  this  courtship  which 
was  no  Lourtship,  and  yet  meant  as  muoh  to  the  two  actors  in  the 
lUtlo  comedy  as  if  they  had  been  lovers  of  the  most  romantic  type, 
and  had  never  opened  their  months  save  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of 
eentimentality.  No  cloistered  nun  was  ever  truer  to  her  vow  than 
Naomi  to  the  promise  she  had  made  her  father  that  there  should 
be  no  talk  of  love  or  marriage  between  her  and  Oswald  daring  this 
time  of  probation  ;  and  Oswald,  although  given  to  occaavoiioi.  >i'(Aa 
Thikd  Beaaa.  You.  IX,  F.8.  Tol.  SXIX.  B 
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gusts  of  rebellion,  was  fain  to  submit  and  to  accept  his  position 
with  a  good  grace. 

'  I  am  like  a  shopboy  in  your  father's  employment/  he  said. 
'  If  I  behave  pretty  well  during  my  apprenticeship,  and  keep  my 
fingers  off  the  sugar  and  figs,  and  refirain  from  extracting  odd  six- 
pences out  of  the  till,  I  am  to  be  taken  as  a  partner  when  I  am 
out  of  my  time.     I  am  on  trial :  isn't  that  it,  Naomi  ?' 

*  It  is  your  future  happiness  that  is  on  trial,  Oswald.  If  you 
can  be  constant  to  friendship  you  will  be  constant  to — ' 

'  Hush  !'  cried  the  young  man,  putting  his  hand  upon  her  lips. 
*  The  forbidden  word  was  nearly  out.* 

Naomi  blushed  and  hastened  the  flight  of  her  knitting-needles, 
while  Oswald  laughed  heartily  at  his  small  joke. 

They  were  innocently  happy  together  in  these  fair  summer 
days,  like  children  in  ignorance  of  all  the  world  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  individual  lives,  with  not  one  thought  or  desire  hid- 
den firom  each  other,  and  finding  it  as  natural  to  be  together,  to 
think  together,  to  hope  together,  and  to  dream  together,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  new  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  and  this  quiet  nook, 
Combhollow,  an  enchanted  island. 

With  Jim  for  their  companion  they  wandered  in  the  Squire's 
wood  and  park,  and  Heme  had  easy  di*eamy  days  in  his  loose-box, 
where  he  stood  with  his  head  hanging  down  as  if  he  had  done  with 
the  world  and  had  not  strength  left  in  him  for  another  mile ;  while 
Oswald  taught  Naomi  how  to  use  her  pencil  in  copying  lopsided 
old  elms  with  yawning  chasms  in  their  trunks,  or  a  little  bit  of 
rugged  bank  clothed  with  ferns  and  bright  with  foxgloves.  Her  in- 
tense love  of  nature  made  art  easy  to  her. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Haggard's  daugh- 
ter was  given  over  altogether  to  a  blissful  idleness  such  as  this — to 
dreamy  afternoons  in  the  wood,  to  the  cultivation  of  Nature's  wild- 
lings  in  her  wilderness,  and  to  primitive  efforts  with  a  lead  pencil. 
She  was  up  at  five  on  these  summer  mornings,  and  helped  Sally  in 
the  performance  of  her  house- cleaning  till  breakfast-time.  It  was 
Naomi  who  arranged  the  parlours  and  polished  the  old  mahogany 
tables  and  bureaus,  and  brightened  all  the  brasswork,  and  kept 
every  bit  of  old  Chelsea  or  Battersea  ware  &ee  &om  dust  and  stain. 
That  tall  straight  figure  of  hers  was  none  the  worse  for  assiduous 
table-rubbing,  which  widened  her  chest  and  gave  lissomness  to 
her  limbs ;  and  her  clear  pale  complexion  was  all  the  better  for 
early  hours  and  an  active  life.  The  flower-pots  were  in  Naomi's 
care,  and  a  withered  leaf  on  fuchsia  or  geranium — fuchsias  were 
Biew  in  those  days  and  esteemed  highly  by  floriculturists — would 
have  been  a  kind  of  disgrace.  She  starched  and  ironed  all  the 
muslin  curtains,  and  aunt  Judith's  idea  of  gentility  demanded  a 
great  deal  of  decorative  drapery  in  starched  muslin. 
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The  house-linen  was  also  in  Naomi's  charge,  and  mimy  a  mo- 
dem housekeeper  who  gives  thirty  or  forty  guineas  for  a  dinner- 
dress  might  blnsh  on  comparing  her  Unen-closet  with  that  roomy 
kvender-scented  repository  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  where  Naomi 
kept  her  glistening  table-dotiis  and  Irish-linen  sheets  and  pillow- 
casesy  all  neatly  marked  by  her  own  hands  and  laid  in  orderly  piles 
along  the  broad  oak  shelves.     Naomi  had  the  care  of  her  &ther's 
and  brother's  wardrobes,  and  kept  everything  in  neat  repair,  taking 
as  much  pains  with  a  di£Eicalt  job  of  darning  as  a  young  lady  of 
the  present  day  would  devote  to  an  elaborate  achievement  in  point 
Turque  or  point  de  Venise.     Naomi  made  her  own  dresses,  which 
were  not  uselessly  numerous,  and  occasionally  confectioned  some 
decorative  article  for  aunt  Judith,  who  required  to  be  propitiated 
with  an  industrious  effort  of  that  kind  now  and  then. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  wh^i  Mr.  Haggard's  daughter 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  Arcadian  leisure  she  had  &irly  earned  the 
privilege  of  idleness.  No  unhemmed  duster  cried  out  against  her, 
no  battonless  shirt  lurking  in  drawer  or  wardrobe  bore  witness  to 
het  neglect.  Life  smiled  at  her  with  its  serenest  smile,  and  no 
aocosing  twinge  of  conscience  reminded  her  of  a  forgotten  duty. 

Whether  the  Squire  had  known  of  his  son's  attachment  to  the  dis- 
senter's daughter  from  the  time  when  Oswald's  visits  to  the  Haggards 
became  frequent,  or  whether  the  hci  revealed  itself  to  him  suddenly 
this  summer  through  the  gossip  of  GombhoUow,  would  be  di£Eicult 
to  decide.     The  Squire  was  a  gentleman  who  could  be  as  blind  as  a 
mole  when  it  pleased  him,  or  as  sharp-sighted  as  a  ferret  if  sharp- 
sightedness  suited  his  purpose.     On  this  occasion  he  fdayed  the 
mole  and  pre^ded  to  know  nothing,  until  one  midsummer  day, 
when  he  pounced  upon  his  son  at  dinner*time  with  a  sudden  charge. 
'So,  sir,  you  have  been  deceiving  me,'  he  exclaimed;  'you  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  liberty  I  give  you  to  form  low  acquaintance.' 
'What  do  you  mean  by  low  acquaintance?'  asked  Oswald,  turn- 
ing pale.      'I  associate  with  none  who  can   be   called  by  that 
name.' 

'  What,  sir !  are  you  not  hail-fellow-well-met  with  that  grocer 
Haggard?' 

'  I  thought  you  professed  republican  sentiments,  sir,  and  de- 
q^ised  the  petty  differences  of  social  rank.' 

'  So  I  do,  when  a  duke  undersells  me  by  letting  his  land  at  so 
low  a  rate  that  mine  will  hardly  bring  me  three  per  cent ;  but  I 
don't  want  my  son  and  heir  to  ke^p  company  with  counter-jumpers. 
Trade  is  an  honourable  calling,  I'm  republican  enough  to  admit 
that ;  but  this  friend  of  yours  is  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  and  deals  in 
fire  and  brimstone  on  Sundays.  I  might  forgive  him  for  being  a 
grocer,  but  I  can't  forgive  him  for  being  a  canting  hypocritical 
knave.' 
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'Whyahould  you  call  Lim  that?  Yoa  don't  know  Lim;  and 
yoQ,  who  hare  do  religion  at  all,  cannot  be  prejudiced  against  him 
because  he  is  a  dissenter.' 

'  I  call  him  canter  and  hypocrite  because  be  trades  on  bis  piety, 
and  sells  his  tea  and  sugar  and  candles  faster  than  any  other  trades- 
man on  the  strength  of  his  Sunday  ranting.' 

Oswald  kept  hia  temper  with  an  effort.  Abuse  of  Josbna  Hag- 
gard was  more  than  a  man  who  loved  Naomi  could  meekly  bear. 

'  I  happen  to  know  Mr.  Haggard  thoroughly,'  he  said,  '  and  I 
know  that  he  is  honcat  as  a  trader  and  earnest  as  a  preacher — that 
piety  with  him  is  no  sham  put  on  to  serve  a  purpose — that  in  the 
old  days,  when  persecution  was  the  reward  of  faith,  be  would  have 
testified  to  bis  belief  at  the  stake.  Yea,  sir,  this  homely  village 
ehopUecper  is  of  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of.' 

'I  wish  there  were  any  probability  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  this 
stuff  being  roughly  tested,'  retorted  the  Squire.  '  These  dissenters 
are  very  fond  of  howling  about  fire  and  brimstone  in  a  remote  and 
shadowy  future.  I  should  like  to  see  them  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  pile  of  blazing  fagots  in  the  present.  However,  this  is  wide 
of  the  pttrpose,  young  gentleman.  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean 
by  courting  this  Methodist's  daughter.' 

'  What  courtship  generally  means,  sir — the  prelude  to  marriage.' 

'\\Tiat,  you,  Oswald  Pentreath,  seriously  intend  to  marry  a 
grocer's  daughter?' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear  father,  if  she  will  have  me,  I  think  you 
should  be  flattered  that  your  son  shows  himself  so  apt  a  disciple  of 
your  gospel  of  liberty.' 

The  Squire,  who  had  lived  through  that  oil-uprooting  whirlwind 
in  history,  the  French  Revolution,  had  often  preached  second-hand 
Marat  and  Danton  to  his  son,  to  say  nothing  of  second-hand  Wilkes. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  have  his  opinions  cast  back  in  his  teeth 
after  this  practical  fashion. 

'  Then  you  mean  to  marry  this  girl  ?'  he  said. 

'  I  do,  sir.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  my  marriage  offends  you,  but  as 
it  is  a  matter  which  involves  the  happiness  of  my  life  yon  must  not 
be  angry  if  I  choose  for  myself.' 

'  A  pretty  choice  for  a  gentleman's  son  !'   exclaimed  the  Squire. 

■  Supposing  it  were  a  bad  choice,  which  I  deny,  what  opportu- 
nities have  I  had  for  making  a  hotter  ?  You  have  chosen  to  live 
yonr  own  life — you  have  shut  yourself  up  in  this  bouse  and  isolated 
yourself  from  your  fetlow-men.  Yon  have  kept  me  so  complete  a 
pauper,  that  I  could  not  venture  to  make  a  friend  in  my  own  sta- 
tion lest  I  should  ho  put  to  open  shame  some  day  on  account  of 
my  empty  pockets,  I  have  accepted  the  life  patiently  enough.  I 
have  assumed  a  pride  that  I  never  felt,  to  save  myself  from  humilia- 
tion.    I  have  fenced  myself  round  with  a  dogged  reserro,  to  escape 
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le  degradation  of  beiug  patrouiBed  by  men  who  are  my  inferiors  in 
all  but  purse.' 

'  How  much  money  can  this  parson  of  yonrs  give  hia  daughter?' 
isked  the  Squire,  suddenly  changing  hia  note. 

'  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  thonght  of  asking." 
'Hnmph!'  muttered  the  aggravated  father.  'You  ought  to 
hne  been  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale.  You've  about  as  much  sense  aa 
that  yoong  man  who  picked  up  the  glass  shpper,  am)  offered  to  marry 
the  first  woman  mho  could  get  her  foot  into  it.  Now  bark  ye,  sir, 
if  Joshua  Haggard  can  give  his  daughter  five  thousand  pounds  on 
her  wedding-day — no  settlements  or  rubbish  of  that  sort,  mind 
yon — Ton  can  marry  her  without  let  or  hindrance  from  me,  and  you 
can  bring  her  home  here.  One  yoong  woman  won't  make  much 
diffsrenco  in  the  housekeeping,  I  suppose,  for  the  first  year  or  so.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  the  five  thousand  pounds,'  replied  Oswald, 
'bat  I  thank  you  for  the  friendliness  of  your  offer.  I  believe  Mr. 
Higgard  has  saved  money ;  but  I  should  not  like  him  to  think  I 
had  any  expectation  of  gain  in  proposing  for  his  daughter.' 

He  told  bis  father  of  his  promise  to  Joshua,  and  under  what 
conditions  he  was  received  in  the  minister's  household. 

'I  have  another  year  to  serve  before  my  apprenticeship  is 
finished,"  he  said.  '  I  shall  give  you  proper  notice  of  my  marriage, 
jm  may  be  assured. ' 

'  That's  dutiful ;  but  be  sore  you  don't  marry  without  a  dowry. 
A  few  thousand  pounds  spent  on  improvements  as  the  leases  run 
ont  would  raise  our  rents  five-and- twenty  per  cent.  As  far  as  my 
own  inclination  goes,  I'd  as  leave  you  married  the  grocer's  daughter 
as  the  finest  lady  in  the  land,  or  leaver.  I  want  no  fine  lady  here 
to  waste  and  squander,  to  find  fault  with  the  old-fashioned  furniture, 
and  quarrel  with  the  old  servants,  and  spend  a  fortune  on  new- 
fimgled  flowers  with  Latin  names,  as  some  do.' 

Oswald  was  deeply  grateiiil  for  thus  much  favour ;  and  father 
sad  son  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the  friendliest  manner,  the 
old  Squire  prosing  about  his  estate,  the  rents  he  got  as  against  the 
rents  he  ought  to  get,  leases  that  were  nearly  run  out,  and  leases 
that  had  a  long  time  to  run ;  but  not  by  one  word  did  he  hint  at 
BtOQey  saved  and  invented. 

'  I  sometimes  wonder  what  becomes  of  your  rental,  father,'  said 
Oswald.  '  We  seem  to  spend  so  little,  and  yet  you  never  have  any 
ttooey.' 

Ah,*  groaned  the  Squire,  '  I  was  a  fool  in  my  time ;  I've  had 

to  pay  for  my  folly.      And  you  don't  suppose  that  a  house  like  this 

k»pt  up  for  nothing — servants  to  pay,  two  horses  in  the  stable ; 

id  we  nil  eat  and  drink,  remember.' 

■  I  should  have  thought  four  hundred  a  year  would  pay  for  evorj- 
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*  Should  you  ?'  cried  the  Squire  ironically.  *  You  know  no  more 
of  figures  than  a  baby.  Wait  till  I'm  under  the  sod,  and  see  how 
far  four  hundred  a  year  will  go  in  a  barrack  of  a  house  like  this.' 

*  But  the  empty  rooms  don't  eat  and  drink,  father,  if  we  do.' 
'  I  can't  argue  with  a  fool/  cried  the  Squire  testily. 

Oswald  was  very  glad  to  have  got  over  the  revelation  of  his 
engagement  to  Naomi  so  easily.  That  condition  about  a  dowry  was 
something  of  a  stumbling-block ;  but  he  felt  assured  that  Joshua 
did  not  mean  his  daughter  to  be  portionless,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  all  business-like  discussion.  He  felt  happier  in  his 
wooing  after  that  talk  with  his  father — more  at  ease  with  Naomi, 
better  satisfied  with  himself. 

The  Squire  was  a  practical  man,  and  haying  made  up  his  mind 
upon  a  subject,  was  not  slow  in  putting  his  idead  into  action.  Three 
days  after  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  son,  the  old 
man  presented  himself  at  Joshua  Haggard's  front-door  in  the  drowsy 
afternoon.  Sally,  the  maid-of-all-work,  started  back  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  vision  on  opening  the  door  to  that  formidable  visitor.  She 
had  just  sense  enough  to  usher  Mr.  Pentreath  into  the  best  parlour, 
and  just  strength  enough  to  totter  to  the  opposite  room,  where 
Naomi  sat  at  her  plain  sewing.  There  was  a  (bizzling  rain  falling 
from  the  dull  gray  sky,  and  no  possibility  of  Arcadian  rambles  on 
this  particular  afternoon.  Jim  was  in  the  shop,  being  inducted  into 
the  mysteries  of  stock-taking. 

'It's  the  Squire,'  gasped  Sally,  'and  he  wants  to  see  your 
father.' 

Naomi  grew  pale  at  the  announcement.  Oswald  had  told  her 
nothing  about  that  talk  with  his  father,  the  Squire's  dbndition  about 
the  dowry  being  a  hindrance  to  any  such  confidence.  Naomi  thought 
that  the  Squire  had  come  to  remonstrate.  This  happy  year  that 
was  nearly  ended  was  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  her  delight. 
Some  crushing  stroke  was  about  to  fall,  annihilating  love  and  happi- 
ness. No  one  had  a  good  word  for  the  Squire,  and  she  could  only 
think  of  him  as  a  tyrant  and  an  enemy. 

She  opened  the  door  of  communication  with  the  shop. 

*  You  are  wanted,  father.  Mr.  Pentreath  has  called  to  see  you,' 
she  said  faintly. 

*  Tell  him  I  shall  come  in  to  tea.' 

*It's  not  Oswald,  father;  it's  old  Mr.  Pentreath.' 

*  What,  the  Squire !  then  I  must  come  at  once.  You'd  better 
do  no  more  till  I  come  back,  Jim  ;  you'll  only  get  things  in  a 
muddle.' 

And  Jim,  nothing  loth  to  be  released  from  his  lafbours,  shut 
the  big  account-book  with  a  slam,  jumped  ofi*  his  high  stool,  and 
came  whistling  out  of  the  counting-house,  a  little  railed-in  pen  at 
the  end  of  the  shop. 
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'  I'll  wash  my  hands  and  eomii  to  the  Squire  directly,  Naomi,' 
said  Joshua;  &nd  then,  Eceiiig  the  girl's  pole  face,  ho  stopped  to 
pat  her  gently  on  the  shoulder.  '  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear ; 
tbe  Squire  can  do  ub  no  harm.  We  have  been  honest  and  straight- 
fotward  throughout.' 

*  I  feel  as  if  he  had  come  to  end  my  dream,  father.' 

'  Life  is  something  more  than  a  dream,  Naomi :  and  a  good  1 

wonum'a  happiness  is  not  to  bo  blown  away  by  the  breath  of  a  bad  4 

He  went  otit  to  the  back  premises  to  wash  his  hands ;  and  then. 
Id  no  wise  discomposed  by  his  visitor's  uuportauce,  made  his  appear-  -j 
ance  in  the  parlour,  where  the  Squire  was  peering  at  the  fly-leaf  of  1 
the  family  Bible,  on  which  Joshua's  marriage  and  the  birth  of  his 
two  children  were  recorded.     Mr.  Pentreath,  ^vho  knew  the  names 
and  histories  of  his  neighbours  for  forty  miles  round  Comhhollow, 
was  pleased  to  see  that  Naomi's  mother  had  been  a  Peiirose— a  name 
whit^  implied  the  probability  of  a  dowry,  the  Peuroses  lieing  wealthy   , 
fazmer«  on  the  other  aide  of  Rockmouth. 

He  greeted  the  minister  with  unusual  affability. 

'  I  hope  I  didn't  disturb  you  in  yonr  business  occupations,  Mr. 
Haggard,'  he  began  graciously.  '  I  have  wished  to  call  upon  you 
for  ever  so  long ;  but  I  am  a  busy  man  myself,  as  I  daresay  yoa  ' 
know — my  own  steward  and  bailiff;  pay  all  my  accounts  with  my 
own  hands,  and  see  to  every  detail — the  only  way  to  make  a 
moderate  estate  thrive.  Pray  be  seated,  my  dear  sir;  I  want  a 
friendly  talk  with  jou,'  concluded  the  Squire,  ensconcing  himself 
in  the  lat^e  chintz- covered  arm-chair,  chintz  daintily  clean  and 
smelling  of  lavender. 

Joshua  drew  out  one  of  the  ponderous  horsehair -seated  chairs 
from  the  wall,  and  seated  himself  opposite  his  guest. 

'  Now  I  suppose,  Mr.  Haggard,  though  you  and  I  have  never 
met  on  friendly  terms  before,  we  know  as  much  about  each  other 
as  if  we  had  been  living  under  the  same  roof  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Nobody  has  any  secrets  in  a  place  like  Comhhollow.     Von  know 
that  I  was  what  is  called  wild  in  my  youth ;  that  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money — very  wild  that — and  mortgaged  my  estate  in  order 
to  drink  and  gamble  with  a  pack  of  ruffians  whom  I  thought  wits   { 
and  fine  gentlemen  then,  and  whom  I  regard  with  ineffable  contempt 
now.     The  only  thing  that  has  remained  to  me  from  those  days  ia 
a  certain  liberality  of  opinion,  which  places  me  above  the  level  of  '] 
these  comitry   bumpkins  yon   ami   I  have  the   misfurtune  to  live   i 
antoDgst.' 

'  1  count  it  no  misfortune  to  live  where  I  do,  Mj.  Pentieath.  ■ 
I  have  on  honest  liking  for  most  of  my  neighbours,  a  warm  affection  j 
for  some  of  them.' 

'  Ah,  you  are  Christina -like  by  profession,'  sneeroi  Wie  ^i\'cux«>l 
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'  I  snppose  the  animal  croation  in  Combhollow  is  as  good  as  any 
other  cattle  of  the  same  breed ;  but  when  one  has  lived  with  men 
who  think  for  themselves,  and  interchange  ideas  of  some  sort — no 
matter  how  spurious  or  how  shallow — when  they  talk,  these  sons  of 
the  soil  are  but  poor  company.  However,  as  I  was  saying,  my 
friends  of  'ninety-five  robbed  me  of  my  money,  and  gave  me  nothing 
hat  their  freedom  of  thought  in  exchange.  Tlie  school  I  graduated 
in  held  that  a  shopkeeper  was  as  good  as  a  landonner  any  day.' 

'  The  school  I  belong  to  holds  that  all  men  aro  equal  in  the 
presence  of  their  Creator,"  replied  Joshua  quietly ;  '  but  we  are  not 
the  less  ready  to  respect  distinctions  of  class  upon  earth,  and  to 
honour  our  superiors.' 

'  Yet  you  allowed  my  son  to  come  courting  your  daughter.' 

'  Under  such  restrictions  as  would  enable  him  and  me  to  be 
very  sure  that  he  was  in  earnest  before  I  suffered  bim  to  marry 
her.' 

'  Upoa  my  word,  sir,  you  carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  And 
it  neyer  occurred  to  you  to  consult  my  feelings  in  resjiect  to  this 
alliance  ?' 

'  I  considered  your  son  old  enough  to  make  his  own  election.' 

*  Perhaps  you  did  not  kuow  that  I  could  disinherit  him  if  he 
offended  me  ?' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Pentreath.  I  knew  your  estate  to  be  nnentailed,  and 
your  power  to  dispose  of  your  property  unlimited ;  but  as  I  value 
your  son  for  what  be  is  himself,  rather  than  for  any  possibihly  of 
inheritance,  this  consideration  had  no  influence  upon  me.' 

'  Yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  would  marry  your  daughter  to 
a  penniless  gentleman  ?' 

'  I  mean  to  tell  yon  that  I  would  marry  her  to  an  honest  man 
who  honestly  loved  her,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  finding  him  an 
occnpation  and  a  hvehhood.' 

'  You  would  make  him  turn  preacher,  perhaps  9' 

'  Not  unless  he  had  the  gift  and  vocation  for  such  a  calling.  I 
would  rather  tie  a  linen  apron  round  his  waist  and  teach  him  to  sell 
tea  and  sugar.' 

'  A  Pentreath  turned  village  grocer !'  cried  the  Squire ;  '  that 
would  be  pushing  freedom  of  opinion  to  its  utmost.  Well,  Mr.  Hag- 
gard, I  admire  yoir  independence,  and  I  am  not  going  to  interfere 
with  my  son's  courtship  of  your  daughter.  He  shall  marry  her  if 
he  likes  and  you  like,  and  he  shall  have  Pentreath  Grange  and  all 
that  belongs  thereto  in  due  time.  There  may  be  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours who  will  call  me  a  fool  for  this  indulgence  of  a  young  man's 
fancy ;  hut  as  my  neighbours  and  I  have  never  been  on  very  friendly 
terms,  I  can  afford  to  let  them  say  bard  things  of  me  behind  my 
back,  Oswald  may  marry  that  handsome  daughter  of  yoiu-s  and 
bring  her  home  to  the  Grange  as  soon  as  he  pleases.     And  now. 
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¥r.  Haggard,  having  settled  the  main  qnestion  we  can  proceed  to 
details.  How  much  money — you're  a  warm  man,  I  know,  my  good 
friend — how  much,  now,  do  yon  mean  to  give  this  only  daughter  ?' 
'  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  asked  myself,' 
'Perhaps  not;  but  it  is  a  question  you  mast  have  expected 
somebody  else  to  ask  yon  sooner  or  later.  My  son  has  no  more 
idea  of  life's  realities  than  a  bread-and-butter  miss  at  boarding- 
scliool.  He  would  never  ask  you  such  a  question.  It's  my  duty 
m  u  man  of  the  world  to  thiuk  for  him  in  this  matter.  You  must 
hsTe  saved  a  good  hit  of  money,  Mr.  Haggard.  Your  father  bad 
the  business  before  you ;  and  while  you  were  roaming  about  the  hills 
preaching  to  the  miners  and  suchlike,  he  was  selling  tea  at  twelve 
Hhilliugs  a  pound.  He  left  you  something  comfortable,  I  know,  and 
your  wife  brought  you  a  tidy  little  bit  of  money — didn't  she,  now  ?' 
'My  wife  did  not  come  to  me  empty-handed.' 
'Of  course  not;  a  sensible  man  like  you  would  not  marry  a 
ptflUy  face  with  an  empty  pocket.  Now,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
fw,  I  am  anxious  that  my  son  should  be  in  a  position  to  improve 
liiB  estate.  There's  a  great  deal  might  be  done  for  a  few  thousands 
—building  krger  bams,  draining  the  low-lying  meadows,  and  so 
fartb.  The  money  would  not  be  squandered,  my  good  friend.  Yout 
grandchildren  would  profit  by  any  sacrifice  you  might  make.' 

'  Good,'  said  Joshua  H^gard  thoughtfully.  '  I  thiuk  that,  upon 
tbose  conditions,  I  might  give  Naomi  three  thousand  pounds  for  her 
ptHiion.' 

'Not  half  enough  for  those  necessary  improvements.  If  you 
could  say  six  thousand,  now — ' 

'  Impossible.     I  have  a  son  to  think  about.' 
'  Your  son  will  succeed  to  your  business.' 
'  For  which  he  must  have  sufficient  capital.     We  are  wholesale 
dealers  in  a  small  way,  remember,  Mr,  Pentreath,  and  supply  a  good 
many  Tillage  shopkeepers.' 

'  Of  coarse.   What  a  splendid  business  yours  must  be  !    You  ci 
^Te  your  daughter  six  thousand  pounds  without  feeling  it.' 

'  I  could  not  give  her  so  much  without  injustice  to  my  boy,  and 
Dothing  could  tempt  me  to  that.' 

'  Pshaw!  your  business  will  havp  doubled  itself  before  your  s 
inherits  it.     Do  you  want  to  make  him  a  millionaire  ?' 

'  I  want  to  act  fairly  between  him  and  his  sister.  The  utmost 
I  eoold  give  Naomi,  either  on  her  marriage  or  at  my  death,  would 
be  four  or  five  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Say  five  and  consider  it  settled,'  cried  the  Squire  eagerly. 
'  .\nd  I  should  expect  you  to  settle  land  of  the  same  value  on 
jny  daughter,  the  rent  of  the  same  to  be  paid  to  her  separate  use 
mad  maiutenauce  during  her  life,  and  the  property  to  descond  to  Vi«t 
children,  with  leversioa  to  her  busbtoid  if  slie  dies  ckildiesa,* 
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The  Squire's  countenance  fell,  and  his  small  eyes  sparkled 
angrily. 

'  Why,  this  is  taking  a  mortgage  on  my  land !'  he  exclaimed. 

*  No,  Mr.  Pentreath ;  it  is  only  taking  care  of  my  daughter. 
She  is  incapable  of  spending  such  an  income  on  herself,  and  her 
receipt  of  the  money  would  be  doubtless  a  mere  form ;  but  I  want 
to  feel  that  I  have  given  my  five  thousand  pounds  to  her  positively, 
and  not  to  her  husband  or  her  father-in-law.  Should  she  be  widowed 
early,  the  estate  so  settled  would  serve  to  keep  her.  Should  you 
take  it  into  your  head  to  disinherit  your  son,  the  income  from  his 
wife's  settlement  would  keep  him  out  of  the  workhouse.' 

'Yon  are  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Haggard,'  exclaimed  the 
Squire,  divided  between  disappointment  and  admiration. 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  in  business  if  I  were  not.  There  is 
Mallowfield  Farm,  now ;  I  have  heard  that  valued  at  five  thousand 
pounds.  Settle  Mallowfield  on  my  daughter,  and  Oswald  shall  have 
the  five  thousand  on  his  wedding-day,  which  is  as  much  ad  to  say 
you  shall  have  the  money  to  spend  on  bams  or  drainage.' 

'  Mallowfield !'  gasped  the  Squire,  'the  most  compact  bit  of  pro- 
perty on  the  estate !' 

'  I  can  keep  my  five  thousand  pounds  and  my  daughter,  Mr. 
Pentreath.* 

'  There  isn't  better  land  in  the  county  than  those  low-lying 
pastures.  Well,  I'll  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,  friend  Haggard.  If 
you  would  say  six  thousand,  now — ' 

'  I  never  say  more  than  I  mean.' 

*  Come  now,  I  came  here  prepared  to  be  liberal.  Your  daughter 
shall  have  Mallowfield.  How  canny  of  you  to  pitch  upon  the  best 
of  my  farms !  And  look  ye,  Mr.  Haggard,  we'll  have  the  settle- 
ments drawn  up  next  week,  and  you  and  I  will  dance  at  our  children's 
wedding  before  harvest-home.' 

*  No,  Mr.  Pentreath ;  I  told  your  son  he  must  wait  two  years 
for  my  daughter.  He  has  another  year  to  wait  before  he  calls  her 
wife.' 

*  Pshaw  !  you  are  as  bad  as  that  old  gentleman  in  the  Bible  who 
served  his  son-in-law  such  a  shabby  trick.  Why  shouldn't  these 
young  people  be  married  out  of  hand  ?' 

'  I  don't  believe  in  hasty  marriages,  sir.  My  wife  and  I  had 
been  promised  to  each  other  three  years  before  we  were  married.' 

*  But  here,*  where  there  is  no  impediment — ' 

*  There  is  difierence  of  rank.  I  want  to  feel  very  sure  that  your 
son  is  in  earnest — that  there  is  no  possibility  of  after-regrets.  He 
has  stood  firm  for  a  year,  and  I  believe  he  loves  my  daughter.  Let 
him  be  constant  to  that  attachment  for  one  year  more,  and  I  shall 
be  content  to  trust  him  with  her  ftiture.  ^e  is  very  precious  to 
me.     I  cannot  let  her  go  lightly.' 


I 
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Egad,  I  daresay  it's  the  five  thousand  he  won't  let  go,*  thought 
the  Squire, 

He  ceded  the  point  with  a  tolerable  grace,  eager  as  he  had  been 
to  get  the  grocer's  moDey  into  Ms  clutches.  After  all,  it  might  be 
well  to  have  time  to  weigh  the  matter  quiotlj — to  see  if  there  were 
DO  better  match  possible  for  Oswald,  no  more  money  to  be  made  in  the 
open  market  of  matrimony.  He  was  in  bad  odour  among  the  county 
people,  and  had  held  himself  aloof  from  them  choriishly,  not  taking 
the  troable  to  assoilzie  himself  and  get  rid  of  that  evil  taint  left  by 
the  past,  as  he  might  have  done  by  a  little  deference  to  popular  pre- 
judices. His  unpopularity  had  reflected  itself  upon  Oswald,  and  the 
young  man  had  grown  up  without  a  companion  or  a  friend,  and  quite 
ontaide  that  charmed  circle  in  which  rich  young  spinsters  revolve. 
Still  it  might  not  be  too  late. 

'  There  are  places  where  young  fellows  pick  up  heiresses,'  mnaed 
Ihe  Squire  :  '  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  Bath,  or  Cbeltenbam,  or  Brighton 
— places  where  a  good-looidug  yoong  man  witb^  good  old  name  and 
I  patrimonial  estate  might  maiTy  a  fortune  for  the  asking.  But  my 
«on  has  no  brains.  An  adventurer  without  a  sixpence  wonld  out- 
manceavre  him  anywhere.' 

And  then  the  Squire,  composing  his  features  into  a  satyr-like 
grin,  which  was  meant  for  a  smile,  asked  to  be  presented  to  his 
fatore  daughter-in-law  ;  whereupon  Joshua  opened  the  parlour-door 
and  ciilled  Naomi,  who  came  from  the  opposite  room,  pale  and 
trembling  a  little,  as  if  aboat  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  ogre. 

The  shrivelled  old  Squire,  with  his  large  head  and  shrunken 
body,  was  not  altogether  unlike  the  popular  Idea  of  the  ogre  family. 
His  gray  hair  straggled  in  sparse  locks  over  his  narrow  brow,  and 
he  wore  a  pigtail  on  his  high  collar  of  bottle-green  velvet — velvet 
which  long  and  constant  wear  had  made  sleeker  and  more  shiny  than 
velvet  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  the  pigtail,  for  the  moat  part  in  motion 
like  a  pendulum,  made  its  impression  upon  the  velvet. 

At  his  waist  the  Squire  wore  a  large  bunch  of  keys  and  seals, 
which  he  was  wont  to  rattle  as  he  talked.  His  large  gold  watch  was 
known  to  be  the  esacteat  timekeeper  in  CombhoUow ;  and  often  when 
the  whole  town  had  lapsed  ignominiously  to  the  rear  of  Greenwich 
time,  Mr.  Pontreath's  bell  might  be  heard  ringing  up  his  household 
in  the  bleak  wintry  morning  with  a  rigid  exactitude  to  the  very  mo- 
ment marked  on  the  dial  at  the  National  Observatory. 

Very  like  an  ogre  looked  the  Squire  as  he  drew  Kaomi's  head 
downward  to  his  withered  old  lips,  and  honoured  her  with  the  least 
agreeable  kiss  she  had  over  had  in  her  life. 

'God  bless  your  handsome  face!'  said  the  old  man  graciously. 
From  this  time  forward  yon  must  think  of  me  as  your  lather.' 

*  I  never  can  have  but  one  father,  sir,'  answered  Naomi  gra^elj  ; 
'b«rt  I  shall  ahvaya  bonoar  and  lore  you,  for  your  son's  saV.e.' 
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'  And  you'll  come  and  live  at  tlie  Grange  very  soon,  my  dear,  I 
hope,  and  keep  those  idle  aervauts  of  mine  in  order' — this  of  the 
hardest- working  household  in  CombhoUow — '  and  look  to  the  dairy. 
I  never  have  a  morsel  of  butter  north  eating.  This  obstinate  father 
of  yours  talks  about  Oswald  waiting  another  year,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  married  in  a  month.' 

'  Father  always  knows  best,'  said  Naomi. 

'  What  a  dcmare  puss  it  is  !  If  your  father  were  going  to  be 
married  himself  he'd  be  in  a  greater  hurry,  child.  I'm  an  old  man, 
and  may  not  live  to  see  next  summer,  and  I  should  like  to  dance  at 
my  eon's  wedding.  That  is  to  say,  I  should  like  to  see  him  com- 
fortably married,'  said  the  Squire,  correcting  himself;  'for  aa  to 
wedding  dances,  or  any  such  tomfoolery,  I  never  held  with  them. 
Life's  much  too  serious  a  matter  for  its  most  solemn  changes  to  be 
ushered  in  by  squeaking  fiddles  and  lively  jigs.' 

Having  settled  a  business  matter  to  bis  satisfaction,  and  having, 
as  he  believed,  made  himself  eminently  agreeable.  Squire  Pentreath 
took  his  leave,  escorted  to  the  little  green  garden-gate  by  Joshua, 
and  contemplated  from  the  other  side  of  the  open  street  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  First  and  Last. 

'  Everything  is  settled,  my  dear,'  said  Joshua,  bending  down  to 
kiss  his  daughter.  '  My  sweet  girl  will  be  a  lady — mistress  of 
Pentreath  Grange,  and  with  manifold  opportunities  of  doing  good  in 
her  generation.  But  I  hope  she  will  never  forget  that  before  all  and 
above  all  she  is  a  Christian,  and  that  earthly  blessings  are  but 
charges  and  responsibilities  in  the  sight  of  God.' 

'  I  should  be  something  less  than  your  daughter  if  I  forgot  that, 
my  dear  father,'  answered  Naomi  tenderly. 

Never  had  she  loved  her  father  so  dearly  as  in  this  moment, 
when  the  floodtide  of  happiness  rushed  in  upon  her  aonl  with  over- 
whelming force. 

'  Your  lover  has  been  true  to  you  for  a  year,  Naomi,  and  con- 
stant under  restrictions  that  some  would  think  hard ;  let  him  but 
prove  steadfast  for  one  year  more,  and  I  can  give  you  to  him  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt.' 

'  He  will  bo  steadfast,  father,'  answered  the  girl  firmly,  replying 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  own  faith,  which  she  knew  to  be  incapable 
of  change  or  wavering. 

Chapter  IX.  ^H 


It  was  suninier-time  still,  the  tangled  hedges  fragrant  with  honey- 
suckle and  the  Gelds  purple  with  clover,  when  Joshua  Haggard  entered 
the  little  village  of  Peumoyle  again,  after  a  year's  absence,  on  foot  and 
alone.    He  had  been  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  see  Nicholas 
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Wild,  and  to  exult  in  t!ie  progreas  of  that  young  man's  ministrationa 
and  the  growth  of  his  influence ;  and  now,  upon  his  homeward 
way,  be  turned  aaide  from  the  straight  road  to  Truro,  to  take  hia  rest 
in  the  fat  pastures  of  Pemuoyle. 

He  had  arranged  things  better  this  tirae  than  on  the  last  occa- 
flion,  and  had  planned  his  hoKday  so  as  to  spend  a  Sunday  at  Pen- 
noyle  and  to  preach  to  the  little  tlock  there.  As  on  his  former 
risit,  it  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  entered  the  village,  and 
abont  the  same  hour.  How  peaceful,  how  unalterable  everything 
looked,  a  beautiful  placidity  pervading  all  the  scene — a  quiet  pro- 
found as  that  almost  awfid  stillness  of  smooth  mountain  lakes  locked 
in  a  circle  of  silent  hills.  And  yet  death  found  out  Penmoyle  now 
and  then ;  and  people's  joints  were  wracked  with  rheumatism ;  and 
fever,  like  a  furious  Malay,  ran  a-muck  among  the  simple  villagers ; 
and  bad  sons  grew  up  to  he  the  torment  of  neglectful  fathers ; 
and  village  innocence  went  astray ;  and  all  the  evils  that  rend 
society  at  large  were  repeated  in  little  in  this  narrow  world  of 
Penmoyle.  But,  smiling  under  a  clondless  sky  at  the  close  of 
Jane,  one  might  think  the  place  a  httle  bit  of  heaven  that  had  broken 
oCT  and  fallen  upon  earth.  Round  it  far  and  wide  lay  the  wild  hills  of 
earth,  pierced  here  and  there  with  the  shafts  of  deserted  mines ;  but 
this  green  oasis  must  be  a  fragment  of  Paradise. 

Joshua  contemplated  the  place  witli  a  curious  delight.  It  waa 
not  half  so  picturesque  as  Combhollow,  but  its  inland  beauty,  ita 
fertile  frame  of  meadow  and  flowering  hedgerow,  moved  him  to 
deepest  admiration. 

'  How  pretty  the  village  is !'  he  said  to  himself.  '  I  never  used 
to  think  it  so  beautiful.' 

There  was  the  little  chestnut-grove,  where  the  street  widened 
into  a  village -green,  just  opposite  the  homely  old  inn.  And  there, 
at  the  comer  of  the  green,  stood  the  Miss  Wcblings'  neat  abode,  the 
brazen  knocker  shining,  the  brazen  birdcage  gleaming  in  the  ^er- 
noon  Bun,  all  the  windows  shut — it  being  a  principle  with  the  spin- 
sters to  exclude  dust  at  some  sacriflce  of  fresh  air — the  muslin 
cnrtains  drawn  back  in  neat  loops,  the  flower-pots  as  red  as  of  old. 

Bnl  there  was  something  that  distracted  Joshua's  eye  from 
ftower-pots  and  bird-cages,  and  that  was  a  girlish  figure  standing  by 
the  gate,  a  girlish  face  looking  dreamily  don'n  the  empty  village 
fltroet. 

It  was  Cynthia,  indulging  in  a  few  minutes'  idle  contemplation  of 
the  external  world  after  her  day's  work  was  done  and  that  afternoon 
toilet  which  was  known  throughout  Penmoyle  as  cleaning  oneself 
bad  been  carefully  performed.  There  was  not  much  to  look  at,  cer- 
tunly,  in  the  High-street  of  Penmoyle,  not  much  excuse  for  dawdling 
or  frivolons  curiosity,  but  still  Cynthia  looked.  There  waa  a  Iwm.- 
beriag  old  wain  loaded  hi^b  with  fragrant  hay  stiiudrag  in  bo"[A 
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the  inn,  while  its  custodian  drank  deep  of  a  stinging  cider  in  the  bar ; 
there  were  the  innkeeper's  poultry  picking  up  a  free  living  in  the 
highway ;  there  was  the  landlady's  pet  jackdaw  discoursing  hoarsely 
to  the  empty  air  from  his  wicker  cage  in  front  of  the  parlour- window 
with  its  scarlet  curtain,  which  looked  so  eheerfrd  on  dark  winter 
nights ;  there  were  the  children  playing  Tommy  Touchwood  under 
the  chestnuts,  and  making  as  much  noise  as  if  a  second  Herod  had 
just  issued  his  edict  for  the  extermination  of  another  fourteen  thou- 
sand innocents.  And  here  came  the  tall  figure  of  Joshua,  in  his 
black  coat  and  breeches,  and  well-fitting  gray  stockings,  and  neat 
buckled  shoes,  walking  sbwly  up  the  street. 

Cynthia  gave  a  start  at  sight  of  him,  and  flung  the  gate  open 
and  ran  to  meet  him,  blushing,  impetuous,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  joy. 

'I  knew  that  you  would  come,'  she  said. 

Had  she  grown  lovelier  in  the  year  that  was  gone,  or  had  she 
always  been  thus  supremely  lovely  ?  Joshua  asked  himself  wonder- 
ingly.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  beheld  anything  so 
beautiful  as  that  innocent  face  lifted  up  to  him  in  tenderest  regard, 
those  frank  eyes,  that  rosy  smiling  mouth,  a  complexion  as  of  blush- 
roses — the  old  half-forgotten  blush-roses  that  grew  in  the  gardens 
of  long  ago,  ivory-white  petals  deepening  to  a  soft  carnation  at  the 
heart  of  the  flower. 

'  I  knew  you  would  come,'  repeated  Cynthia.  *  Miss  Priscilla 
said  you  would  write  first  to  say  that  you  were  coming;  but  I 
thought  you  would  come  just  like  this,  when  no  one  expected  you, 
walking  quietly  up  the  street  some  Saturday  afternoon.  I  thought 
it  would  be  on  a  Saturday ;  and  I  have  watched  for  you  every  Satur- 
day since  the  roses  began  to  flower.  You  said  you  would  come  in 
the  summer.     Are  you  going  back  to  Truro  for  the  night  coach  ?' 

'  No,  Cynthia ;  I  am  going  to  stay  till  Monday,  if  my  friends 
will  have  me.' 

'  How  glad  I  am !'  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands.  *  And  you 
will  read  to  us  again  in  the  best  parlour  ?' 

*  Yes,  Cynthia.     I  hope  you  have  been  good.' 
'  I  have  learned  to  read  the  Bible.' 

'  That's  good  news.  And  have  you  been  industrious  and  obe- 
dient ?' 

'  I  don't  quite  know ;  but  I  think  the  ladies  are  pleased  with 
me.  Miss  Priscilla  has  given  me  her  flowery  gown,  and  Miss 
Webling  has  given  me  a  buckle ;  and  they  let  me  sit  with  them  of 
.evenings  when  there's  no  company.' 

'  Then  I  think  you  must  have  been  good.  Worthy  people  like 
the  Miss  Weblings  would  treat  you  according  to  your  deserts.' 

*  They  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  am  very  happy.' 

'  And  you  have  never  wished  yourself  back  among  those  show- 
folks?' 
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'erer,  neyer.  I  was  fond  of  the  pony ;  bat  he  was  the  only 
person  I  really  cared  for.  If  I  were  quite  sure  nobody  would  Ul- 
ise  tiita  I  should  never  give  a,  thought  to  my  old  Ufa ;  bat  I  do 
tliiiik  about  him  sometimes,  poor  fellow.' 

■  You  have  never  heard  or  seen  anything  of  your  people  ?' 
'  I  have  never  seen  them.  Some  of  the  school -children  saw 
tbem  last  September  on  the  Truro  road — I  know  it  was  them  by 
liie  pony — but  they  never  came  nearer  than  that.  I  have  dreamed 
ibDttt  Ihem  many  a  time,  and  woke  crying,  thinking  I  was  with 
Uieu  again.' 

'  You  shall  never  be  with  them  again,  Cynthia.  Wby,  if  thay 
vat  to  come  this  way  now  they  would  hardly  know  you,  yon  have 
gnjTn  so — sedate -looking,' 

She  was  neatly  clad  in  one  of  those  lavender  prints  he  had 
Beleeted.  She  wore  a  muslin  handkerchief  across  her  shoiUders,  a 
ODsUn  cap  on  her  fair  soft  hair,  which  was  simply  dressed  after  her 
OWE  fashion,  in  which  she  had  reproduced  nuan'ares  the  style  of 
&  Greek  statue.  Her  round  white  arms  were  bare,  the  hands  red- 
lienal  a  little  with  labour,  but  neither  hirge  nor  ill-shaped. 

'  I  aiiall  bear  what  your  mistresses  have  to  say  of  yon,'  said 
Joshna,  as  he  moved  towards  the  doll's-house  door  ;  '  and  if  they 
pve  a  good  account  of  your  conduct  I  shall  be  bettor  pleased  than 
lean  say.' 

He  had  little  fear  of  their  report.  Such  innocent  gladness  as 
made  radiant  Cynthia's  face  never  wont  along  with  evil-doing.  The 
,iubefed  him  into  the  best  parlour,  aud  then  ran  up-stairs  to 
mistresses,  who  were  taking  a  gentle  siesta  on  their  com- 
tent-bed — a  bedstead  whose  posts  had  been  decapitated  to  ac- 
them  to  the  lowly  ceiling  of  the  Miss  Weblings'  chamber. 
The  spinsters  reposed  side  by  side  upon  the  coverlet,  the  Counli/ 
Chronick  spread  under  their  feet  to  guard  the  spotless  counterpane, 
llieir  hair  repapered,  lest  the  corkscrew  curls  should  relax  &om  their 
wiry  stif&iess  in  the  temporary  dissolution  of  slumber.  On  hearing 
of  Mr.  Haggard's  arrival  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  sisters 
v&s  to  rush  to  the  small  square  looking-glass,  and  take  their  hair 
oat  of  papers ;  the  nest,  to  smooth  out  theii'  ample  muslin  collars — 
assisted  in  this  operation  by  Cynthia^and  to  adjust  the  velvet  bands 
open  their  foreheads.  Then  they  washed  their  hands  with  sisterly 
^uiliarity  in  tbo  same  basin,  not  forgetting  to  expectorate  genteelly 
in  the  WiUw  lest  it  should  lead  to  nnsistei-ly  tills,  and  anon  de- 
fended the  corkswflW  staircase. 

hi  the  ])vii>ur  the  greetings  of  last  summer  were  gone  through 
"'.Vith  eauDt  reproduL'tioii.     The  '  seedy'  cake  and  the  cowslip 
brought  out  of  the  panelled  cupboard,  and  Mr.  Haggard 
ealfinnly  if  he  liad  dined.     This  time  he  was  able  to 
Ifiotionaly,  that  he  bad  eaten  a  hearty  diuucr  ot  \)OiiW  kq.\ 
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W  greeuB  at  a  roadside  inn  ;  for  people  used  to  dine  upon  pork  anci 

I  greens  in  those  days,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 

L  '  I   am  going  to   spend  Sunday  at  Fenmoyle,'  said  Joshua; 

^^^^^  *  there  ore  Mends  I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  see  last  year ;  so  I 

^^^^ft  have  given  myself  a  holiday  to-morrow.' 

^^^V        '  That's  good  neiva,'  cried  Deborah;   *  and  you'll  stay  here  of 

^^^^   course  ?     Our  spare  room  is  always  kept  aired,  though  we  don't 

r  often  have  a  visitor,  unless  it's  when  old  uncle  Weston  comes  from 

I  Penzance.' 

I  Small  as  the  cottage  was  it  boasted  its  spare  bedchamber,  over 

1  the  beat  parlour — a  room  glorified  by  a  good  deal  of  fino  art  in  the 

I  shape  of  various  samplers  executed  in  crewels  by  the  Miss  Weblinge' 

^^^^  prize  pupils. 

^^^^L        'I  shall  be   very  pleased  to  stay  here,'  replied   Joshua,   '  ii 

^^^^vyon're  sure  I  sha'n't  be  putting  yon  out.' 

^^^^P        '  Putting  us  out !'  exclaimed  the  impnisive  Friscilla ;  '  dear  Mr. 

P  HEiggard,  when  we  value  your  acquaintance  as  one '  of  our  most 

blessed  privileges  1' 

'And  as  for  linen,'  said  the  more  practical  Deborah,  '  we've 
the  stock  of  house-linen  our  dear  mother  left  us — every  bit  of  the 
yam  her  own  spinning — the  sheets  and  table-clothe  we  top-sewed 
when  we  were  children.' 

'And  now  tell  me  how  you  have  got  on  with  Cynthia,'  said 
Joshua,  trying  to  feel  as  if  the  question  were  not  one  that  touched 
him  nearly — trying  to  approach  the  subject  with  the  same  equable 
Bpirit  in  which  be  would  have  discussed  the  welfare  of  any  member 
of  his  little  flock  at  CombhoUow.  '  Has  she  been  docile  and  useful  ? 
Do  you  think  you  shall  make  her  a  good  servant  ?' 

e'Mr.  Haggard,'  said  Deborah,  so  solemnly  that  Joshua  thought 
something  bad  was  coming — he  felt  himself  breathing  quicker,  as 
in  a  moment  of  fear — '  Mr.  Haggard,  that  girl  is  a  treasure,' 
'  Thank  God  for  that !'  exclaimed  Joshua,  with  infinite  relief. 
'  It's  not  many  people  would  pick  up  such  a  pearl  by  the  way- 
side; but  it's  natural  that  angels  should  come  unawares  to  such  a 
good  man  as  yon.' 
'Never  mind  me,'  inteijectcd  Joshua  eagerly.     '  Tell  me  about 
Cynthia.' 
'  I  don't  think  there's  a  better  girl  in  the  West  of  England,  or 
one  that's  quicker  and  neater  vdth  her  hands.     Of  course  sister  and 
I  have  taken  pains  with  her,     I'm  not  going  to  deny  that,  or  that 
we  took  all  the  more  pains  with  her  ont  of  regard  for  you.     But 
she  has  been  so  quick  to  leara,  with  her  hands  especially.     I  don't 
pretend  to  say  that  she  has  a  powerful  mind — not  like  sister  f  ris- 
cilla's,  for  instance.'     (Priscilla  screwed  her  lips  together  and  tried 
not  to  look  proud.)    '  Not  a  mind  to  grasp  long  division  or  the  gene- 
I  alogies  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  or  the  wars  with  the  Philistines.' 
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(Pris&iUa  shook  her  head  gravely,  as  if  it  held  as  much  scriptnial 
knowledge  as  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  u/ the  Bible.)  'But  for  haudi- 
ucas  and  wiUingneaa  and  neatness  and  goodneas  of  heart,  there's 
no  one  to  surpaas  her.  She  nursed  me  beautifully  for  three  weeks, 
vten  I  had  a  bod  attack  of  my  quinsy  last  winter ;  and  if  yon'd  seen 
how  prettily  she  ornamented  this  parlour  with  holly  and  greenatuff 
»t  Christmas  time,  you'd  have  been  quite  struck.* 

'  I  am  more  pleased  than  I  can  tell  you,'  said  Joshua ;  and  tha 
unwonted  glow  upon  his  dark  cheek  told  that  the  pleasure  was  very 
real. 

'  Of  course  you'd  naturally  be  anxious.  It  was  an  awful  riak. 
I'm  sure  I  used  to  wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  often,  when  she 
vss  firat  with  us,  and  tremble  for  the  silver  teapot.  She  might  have 
cat  both  our  throats  and  gone  off  with  the  plate,  if  she'd  been  badly 
inclined.' 

Both  sisters  shuddered  at  this  appalling  possibility. 
'And  she  has  learned  to  read,  she  tells  me,'  said  Joshua. 
'  Bee-autifolly  !'  exclaimed  Priscilla.  We  never  had  a  pupil, 
young  or  old,  that  learnt  so  quick.  She  said  ahe  wanted  to  learn,  to 
please  her  kind  friend  who  took  her  out  of  bondage — meaning  yon, 
iix.  Haggard.  Many  an  evening  has  that  poor  child  sat  puzzling 
over  her  book,  when  ahe  firat  began — and  oven  the  letters  were  some 
of  them  strange  to  her — and  wouldn't  leave  off  when  we  told  her.' 

'  I  am  proud  to  think  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  her,'  said 
Joshua,  '  when  1  read  truth  and  innocence  in  her  countenance.' 

'  And  there's  something  so  genteel  about  her,'  pursued  Pris- 
eilla.  '  She  never  presumes  upon  one's  kindness,  or  forgets  her 
station.  I'm  sure  the  way  we've  let  her  sit  with  us  of  an  evening 
and  taken  her  for  walks  would  have  turned  some  girls'  heads ;  bnt 
she  has  always  kept  her  place  and  respected  ours.' 

'  It  does  my  heart  good  to  hear  this  account  of  her,'  said  Joshua. 
•  And  now  I'll  go  down  the  village  and  look  in  upon  my  old  friends. 
Ur.  Martin  still  Ures  next  the  chapel,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear  old  gentleman ;  and  though  he's  getting  feeble  and 
is  not  the  preacher  he  used  to  be,  people  come  from  six  miles  off  to 
hear  him,  and  the  chapel's  so  crowded  that  on  warm  Sundays  sister 
and  I  are  obliged  to  take  peppermint  lozenges  to  keep  off  the  faint- 
Bess.  There's  many  a  heart  nill  be  stirred  if  you  preach  to-morrow, 
3Cr.  Haggard.' 

'  Don't  forget  that  we  tea  at  five,'  said  Deborah. 
*  No,  I  aholl  be  back  by  five,'  replied  Joshua  slooly. 
He  had  very  little  inclination  to  leave  that  best  pailonr  of  the 
Hiss  Wcblings,  although  he  had  come  to  Ponmoyle  to  see  all  his  old 
friends.     It  was  not  to  he  supposed  that  he  would  waste  two  days 
of  Ilia  earnest  working  life — a  life  in  which  leisure  was  almost  un- 
fcnowa — upon  an  inquiry  about  the  progress  of  that  ^&it  UiU<i  «^:cv^ 
Tn«D  Srui*.  Vol.  IX  F.S.  Vol.  SXIX.  C 
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he  had  picked  up  by  the  wayside.  A  letter  would  have  served  to 
make  that  inquiry.  No,  he  had  come  to  Penmoyle  to  see  those 
brother  Christians  to  whom  he  had  preached  justification  by  faith, 
a  Saviour's  infinite  atonement  of  all  human  sin,  years  ago ;  he  had 
come  to  talk  with  those  in  whose  hearts  he  had  been  the  first  to 
kindle  religious  fervour. 

He  left  the  Misf^Weblings'  parlour  with  some  sense  of  effort, 
notwithstanding ;  a  kind  of  apathy  as  to  those  old  Mends  of  his 
seemed  to  have  stolen  upon  him  since  his  arrival  at  Penmoyle.  He 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  sit  in  that  neatly-ordered  room  and 
hear  Cynthia  read,  or  hear  her  mistresses  praise  her.  ,  But  the  call 
of  duty  was  paramount,  so  he  took  up  his  hat  and  went. 

Mr.  Martin  was  a  little  old  man  with  white  hair,  who  remem- 
bered John  Wesley,  and  had  imbibed  his  enthusiasm  from  that  foun- 
tam  of  simple  and  spiritual  earnestness.  He  was  a  good  old  man, 
and  much  beloved  by  his  humble  followers ;  and  though  he  preached 
in  a  somewhat  cracked  and  quavering  treble,  and  spun  the  same 
thin  thread  of  doctrine  through  many  sermons  to  attenuation,  and 
generally  chose  his  text  from  some  obscure  passage  in  the  minor 
Prophets,  he  was  listened  to  with  devout  attention,  and  admired  as 
an  oracle.  He  was  great  at  tea-meetings  and  love-feasts,  and  re- 
peated his  little  elderly  jokes  and  told  the  same  anecdotes  about 
the  Wesleys  year  after  year.  He  had  some  pretensions  to  the 
literary  faculty,  and  had  written  an  account  of  the  last  hours  and 
death-bed  conversations  of  an  interesting  member  of  his  flock,  a  giri 
whose  piety  had  been  the  delight  of  an  admiring  circle,  and  who  had 
been  cut  off  untimely  by  *  a  consumption.'  This  little  volume  of 
fifty  pages  was  more  popular  at  Penmoyle  than  any  of  that  per- 
nicious literature  which  an  unbelieving  race  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  such  arch-offenders  as  Byron,  Moore,  Godwin,  Monk  Lewis,  and 
Shelley — names  which  had  been  breathed  as  by  some  wandering 
blast  from  Pandemonium  in  the  awe-struck  ears  of  Penmovle.  An 
inhabitant  of  this  remote  settlement,  on  entering  the  literary  circles 
of  the  metropolis,  would  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's biography  of  Miss  EUzabeth  Lucas  was  not  considered  a  classic, 
nor  as  familiar  to  the  reading  public  as  Rasaelas  or  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 

On  the  female  mind  in  Penmoyle  the  book  had  exercised  as 
strong  an  influence  as  had  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau  or  the  Sor- 
rows  of  Werter  on  the  world  in  general ;  and  a  young  woman  of 
Mr.  Martin's  flock  would  have  considered  that,  next  to  marrying  a 
rich  farmer  and  driving  one's  own  chaise-cart,  the  happiest  destiny 
would  be  to  die  early  and  discourse  wisely  on  one's  death-bed,  like 
Elizabeth  Lucas. 

Mr.  Martin  wore  his  literary  laurels  meekly,  but,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  was  prouder  of  having  written  that  little  book  than  of  all  his 
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\mg  and  blamelefBB  life  and  its  good  inflaence  npon  his  fellow-men. 
He  amused  his  leiBure  hoars  by  mild  coquetting  with  the  Muses, 
and  composed  sacred  verses  of  the  feeblest  strain,  which  he  screwed 
oat  of  his  seething  brain  with  infinite  labour,  and  had  some  idea  of 
pAludiing  by  subscription,  coldd  he  but  get  the  lines  more  of  a 
length,  and  resolve  his  own  doubts  as  to  certain  rhymes  which 
necessity  had  constrained  him  to  use,  although  his  ear  had  not 
approved  them. 

This  simple-minded  pastor  lived  in  a  four-roomed  cottage  next 
hif  chapel — a  cottage  neatly  furnished,  and  beautified  not  a  little  by 
TBiious  offerings  from  the  Methodists  of  the  district.  An  ancient 
widow,  whose  family  and  belongings  were  lost  in  the  darkness  of  pre- 
historic  Penmoyle,  ministered  to  the  good  man's  modest  wants,  and 
k^t  his  habitation  qK)tless,  labouring  at  her  mission  with  activity 
vA  industry  which  would  have  done  credit  to  those  younger  servants 
wko^  were  Imown  at  Penmoyle  as  '  bits  of  girls.'  This  faithful  house- 
beper,  neatly  clad  in  a  black  gown,  widow's  cap,  and  muslin  ker- 
dnef,  opened  the  door  to  Joshua's  knock.  She  had  worn  a  widow's 
cap  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  would  have  doubted  her  own  identity 
had  she  seen  herself  in  a  glass  with  any  other  head-covering. 

'  Lor  Bakes,'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  low  cTui;sy,  '  if  it  ain't 
Mr.  Haggard  !' 

As  the  cottage  door  opened  straight  into  the  parlour,  Mr.  Martin, 
writing  with  laborious  slowness  at  his  table,  heard  the  ejaculation, 
and  rose  hastily  to  welcome  his  guest,  with  a  formal  cordiality  full 
of  •  certain  old-fashioned  dignity,  as  of  one  who  had  been  accus- 
toaed  all  his  life  to  be  respected  and  to  confer  a  favour  by  his 
kmdnese. 

*  And  what  has  brought  my  good  friend  this  way  ?'  he  asked. 
'  Glad  am  I  to  see  him  once  more  beside  my  hearth.  Go,  get  a 
iBfitk<m-ehop  or  a  steak,  Martha,  and  cook  it  nicely  for  Mr.  Haggard. 
I  have  a  cask  of  cider  from  the  same  orchard  as  that  you  used  to 
drink  twenty  years  ago.' 

'  You  needn't  trouble  about  the  chop,  Mrs.  Hope.  I  have  dined, 
my  dear  sir;  but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  drink  your  health  in  a  glass 
of  that  excellent  cider  before  I  leave  you.  I  am  thankful  to  see 
you  looking  hale  and  hearty.' 

'  Ay,'  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  tremulous  cheeriness,  '  Pro- 
vidence has  been  very  good  to  me.  Except  for  a  little  stiffness  in 
my  joints  in  winter  time,  and  a  slight  uncertainty  in  my  hearing, 
which  I  can  hardly  call  deafness,  I  might  easily  forget  that  I  am 
getting  old.  I  can  still  enjoy  the  manifold  beauties  of  God*s  earth, 
tnd  my  books ;'  glancing  with  pride  at  his  neatly- arranged  library, 
guarded  by  the  glass  doors  of  an  old-fashioned  bookcase.  '  I  can 
still  employ  my  leisure  hours  in  poetic  musings,  which,  although  per- 
efaanee  beneath  the  regard  of  finite  man,  are,  I  venture  lo  \iQa^> 


'  an 
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^^^^frieu 


acceptable  to  an  iufiuite  God.  Ab,  my  dearest  Mend,  it  is  a  strange 
and  fearful  blessing  for  the  aged  to  be  spared  when  Time's  sickle 

VB  down  the  youthful.' 

Here  the  pastor's  eye  glittered  vrith  a  tear  of  regret  for  his  be- 
loved pupil  Elizabeth  Lucas,  and  Joshua  made  baste  to  change  the 
conversation.  He  had  heard  that  story  of  Elizabeth  Lucas's  lin- 
gering illness  and  pious  discourses  a  good  mauy  times  from  the 
gentle  old  pastor's  lips,  and  rather  dreaded  a  repetition  thereof. 
The  pious  platitudes  were  milk  for  babes  leather  than  meat  for  strong 
men ;  and  although  Joshua  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  Christian  graces 
of  the  departed  Elizabeth,  he  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  her  share 
in  these  holydialognes;  just  as  in  reading  the  Pkacdo  some  students 
may  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  which  is  Plato  and  which  is  Socrates. 

Having  fortunately  escaped  this  conversational  quicksand,  in 
which  he  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  being  ingulfed,  Mr.  Haggard 
and  his  elder  friend  talked  pleasantly  of  each  other's  ministrations, 
and  the  welfare  and  progress  of  their  particular  sect,  which,  althcogh 
taking  its  origin  from  the  great  evangelical  movement  began  by 
Wesley,  was  but  a  minor  division  of  the  dissenting  Church,  Mr. 
Martin  talked  of  his  crowded  chapel;  his  night-school  for  farm- 
labourers;  his  afternoon  class  for  young  women  in  domestic  service, 
which  young  persons  of  a  superior  social  standing  were  invited  to 
attend,  could  they  so  far  subjugate  their  pride  as  to  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  hard-banded  daughters  of  toil. 

'  That  is  a  bright  little  creature  over  yonder,'  said  j\lr.  Martin, 
with  a  nod  in  the  direction  of  the  Miss  Weblings'  domicile ;  '  she  has 
come  to  ray  class-meetings  regularly,  and  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress. I  never  met  with  a  clearer  mind.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
deep,  or  that  she  is  a  being  of  lofty  aspirations,  like  my  sainted 
Elizabeth — ' 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  speak  so  kindly  of  her,'  exclaimed 
Joshua.     '  You  have  heard,  I  daresay — ' 

'  How  yon  rescued  her  from  the  children  of  Belial  ?  Yes,  my 
good  friend,  sho  has  told  me  of  your  kindness  vdlh  rears.  She  haa 
a  grateful  and  a  tender  heart;  she  has  a  pleai^aul  voice  too,  and 
sings  our  hymns  sweetly.  It  was  hut  last  Sablmth  that  I  was 
moved  by  hearing  her  sing  the  "Land  ofCanaim."  There  were 
tones  which  rcmmded  me  of  that  heavenly-minduil  ^irl,  whose  last 
hours — ' 

'And  my  poor  little  waif  and  stray  has  ma-le  spiritoal  pro- 
gress ?' 

'  Undoubtedly.  I  don't  think  you  could  ask  lior  a  question 
about  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  or  the  huiMin;;  of  Solomon's 
temple,  that  she  would  fail  to  answer  correctly.  Ami  now,  my  good 
friend,  tell  me  how  long  you  are  going  to  stay  uuinn;,'  us,  and  if  yoa 
give  us  one  of  your  powerful  discourses  tu-in'Mi-ow.     We  are 
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collecting  foiids  for  a  new  chapel,  oar  present  humble  building  being 
sorely  inadequate.  A  sennon  from  you  would  insure  a  good  col- 
lection.' 

Joshua  declared  his  willinguoss  to  assist  so  worthy  a.  cause ;  and 
iJler  half  an  hour's  cheerful  conversation,  left  hia  old  friend  to 
rssnnie  his  gentle  fiirtatioD  with  the  Nine,  and  went  on  to  visit 
uUier  acquaintances  of  the  past. 

Five  o'clock  found  Mr.  Haggard  at  the  little  green  door,  where 
Cynthia  stood  watching  for  him  on  the  threshold,  just  as  she  had 
watched  by  the  gate  that  afternoon. 

'The  tea's  mashed,'  she  said  brightly,  'and  the  ladies  told  me 
lo  watch  for  yon.' 

She  darted  back  to  the  kitchen  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  hav- 
ing the  haking  of  certain  rock-cakes,  seedy  and  cnrranty,  esteemed 
A  delicacy  in  Penmoylc,  on  her  mind.  Mr.  Haggard  looked  after 
ber  corionsly,  wondering  at  the  difierenco  between  this  light  and 
lity  form,  jnst  vauisfaing  from  his  sight  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
and  the  rotund  and  robust  Sally  who  ministered  to  his  wants  at 
home.  Yet  both  were  of  the  same  clay  he  reminded  himself,  and 
the  one  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  her  Maker  as  the  other. 

The  sisters  Webling,  glorified  by  additional  embellishment  in 
the  way  of  ear-droppers  and  brooches  and  buckles — but  not  in  their 
Snnday  gowns,  those  Mr.  Haggard  would  see  to-morrow — received 
Qie  minister  amidst  the  stately  elegance  of  the  best  parlour.  There 
was  the  silver  teapot  he  knew  so  well,  with  its  horn  handle  and  little 
perforated  basket  dangling  at  the  spout ;  there  were  the  wiliow- 
pattem  cups  and  saucers,  and  crisp  home-baked  bread,  and  slices 
of  ham  garnished  with  parsley,  and  three  new-laid  eggs  in  glass 
^-cnps,  and  a  plate  of  strawberries — quite  a  collation. 

'  I  hope  yon  have  brought  us  a  good  appetite,  dear  Mr.  Hag- 
gard,' said  Priscilla. 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Priscilla,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  luxuries. 
Our  tea  at  homo  is  a  very  plain  meal.  I  was  brought  up  to  live 
plainly,  and  have  brought  up  my  children  in  the  same  way.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  I  shall  do  justice  to  your  plenteous  table-' 

Cynthia  came  in  with  the  rock -cakes,  and  retired  as  soon  as  she 
had  set  them  on  the  table,  dropping  ber  modest  curtsy  as  she  went 
ont  at  the  door. 

Somehow,  in  spite  of  the  strong  tea,  the  new-laid  eggs,  the  excel- 
lent ham  which  the  hospitable  sisters  pressed  upon  him,  in  spite  of 
that  exalted  appreciation  of  his  own  merits  which  breathed  in  every 
eentence  spoken  by  these  spinsters,  the  tea-drinking,  protracted  for 
an  hour  or  more,  seemed  rather  a  weary  bnsiness  to  Joshua.  He 
found  his  thoughts  wandering  backward  to  the  little  red-floored 
kitchen,  luminous  in  the  rosy  sunset,  and  the  gracious  figure  of  girl- 
hood by  the  open  casement.     He  found  himself  teftcding  -wWV  u. 
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blessed  thing  it  was  to  have  rescued  this  wild  weed,  neglected  byilie 
roadside,  and  to  find  her  blossoming  so  fair  a  flower,  instead  of  listen- 
ing, as  he  ought  in  common  courtesy  to  have  listened,  to  Deborah's 
account  of  one  of  her  old  scholars  who  had  gone  to  America,  and 
was  on  the  high-road  to  a  fortune,  and  who  had  avouched  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother — a  letter  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  At- 
lantic— that  he  should  never  have  come  to  any  good  if  the  Miss 
Weblings  had  not  taught  him  his  multiplication-table. 

'  He  was  a  dull  boy,'  said  Deborah ;  '  many's  the  time  I've  had 
to  put  the  dunce's  cap  on  him  and  stand  him  up  on  a  form,  though 
it  went  against  me.  And  the  trouble  I  had  over  his  pot-hooks — 
there,  it  was  really  trying.  But  it's  nice  to  think  that  he  should 
remember  and  be  grateful,  so  far  away.  It  speaks  well  for  human 
nature,  you  know,'  concluded  Miss  Webling  in  a  patronising  tone, 
as  if  she  belonged  to  a  different  species. 

After  tea  came  the  usual  request  for  a  chapter  and  Mr.  Haggard's 
exposition  thereof ;  and  Cynthia,  having  removed  the  tea-things, 
took  her  seat  below  the  salt,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  chair  nearest 
the  door;  while  the  spinsters,  each  seated  in  her  particular  chair, 
straightened  their  long  backs  and  folded  their  mittened  hands  and 
assumed  exactly  the  same  expression  of  countenance. 

This  time  Joshua  took  the  story  of  the  traveller  coming  down 
to  Jerusalem  who  fell  among  thieves.  Perhaps  some  faint  resem- 
blance between  that  sacred  record  and  his  own  rescue  of  the  girl 
yonder  may  have  influenced  his  selection,  but  he  hardly  owned  as 
much  to  himself.  His  simple  yet  eloquent  commentary  touched  the 
girl  deeply ;  every  word  of  those  gospels  was  now  familiar  to  her. 
She  had  read  the  New  Testament  with  fervid  interest.  The  sacred 
story,  new  to  her  girlish  mind,  had  been  verily  a  revelation,  and 
she  had  accepted  this  new  creed — the  first  ever  ofiered  to  her  under- 
standing— with  faith  and  afiection  that  knew  no  limit.  It  seemed 
all  intensely  real  to  her  ardent  nature.  Her  imagination  pictured  every 
scene,  filled  up  every  detail :  she  could  see  the  divine  face  shining 
upon  her,  the  little  children  gathered  round  the  gracious  Teacher; 
the  blind,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  lepei',  the  outcast,  seeking  comfort 
and  healing  from  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  mercy.  She  saw  all 
these  things  in  holy  waking  dreams — saw  ihem  as  really  as  soiae 
hysterical  nun  in  her  ecstatic  trance^ 

But  for  Joshua  Haggard  she  would  never  have  known  this  blessed 
history,  never  have  beloinged  to  those  happy  and  elected  souls  chosen 
to  share  the  Master's  rest  when  earth's  brief  pilgrimage  was  over. 
But  for  him  she  would  have  lived  her  wretched  life  among  the  lost 
ones,  doomed  to  perdition  after  death,  shut  out  for  ever  &om  the 
glorious  light  which  shone  upon  that  happy  section  of  humanity 
selected  for  salvation.  That  without  Joshua's  mediation  she  migirt 
have  come  into  the  OhristiAn  fold,  that  some  oth^  friendly  luiod 
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haire  opened  the  dooF  to  her,  was  an  idea  that  nerer  ocoarred 
lo  her  mind,  more  inclined  to  enthuaiaam  than  to  logic.  She  ac- 
Mpted  Joshua  88  her  spiritual  sponsor,  the  benefEictor  who  had  given 
her  the  heritage  of  salvation,  and  her  gratitnde  was  measoreless  as 
W  value  of  the  hlesaings  she  had  bo  nearly  loat. 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  he  dwelt  on  the  story  of  the 
SuDBritau. 

'  Yea  did  much  more  than  that  for  me,'  she  said  softly  when  he 
hii  finished.  '  It  was  not  my  body  you  saved,  but  my  soul.  When 
I  nup[K)d  to  rest  on  the  common  that  day,  I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
a  90b1,  or  that  heaven  was  any  more  than  the  bine  sky  where  the 
birds  sing.' 

'It's  wonderful  to  think  of,'  exclaimed  Priscilla,  proad  of  her 
piqiil;  'and  now  she  can  say  off  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  qoick 
i«  uij'tbing  without  missing  one.  Let  the  miiuster  hear  jon, 
Cjnthia.' 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  rattled  over  the  titles  of  the  holy  books  in 
>  Htiiug,  as  she  bad  been  tanght  by  Priscilla. 

'  Xow  let's  have  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  my  dear.' 

Cynthia  repeated  an  ancient  rhymed  list  of  the  shires,  which 

somided  like  an  incantation.     Her  preceptress  listened  approvingly, 

with  her  head  on  one  side,  in  a  critical  attitude,  proud  of  her  work. 

'  I   should   like   to   hear  you  read  a  chapter  in  the   Gospel, 

Cynthia,'  said  Mr.  Haggard. 

Whereupon  the  girl  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  Testament 
UiosghtfuUy,  aud  then  read  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazaras. 
She  read  beautifully,  with  feeling  and  understanding  in  every  tone, 
rears  of  gladness  tilled  Joshua's  eyes  as  he  listened.  This  was  the 
richest  re^TaTd  he  had  ever  reaped  for  his  good  works. 

When  she  had  read  her  chapter,  Cynthia  withdrew  modestly  to 
her  more  correct  sphere  in  the  kitchen,  and  resumed  her  plain  sew- 
ing by  the  last  rays  of  summer  daylight,  while  the  Miss  Weblinga 
eolertained  Joshua  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

At  half-past  nine,  quite  a  late  hour  for  that  feminine  household, 
JoahoB  was  invited  to  aay  an  evening-prayer ;  and  Cynthia  again 
a^^eared  at  the  tinkling  of  a  small  handbell  which  Priscilla  held 
mttaide  the  door;  and  after  the  prayer,  which  was  long  and  feiTent, 
(kfAlt  Joshua's  prayers,  and  perstmal  also,  glancing  at  his  blessed 
work  in  tliis  lowly  handmaiden'a  conversion  from  the  paths  of  dark- 
aeas  and  error,  Cynthia  was  Ordered  to  aing  a  hymn. 

She  stood  before  them  with  liands  meekly  folded,  and  in  a  voice 
«lMr  as  a  bird's,  a  bright  and  silvery  soprano,  sang  one  of  the 
InaatiUi  hymns  of  that  particular  sect — simple  not  (mmelodioua 
venes  loUing  of  the  happy  hind  beyond  death's  awful  river — verses 
Mt  to  a  tone  that  hud  a  lively  lilt  in  it,  and  was  hardly  so  aogges- 
tire  of  devotion  as  one  of  Mozart's  sacred  numbers. 
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After  the  hymn  Joshua  waa  pressed  to  reffeeh  himself  once  more 
with  cowslip  wino  and  seedy  calte ;  and  on  refusing  those  Insnries, 
he  wttB  escorted,  with  a  newly  set  candle  and  as  mnch  ceremony  as 
a  corkscrew  or  belfry  staircase  will  admit,  to  his  lavender-scented 
chamber,  where  the  dimity  draperies  were  starched  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  stood  alone. 

The  midsummer  moon  looked  in  at  him  through  the  diamond 
panes  of  his  casement  a3  he  laid  himself  down,  a  Uttle  tired  after  a 
twenty-mile  walk  and  the  various  emotions  of  the  day.  What  was 
this  strange  feeling,  too  sweet  for  pain,  too  thrilling  for  happiness, 
which  swelled  hia  breast  ?  What  this  unknown  rapture  which 
moved  him  to  tears  ? 

'Thank  God!'  he  ejaculated  involuntarily,  yet  scarcely  knew 
what  new  blessing  that  was  which  moved  him  to  such  thankfulness. 
He  dared  not  question  his  own  thoughts.  He  was  like  one  awak- 
ened out  of  a  trance  who  finds  himself  in  a  land  where  all  things  are 
strange.  He  sank  to  sleep  with  that  vague  mysterious  happiness  in 
mind  and  heart,  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he  had  passed  into  that 
happier  land  on  the  farther  side  of  the  dark  river,  and  that  the  first 
to  give  him  greeting  there  was  Cynthia  with  a  face  hko  an  angel's. 

Chapter  X. 

'O,  LET  MT  JOVB  HAVE  sou t:  ABlDlKfi  f 

Placid  and  happy,  after  its  quiet  fashion,  was  the  Sabbath  which 
followed.  The  scene  of  Joshua  Haggard's  life  was  so  rarely  shifted, 
that  he  may  be  pardoned  by  the  hearth  goddess  for  feeling  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  finding  himself  away  irom  home.  The  novelty  of 
Sunday  at  Penmoyle  was  pleasing.  It  was  a  rehef  not  to  receive 
exactly  the  same  greetings  he  had  received  last  Sunday ;  not  to  bear 
precisely  the  same  speeches,  accompanied  by  the  same  tones  and 
looks  and  hecks  and  nods,  and  even  the  same  oratorical  flourishes 
of  a  stout  green-cotton  umbrella  or  a  neatly-polished  oak  sapling; 
and  a  rehef  perhaps  to  the  oye  not  to  see  those  particular  coal-scuttle 
bonnets  or  bottle-green  spencers  which  adorned  his  own  Bethel. 
The  differences  between  Combhollow  and  Penmoyle  were  only  dif- 
ferences of  detail ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  strange  laud,  farther 
west,  among  people  still  more  simple  than  his  own  dock,  and  people 
who  loved  him  no  less. 

His  sermon  was  a  success.  Sixpences  and  shillings  rattled  into 
the  metal  platters  which  the  smug-faced  deacons,  in  their  glossy 
Sunday  coats,  held  at  the  doora  of  the  chapel.  The  temple  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  handkerchiefs  were  used  freely 
for  fiinning  ruddy  faces  or  for  mopping  perspiring  foreheads,  whilo 
peppermint  lozenges  and  smelling-salts  were  interchanged  among 
friends. 
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In  a  comer  of  the  Misa  "Webliiiga'  narrow  deal  pew  sat  Cynthia, 
iu  a  straw  gipsy-hat,  hor  head  thrown  back  a  little  as  she  looked  up 
at  the  preacher.  Ha  saw  those  spiritnal  blue  eyes  gazing  u[)ward — 
saw  and  waa  moved  by  that  unknown  pasBion  of  joy  or  pain  which 
had  thrilled  him  last  nipht.  He  tried  to  forget  that  intent  face — 
tried  to  thrust  every  earthly  influenco  out  of  his  thonghts  as  he 
pleaded  for  his  Creator's  glory,  for  dae  honour  to  be  paid  to  the 
Ijord  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  he  nrged  with  warmth  the  duty  of 
sacrifice  nnd  nnaelfishness  npon  that  open-mouthed  bncoUe  flock — 
the  daty  of  surrendering  something  of  earth's  enjoyments,  some  por- 
tion of  their  temporal  bieaainga,  to  render  homage  to  Him  who  gives 
them  all. 

'  If  we  had  a  friend  who  was  always  showering  gifts  upon  ns,' 
he  urged  in  his  familiar  way,  '  should  we  begrudge  him  some  small 
offering  now  and  then  in  return  ?  Should  we  take  all  and  give  no- 
thing ?  Should  we  not  be  miserly  and  mean  if  we  did '?  Should 
we  not  secretly  despise  our  own  meanneaa,  even  if  we  contrived  to 
hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  men  ?  And  we  have  a  Benefactor  who  is 
always  giving.  Our  sleeping  and  our  waking,  our  uprising  and  out 
downsitting,  our  health,  onr  strength,  our  household  joys,  our  homes, 
onr  fields,  our  gardens,— all  are  gifts  from  Him.  Shall  we  offer 
nothing  for  all  these  things,  not  even  a  house  in  which  to  worship 
the  universal  Giver  of  good?  My  brethren,  the  pagans,  whoae 
gods  were  foolishness,  made  theu-  temples  so  beautiful,  that  the 
boaaty  of  the  tabernacle  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  god.  Yea, 
for  two  thousand  years  these  childish  fables  have  lived  in  the  me- 
mory of  men,  because  those  who  believed  them  spared  neither 
gold  nor  silver  to  testify  to  their  belief.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks 
were  as  real  to  the  Greeks  as  your  God  is  to  jou,  and  the  splendour 
of  their  temples  has  remained  to  posterity  as  a  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  their  faith.  These  were  foolish  beathena,  the  children  of 
darkness.  Shall  we,  the  children  of  light,  leave  nothing  behind  UB 
upon  earth  to  show  our  deaeendanta  that  we  too  were  in  earnest — • 
that  the  God  of  Truth  has  had  aa  faithful  followers  as  the  god  of 
lies  7' 

Verse  by  verse  he  read  them — commenting  as  he  went  along — 
the  description  of  Solomon's  temple,  his  picturesque  mind  revelling 
in  the  gorgeonsness  of  the  record.  He  was  asking  for  funds  for  a 
ehapel,  which  might  be  bnilt  for  three  or  fonr  hundred  pounds ;  and 
as  he  enlarged  in  glowing  language  on  the  glories  of  that  Jewish 
shrine — the  carven  cherubim  and  palm-trees  and  flowers  overlaid 
with  gold,  the  door-posts  of  olivo-trce  and  the  doors  of  fir,  the  floor 
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'  orerlaid  with  gold  within  and  ivithout,  the  pillars  of  brass  and  the     ^^M 

I  chapiters  of  molten  brass,  the  nets  of  checker-work  and  ^vreath8  of    ^^M 

I  chain-work,  the  lily-work  and  pomegronates,  and  that  mighty  sea  of    ^^H 

K  molten  brass  standing  upou  twelve  sculptured  oxen — his  \i«&ie'n^^^H 
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thought  within  themselves  that  it  behoved  Pemnoyle  to  do  some- 
thing ;  not  to  be  behind  the  Jews  of  old,  people  with  hook-noses, 
and  perhaps  old-clothes  bags  and  a  plurality  of  hats,  whom  folks 
looked  down  upon  nowadays.  And  Solomon,  who  at  his  beet  was 
only  a  Jew,  had  been  able  to  build  this  sublime  temple,  nay,  if 
tradition  were  to  be  credited,  sent  as  far  as  Penzance  for  tin  and 
copper  ore  wherewith  to  accomplish  this  great  work.  This  moved 
them  much  more  than  any  idea  about  the  Greeks,  whom  Uiey 
depictured  to  themselves  vaguely  and  variously,  according  to  their 
several  imaginations. 

To  Cynthia  this  sermon,  which  might  have  seemed  trite  and 
commonplace  to  that  mordant  modem  intellect  which,  like  the 
Athenian  mind,  spends  itself  wholly  in  going  after  every  new  orator, 
from  Monsignor  Capel  to  Moody  and  Sankey,  —  to  Cynthia  this 
sermon  was  full  of  colom*  and  meaning.  Of  romance  she  knew  no- 
thing ;  poetry  was  a  dark  language  to  her,  save  the  mute  poetry  of 
stars  or  flowers,  earth's  loveliness  or  heaven's  sublimity.  She 
hjad  never  heard  fine  music  or  seen  a  stage-play,  except  the  rude 
representations  of  showmen  at  a  fair ;  eloquence,  pictures  painted 
in  words,  were  new  to  her,  and  she  listened  spellbound.  She  could 
have  given  you  no  definition  of  greatness,  yet  in  her  mind  she  was 
assured  that  Joshua  was  a  great  man.  She  thought  of  St.  Paul 
holding  a  vast  and  adverse  throng  by  the  magic  of  his  discourse,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  no  blasphemy  to  compare  Joshua  with  that  saint 
and  apostle.  Her  youth,  her  ardour,  had  nothing  on  which  to  fasten 
except  this  ideal  of  a  good  and  perfect  man.  She  was  grateful  to 
her  mistresses  for  their  small  kindnesses  and  indulgences ;  but  she 
Taguely  felt  the  element  of  ridiculousness  in  the  little  fidgety  ways 
and  petty  particularities  of  these  elderly  damsels,  and  the  flowers  of 
her  fancy  did  not  entwine  themselves  around  the  images  of  Miss 
Deborah  and  Miss  Priscilla.  The  garden  of  her  young  mind  was  a 
fertile  soil,  however,  and  the  flowers  that  sprung  there  must  have 
something  about  which  to  cling  and  blossom,  so  they  wreathed  their 
ductile  tendrils  round  that  sturdy  oak  Joshua. 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  a  second  service,  in  which  the 
mild  exhortations  of  Mr.  Martin  had  a  somewhat  sleepy  sound  to 
those  who  had  dined  heavily.  Spirits  weighed  down  by  roast  me^t 
and  potatoes,  and  a  regretM  conviction  that  the  Sunday  joi&t  had 
been  a  thought  too  greasy,  joined  languidly  in  prayers  and  hymns ; 
and  tiiere  was  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  lengthy  service  came  to  a 
close,  and  the  congregation  poured  out  of  the  oven-like  diapel  into 
the  sweet  fresh  air. 

Several  friends  drc^ped  in  upon  the  Miss  Weblings  after  service : 
some  who  had  known  Joshua  of  old,  others  who  were  eager  to  be 
presented  to  him.  Mrs.  Gibbs,  the  butcher's  wife,  in  her  green 
watered  silk,  and  with  a  gdd  watch — one  of  the  few  gold  watdies 
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known  to  be  extant  in  Penmoyle — ^reposing  on  her  portly  side^  almost 
the  grandest  lady  in  the  village.  Miss  Toothy,  from  the  general 
shop,  who  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  her  attire,  bat  reported  wealthy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pamble,  tenant-farmers  of  some  importance,  occu- 
pying a  square  stone  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Penmoyle — large 
people  both,  and  given  to  pomposity,  as  conscious  that  they  had  never 
been  a  day  behind  with  the  half-year's  rent,  and  could  afford  to  trust 
in  Providence  when  times  were  bad,  having  laid  by  a  small  fortune 
before  the  Peace. 

These  filled  Miss  Webling's  parlour  to  overflowing,  and  taxed 
the  resources  of  the  household  in  the  way  of  teapots.  If  Cynthia  had 
been  less  handy,  things  could  not  have  gone  off  so  genteelly;  and  the 
sisters  might  have  been  lowered  in  the  esteem  of  Mrs.  Pamble,  who 
really  condescended  somewhat  in  visiting  them,  by  sloppy  tea;  but 
Cynthia  contrived  to  have  a  fresh  brew  in  the  every-day  crockery  tea- 
pot ready  to  replenish  that  silver  vessel  which  adorned  the  tray. 
She  brought  in  the  rock-cakes  hot,  and  nestling  in  a  clean  napkin,  and 
she  was  never  behindhand  with  bread-and-butter  of  the  genteelest 
thinness. 

*  That's  a  handy  girl  of  yours.  Miss  Webling,'  said  Mrs.  Pamble 
approvingly,  when  the  chapel  and  the  day's  sermons  and  the  possi- 
Ulities  of  the  building-fund  had  been  amply  discussed. 

'  And  an  uncommon  good-looking  <me  too,'  added  the  farmer,  in 
his  beefy  voice.  '  You  won't  have  her  long,  miss,  I  fancy ;  some 
of  the  young  chaps  will  be  wanting  her  to  get  married.  These  here 
fteUy  ones  go  off  the  hooks  so  soon.' 

The  spinsters  bridled,  tiJdng  this  as  in  somewise  a  personal 
affironL  They  had  been  accounted  personable  in  their  time,  they 
co9ld  have  informed  Mr.  Pamble,  though  they  had  not  gone  off  the 
hooks. 

'  If  she's  as  sensible  as  I  give  her  credit  for  being,  she'll  be  in 
no  huny  to  get  married,'  replied  Deborah,  bridling.  '  Single  life  is 
not  without  its  advantages.' 

Miss  Webling  knew  that  Mrs.  Pamble  was  one  of  those  disagree- 
aUbie  women  who  are  as  proud  of  having  secured  a  husband  and  added 
largely  to  the  population  as  if  those  achievements  were  novel  and 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  womankind. 

'  Ah,  but  they're  all  glad  to  get  a  husband ;  even  the  senfiiblost 
of  them,'  chuckled  the  farmer.  *  They're  all  ready  to  say  soip  to 
the  first  as  says  sni^.     It's  a  feminine  flailing.' 

At  which  vulgar  speech  Mrs.  Pamble  and  Mrs.  Oibbs  laughed 
until  their  ailk  gowns,  or  ihe  rigorous  corsets  under  the  gowns, 
creaked  ominously. 

Miss  Tooliiy  looked  daggers.  She  had  never  said  snip  to  any- 
one's snap,  and  she  felt  that  the  converaation  was  becoming  odiously 
personal. 
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'  Of  course  I'm  not  eluding  to  ladies  like  yon,'  said  the  farmer, 
perchance  perceiving  that  he  waa  on  dangerona  groand,  and  accent- 
ing his  speech  hy  a  slap  on  Priscilla's  spare  shoulder.  '  Yoa've  had 
your  offers  and  throwed  over  yonr  sweethearts — you  and  Mies  De- 
borah and  Miss  Toothy  yonder ;  but  servant-gals  and  suchlike  ain't 
HO  particklcr.  A  husband's  a  husband  to  their  mind,  so  long  as  he's 
got  a  hat,  and  ain't  blind  or  deaf.  They  wouldn't  object  to  his 
being  dumb,  I  daresay,  for  the  sake  of  havin'  all  the  talkin".' 

This  being  an  old-established  joke,  everybody  except  Joshua 
laughed  heartily. 

'  She's  got  very  uncommon -coloured  hair,  that  gal  of  yours, 
Misa  Webling,'  said  Mrs.  Pamblo.  '  I  don't  know  as  I  call  it 
pretty  for  a  young  woman,  though  it's  very  winning  in  a  baby.  My 
Jimmy  has  hair  just  that  colour;  and  when  he's  naughty  it  goes 
more  against  me  to  slap  bim  than  it  does  the  dark-baired  ones- 
he's  got  such  an  innercent  look  with  bim.  But  I  think  flaxen  hair's 
rather  too  simple-like  for  a  yonng  woman;  it  gives  her  a  foolish 
look.' 

'  What  matter  looks  if  she  is  not  foolish  ?'  said  Joshua  almost 
sternly.  •  If  you  can  bring  up  your  daughters  to  be  as  aensihle 
and  aa  pious  as  that  servant -girl,  you  will  be  a  happy  woman,  Mrs. 
Pamble ;  and  if  God  makes  them  as  lovely,  pray  to  Him  to  give 
them  hearts  aa  pure  and  minds  as  innocent  as  bcrs.' 

From  any  one  else  such  freedom  of  speech  would  have  offended 
the  farmer's  wife ;  but  she  had  come  to  see  Joshua  as  a  great 
preacher,  and  one  must  expect  hard  sayings  from  prophets  and  pri- 
vileged persons  of  that  kind.  She  only  sniffed  dubiously,  and  looked 
at  her  watch,  a  homely  silver  one,  which  compared  disadvantageously 
with  that  shining  golden  timekeeper  pendent  from  Mrs.  Gihbs's 
waistband. 

'I'm  afraid  we  must  be  going,'  said  Mrs.  Pamble,  as  if  loth 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  which  must  naturally  afflict  the  company. 
'  There's  the  dairy  never  gets  properly  looked  after  unless  I'm 
standing  behind  that  girl  of  mine.' 

'  Ah,'  grunted  Mr.  Pamble, '  yon  women  can  do  nothing  without 
a  loto'  cackle.  Missusses  and  maids  is  pretty  much  alike.  There's 
so  much  scolding  goes  on  in  the  dairy  I  wonder  it  don't  turn  the 
milk ;  no  need  for  rennet,  I  should  think,  where  there's  women's 
tongues.' 

'  It  isn't  the  women  that  sit  arguing  about  nothing  for  three 
hours  at  a  stretch  in  a  public- house,'  observed  Mrs.  Pamble,  as  she 
drew  her  white  Paisley  shawl  across  her  robust  shoulders,  and  skew- 
ered it  on  her  breast  with  a  large  mosaic  brooch  representing  St. 
Peter's  at  Borne ;  and  after  this  home-thmst,  she  rose  to  depart, 
tho  farmer  meekly  following. 

These  magnates  of  the  land  being  gone,  after  leave-takingB  at 
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once  friendly  and  ceremonioas.  Miss  Toothy  discovered  tliat  she  was 
waQted.at  home,  having  promised  her  girl  au  cvooiDg  out ;  and  Mrs. 
GIbbs  pronounced  herself  pledged  to  her  domestic  in  the  like  manner. 
So  there  was  a  clearance  of  the  smart  little  parlour,  and  the  Miss 
Weblings  folded  their  bands  and  leaned  hack  in  their  chairs,  feeling 
as  exhaasted  after  this  unwontod  assembly  as  a  lady  of  fashion  when 
her  reception  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  is 
over,  and  life's  green  cnrtain  falls  on  the  social  comedy. 

*  I  hope  I  was  polite  to  them  all,  Priscilla,'  said  Deborah  some- 
what  aniiously ;  '  but  I  felt  a  little  confused  in  my  head  by  their  all 
dropping  in  together.  I'm  afraid  Miss  Toothy  might  feel  herself 
passed  over.  She's  rather  hard  to  draw  out ;  and  the  Pamblea  are 
BO  lively.' 

'Miss  Toothy  hasn't  seen  mnch  company,'  replied  Priscilla  ox- 
cosingly.  '  You  can't  expect  her  to  be  very  conversable.  But  she'a 
a  great  reader,  and  knows  more  about  politics  and  the  Koyal  Family 
than  anybody  in  Penmoyle.  She  has  friends  in  London  that  send 
her  R  newspaper  every  week ;  and  she's  got  some  nice  books  too, 
Mr.  Haggard;  she  lent  me  the  RoJiiaticc  of  the  Forest  last  winter, 
and  X  read  it  aloud  to  Debbie  in  the  long  evenings.  I  don't  see 
aaj  barm  in  a  good  novel  once  in  a  way,  if  you  take  your  time  over 
it,  and  don't  loll  by  the  fireside  half  the  day,  poking  your  nose  into 
a  book  and  lotting  your  house  go  to  rack  and  ruin.' 

'I  have  forbidden  my  daughter  to  read  novels,'  replied  Joshua, 
finding  himself  thus  directly  appealed  to,  '  lest  the  nnreahties  she 
would  find  in  them  should  give  her  a  false  picture  of  life,  and  en- 
oooraga  her  to  form  baseless  hopes  or  foolish  desires.  But  when  she 
is  married  and  the  mother  of  a  family  she  may  seek  amusement  for 
an  evening  hour  in  some  innocent  fiction,  and  be  none  the  worse  for 
it.  And,  of  course,  at  yoar  discreet  age,  Miss  Priscilla,  an  appeal 
to  the  imagination  can  do  no  harm.' 

'  There  never  was  a  more  particular  man  than  my  father,'  said 
Deborah.  '  He  couldn't  abide  the  sight  of  a  book,  when  once  hia 
children  had  learned  to  read,  escept  the  Bible  on  Sundays  and  Dr, 
Walta'a  Hymns.  He  said  books  about  a  place  were  just  an  en- 
couragement to  idleness,  and  that  as  long  as  women  had  the  use  of 
their  hands  they  ought  never  to  waste  time  in  reading.  Yet,  you 
nee,  Priscilla  and  me  wouldn't  be  as  independent  as  we  are  if  Pro- 
vidence hadn't  given  us  a  taste  for  learning.' 

Joshua  bowed  assent.  He  had  been  somewhat  wearied  by  the 
t£a-drinking,  the  fulsome  compliments  which  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  Mrs. 
Pamblo  had  paid  him,  the  stufTy  atmosphere  of  the  porloui'  smelling 
of  toast  and  bread-and-butter.  He  was  yearning  for  a  breath  of 
Cteeh  air. 

'  I  thuik  I'll  take  a  turn  in  that  neat  little  garden  of  yonrs,' 
he  said,  as  if  asking  permission  of  the  sisters,  who  \>o\,\i  \iqA.  & 
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drowsy  look,  and  regarded  him  blinkingly,  like  owls  in  a  zoological 
collecticm. 

*  Do,  dear  Mr.  Haggard ;  and  try  and  get  an  appetite  for  yotp* 
sapper.     You  made  a  very  poor  dinner.* 

It  was  a  minor  duty  of  hospitality  with  the  Miss  Weblings  to 
pretend  to  think  that  their  guests  had  fered  badly,  just  as  it  was 
the  major  duty  to  press  the  viands  upon  a  visitor's  consideration 
until  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  over-eat  himself. 

There  was  no  way  of  reaching  the  garden  save  through  the 
kitchen,  so  to  the  kitchen  Joshua  went.  The  door  at  the  end  of 
the  narrow  little  passage  stood  open,  and  the  westward-fronting 
casement  was  shining  like  a  jewel  at  the  end  of  the  vista.  The 
kitchen  was  newly  swept  and  garnished ;  no  sign  of  unwashed  tea- 
things  or  broken  victuals  ;  the  polished  grate  winking  and  twinkling 
in  the  red  light  from  a  neat  little  fire ;  the  red-brick  floor  spotless 
as  if  it  were  a  floor  in  a  picture ;  every  pot  and  pan  arranged  mtii 
the  grace  that  belongs  to  perfect  order  ;  a  dark-brown  jug  of  roses 
and  seringa  on  the  window-sill ;  but  the  figure  Joshua  had  expected 
to  see  by  the  casement  was  not  there.  Cynthia  had  gone  for  a  walk, 
he  thought ;  had  gone  to  meet  and  mingle  with  those  other  hand- 
maidens whose  privilege  it  was  to  enjoy  a  Sabbath-evening  ramble ; 
perhaps  to  keep  company — odious  phrase — with  some  rural  swain. 
The  idea  was  repulsive  to  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
pollution  in  such  contact. 

He  went  through  the  tiny  scullery  and  out  into  the  garden, 
which  he  had  surveyed  from  the  window  that  midsummer  evening 
just  a  year  ago  when  he  bade  Cynthia  good-bye.  There  was  not 
much  to  admire  in  the  garden,  perhaps,  save  for  those  eyes  which 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  all  rustic  things  as  pictures,  and  which 
can  see  a  study  in  brown  in  an  old  well  and  an  empty  bucket,  or  a 
nocturne  in  purple  and  gold  in  a  cottage  thatch  steeped  in  moon- 
light. To  Joshua,  whose  only  experience  of  landscape-painting  had 
been  derived  from  tea-trays,  that  sloping  bit  of  garden  seemed  com- 
monplace enough ;  even  for  politeness'  sake  he  would  not  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thought  it  pretty,  and  yet  it  charmed  him 
somehow ;  there  was  a  beauty  in  this  vulgar  rusticity  which  he  felt, 
although  he  could  not  recognise  or  understand  it.  The  picture  of 
grassplot  and  flower-bed  and  crooked  old  apple-trees  spreading  their 
gray  branches  against  the  yellow  sky;  the  sweet-pea  hedge,  the 
stocks,  the  sweet-williams,  the  blush-roses,  the  thymy potherbs;  the 
little  thatched  shed  for  the  pig  yonder  in  an  angle  of  the  hawthorn 
hedge ;  the  steep  bank  where  the  strawberries  grew, — the  homely 
charm  of  this  picture  crept  into  his  heart  unawares.  He  walked 
slowly  across  the  little  grassplot,  where  a  self-sufficing  bantam  was 
pecking  at  imaginary  worms  in  dignified  solitude ;  he  ascended  the 
narrow  path,  which  had  been  cut  into  steps  where  the  slope  was 
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steepest ;  and  on  the  higher  ground  by  the  hedge  discovered  Cynthia 
standing  by  the  pigsty,  and  actually  exchanging  endearments  with 
the  pig,  whose  Uack  head  lolled  across  the  edge  of  his  sty,  and 
^o  expressed  the  gratification  he  derived  from  having  his  ears 
palled  in  a  series  of  confidential  grunts. 

'  I  thought  you  had  gone  for  a  walk,  Cynthia/  said  Mr.  Hag- 
gard. 

'  No,  sir.     I  go  across  the  fields  sometimes,  and  as  far  as  the  ' 
copse' — ^pointing  to  a  dark  waving  line  against  the  sunset — '  and 
gB^«r  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  when  the  ladies  give  me  leave.' 

*  You  go  with  your  Mends,  I  suppose ;  some  of  the  young  women 
in  service  here  ?' 

'No,  sir.     I  have  no  friends  except  my  mistresses.' 
'  And  no  sweetheart,  Cynthia  ?' 

*  No,'  she  answered,  with  a  curious  little  smile. 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  find  that  her  girlish  fancy  had  not  ideal- 
ised some  boor ! 

'  Ah,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  begin  to  think  of  a  sweet- 
heart, I  daresay ;  but  I'm  glad  it  hasn't  come  yet.  I  am  going 
tat  a  stroll  across  the  fields,  as  &r  as  that  wood,  perhaps.  Will 
you  oome  with  me,  and  show  me  where  your  wild  fiowers  grow  ?' 

*  Yes,  trir.' 

*  And  are  you  quite  happy  here,  Cynthia  ?'  asked  Joshua,  when 
they  had  walked  a  Utile  way.  There  were  sheep  in  the  meadow,  and 
the  sheep-bell  was  ringing  with  a  pleasant  sound  in  the  twilight. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  quite  happy  ;  most  of  all  when  you  come  here.' 
'  That  is  not  often,  Cynthia,'  he  answered,  his  dark  eyes  soften- 
ing to  tenderness  as  they  looked  at  her.     Why  did  she  say  these 
things  in  her  thoughtless  innocence,  and  why  should  words  so  simple, 
a  mere  childish  expression  of  grateful  affection,  set  his  heart  beating? 

*  No,'  answered  Cynthia ;  '  it  isn't  often  you  come,  sir.  But 
it  is  something  to  think  of,  and  something  to  remember.' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  your  progress  has  given  me,' 
said  Joshua  gravely,  but  with  a  tenderness  in  his  voice  that  was 
qoHe  involuntary.  ^  I  have  thought  of  you  often  in  the  year  that 
has  gone^  and  have  supplicated  for  you  in  my  prayers  every  day  of 
my  Ufe.  But  I  never  hoped  to  reap  so  rich  a  harvest.  I  never 
thought  God  would  reward  me  so  bounteously — to  find  your  intelli- 
gence so  bright,  your  heart  so  pious,  your  conduct  so  exemplary. 
It  is  very  sweet  to  me  ;  sweeter  than  words  can  say.' 

There  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes  as  he  looked  away  to  the 
broken  line  of  wood  yonder,  not  trusting  himself  to  look  at  his 
protegee. 

'  Could  I  do  less  than  strive  hard  to  learn  what  you  wished  me 
to  learn,  sir  ?'  asked  Cynthia.  '  Can  I  ever  forget  what  you  have 
done  for  me  ?   I  was  a  heathen^  as  bad  as  those  poor  ciettixxt^^  \!cv^ 
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missionary  told  ua  about  last  winter.  I  was  left  outside  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  naust  have  gone  to  the  habitation  of  the  lost  bat  for  you. 
I  pray  for  yoa  night  and  day ;  but  my  prayers  are  bo  little,  they 
can  never  repay  you.  I  wish  I  could  be  your  servant,  that  I  might 
work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to  prove  my  gratitude.  I  pray  for  you, 
I  think  of  you,  I  dream  of  you  Bometinaes ;  and  I  see  your  face  all 
shining,  with  a  gloiy  upon  it,  like  Stephen's  when  the  wicked  Jews 
stoned  him.' 

'  Foolish  dreams,  my  dear.  I  am  neither  saint  nor  hero;  only 
a  common  man,  with  all  our  common  infirmities  ;  prone  to  sin  when 
tempted,  and  chiefly  blest  in  having  led  a  Ufe  exempt  from  tempta- 
tion to  do  wrong.  Providence  has  been  very  good  to  me,  Cynthia  ; 
my  lines  have  been  cast  in  pleasant  places.  I  have  never  known 
hardships  or  ill-usage  as  yon  have,  poor  fragile  child.  No  dark 
shadow  has  ever  fallen  across  my  path.' 

'  It  would  ho  hard  if  you  hod  sorrows  to  hear,  air ;  you  who  are 
so  good,'  said  Cynthia.  '  Miss  Priecilla  has  told  me  about  yon : 
how  you  used  to  preach  to  the  rough  miners — men  almost  as  wild 
as  aavages — and  how  their  hearts  were  melted ;  how  you  used  to 
walk  many  miles  and  suffer  hardahipa,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good 
and  teaching  God's  word,  when  you  had  a  comfortable  home,  where 
you  might  have  stayed  if  you  had  chosen.  She  told  me  that  yon 
offended  your  father  by  field- pre  aching,  and  that  you  were  likely  to 
have  lost  all  the  money  he  had  to  leave  yon,  yet  you  never  gave  way. 
Was  not  that  being  a  hero  ?' 

'No,  my  dear;  it  was  only  being  steadfast.  The  man  who  is 
without  steadfastness  will  neither  do  good  to  others  nor  to  himself. 
I  saw  that  there  were  waste  lands  to  be  made  ready  for  harvest,  and 
I  put  my  hand  to  the  plough.  God  gave  me  health  and  strength, 
and  love  of  the  work.  It  would  have  gone  much  harder  with  me  to 
stay  at  home  behind  my  father's  counter  than  to  bear  the  worst 
hardships  that  ever  befell  me  in  my  wanderings.' 

'Yes,  I  can  understand  that,'  said  tho  girl,  looking  up  at  him 
full  of  enthusiasm ;  '  that  is  because  you  are  good  and  great.  It 
was  sweeter  to  you  to  help  others  than  to  he  happy  yourself.  Every 
soul  snatched  from  darkness  and  death  was  a  rich  harvest.  Some 
of  those  you  have  saved  are  in  heaven  now.  How  sweet  it  must 
be  for  you  to  think  that  they  are  pleading  for  you  at  the  throne  of 
God!' 

'  My  dear  child,  you  let  your  affection  carry  yon  too  far.  I 
have  hut  done  a  humble  share  of  a  great  work ;  I  only  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  greater  men  who  have  gone  before.  I  am  but  one  of 
many.' 

'  The  Bible  does  not  say  that,'  rephed  Cj-nthia.  '  "  The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  ' 

'  That  was  in  the  beginning,  Cynthia,  when  God's  light  was  hat 
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dttwning  on  the  darkness  of  tliis  world.  The  prayer  has  been  heoxd, 
and  the  Ubourera  now  are  many.  Let  aa  pray  that  they  may  labour 
■right.  Yon  have  a  lively  and  ardent  mind,  my  dear;  God  grant,  it 
may  never  be  led  astray.  For  a  nature  so  fervent,  so  ready  to  ad- 
mire and  believe,  an  evil  world  is  full  of  snares  and  springes  ;  but 
so  long  as  yon  are  content  to  remain  at  Ponmoyle  with  our  kind 
friends,  I  feel  assured  you  will  be  safe  and  happy.  The  life  is  some- 
what monotonous,  I  daresay,  but  I  hope  yon  will  not  grow  wearj 
of  it.' 

'  I  shall  have  your  coming  to  look  forward  to,'  said  Cynthia. 

'  And  perhaps  in  time,  if  you  advance  steadily  with  yonr  odu- 
eatioD,  the  Miss  Weblings  will  let  yon  teach  in  the  school ;  and  by 
and  by,  as  they  get  into  years,  they  may  give  you  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  their  pupils;  and  you  will  be  doing  a  holy  and  useful  work, 
and  occupying  an  important  place  in  your  little  world.  So  you  see, 
Cynthia,  yon  have  something  better  than  domestic  service  to  look 
forward  to,  if  you  go  on  improving  yourself,' 

'I  shall  try  to  do  that,  to  please  you,'  replied  Cynthia.  'I 
Dever  forget  anything  you  say  to  me.  I  think  I  could  tell  you  ovary 
wotd  yon  have  said,  from  the  time  you  first  spoke  to  mo  ou  the 


Joeboa  was  silent.  There  are  some  emotions  whose  ineffable 
sweetness  is  akin  to  pain — there  are  thrilling  moments  in  which  the 
soul  bums  with  a  rapture  that  is  almost  agony.  How  was  he  to 
ooostme  these  innocent  e:(pressions  of  regard,  these  little  gushes  of 
grated  feeling?  Could  they,  did  they,  mean  something  warmer 
tbao  regard,  something  deeper  than  gratitude  ? 

They  had  crossed  a  couple  of  meadows  and  come  to  the  edgo  of 
the  copse  by  this  time.  It  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  wood,  pine- 
trees  for  the  most  part,  dividing  one  farm  from  another — a  ragged 
edge  of  wilderness  upon  the  skirts  of  cultivation  and  fertility;  but 
to  Joahna,  that  Sabbath  evening,  it  was  solemn  as  that  darksome 
'  *"  ~  iDte  walked  in — a  forest  full  of  mystery  and  mystic  awe.  He 
ely  see  his  companion's  face  under  the  pine-trees.  It  was 
y  as  the  face  of  a  spirit. 

lis  too  late  to  find  any  flowers,"  said  Cynthia;  '  hut  this  was 
f  place  in  the  spring.  There  were  violets  and  wild  crocuses, 
pebells  and  wind  flowers.  There  are  rabbits  too  ;  look — do 
b  them  flashing  past  that  dark-red  trunk  yonder  ?' 
baa.  was  too  preoccupied  In  spirit  to  look  at  rabbits.  He 
liritfa  bis  bead  bent,  his  hands  clasping  his  stout  oak  stick, 
■  tightly  drawn,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  solve  some  problem. 
a  One  might  suppose  that  he  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  his  com- 
panion. 

He  waa  putting  corious  questions  to  himself:    'If  I  were  so 
l(Mjliali-r^  I,  who  have  thought  myself  so  strong,  should  be  wc^k 
V  Vot.  21.  F.S.  Toe.  SXIX.  T> 
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to  lay  down  my  life  at  this  girl's  feot,  to  set  all  mj  bopss 
on  her,  to  give  lier  the  rest  of  my  days — would  there  be  any  going 
backward  in  such  an  act  ?  Is  it  sinful  to  love  her  for  her  youth  snd 
her  beauty,  her  sweet  tones  and  looks  and  fond  winning  ways  ?  Is 
the  attraction  that  draws  me  to  her  despite  myself  sensual  or  deyilish. 
a  snare  of  Satan  set  to  catch  me  in  my  jirido,  or  is  the  charm  as 
innocent  as  it  seems  to  mo  to-night  ?  God  enlighten  me  and  give 
me  {trace  to  be  wise;  for,  whether  it  bo  for  good  or  ill,  I  love  her.' 

Silver  arrows  of  pale  summer  moonlight  pierced  the  feathery 
pine -branches,  evening's  breath  crept  through  the  wood  with  a  plain- 
tive  sound  that  was  half  whisper,  half  sigh.  It  was  time  that  Joshna 
and  his  companion  should  go  back  to  tlie  white  cottage  yonder  on 
the  lower  ground  across  the  meadows. 

'  It  is  getting  late,  sir,'  siud  Cynthia ;  '  the  ladies  will  be  want- 
ing me.' 

'  Yes,  Cynthia ;  but  I  have  a  qnestion  to  ask  before  we  go.  Soon 
after  daybreak  to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  my  way  home — for  I  mean 
to  walk  the  best  part  of  the  way — and  then,  unless  you  wish,  I  shall 
not  see  you  for  a  year — perhaps  ncTer  again ;  for  who  can  tell  how 
your  mind  may  change  in  a  year  ?' 

'  It  can  never  change  so  as  to  forgot  yonr  goodness,  sir.' 

'  Child,  you  make  too  much  of  my  goodness.  What  I  did  for 
yon  I  would  have  done  for  the  lowest,  tho  ugliest,  a  leper  standing 
outside  the  gate  and  crying,  Unclean,  unclean  t  I  would  have  gathered 
a  weed  by  tho  wayside,  my  dear,  and  cared  for  it  as  truly  as  I  cared 
for  the  flower.  But  God  chose  that  I  should  gather  the  fairest 
flower  that  ever  grew  in  His  earthly  garden,  and  keep  and  cherish 
it  to  adora  His  heavenly  paradise.  And  this  sweet  flower,  unawares, 
has  grown  very  dear  to  me.  Cynthia,  in  your  childlike  gratitnde 
yon  have  said  many  words  of  which  perchance  you  have  not  weighed 
the  meaning.  You  have  apokou  lightly  out  of  tho  iniiocence  of  your 
mind,  belt  your  words  have  gone  deep  into  my  heart.  Yon  have 
talked  of  being  my  servant,  of  working  for  mo  all  the  days  of  my 
lifo.  Look  up  at  me,  love,  with  those  sweet  eyes ;  look  at  me, 
my  cherished  one,  my  darling,  with  the  straight  look  that  goes 
"from  soul  to  soul,  and  tell  me  if  you  coald  love  me  well  enough  to 
be  my  wife — love  me  well  enough  to  live  with  me,  aud  be  a  part  of 
my  life,  the  hlessedest,  brightest,  fairest  part  of  life,  all  that  this 
oarth  holds  for  me  of  human  happiness.  I  have  given  my  daughter 
to  her  lover ;  henceforth  I  hold  the  second  place  in  her  heart.  0 
Lord,  let  me  have  something  that  shall  be  all  my  own  !  I  have  tasted 
bat  little  of  temporal  joys;  I  have  given  my  hopes  and  desires 
for  others.  Before  age  creeps  on,  before  my  day  is  done,  let  me 
have  something  on  which  to  pour  forth  my  treasure  of  earthly  love ; 
let  me  be  blessed  like  Abraham  and  Thy  chosen  ones  of  old,  in  the 
sacred  joys  of  home.     Child,  child,  it  is  the  cry  of  a  strong  man's 
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thst  goes  forth  to  thee.     Answer,  nnd  answer  fftitbfuU;.     Do 
joa  love  me  well  enouyh  to  be  my  wife  ?' 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  held  her  to  bis  heart,  looking  down 
istu  her  eyes.  They  had  both  grown  accustomed  to  the  half  light 
of  the  wood  by  this  time,  and  saw  each  other's  faces  very  clearly; 
bcrs  looking  npword,  jialo,  eai-nest,  full  of  sweetness  and  a  rapturous 
content,  as  of  one  in  sight  of  her  earthly  heaven ;  his  whitened  with 
rappressed  feeling,  the  mouth  firmly  set,  the  eyea  grave  and  sombre. 
'  Answer,  love,  answer ;  and  as  God  sees  us  here  in  this  wood, 
tmder  this  evening  skj,  answer  truly.' 

'I  love  yoa  well  enough  to  be  your  slave,'  she  said  in  a  low 
TOicft — 'well  enough  to  serve  you  barefoot  and  in  chains,  and  to  bo 
made  happy  by  one  kindly  look  from  yonr  eyes.  I  could  never  be 
jDOi  equal — could  never  feel  myself  good  onoagh  to  sit  by  your  side, 
to  ha  called  by  your  name ;  but  I  love  yoa  with  all  my  heart  and 
Bliength  and  mind,  as  I  have  been  taught  to  love  God.  Here,  on 
my  knees,  saviour,  protector,  friend,  I  give  you  my  love,  my  life, 
mjself.' 

She  elii^ed  from  his  breast  to  his  feet  before  he  was  aware,  and 
kiieU  there  with  clasped  hands,  looking  up  at  him — a  lovely  image 
of  devotion. 

'Not  at  my  feet,  bnt  next  my  heart,  dearest,'  he  cried,  raising 
inr  from  that  bamble  posture.  '  You  have  made  me  happy  beyond 
lymmrfl  of  earthly  blessedness.  If  I  could  have  known,  when 
ttir  jstt  seemed  most  difficnlt,  that  behind  the  curtain  of  long  years 
6ed  keld  Uiis  joy  in  store  for  me,  it  would  have  been  like  a  star 
■inning  on  me.  and  beckoning  me  on.  How  hght  all  present  labours. 
»n  present  perplexities  would  have  seemed,  measured  against  this 
nward  >' 

The  moon  shone  fall  on  the  face  lying  on  his  breast.  Purity, 
iiiiioeence,  trnth,  a  humble  childlike  love,  were  written  there — love 
•0  blended  with  reverence  that  it  had  something  devotional  in  its 
chkracter.  ^Vhy  should  the  young  heart  ever  change  or  fall  away 
from  affection  so  pure  in  its  beginning,  so  holy  in  its  growth  ?  Why, 
indeed,  save  for  the  reason  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet :  '  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can 
blow  it?' 

A  moment  never  to  be  forgotten — a  solemn  crisis  tn  lifu's  his- 
tny  to  be  remembered  with  awe  in  all  the  years  to  come — a  moment 
IB  which  earth  and  earthly  things  seem  to  fall  away,  and  spirit  speaks 
bt  npirit. 

Thoy  went  bat- k  throngh  the  dewy  fields  together,  Cynthia's  hand 
in  JcMhna's — the  hand  which  was  his  own  henceforward-^a  symbol  of 
tlteir  Jifc-long  nuioo.  The  sheep  were  running  about  the  field,  and 
tiw  bell  ringing.  The  church-clock  struck  nine  with  a  sonoroua 
fad,  like  ibe  bell  of  Time  counting  the  meaanie  of  laXB^i  ^evn. 
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A  little  while,  a  little  while,  and  the  end  shall  come.  While  yonr 
hSEirt  beats  so  paagioiiatcly,  while  yonr  hopes  build  so  boldly,  while 
your  fancy  makes  palaces  and  earthly  paradises  to  dwell  in,  time  is 
passing,  and  the  end  is  at  band.  Life  is  hut  a  journey,  and  the 
home  where  yon  are  happiest  is  only  an  inn,  from  which  yon  must  be 
gone  to-morrow. 

'Dear  heart  alive  !'  CTied  Deborah,  waking  from  her  gentle  nap 
to  find  herself  in  darkness;  'what's  become  of  Cynthia,  and  why 
hasn't  she  brought  candles  and  the  supper-tray  ?  We  must  have  been 
asleep  ever  bo  long.' 

'  The  heat  quite  overcame  me,'  said  Prisdlla,  '  and  Mr.  Pamble 
is  BO  noisy :  his  coarse  jokes  and  lond  vulgar  langh  gave  me  the 
headache.  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Haggard  must  have  been  shocked  with 
him.' 

'  I  could  see  it  in  his  face,'  replied  Deborah. 

Cynthia  came  in  with  a  pair  of  mould  candles  in  shining  brass 
candlesticks  and  snuifer-tray  to  match,  Joshua  followed,  grave  of 
countenance,  and  paler  than  usual. 

'  How  tired  yon  look,  dear  Mr.  Haggard !'  cried  Priscilla.  '  I'm 
afraid  the  sermon  this  morning  and  those  noisy  Pamhlos  have  wearied 
you.  You  must  have  a  glass  of  cowslip  wine  this  minute ;  it's  very 
reviving.' 

Joshua  consented,  absently,  to  be  revived,  and  sipped  the  home- 
made nectar  with  a  dreamy  look,  while  the  sisters  watched  him  curi- 
ously. He  looked  hke  one  whose  spirit  has  detached  itself  tempo- 
rarily from  the  flesh.  The  body  was  there,  but  the  eyes  saw  not,  the 
hps  spoke  not ;  it  was  a  mere  automatic  body. 

'  I'm  afraid  he's  ill,'  whispered  Priscilla  to  Deborah,  '  and  not  a 
drop  of  brandy  in  the  house.' 

Joshua  looked  up  presently,  and  saw  two  paii's  of  affrighted  eyes 
gazing  at  him  as  at  a  spectre. 

'  X  am  ready  to  read  and  pray  with  you,  dear  friends,  at  the  close 
of  this  peaceful  day,'  be  said. 

'  It  has  been  a  day  that  will  he  remembered  in  Penmoyie  for 
many  a  year  to  come,'  exclaimed  the  ardent  Priscilla. 

In  the  placid  monotony  of  her  life  the  advent  of  anch  a  man  as 
Joshua  made  an  event  of  mark.  She  was  not  likely  to  forget  his 
rare  appearances  in  that  remote  village.  She  had  indeed  cherished 
his  image  for  these  Sfteon  years  past — ever  since  bis  widowhood  made 
it  a  lawful  thing  to  worship  him  with  a  more  individual  regard  than 
that  reverent  affection  which  the  flock  gives  its  shepherd. 

Joshua  opened  his  pocket  Bible,  and  read  the  second  chapter  ol 
Ruth  ;  Cynthia  seated  meekly  in  her  accustomed  place  by  tho  door. 
In  his  commentary  on  the  test  he  spoke  of  that  instinct  of  the  heart 
which  has  been  called  love  at  first  sight,  but  which  is  rather  ao 
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inspitatioi],  a  divine  prompting  of  the  spirit,  wliicli  leads  man  to 
lis  fittest  helpmate.  He  toDclicd  tenderly  on  the  favour  which  the 
gentle  Moabitess  found  in  the  sight  of  the  stranger ;  how  his  heart 
went  forth  to  her  at  the  very  first,  even  before  his  servants  had  told 
faim  her  pathetic  story.  He  dwelt  on  the  blessedness  of  such  an 
union,  and  bow  God  had  crowned  this  marriage  with  richest  honour, 
His  chosen  servant  David  being  descended  from  this  stem, 

Priscilla  wept  copiously,  her  sentimental  soul  moved  deeply  by 
Joshua's  discourse ;  and  after  he  had  said  his  evening  prayer,  she 
ipprooched  him  with  a  little  gusb  of  rapture,  and  exclaimed  : 

'  Dear  Mr.  Haggard,  it  has  been  my  privilego  often  to  hear  you 
eloquent,  but  your  words  were  never  so  melting  as  they  have  been 
to-night.  The  hardest  heart  must  have  shed  tears,'  added  Miss 
Pnsdlla,  too  enthusiastic  to  care  for  anatomical  truth. 

Josbna  blushed  ;  yes,  through  the  dark  clear  skin  there  glowed 
on  actual  blush,  as  be  looked  at  the  Mias  WebHngs  almost  sheep- 
iahly. 

'I  thought  that  tender  story  would  win  your  sympathy,'  he  said; 
'and  I  am  glad,  for  I  want  yon  to  look  with  added  favour  upon  my 
fiath.' 

He  put  his  arm  round  Cynthia  and  drew  her  to  bis  side.  The 
Eur-baired  child  nestled  there,  looking  up  at  her  mistresses  half  sbyly, 
bsif  proudly. 

'What I'   cried  Priscilla,  with   a  shrill   scream;    'yon   don't 

'  I  am  like  Boaz,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  no  need  to  tarry  any  longer 
b  doubtfulness  of  my  o^vn  heart.  This  damsel  has  found  grace  in 
nune  eyes,  albeit  she  is  a  stranger.  Heaven  gave  her  to  me  that 
8ammer-day,  on  Springfield  Common.  Heaven  has  given  me  new 
thoughts  and  new  hopes  since  I  have  known  her.  I  am  more  blessed 
in  hAving  found  her  than  if  all  the  riches  of  all  the  mines  in  Com- 
Tall  had  been  poured  into  my  lap.  God  give  me  grace  to  love 
•nd  cherish  her,  and  to  make  the  life  she  has  trusted  to  me  happy.' 

'  You  are  going  to  marry  that  child  !'  cried  Priscilla,  plucking  at 
tlie  velvet  circlet  on  ber  brow  in  the  wild  agitation  of  the  moment. 
'  Yon,  a  sober  serious  man  of  forty  and  upwards,  a  chit  younger 
thsa  your  daughter !' 

'  If  I  am  not  too  old  to  Und  a  place  in  her  heart,  I  caro  not  how 
joung  she  is.     It  will  be  all  the  sweeter  duty  to  protect  and  cherish 

la: 

PHxcilla  cast  away  her  velvet  head-band,  reckless  of  the  little 
aumimng  brooch,  with  her  father's  silver  hairs  behind  a  tiny  square 
Cf  cryBtal,  which  confined  it  on  her  intellectual  brow.  She  looked 
wildly  round  the  best  parlour,  gave  a  stifled  shriek,  a  gurgle  or  ti 
flong  herself  on  the  cbintz-covered  sofa,  grasping  tbe  bard  bolster 
eooTulsively  in  her  agony,  and  went  into  vehement  bjalerica. 
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She  lay  there  gargling  and  choking^  with  occasional  bursts  of 
shrill  laughter,  for  the  next  ten  minntes,  while  cold  water  was 
sprinkled  over  her  head  and  face,  to  the  detriment  of  her  Sunday 
toilet  and  the  sofa-cover. 

*  Yon  shouldn't  have  told  her  quite  so  suddenly/  said  Deborah, 
somewhat  ashamed  of  this  emotional  display.  '  She  has  such  a  mind. 
The  shock  has  been  too  much  for  her.  She  hasn't  had  such  a  fit  of 
hysterics  since  father  died.* 

Priscilla  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  led  iq)  the  corkscrew  stair- 
case, and  before  departing  cast  a  piteous  look  at  the  minister. 

'  I  should  be  the  last  to  fling  a  shadow  on  your  happiness/  she 
said,  '  but  I  thought  you'd  never  marry  again.  I  thou^t  your  mind 
was  lifted  above  it ;  or  that  if  you  did,  it  would  be  some  one  of  a  suii- 
able  age,  and  with  a  mind  fit  to  mate  with  yours.  But  the  honum 
heart  is  a  mystery.* 

And  with  a  strangled  sob  Priscilla  drooped  her  disordered  head 
upon  her  sister's  shoulder,  and  su£fered  herself  to  be  assisted  up  the 
corkscrew  staircase,  an  operation  which  occasioned  some  bumping 
of  heads  and  rapping  of  elbows  at  awkward  turns  in  the  stair. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  evils  that  came  out  of  Joshua  Haggard's 
second  marriage ;  an  event  in  the  life  of  man  to  which  his  kindred 
in  particular  and  his  friends  in  general  are  especially  apt  to  take 
objection ;  and  yet  the  responsibility  of  the  act  is  all  his,  and  the 
good  or  ill  thereof  is  a  cup  which  his  lips  alone  can  drink.  Whether 
he  chains  himself  to  a  fury  who  shall  make  his  days  and  nights 
miserable,  or  wins  to  his  side  an  angel  who  shall  shed  upon  his 
pathway  the  sunshine  of  domestic  bliss,  and  make  his  progress  to 
the  grave  pleasant  as  a  noontide  ramble  through  a  rose-garden,  it  is 
he  who  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  a  foolish  choice  or  reap  the  reward  of 
a  wise  one. 


Lr  s  recently-ptiblished  volnrae  of  great  interest,  now  Ijnng  befijro 
me,  the  Poetical  Works  of  Litman  Blaucliard,  with  a  Menwir  by 
Btanchard  Jerrold,  1  find  in  the  biographical  notice  a  remark  well 
mrth  weighing  in  itself,  and  peculiarly  apposite  to  the  subject  on 
ithieh  I  havfi  a  few  observations  to  make  here.  Early  in  1844 
Blandtard  contemplated,  it  seems,  a  book  on  the  boyhood  of  emi- 
Dfint  men — an  idea  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  ho  never  carried 
into  esecntioQ,  and  which  would  have  fared  infinitely  better  at 
bis  bands  than  it  eventually  did  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Edgar 
— and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  then  Sir  Edward 
Bnlwer,  asking  for  some  liints  and  suggestions.  In  reply  Bulwer 
Hot  him  a  series  of  admirably- fruitful  notes,  which  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jenold  has  done  well  to  include  in  his  memoir.  '  The  contrast,' 
mites  Bulwer,  '  between  the  boyhood  of  Pitt  and  Fos  is  wortb 
toaching  on.  The  one  so  thoroughly  the  lonely,  the  other  the 
wdal  boy ;  each  embodying  the  vices  and  virtues  of  home  education 
i&d  pablic'  That  the  foundation  of  Fox's  passion  for  gambling  waa 
lud  before  he  loft  Eton  there  is  no  doubt ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
pocees  was  by  no  means  completed  exclusively  at  Eton.  Fox 
during  his  holidays,  and  when  a  mere  child,  waa  allowed  the  same 
hlierty,  the  same  license,  was  introduced  to  the  same  scenes,  as  a 
nan  of  the  world.  There  was  one  thing  for  whioh  Fox  may  be  said 
to  have  been  indebted  to  Eton,  and  to  Eton  alone.  He  thoroaghly 
Ctogbt  the  hterary  inspiration  of  the  place.  If  he  plunged  in  its 
schoolboy  excesses,  he  never  failed  to  drink  more  or  less  deeply  of 
its  Pierian  well ;  and  unless  Eton  had  satisfied  the  taste  which 
she  instilled.  Fox  would  have  been  nithout  what  was  the  enduring 
iolsce  of  his  lifetime,  and  his  character  would  lack  that  halo  of 
brightness  and  grace  with  which  it  is  and  will  remain  encircled. 
It  is  the  preeminently  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Eton  that  she 
bsa  always  possessed  the  power  of  attaching  to  herself  the  affections 
of  bar  true  alumni  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  sfter-exlst- 
eoDe,  with  a  constancy  that  has  seldom  varied,  and  with  a  fervour 
that  almost  amounts  to  passion.  Fox  was  never  free  Irom  the  tra- 
ditions of  her  influence ;  he  never  lost  the  enthusiasm  of  his  boy- 
bood. 

The  experiences  of  the  Whig  gtatesmau  might  bo  further  Ulna- 
trated  through  a  long  succession  of  Eton  worthies.  Only  one  or 
two  inetAQoes  need  here  be  token.     'Eton,'   writes  %i  ^3l17q.'e& 
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Creasy,  In  his  Eminent  Elonians — which  is  the  most  compTe 

'ork  of  its  kind,  and  a  new  edition  of  which  ^Messrs.  Cbstto  and 
Windaa  have  done  well  to  announce,  just  as  Messrs.  Williams's 
'  Eton  Portrait  Gallery'  ia  in  many  respects  the  most  conveniently 
compendious—'  has  never  seen  witliin  her  walls  a  more  accomplished 
gentleman,  in  the  hest  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  more  judicious  ruler, 
than  she  received  in  1625,  when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  became  her  pro- 
vost.' In  one  of  the  prettiest  bends  of  the  Thames,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  college,  is  or  was  an  ancient  eel-fiahery,  called 
Black  Pots.  Here  Wotton  and  Walton,  one  of  whose  heroes  Wotton 
was,  used  to  fish  and  talk.  'Angling,'  he  (Wotton)  would  say, 
'  was  an  employment  for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not  idly  spent, 
for  angling  was,  after  a  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer 
of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  . 
R  moderator  of  passions,  &  procurer  of  contentedness.'  And  here  it 
was,  with  all  the  associations  n-hich  the  place  must  have  suggested 
foil  and  fresh  upon  him,  that  Walton  composed  the  panegyric  upon 
his  academic  friend,  that  constitutes  one  of  the  most  esquisite  pas- 
Eages  in  his  own  delightful  work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
the  sentiment  of  a  deep  and  reverent  affection  for  the  alma  mater 
of  boyhood  expressed  in  language  more  graceful  or  better  chosen 
than  Sir  Henry  employs.  '  How  useful, '  he  wTites,  '  was  that  advice 
of  a  holy  monk,  who  persuaded  his  friend  to  perform  his  customary 
devotions  in  a  constant  place,  because  in  that  place  we  usually  meet 
with  those  thoughts  which  possessed  us  at  our  last  being  there !  And 
I  find  it  experimentally  true  that,  at  my  now  being  at  that  school, 
the  seeing  that  very  place  where  I  aate  when  a  boy  occasioned  me 
to  remember  those  very  thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then  possessed 
uiB — sweet  thoughts,  indeed,  that  promised  my  growing  years  nume- 
rous pleasures  without  mixture  of  cares,  and  those  to  be  enjoyed  when 
time  (which  I  therefore  thought  slow-paced)  had  changed  my  youth 
into  manhood.  ...  I  saw  there  a  succession  of  hoys  using  the  same 
recreations,  and  questionless  possessed  with  the  same  thoughts. 
Tims  one  generation  succeeds  another,  both  in  their  lives,  recrea- 
tions, hopes,  fears,  and  deaths.'  A  visit  to  Winchester  was  the 
cause  of  these  remarks,  but  they  very  exactly  interpret  the  feelings 
which  sway  the  mind  of  many  an  old  Etonian. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  the  two  aUimni  of  Eton  who  have 
given  the  most  eloquent  expression  to  their  love  for  the  school  arc  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  Lord  Wellesley  may  claim  to  rank 
as  the  most  finished  Latin  scholar — using  the  expression  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  the  prescientific  days,  when  scholarship  meant  an  appre- 
ciation and  mastery  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  the  facnlty  of 
reproducing  both  its  spirit  and  its  form,  and  not  merely  an  acquaint- 
mca  \nth  derivations  and  roots — whom  Eton  has  ever  produet^H 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  of  Eton  boya,  has  said  in  Coningshy  that  at 
school  triendship  is  a  passion.  The  feeling  of  Lord  Wellesley  throngh- 
ont  his  whole  life  for  Eton  merits  no  weaker  name.  He  always 
dwelt  upon  its  memories ;  he  perpetuated  in  practice  the  accomplish- 
ments which  he  had  learned  there ;  thna  giving  another  proof  that 
devotion  to  the  Klasea  of  classical  literature  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  most  vigilant  and  earnest  attention  to  the  engrossing  demands 
of  statesmanship  and  administration.  He  lies  buried  in  the  college 
chapel,  in  accordance  with  hia  especial  request,  and  the  tablet  above 
his  tomb  is  inscribed  with  the  Latin  lines  which  he  composed,  and 
in  which  the  laat  aspiration  of  his  life  is  contained : 

'  FortuDEp  renimiiQe  v»gU  axeroitoa  undis. 

Id  gremium  redeo  senu,  Etona,  tuam  : 
,  UAgna  Bequi,  Eumniicqae  minnri  culmiaa  faliiiB, 

E(  parum  anltqum  luola  adire  jubar, 
Aufpioe  M  dldicL  puer,  ktque  in  limiae  vihc 

IngGDuas  renelaudii  amare  *isB. 
Si  qua  meam  votie  decuran  gloria  nomcn 

Auierit,  aut  ei  quia  nobilitarit  honos, 
Munerig,  Alma,  tui  est ;  altrix  da  terra  eepulcbrum, 

Suprsmam  lachrymam  da,  memoremque  tuui.' 

Six  weeping  willows,  which  stand  in  different  parts  of  the  Playing- 
fields,  were  planted  as  memorials  of  the  illustrious  author  of  these 
lines — the  thought  and  diction  of  which  alike  defy  criticism — and  in 
fall  command  of  a  view  that  he  particularly  admired  there  has  been 
erected  a  bench.  With  what  Wellealey  has  written  in  Latin  there 
may  be  compared  a  stanza  from  a  very  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem 
by  John  Moultrie  in  English — Monltrie,  the  collaborateur  of  Praed 
in  the  £(oni!in — of  whose  poem,  Godiva,  when  read  aloud  to  him 
~  Mrge  Hardingo,  GifforJ,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  re- 
"  ;  '  If  that  young  Moultrie  writes  prose  as  well  as  he  writes 
',  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.' 

'  There  is  no  filature  ia  her  fair  domain 
Which  of  decay  or  change  dieplaya  a  troue, 
No  chaim  of  hers  but  doth  undlmu'd  remain. 
Eton  I  m)'  boyhood's  bleat  abiding  place, 
The  old  ezpresiiiDn  lingers  on  thy  face  ; 
The  ipirit  of  past  daya  unqueooh'd  if,  there, 
While  all  things  eUe  ara  changod  and  cbaogiag  everywhere  I' 

fiefore  the  question  is  asked  and  answered.  What  are  the  elements 
of  which  'the  Eton  tradition'  is  composed,  and  how  has  this  tradi- 
tion in  time  past  been  maintained  ?  it  mill  not  be  amiss  to  make  a 
tiew  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  school,  deriving  our  materials  from 
the  various  volumes  which  have  been  lately  pubUsheJ  on  the  subject, 
uid  of  which  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte's  work  is  perhaps  the  most  conve- 
nient and  complete.  As  for  its  founder,  'pious  Henry'  VI.,  what 
need  is  there  to  speak  of  him  ?     The  more  important.  fac\>  \a  ut^ftA 
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is  thai  '  the  King's  College  of  our  Lady  of  Eton,  beside  Wyndsor,' 
to  which  the  royal  charter  waa  grauted  iu  1441,  tlooa  not  possess 
the  antiqaity  which  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it,  and  most,  both  as 
regards  age  and  originality,  yield  the  palm  to  Winchester.  Both  aa 
regards  the  management  of  the  coll  ego -buildings  and  the  school 
cmriculiim,  Et^jn  was  very  much  a  copy  of  Winchester.  The  first 
head-master  of  Eton,  William  of  Waynflete,  was  an  importation 
fi^m  Winchester.  With  him  came  five  fellows,  four  clerks,  thirty- 
five  scholars,  whose  qualifications  are,  according  to  the  statute, 
verbally  identical  with  those  of  Winchester.  A  solemn  instrument 
of  alliance,  the  '  Amicabilis  Concordia,'  was  employed  the  year  after 
the  fouudatiou  of  Eton,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  it  in  the  bonds  of 
an  everlasting  alliance  with  Winchester.  Tho  two  societies,  it  is 
set  forth  in  this  document,  were  to  be  '  one  in  spirit  and  intent, 
though  divided  in  locality,'  and  were  to  bo  pledged  for  over  to  a 
mutva  et  perpettia  caritas.  When  the  triumph  of  the  house  of 
York  over  Lancaster  was  complete,  the  very  existence  of  Eton  was 
imperilled.  Edward  attempted  to  merge  the  school  in  the  College 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  and  obtoined  a  bull  to  that  effect  fi:om 
PiuB  n.  Provost  Westbury,  however,  who  won  from  his  patriotic 
pohcy  the  name  of  the  Camillus  of  Eton,  offered  a  resistance  ao 
determined  that  the  bull  was  annulled.  When  the  wars  between 
the  White  and  Red  Roses  were  at  an  end,  Eton  received  an  access 
of  prosperity  and  prestige.  Hitherto  her  educational  apparatus  and 
domestic  accommodation  were  only  calculated  for  the  seventy  founda- 
tion scholars.  Somewhere  about  1465  '  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
of  powerful  persons,  special  friends  and  benefactors  to  the  college,' 
were  admitted  up  to  the  number  of  twenty.  These  oppidan  scholars, 
some  of  whom  resided  within  and  others  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  college,  were,  as  at  Winchester,  divided  into  two  classes — 
generosarum  JUii  commentaleg  and  simple  commtnaaUs .-  the  former 
the  equivalent  of  the  'gentlemen  commoners,'  the  latter  of  the 
'  commoners'  at  Oxford.  The  first  of  these  oppidans  of  whom  any- 
thing is  known  ia  William  Paston,  and  the  Paatou  letters  contain  an 
epistle  addressed  by  bim  to  his  eldest  brother,  which  mutatis  mutan- 
dis is  very  much  the  same  style  of  composition  that  an  Eton  boy 
might  address  to  his  brother  now  :  that  is  to  say,  he  thanks  him 
for  a  '  tip'  and  a  present  in  fruit,  and  rebuts  a  charge  of  extravagance 
which  seems  to  have  been  brought  against  him.  He  confesses, 
however,  to  having  done  what  Eton  boys  are  too  cynical  and  pre- 
maturely biases  to  do  now :  he  has  fallen  in  love,  and  he  meditateB 
matrimony.  The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the  lad  sjieaks  of  the 
object  of  bis  affections  is  very  curious.  The  name  of  the  young 
lady  ia  Margaret  Alborow ;  '  the  ago  of  her  is  by  ail  likelihood  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  at  the  farthest ;  and  aa  for  the  money  and  plate,  it 
is  ready  whenever  she  were  wedded  ;  but  as  for  the  livelihood  1  trow 
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not  till  after  tho  mother's  doooaBC  :  but  I  cannot  tell  you  for  very 
eertaiti,  bnt  you  may  know  by  inquiry.  But  as  for  lier  beauty, 
jndgeyon  that  when  you  see  her.  If  so  be  that  you  take  the  labour, 
especially  behold  her  hands ;  for  an  if  it  be  as  it  is  told  me,  she  ia 
disposed  to  be  tbick.' 

It  waa  not  till  the  school  had  been  in  existence  nearly  a  ceutm-y 
that  Eton  Acquired  a  national  reputation,  under  the  head-ninsteTaliip 
of  Richard  Cose.  Coxe,  who  was  subsequently  deacon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  who  somewhat  scandalised  the  members  of  that  iilas- 
trious  society  by  being  the  first  head  of  it  who  bronght  a  wife  to 
live  nitbin  its  walls,  educated  more  than  one  boy  who  after- 
wards  became  famous ;  notably  Haddon,  master  iu  succession  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
ehi^f  champion  of  classical  scholarship  at  its  revival  In  England. 
Cose  was  followed  by  the  energetic  and  better-known  Nicholas 
Udall,  said  by  Haddon  to  be  '  the  best  schoolmaster  and  the  greatest 
beater  of  OQr  day.'  Thomas  Tusaer,  also  lis  pupil,  has  recorded 
aiDch  the  same  opinion  of  him  in  some  familiar  lines.  Bnt  Dr.  Udall 
came,  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicle,  '  near  to  losing  his  place,' 
and  according  to  another  account  absolutely  lost  it,  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  with  two  of  his  scholars  in  stealing  the  college  plate. 

Th«  daily  regimen  of  Eton  boys  at  this  time  was  the  same 
as  at  Winchester,  and  was  marked  by  a  severe  simplicity  that  forms 
an  emphatic  contrast  to  the  life  led  by  the  Etonian  at  the  present 
day.  They  rose  at  five ;  said  their  prayers  in  Latin,  and  antiphoually, 
while  dressing  ;  made  their  own  beds  and  swept  their  own  rooms. 
At  aix  the  mider-master  came  into  school,  read  prayers,  and  the 
day's  work  began  ;  work  htsted  with  no  interruption  to  nine.  No 
BBCh  meal  as  breakfast  seems  to  have  been  known.  Prayers  were 
again  read  at  ten,  and  at  eleven  camo  dinner.  From  twelve  to 
three  came  school  again ;  school  once  more  from  four  to  five,  and 
BDpper  between  aix  and  seven.  At  eight  the  scholars  were  marched 
off  to  bed.  The  allowance  of  play  to  work  in  the  programme  was, 
it  will  be  perceived,  altogether  disproportionate ;  and  according  to 
tfa«  old  account  the  Eton  scholars  of  the  sistecnth  century  ought 
to  hare  been  very  dull  boys  indeed.  '  Bounds'  were  very  strictly 
kept.  Only  on  the  1st  of  May,  if  the  weather  was  fine — there 
was  a  special  warning  not  to  wet  their  feet — Mr.  Lucas  Collina  tells 
Ds  that  the  boys  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  woods  and  gather 
tha  green  boughs  to  deck  their  chambers.  On  the  great  fes- 
tirals  of  the  Church  they  wcro  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  country 
walk ;  any  deviation  into  a  wayside  tavern  or  beer-shop  being  for- 
mally prohibited,  and  in  practice  probably  being  as  cotomou  as  the 
lounge  at  tho  Tap  or  the  Christopher  is  with  the  Eton  boy  of 
to-day.  At  Christmas  there  were  theatricals;  and  in  1607  Cardinal 
Wolwy  was  present  at  the  performance  of  the  tragedy  oi  Did/i ,  to«v- 
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posed  by  Bitn-iae,  master  of  St.  Paul's  Schoul.  Eton  thefttricab 
have  survived  the  Eton  Montem ;  and  the  drama  at  Eton  con- 
tinned,  as  it  continues  now,  to  be  cnltivated  long  after  the  Long 
Chamber  performances  were  suppressed.  IMr.  Lucas  Collins,  in  his 
very  interesting  volume,  gives  us  the  most  complete  account  in 
existence  of  the  Eton  drama.  Somewhere  about  1820  an  Eton 
theatre,  ha  tells  us,  was  started  by  Germain  Lavis  and  Howard, 
the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  in  a  boat-loft  belonging  to  Hester.  '  After- 
wards a  far  better  establishment  was  formed  in  Datchet-lane,  Wind- 
sor, where  a  largo  warehouse  was  hired  of  Mason,  the  coal -merchant, 
and  iu  the  management  of  which  Moultrie  conducted  the  affairs  on 
behalf  of  the  colleges,  and  Crawford  represented  the  oppidan  in- 
terests." '  I  look  back,'  says  one  who,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  wag 
pars  magna  of  these  proceedings,  '  with  wondrous  pleasure  to  the 
exhibitions  of  those  days ;  we  certainly  had  some  prodigiously  fine 
actors,  but  there  is  one  who  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory 
— St.  Vincent  Bowen :  his  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Oakley,  Bob  Acres, 
Old  Rapid,  Lord  Dnberley,  Sir  Robert  Bramble,  and  Old  Phil- 
potts  were  marvellous  performances.  I  have  seen  much  pro- 
fessional acting,  and  have  paid  much  attention  to  it ;  but  after  a 
lapse  of  forty-five  years  I  can  recall  every  look  and  gesture  of  this 
great  actor  before  whom  vre  all  quailed,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
never  saw  his  equal.  Moultrie,  Hare,  Maclean,  Bullock,  Craw- 
ford, Wilder,  Buxton,  were  the  other  chief  performers.  Never  were 
colleger  and  oppidan  feuds  more  completely  quashed ;  never  were 
nearer  and  dearer  boyish  irieudships  formed  ;  never  was  there  less 
of  mischief  and  profligacy  in  the  school.  The  masters  knew  this  well, 
and  winked  at  the  contraband  proceeding ;  but  unluckily  our  success 

tended  to  vanity,  and  vanity  to  ruin In  my  unlimited 

admiration  for  that  great  actor,  Boweo,  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  some 
of  his  successors.  Moultrio  in  domestic  pathos  was  unrivalled:  it 
was  a  strange  sight  to  see  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  some  dare-devil 
upper-division  boy — some  stalwart  stroke  of  the  ten-oar  or  captain 
of  the  eleven — as  they  contemplated  his  Job  Thornborry ;  while 
in  broad  farce  —  Ratcatcher,  Quaker,  Corporal,  or  Jew  —  liia 
qnaint  humour  was  equally  popular.  A  passion  for  the  stage  has 
always  been  part  of  the  Etonian  tradition.  Soon  after  Waterloo 
the  news  spread  among  the  Etonians  then  resident  in  Paris  that  Dr. 
Keate  had  been  seen  eating  an  ice  atTortoui's.  His  former  pupils 
subscribed  to  give  him  a  dinner.  After  dinner, — "  his  appreciation  of 
which,"  writes  Captain  Gronow,  "the Doctor  evinced  in  a  most  grati- 
fying manner,— we  told  him  how  two  of  tho  masters,  Drury  and 
Kuapp,  conti'ived  without  his  knowing  it  to  go  up  to  London  every 
Saturday  to  dine  with  Arnold  and  Kean  at  Drury  Lone."  On  one 
occasion,  it  seems,  "thcsejovial  pedagogues,"  as  Gronow  calls  them, 
dined  with  the  great  tragedian  at  the  old  Hummums,  not  wisely 
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Imt  too  tr^.  They  then  "  sallied  oot  in  eeftrch  of  adventures,  and 
after  Beveral  chivaljoiis  encounters  with  the  watchmen  they  wero 
taken  to  Bow-atreet,  and  had  to  be  bailed  out  of  durance  by  the 
secretary  of  the  all-powerful  Chancellor,  who  had  been  apprised  of 
their  mishap.  This  incident  created  much  scandal.  The  two  tutora 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  places  and  clerical  degra- 
dation ;  but  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  no  enemy  to  a  bottle  of  port, 
threw  over  them  the  mantle  of  hia  protection,  and  they  got  off  with- 
out jncmring  the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserved,' 

The  active  parsoits  of  literatnre  and  politics  have  as  honourably 
diatingniahed  Eton  as  the  dramatic  exploits  of  her  alumni.  The 
Microcosm  began  the  series  of  Eton  magazines,  edited  by  Can- 
ning, whose  writings  in  it  first  brought  Mm  under  the  notice  of 
Fox,  and  contributed  to  mainly  by  Bobns  Smith,  Hookham  Frere, 
Henry  Spencer,  and  Joseph  Melluish.  The  Microcosm  was  followed 
at  an  interval  of  sixteen  years  by  the  Miniature,  edited  by  Can- 
ning's coasin,  then  a  keen  scholar  at  Eton,  Stratford  Canning,  and 
now  liord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe.  Later  came  the  Saltbearer  and 
the  College  Magazine.  In  1821  the  Btonian  wfls  started — incom- 
parably the  best  of  the  whole  nnmber — and  with  which  the  names  of 
Wintbrop  Mackworth  Praed,  William  Sydney  Walker,  and  John 
Moultrie  will  ever  bo  associated.  The  Eton  Miscellany  originated 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  hts  contemporaries.  Since  then  there  have 
been  the  Oppidan,  the  Bureau,  the  Porticus  Etoncnsis,  the  Ob- 
Mfrver,  and  the  Phoenix.  The  only  specimen  of  Eton  joumahsm 
now  in  existence  is  the  Eton  College  Chronicle,  which  is  merely  a 
school  newspaper,  containing  a  record  of  current  school  events, 
designed,  amongst  other  things,  as  an  especial  boon  to  parents,  and 
'  to  supply  the  place  of  letters,  which  often,  from  press  of  circum- 
Btances  and  time,  boys  omit  to  write.'  The  Eton  Society,  nanally 
known  as  Pop — bo  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  held 
over  a  cook-shop,  popina — was  established  in  1811,  by  Charles  Fox 
Townshend,  as  a  reading  and  debating  society,  and  has  been  emi- 
nently  successful.  Membership  of  it  is  a  coveted  distinction,  and 
tie  list  of  memiers  is  Umited  to  thirty. 

If  Eton  was  modelled  on  Winchester,  and  if  Iwtween  Winchester 
and  Eton  there  existed  that  mutua  caritas  of  whose  formal  declara- 
tion I  have  already  spoken,  the  historic  rival  of  Eton  has  been 
WeBtminster.  The  school  which  has  been  the  nursing  mother  of 
statesmen  has  from  time  immemorial  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
school  whose  peculiar  boast  it  is  to  have  given  England  some  of  her 
grcatost  theologians.  '  So  Westminster  triumphed  over  Eton,'  says 
Niobola,  after  having  told  the  well-known  story  of  Pulteney'a  cor- 
lectioQ  of  Walpote's  Horatian  misquotation,  Nil  consctre  sibi, 
nvlli  paUctcert  culpie. ;  and  Mr.  Lucas  Collins  has  not  failed  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  rivalry  \jelweeii  \.\i6  V-wo 
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institntions  aBaerts  itself  in  the  writings  of  Eton  and  Weetarineter 
men.  Thus  George  Hardinge  expressea  his  satisfaction,  writing 
when  he  was  then  of  mature  age,  that  during  the  eleven  years  of  Dr. 
Barnard's  rule  at  Eton,  '  The  rival  school,  though  an  excellent 
one,  and  more  lilcely,  as  in  the  metropolis,  to  obtain  privilege,  was 
stationajy  in  its  numbers  and  its  fame.'  Barnard  himself,  whose 
eyes  were  keenly  fixed  on  the  mitre,  admitted  that  his  disappoint- 
ment was  intensified  by  the  promotion  of  Markham,  head-master  of 
Westminster.  Richard  Cnmberland,  an  old  Westminster,  evidently 
shows  his  patriotic  jealousy  when  he  says,  '  the  vicinity  of  Windsor 
Castle  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  Eton 
school.'  It  is  probable  that  this  sentiment  of  emulation,  which 
occasionally  went  as  far  as  bitterness,  was  fostered  by  the  Eton 
and  Westminster  Boatrace — a  rite  which,  though  it  existed  as  iate 
as  18C0,  has  now  apparently  become  obsolete.  The  first  three 
races  were  rowed  in  1829,  1831,  and  1886  respectively,  Eton  being 
victor  in  each.  In  1837  Westminster  triumphed,  and  that  in  Eton's 
own  water,  at  Datchet.  King  William  IV.,  who  was  present,  pro- 
tested that  Eton  lost  becanse  Dr.  Uawtrey  was  a  spectator.  A 
ninth  contest  took  place  at  Putney  in  1847,  when  Eton  won,  thus 
winning  five  events  out  of  nine.  The  race  was  last  rowed  in  1860, 
and  once  more  the  laurels  were  Eton's.  Eton  and  Westminster, 
like  Eton  and  Eugby,  now  only  meet  at  Henley;  and  an  invitation 
is  always  issued  by  the  Eton  boys  to  their  Westminster  rivals  to 
take  a  place  in  the  procession  of  boats  on  the  4th  of  June.  '  The 
time-honoured  custom  of  sitting  a  boat,'  writes  Mr,  Maxwell  Lyte, 
'  claims  mention.  Some  old  Etonian,  of  generous  and  festive  dis- 
position (usually  an  old  "  oar"),  signifies  to  tbe  captain  of  a  boat  hia 
intention  of  presenting  the  crew  with  a  certain  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne. In  return  he  is  entitled  to  be  rowed  up  to  Surly  in  the  boat 
to  which  he  presents  the  wine ;  he  occupies  the  coxswain's  seat, 
who  kneels  or  stands  behind  him.  This  giver  of  good  things  is 
called,  from  this  circumstance,  a  "  sitter;"  and  the  question,  "Who 
sits  your  boat?"  or  "  Have  you  a  sitter?"  ia  one  of  some  interest 
which  may  often  bo  heard  addressed  to  a  captain.  The  seat  of 
honour  in  the  ten-oar  is  nsually  ofi'ered  to  some  distingnished  old 
Etonian.     Mr.  Canning  occnpied  it  in  1824.' 

The  very  best  description  of  Eton  life,  or  indeed  of  life  at  any 
school  ever  written,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Comnfi»bt). 
The  Prime  Minister  acquired  the  materials  for  it  in  the  coorse  of  a 
two  or  three  days'  stay  at  Eton  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cookealey ;  and 
with  the  single  exception  that  tbe  definite  article  is  prefixed  to 
Brocas,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  could  indicate  that  its  aathor 
was  not  an  Etonian  himself.  Very  happily  indeed  has  Mr.  Disraeli 
caught  tbe  air  of  generous  liberality  which  is  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
Eton ;  for  Eton  differs  from  all  other  public  schools  in  virtue  of  the 
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bettbat  the  aathonty  of  the  sixth  form  has  never  been  aa  complete 
there  and  the  system  of  fagging  never  as  rigid  and  as  general  &s  at 
Winchester,  at  Rngby,  and  at  Hiirrow.  '  It  13  uot,'  said  one  of  the 
iritn«8Bes  before  the  Public  School  Commission  of  1864,  'thought 
tte  thing  for  a  sixth-form  oppidan  to  lick  a  boy.'  It  may  indeed  be 
questioned  whether  enough  of  confidence  and  authority  is  vested  in 
the  sixth  form,  and  whether  it  would  not  lie  well  that  some  of  the 
powers  which  the  master  delegates  to  the  celebrities  of  the  river  or 
the  playing-fields  should  not  be  given  to  sixth-form  boys  because 
they  are  sixth-form  boys.  '  In  coUege'  there  is  more  of  fagging 
dian  umougst  the  oppidans,  though  even  here  it  is  lenieucy  itself 
nheti  compared  with  the  regime  of  a  bygone  day.  The  Eton  col- 
legers owe  a  debt  of  extreme  gratitude  to  Dr.  Hawfrey.  He  it  was 
vho  inaugurated  those  reforms  in  their  condition  which  had  so  long 
been  denied,  and  who  restored  to  them  the  privileges  and  rights 
which  they  were  entitled  under  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Eton 
to  claim.  Up  to  1S44  the  state  of  Long  Chamber  was  a  scandal  to 
the  school.  'At  eight  o'clock,'  to  utihse  Mr.  Collins's  narrative, 
'  ereiy  evening  the  doors  of  the  lower-school  passage  were  locked  ; 
and  &om  that  time  mitil  seven  in  the  morning,  or  half-past  in  the 
winter,  when  they  were  unlocked  again  for  school,  the  collegers 
were  left  entirely  to  themselves ;  for  the  masters,  who  originally 
slept  in  the  same  building,  had  long  removed  into  their  private 
hoases ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  a  special  assistant- master 
has  been  appointed  to  live  in  college  and  exercise  some  sort  of  do- 
mestic eupcrintendence  over  the  boys.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
LoDg  Chamber  became  the  scene  of  considerable  irregularities.  The 
uxtb  form  did  just  as  they  pleased ;  and  if  any  among  them  were 
vidons  or  tyrannical  the  life  of  a  junior  was  sometimes  very  miser- 
^le  indeed.  A.  good  deal  of  his  time  out  of  school  passed  in  the 
combined  occnpations  of  valet,  cook,  housemaid,  and  shoeblack  to 
his  master ;  but  that  was  endurable  enough  if,  like  those  function- 
aries in  the  outer  world,  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  meals  and  his 
aleep  in  peace — a  blessing  by  no  means  secure  to  him.  He  might 
have  to  sit  up  half  the  night  to  arrange  and  attend  upon  a  late  sixth- 
form  supper  (frequently  including  the  concoction  of  a  bowl  of  punch); 
or  if  he  hod  the  luck  to  get  into  his  bed  (where  he  found  scani  bed- 
cbthes  and  no  pillow)  in  tolerably  good  time,  he  had  a  good  chance 
uf  being  awoke  by  the  sudden  tilting  of  his  bedstead,  and  hnding 
himself  half  smothered,  heels  upwards,  in  the  darkness.  Many  of 
the  scenes  which  Long  Chamber  saw  during  successive  generations 
of  occupants  it  may  be  well  to  bury  in  obhvion.  .  .  .  But  Long 
Chamber,  with  all  its  traditions,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was 
totally  altered  in  1844  ;  the  scholars  now  have  each  their  separate 
room,  where  they  sleep  and  study,  except  a  few  of  the  juniors,  who 
occupy  a  small  dormitory  partitioned  off  into  cubicals.    Th^  ini&t^A.XiVa 
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matton  has  ^ven  place  to  roast  beef  two  days  in  tbe  week  ;  the 

bead-master  or  hie  deputy  dines  in  hall,  and  the  breakfast  and  tea 
are  as  comfortably  arranged  as  in  the  oppidan  boarding-houses,' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  which  has  recently  come  over 
tbe  spirit  of  Eton,  and  the  apparent  replacement  of  the  true  historic 
Etonian  tradition  by  one  infinitely  less  noble,  may  not  change  for 
the  worse  the  relatione  between  oppidans  and  collegers.  Eton  is 
now  suffering  from  its  plethora  of  succeSB  and  prestige,  and  there  is 
It  serious  danger  lest  the  tone  of  the  school  shoold  be  permanently 
lowered.  The  curse  of  Eton  is  its  extravagance ;  and  this  extrava- 
gance is  the  consequent  of  tbe  persistent  inducements  offered  to 
Eton  boys  by  parents  and  masters  alike  to  spend  money.  Twenty 
years  ago  an  Eton  sixth-form  oppidan  who  returned  to  school  with 
a  five-pound  note  in  bis  pocket  thought  himself,  and  was  tboogbt  by 
others,  a  fortunate  being.  Now  Eton  oppidans,  who  are  not  in  the 
sixth  form  and  who  have  neither  chance  nor  ambition  of  getting 
there,  bring  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  not  five  pounds,  hut 
fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  pounds.  In  one  way  it  may  be  said 
that  this  change  is  but  proof  of  tbe  nationality  of  Eton.  There 
has  sprung  up  in  the  last  half-century  a  new  aristocracy — the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth.  That  aristocracy  indeed  has  nothing  but  its 
wealth  to  entitle  it  to  preeminence.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Eton 
boys  were  composed  exclusively  of  the  sons  of  noblemen,  country 
squires,  clergymen,  and  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  lay  professional 
men.  Tbe  Etonian  who  was  sent  to  school  merely  that  he  might 
make  a  parade  of  the  wealth  of  bis  father — might,  in  fact,  serve  as  an 
advertisement  of  the  enormous  parental  balance  at  tbe  bankers' — and 
make  acquaintances,  was  unknown.  But  it  is  now  such  lads  as  these, 
the  sous  oi  parvenus  and  nouveaux  riches,  who,  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  give  their  tone  to  the  school,  and  whose  presence,  with 
the  perilons  example  which  it  constitutes,  prevents  many  parents 
from  sending  their  sons  tbither.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  is 
only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  tbe  spirit  of  the  age — only  one 
illustration  of  the  baleful  results  of  the  despotism  of  wealth.  Bat 
it  would  be  well  worth  tbe  while  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  fate  of  Eton  to  see  whether  the  unwelcome  phenomenon  cannot 
at  least  be  modified  instead  of  stimulated ;  and  unless  this  is  done 
there  is  some  risk  lest  the  true  tradition  of  Eton— aucb  as  it  h&s 
been  banded  down  for  four  centuries — such  as  it  was  exemplified 
by  the  great  statesmen,  scholars,  wits,  and  soldiers  whom  it  has 
given  to  the  world — such  aa  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Eton 
pastimes  not  less  than  of  Eton  studies — such  as  it  suggests  itself 
in  the  playing-fields,  on  tbe  river,  in  tbe  Bcbool-yard,  and  in  the 
school -chapel — should  be  hopelessly  lost. 

T.  H.  S.  BSCOTT. 


A  QUIET  BIT  OF  SCANDAL 


When  cannibal  savages  after  a  fight 

Make  a  feast  of  the  bodies  of  those  they  have  beaten. 
The  grisly  repast  yields  a  keener  delight 
From  the  knowle^e  that  every  unfortunate  wight 

Would  have  deem*d  it  the  deepest  disgrace  to  be  eaten. 

Thongh  the  custom  is  fiast  dying  out  in  Fiji, 
As  the  influence  of  Western  example  increases, 

lo  civilised  countries  you  often  may  see 

A  circle  of  fr*  >ndsy  in  the  highest  of  glee, 
AU  busily  picking  some  neighbour  to  pieces. 

And  the  best  of  it  is  that  the  neighbour  is  not, 

As  in  islands  barbaric,  a  person  deceased ; 
His  flesh  has  been  baked  in  no  caldron  or  pot ; 
They  don't  even  trouble  to  serve  him  up  hot ; 

For  the  victim  still  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  feast. 

Some  good-natured  friend,  p'r'aps,  may  make  him  aware 
Of  the  nature  of  these  hungry  monsters'  employment ; 

And  though  in  reply  he  may  stoutly  declare 

That  such  vivisection  won't  hurt  him  a  hair, 

Yet  he  writhes  at  the  thought  of  their  fiendish  enjoyment. 

Still  one  comfort  remains.     In  the  isles  of  Fiji 

No  possible  vengeance  is  left  for  the  victim ; 
He  is  cook'd  and  defunct.     Bat  in  Europe  he's  free  | 
To  seek  satisfiaction ;  and  sometimes  we  see 

That  he  wounds  in  exchange  for  the  wounds  which  have  prick'd 

him. 

Then  beware,  Mrs.  Smith ;  beware,  lovely  Miss  Brown ; 

Young  Jones,  whisper  nothing  that  isn't  quite  true ; 
Be  a  little  more  careful  of  others'  renown. 
For  Thompson  in  yonder  recess  has  sat  down 

With  Miss  Green,  and  is  quietly  cutting  up  you  ! 

ARTliUB  LOCKER. 
Tmzii>  Bmmimm,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XXIX.  Y». 
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Haying  strolled  one  morning  lately  into  the  Court  of  Clianceiyy  a 
good  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  observing  an  eminent  personage 
with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  more  than  thirty  years  ago  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Seated  in  the  marble  chair  and  arrayed  in 
his  robes  of  office,  Lord  Caims  looks  undoubtedly  a  man  of  presence. 
The  pale  cast  of  thought  is  diffused  over  his  features,  and  the  deep 
lines  engraven  there  are  the  manifest  result  of  many  a  midnight  vigil 
and  hour  of  toilsome  thought.  He  seemed  to  me,  however,  wonder- 
fully little  altered  since  I  had  seen  him  last  in  the  examination-hall 
of  old  Trinity  ;  and  as  I  looked  the  past  rose  edowiy  before  me,  and 
vnth  it  a  recollection  of  the  eager,  bright -eyed,  hungry -looking 
fellow-commoner  whose  name  was  always  in  the  honour  Ust.  The 
hunger  of  Mr.  Hugh  MacCalmont  Caims  was  insatiable,  but  it  was 
after  knowledge  only — the  knowledge  that  gives  power — and  he 
never  knew,  as  another  illustrious  countryman,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Philpott  Curran,  it  is  said,  not  un&equently  did,  what  it  was  to  want 
a  dinner.  Bom  in  easy  if  not  affluent  circumstances,  Mr.  Caims 
had  none  of  those  early  struggles  to  encounter  by  which,  according 
to  her  Majesty's  present  Prime  Minister,  men  can  only  become  great. 
He  enjoyed  every  educational  advantage,  both  in  his  early  life  and 
in  his  subsequent  training  for  the  Bar,  which  ample  means  could 
command.  And  although  there  is  nothing  great,  we  are  told,  without 
labour,  Mr.  Caims  contrived  to  achieve  eminence  insensibly,  as  it 
were,  and  without  much  apparent  or  painful  effort.  It  is  tme  we 
see  the  result  only.  Who  can  tell  the  patient  dmdgery,  the  long, 
up-hill,  continuous  wear  and  tear  of  thought,  nights  of  study  and 
days  devoid  of  ease,  which  brought  him  to  his  present  splendid 
position  ? 

'  Who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  olimb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  ? 
Who  knows  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Hath  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
Or  waged  with  Fortune  an  unequal  war  V 

In  those  delightful  volumes,  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  Lord 
Campbell  has  eloquently  described  the  progress  and  eventual  rise  of 
many  gifted  men  to  that  eminence  which  he  himself  only  attained 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  He  has  displayed  a 
wonderful  amount  of  research  in  minutely  tracing  the  causes  wliich 
led  to  their  success.     But  here,  I  thought,  is  now  before  me  a  man 
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with  the  leading  incidents  of  whose  career  we  are  all  familiar,  who 
has  risen  to  his  present  high  estate  by  no  onworthy  arts  or  political 
mancBmres,  wtose  whole  career  has  been  one  rapid  and  oontinaons 
BQceeas,  ontshining  in  biillioncy  by  far  that  of  any  of  his  famous 
predecessors  of  whom  Lord  Campbell  has  written.  He  has  risen  to 
his  present  position  pur  saltum — at  a  bound — without  any  lynx- 
eyed  obserrant  critic  to  search  out  and  record  the  means.  I  appre- 
hend tiliey  are  not  fer  to  seek,  and  without  any  deep  research  we 
may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  mind  of  &ne  muscular  intelligence 
in  ft  frame  ofvigoroas  enei^  applying  itself  resolately  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  subtleties  of  that  eoonnoaa  legend  we  call  Law,  backed 
by  extreme  good  luck  and  undeviating  fidelity  to  a  great  political 
poty,  has  made  an  unknown  Lishmau,  without  any  famOy  conuec- 
tions,  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Voila. 
tottf.  Of  the  Milesian  temperament,  with  its  impulsiveness,  fire, 
md  genius.  Lord  Caima  shows  uo  trace.  The  native  of  Ulster  is 
ifarewd,  resolute,  sagacious,  and  far-seeing ;  when  on  intellect  of 
tlm  kind  is  applied  to  trade,  he  generally  becomes  a  rich,  prosperous, 
Rud  infiueDtial  member  of  the  community.  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  men  of  this  kind  rise  in  Ulster  rapidly  to  fortune.  By  similar 
qnaHties  of  mind,  applied  to  law,  Lord  Cairns  has  made  himself 
what  be  is.  The  peerage  is  an  honour  to  Lord  Cairns  undoubtedly, 
hnt  Buch  a  man,  I  consider,  is  an  honour  to  the  peerage  : 
'KoD  cuivis  homiBi  oontingit  adira  Corinlhum.' 

I  h*»e  spent  many  a  summer's  morning  in  wandering  through 
the  woods  of  Cnltra,  an  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Kennedys,  in  the 
eounty  of  Down.  There  tho  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  was 
bom.  I  baTe  often  wondered  whether,  in  the  fresh  green  glades  of 
that  charming  wooded  retreat,  any  prescience  ever  dawned  upon  the 
boy's  mind  of  the  brilliant  destiny  wbicb  the  future  had  in  store  for 
Itim.  He  probably  prowled  about,  getting  curious  shells  by  the  sea- 
shore, and  making  small  mounds  of  sand  with  a  wooden  spade, 
after  the  manner  of  other  urchins.  His  father,  Z  have  beard,  died 
while  yet  young ;  and  I  believe  the  boy's  edncatiou  was  couduclud 
nndcz  the  careful  supervision  of  bis  mother,  to  whom  every  credit  is 
dne.  I  cannot  tell  whether  that  good  lady  surrived  to  see  even  a 
glimmer  of  her  son's  future  splendour ;  probably  not.  And  neither 
she,  nor  the  nursemaids  who  took  him  out  for  his  morning  walks. 
Dor  the  proviDcial  artist  who  fashioned  bis  first  pair  of — well,  muat 
I  my  pantaloons? — probably  had  the  most  remote  idea  that  they 
wen  tending  and  fondling  and  breeching  the  future  Lord  Chuucellor. 
What  proud  people  they  wonld  aU  have  been  if  such  an  idea  hait 
ent  crossed  their  minds!  Well,  there  was  no  lady  in  all  that  hmd. 
u  it  turned  out,  had  a  greater  son.  They  have  all  passed  away  now 
into  the  land  of  shadows ;  but  as  I  looked  at  the  Lord  Chauc«llot 
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of  England  in  his  full-bottomed  wig,  with  the  mace  before  him— 
which  30  many  a  feTcrish  hand  has  tried  in  vain  to  clutch — and  the 
Bar  of  England  hangiDg  on  hia  words,  I  wondered  if  the  pleaaant 
wooded  haunts  of  his  boyish  years  ever  recurred  to  hia  memory,  or 
the  thooghta  of  the  good  people  who  took  care  of  him.  Probably 
they  did,  or  he  would  not  be  so  great  a  man  as  he  is.  I  make  no 
pretensions  to  be  a  pbyaioguomiat,  but  as  I  looked  into  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  face  I  thought  I  could  discern  a  very  marked  distinction 
iietween  its  expression  Eind  that  of  the  other  eminent  person  whom 
I  had  60  recently  seen  presiding  in  the  same  court.  There  is  a 
subdued,  chastened,  and  quiet  sense  of  refined  power  apparent  in 
the  aspect  of  Lord  Selborne,  which  seemed  to  me  wanting  in  that  of 
his  successor.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  power  about  the  pre- 
fleet  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  seemed  to  ms  of  quite  another  kind — 
broader,  leas  subtle,  and  more  vigorous.  The  tones  of  Ms  voice  too 
ai'e  sonorous  and  manly,  without  any  of  those  dulcet  intonations 
which  characterise  the  melodious  utterances  of  Lord  Selbome ;  but 
bis  eye  is  quick,  active,  searching,  and  full  of  lustrous  intelligence. 
Being  the  first  day  of  term,  the  court  was  crowded  to  see  the  new 
chancellor ;  but  as  his  glance  fell  upon  the  present  writer,  who  was 
packed  in  the  throng,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  flicker  of  recognition 
pass  across  it,  although  many  years  had  passed  since  we  met.  The 
case  which  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the  court  during  my  brief 
Wait  was  not  one  of  the  slightest  public  importance ;  it  was  only 
an  appeal  from  the  deciaion  of  some  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction 
'which  had  reversed  an  order  in  bankruptcy ;  and  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  clear  and  vigorous  tones,  gave  his  reasons  for  dismiss- 
ing the  motion  with  costa,  I  bad  little  difBculty  in  understanding 
how  it  was  be  had  achieved  in  the  House  of  Commons  so  great  a 
leputation  ns  q  debater.  His  mind  appeared  to  pounce,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  subject  before  it  with  a  grasp  which  was  perfectly  com- 
prebenaive.  Its  component  parts  were  analysed  with  subtlety.  The 
Chancellor  then  seemed  to  draw  from  a  storehouse  of  professional 
knowledge  a  legal  principle  to  fit  into  the  facts,  and  be  then  drew 
a  perfectly  lucid  and  perspicuous  conclusion.  It  is  a  curious  tact, 
but  this  judgment — the  first  he  had  delivered  since  hia  present 
accession  to  power— I  was  informed  by  a  bystander,  reversed,  in 
effect,  a  decision  of  his  former  master,  Sir  Richard  Malins. 

It  was  in  the  chambers  of  Sir  Richard — then  an  equity  draughts- 
man and  conveyancer — that  Lord  Caima  received  his  legal  education. 
It  may  not  be  known  to  all  my  readers  that  in  former  days  it  was 
only  necessary  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  terms — that  is  to  say, 
to  eat  a  certain  number  of  dinners  in  some  particular  Inn  of  Court-— 
in  order  to  qualify  any  gentleman  to  become  a  practising  barrister. 
No  attendance  upon  lectures  waa  required,  nor  was  any  preliminary 
examination  necessary.     But  if  the  student  wished  to  qualify  him- 
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self  for  future  employment  by  acqniring  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  his 
profeasion,  then  it  was  nsnal  for  him  to  go  for  a  few  years  into  the 
chambers  of  some  practitioner  whose  business  was  tolerably  extensive. 
By  payment  of  the  email  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  down  any  stu- 
dent may  browse  at  will  in  those  delightftil  legal  pastures.  He  can 
Bee  every  case  which  comes  into  his  master's  chambers,  read  all  hifl 
law-books,  and  gather  the  experience  which  has  taken  a  long  life  of 
labour  to  amass ;  or  he  maybe  as  idle  as  he  pleases,  reading  nothing 
bat  the  daily  papers  or  the  last  new  novel.  I  have  been  told  that 
when  Mr.  Cairns  was  a  pupil  he  displayed  an  amount  of  energetic 
indostry  which,  in  one  so  young,  was  quite  extraordinary.  He  came 
early,  remained  late,  and  devoured  the  contents  of  every  paper  which 
came  nnder  his  notice,  with  a  legal  appetite  which  was  perfectly 
voracions.  The  result  of  this  intellectual  training  was  that  he  be- 
came, at  an  early  age,  quite  a  great  lawyer;  and  commencing  to 
practise  in  the  court  where  Mr.  Malins  was  then  the  leader,  the 
pnpil  gradually  absorbed  the  business  of  his  former  master,  and  the 
teacher  enjoyed  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  he 
had  trained  a  young  inteilectual  athlete,  who  was  destined  to  compete 
with  him  for  the  honours,  and  eventually  to  beat  him  in  the  battle 
of  life.  At  quite  an  early  period  in  his  professional  career  Mr.  Cairos 
received  '  silk,'  and  soon  afterwards  had  the  honour  of  contesting 
and  winning  the  representation  of  his  native  town,  Belfast,  in  Par- 
liament. His  future  success  thus  became  assured.  In  common  with 
all  his  countrymen,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  strong  politician ;  his 
{TOclivities  are  Conservative,  and  to  that  cause  he  attached  himst.-If 
with  enthusiastic  ardour.  He  became  Solicitor- General  about  the 
year  1858,  on  Lord  Derby's  second  advent  to  power,  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Escheqner  being  then  Mr.  Attorney.  On 
Lord  Derby's  third  accession  to  power  Mr,  Cairns  became  Attorney- 
General.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery,  with  a  peerage ;  and  in  a  couple  of  years  after- 
wards, on  Lord  Chelmsford's  retirement,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  Such,  en  brcf,  is  the  e.ttraordiuory  career  of  this  child 
offortnne,  resembling  more  the  romantic  incidents  of  some  fairy 
tale  than  a  dry  record  of  the  ordinary  details  of  human  life.  The 
career  of  Lord  Cairns  affords,  I  think,  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  Home  Rulers'  argument  in  favour  of  an  independent 
legialature.  If  a  native  parliament  had  been  assembled  in  the  old 
Sesate-house  at  College  Green,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
ambition  of  the  most  aspiring  Irishman  would  have  been  satisfied 
mth  presiding  there.     He  probably  woiild  never  have  crossed  St. 
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witb  prGBidrng  tnere.  ue  proDabiy  womd  never  bave  crossed  ^t.  ^h 
'      George's  Channel,  and  the  nobler  &eld  of  ambition,  witb  the  more     ^^| 

^Idndid  prizes  offered  by  the  English  Bar,  would  not  have  entered  ^^M 
1  into  the  imagination  of  an  Irishman.  In  bis  own  country,  from  the  ^^M 
[     pomlioDof  his  &milyand  the  inQnence  of  its  connections,  t\ie  %wc<rci%%  ^^M 
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of  Mr.  Cairns  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  and  almost  cer- 
tain ;  but,  like  Brougham,  he  chose  to  leave  behind  Mm  those  early 
associatioDB  and  to  try  his  fortune  upon  a  wider  field.  The  result,  is 
now  before  na. 

During  his  career  as  a  law  officer  in  the  House  of  Commona 
the  influence  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  on  the  debates  was  marked  and 
striking,  althongli  he  has  since  been  accused  of  a  tendency  to  infoae 
into  political  qnestiona  the  rules  by  which  courts  of  equity  are  regu- 
lated. He  yet  evinced  more  statesmanlike  qualities  than  any  other 
lawyer  of  equal  note  has  ever  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  he  was  on  the  Treasury  bench.  The  present  Prime  Minister, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  late  Lord  Lytton  were  his  associates  in 
office ;  and  in  point  of  readiness  and  brilliancy  as  a  debater  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  was  not  far  behind  them.  Upon  all  matters  con- 
nected with  bis  own  profession  his  authority  was  indisputable  ;  and 
when  at  his  interventiou  the  late  Ministry  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  Judicature  Bill,  it  was  whispored  that  Lord  Cairns  aspired 
to  a  sort  of  political  dictatorship,  and,  not  contented  nith  having 
clutched  the  great  seal,  sought  to  grasp  a  prize  still  moro  splendid. 
I  believed,  however,  at  the  time — and  his  conduct  has  since  gone 
far  to  prove  it — that  the  opposition  then  offered  to  the  measure  by 
Lord  Calms  did  not  so  much  proceed  from  any  objection  to  a  mo- 
derate measure  of  law  reform  as  from  an  honest  desire  to  preserve 
intact  the  privileges  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  which  ho  considered  in 
danger. 

I  have  endeavoured,  I  fear  very  inadequately,  to  present 
the  readers  of  Bel/jrarm  with  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinarily gifted  men  now  living.  There  have  been  lawyers  in 
this  country  perhaps  as  erudite,  but  none  who  attained  professional 
eminence  at  so  early  an  age  and  apparently  with  so  UtUe  efTort ; 
while  as  a  statesman  and  poUtical  adviser  of  the  great  national 
party  the  inilnence  of  Lord  Cairns  is,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel. 
When  the  life  of  Lord  Cairns  comes  to  be  added  to  the  long  list 
of  his  distinguished  predecessors,  I  cannot  hope  to  have  here  afforded 
the  future  biographer  many  facts  which  will  be  of  much  practical 
value.  As  every  incident,  however  trifling,  which  can  throw  any  light 
npon  the  character  of  a  personage  so  remarkable  is  of  value,  I 
cannot  couclude  without  mentioning  ouo  which  at  least  attests  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition.  Many  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of 
the  north-east  circuit,  which  traverses  the  province  of  Ulster,  and 
I  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  provincial  capital  of  Belfast.  I 
discovered  in  that  town  a  very  famous  pastrycook,  justly  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  superior  raspberry -tarts.  These  delicacies  I 
was  providentially  the  means  of  introducing  at  the  Bar  mess,  which 
highly  approved  of  my  tarts,  and  patronised  Mrs,  Linden  with  a 
liberahty  which  was  quite  surprising.     Not  long  ago,  having  a 
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sion  to  go  to  the  North  of  Lreland,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  old  friend, 
whom  I  fomid  grown  nncommonly  stout,  and,  I  was  glad  to  learn, 
T^y  wealthy.  Speaking  to  her  of  old  times,  I  observed  upon  the 
coiinter  a  bridal  cake  of  stupendous  dimensions,  glittering  all  over 
with  gorgeous  decorations.  The  cake  was  for  a  royal  bride — one 
ai  the  princesses — ^Mrs.  Linden  proudly  informed  me ;  and  she  was 
going  to  take  the  delicacy  herself  to  Windsor. 

'  And  pray,'  I  inquired,  '  how  did  you  become  a  recipient  of  the 
orders  of  royidty  ?  Have  the  London  confectioners  lost  their  cun- 
ning?' 

'  It  was  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  got  me  the  order,'  Mrs.  Linden  re- 
plied. '  He  used  to  come  in  here  often,  and  eat  raspberry-tarts 
just  as  you  did,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  got  to  like  them.' 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  I  dined  with  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  and  told  the  story,  which  I  rendered  much  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's credit.  His  reverence,  I  remember,  was  highly  deHgfated* 
He  had  always,  he  said,  considered  young  Cairns  as  of  quite  too 
studious  a  turn  of  mind  to  have  any  taste  for  such  frivoHties.  I 
must  confess  when  I  saw  this  great  personage  on  the  first  day  of 
term  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  crowded  upon 
the  occasion,  and  the  Queen's  counsel,  whom  he  had  entertained  at 
breakfast  that  morning,  bowing  before  him  in  their  silken  robes  and 
fiill-bottomed  wigs,  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  pleasant  asso- 
ciations of  Trinity  College ;  and  I  remembered  too  the  little  dingy 
back  shop  in  Bridge-street,  Belfast,  where  the  youth  who  was  des- 
tined to  become  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  indulged  his  innocent 
boyish  proclivities.  I  wondered  if  he  could  eat  a  raspberry-tart 
with  the  same  zest  now  as  he  did  then ;  or  if  the  many  banquets  at 
which  he  has  presided  in  solemn  official  dignity,  and  the  vast  stores 
of  legal  learning  he  has  accumulated,  would  cause  such  trifles  to  pall 
apon  the  great  man's  taste.  p^  ^^ 
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We  are — I  think  it  as  well  to  state  the  fact  distinctly  at  once — we 
are  the  most  distinguished  family  in — well^  let  us  be  moderate,  and 
only  say  in  England.  Bat,  unfortunately,  I  must  add  that  we  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated. 

*  Talent  is  never  fully  estimated  in  the  provinces,  my  dears,' 
sighs  mamma.  '  The  Stafford  people  hardly  know  what  it  means ; 
and  they  admire  any  tradesman  who  will  give  a  good  dinner  quite 
as  much  as  my  gifted  sons  with  their  brilliant  talent.' 

And  I  think  she  is  right ;  though  sometimes  I  think  too — I  am 
very  practical,  and  always  think  practical  thoughts — that  the  pro- 
vincial public  may  have  its  excuse  for  this  tardiness  of  appreciation. 

^  It  would  have  been  different,*  adds  mamma  plaintively,  '  if  we 
had  not  been  connected  with  that  distressing  Brewery,  which  still 
bears  the  nam'e  of  your  poor  dear  unfortunate  papa.' 

*  Why  unfortunate,  when  he  left  us  all  so  comfortably  off?* 
This  query  is  not  noticed  because  it  is  mine,  and  I  take  too 

decidedly  after  poor  dear  unfortunate  papa  to  be  much  thought  of. 

^  I  tremble  in  every  limb,*  mamma  continues,  looking  round  for 
sympathy  from  all  her  gifted  family  (except  me),  '  whenever  I  read 
that  John  Pelkington  on  the  Brewery  gates.  While  your  poor  dear 
papa  lived,  I  bore  it  as  well  as  he  could  expect ;  but  if  I  had  known 
he  could  consent  to  bequeath  his  name  to  the  Brewery,  I  should  have 
entreated  him  not  to  bequeath  the  name  also  to  m€,  and  to  my 
intellectual  and  sensitive — *  Tears  stifle  the  conclusion  of  this 
regret. 

I  nod  consolingly :  *  Never  mind,  mother.  When  we  live  in 
London  I  daresay  we  shall  find  people  who  have  not  even  heard 
of  the  Brewery.* 

But  my  soothing  remarks  are  little  heeded,  because  I  am  so 
exactly  like  poor  dear  papa  in  having  no  soul. 

'  Not  but  what  your  papa  was  a  very  good  man,  my  dears,  and 
remarkably  fond  of  me.  It  was  his  misfortune — I  never  did  say  it 
was  his  fault — to  be  bom  without  genius.* 

*  Perhaps  he  found  it  quite  as  comfortable,*  I  venture. 

*  Poor  child !' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  portray  by  written  words  either  the 
intense  pity  or  the  conscious  superiority  expressed  in  those  two  mono- 
syllables.    Naturally  they  increase  my  envy  of  my  talented  brothers 
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ud  sisters ;  but  perhaps  there  are  quite  enoagh  of  them,  withont 
me,  to  win  celebrity  for  the  Pilkington  family,  when  mother's  pro- 
phecy comes  tme. 

■  By  and  by,  my  deara,  yonr  genina  will  be  widely  acknowledged, 
ud  the  world  of  art  will  own  your  rich  endowments.' 

By  and  by !  That  is  the  esact  time  we  are  waiting  for,  all  of 
na :  and  perhaps  it  wonld  be  as  well  to  explain  how  many  we  are, 
because  we  always  seem  so  many  more  than  we  count. 

When  onr  parents  found  themselves  possessed  of  a  first-bom,  for 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  name,  they  made  a  simultaneous 
discoTery  that  their  wishes  were  widely  at  variance  on  the  subject. 
There  was  a  contest  of  many  days'  (and  nights')  duration,  and  from 
tliig  contest  both  came  forth  victorious.  They  had  entered  into  an 
mieable  arrangement  to  this  effect :  each  one  of  their  children 
ma  to  receive  two  names,  one  being  the  choice  of  either  pai-eut, 
md  the  parents  were  alternately  to  take  the  lead.  Of  conrse  mamma 
took  it  first  in  right  of  her  sex ;  but  poor  dear  papa  could  not  resist 
putting  in  a  proposal  in  the  flush  of  his  paternal  pride. 

'You'll  call  him  John,  of  course,  my  dear.  He's  bom  a 
brewer." 

'He  is  bom  to  adorn  the  worid  of  art,' corrected  mamma,  'The 
bampa  of  Time  and  Tune  are  developed  on  his  little  bead  exactly  aa 
HfiqF-Sre  on  those  of  our  great  musicians.  My  boy  must  be  Men- 
;  but  I  do  not  object,  for  your  sake,  John,  to  abandon  tho 
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i-ftxnr  dear  papa  said  he  'should  think  so,'  or  something  irre- 
Wnt  to  that  effect,  and  mildly  placed  his  own  name  in  the  rear. 
So  our  eldest  brother  was  baptised  Mendelssohn  John ;  and  though 
I  never  think  it  sounds  verj-  well  before  Pilkington,  I  wouldn't  for 
the  world  express  that  idea  much  oftener  than  I  do. 

In  their  next  child  mamma  discerned  the  promise  of  amazing 
beauty,  and  chose  Hebe  as  a  suitable  name  for  her,  skilfully  ignor- 
ing thcur  old  agreement,  in  the  hope  that  papa  might  have  forgotten 
it.  But  poor  dear  papa  had  not,  and  triumphautly  led  the  van  with 
Itis  practical  Bridget. 

'  Old- fashioned  notion,'  mamma  called  his  ;  but  I  don't  know 
nkether,  alter  all,  her  notion  was  not  the  older  of  the  two. 

In  due  course  appeared  another  son  of  the  house  of  Pilkington ; 
ud  in  Hm,  at  the  age  of  seven  days,  the  artistic  element  was  so 
pUinly  developed  to  the  mother's  far-seeing  eye,  that  she  proudly 
led  his  cognomen  with  Raphael,  poor  dear  papa  capping  It  up  pro- 
Baically,  as  usual,  and  having  him  registered  Raphael  Benjamin. 

Greatly  did  papa  rejoice  over  the  advent  of  a  second  daughter. 

'  We'll  have  a  Mary,'  he  exclaimed,  revelling  in  the  thought 
tbat  hit  name  led  this  time.  'It  is  a  good  household  name,  and 
never  out  of  place  anywhere.     We'll  have  a  Mary.' 
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So  they  bad,  of  coarse ;  but  mamma  utilised  his  choice  in  a 
diplomatic  m&imer,  which  displayed  her  snperiority.  Detecting 
early  symptome  of  a  bump  which  had  something  to  do  with  ima- 
gination (I  think,  prirately,  that  most  bumps  bare  a  good  deal 
to  do  mth  it),  she  made  her  choice;  and  if  my  sieter  is  not 
some  day  celebrated  as  Mary  Wortley  it  won't  be  her  mother's 
fault.  I  never  can  bring  myself  to  consider  that  Pilkingtou  soands 
quite  so  weU  after  those  names  as  Montague ;  but,  aft^r  all,  that 
sort  of  thing  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Then  I  was  boni,  and  mifortunately  exhibited  no  mora  signs  of 
genius  at  that  early  age  than  I  do  cow  ;  so  poor  dear  papa's  choice 
of  Susan  was  home  pretty  well.  But  just  at  the  last  moment,  though 
in  time  for  mj  life-long  discomfiture,  mamma  discovered  that  there 
bad  ODce  been  a  Mrs.  Belinda  Susan  Filkington,  immortalised  in  a 
pocket  volume  of  female — reri/  female — biography,  chiefly,  as  fcr 
as  I  can  discover,  in  consequence  of  having,  '  in  the  early  p«rt  of 
her  Ufe,  derived  little  satisfaction  from  childish  amusements,  and, 
as  she  advanced  in  years,  made  the  study  of  anatomy  the  favonritfl 
pursoit  with  which  to  occupy  a  remarkably  inquiring  mind.' 

I  am  not  proud  of  my  name.  One  initial  is  as  near  as  I  ever 
venture  to  it  in  writing,  and  I  think  I  should  sink  if  I  ever  bad  to 
repeat  the  marriage -service  in  public.  In  pious  hatred  do  I  hold 
Miss  Belinda  Susan  Pilkington  of  the  inquiring  mind,  and  I  rejoice  to 
leam  from  the  pocket  volume  '  that  it  did,  in  her  late  years,  acquire 
a  tendency  to  gloom.' 

That  is  how  our  names  were  chosen ;  but  I  believe  it  was  ob- 
eervable  from  the  first  that  poor  dear  papa's  names,  whether  they 
came  first  or  second,  were  soon  put  away  and  forgotten. 

We  are  not  a  very  large  family,  yet  I  must  confess  that  we  give 
that  impression,  as  we  lonnge  about  the  rooms  at  home  in  a  stately, 
absent,  large  sort  of  manner,  which  (naturally)  obtains  much  with 
those  Pilkingtons  who  properly  uphold  the  name,  and  are  foibear- 
ingly  coQscions  of  having  to  waste  an  immense  amount  of  sweetness 
OQ  the  dense  provincial  air ;  for — I  confessed  it  to  begin  with,  and 
have  partially  recovered  from  the  effort  now — the  rich  endowments 
which  were  bom  with  us — I  say  us,  because  what's  the  use  of  be- 
longing to  a  distinguished  family  unleae  one  may  appropriate  the 
hononr  9 — have  not  yet  led  us  out  upon  the  golden  heights  and 
imfading  pastures  where  genius  ever  flourishes. 

But  they  will  by  and  by ;  and  Stafford  will  then,  of  course,  as 
mamma  says,  have  the  grace  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  becaose 
our  genius  soared  so  far  above  her  comprehension  that  she  could 
not  appreciate  it.  '  By  and  by,'  mamma  adds,  '  when  we  take  onr 
stand  in  London.' 

My  brother  Mendelssohn  is  then  to  become  a  celebrated  com- 
poser.     Here  he  finds  it  rather  slow  woi^  1 
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EtjB,  nocmg  moBioiuiB  the  very  sorest  way  of  being  kept  back  is 
rare  genius.  Jealous  rivaU  are  always  auxious  to  queoch 
it,  tad  a  proTincial  public  always  nnwilling  to  acknowledge  it. 
■~~  there  ia  no  genius  at  all,'  she  esplaiDB,  'there  is  extra 
strength ;  and  that  always  succeeds  in  pushing  its  way  to 
Wait  a  little,  dear  boy.' 
He  is  very  patient ;  he  does  wait  a  little,  indeed  be  waits  a 
good  deal ;  and  during  bis  waiting  he  eTinces,  in  many  ways,  what 
t  true  musician  he  is.  He  invariably  goes  about  with  a  morocco 
DiDsic-case  in  his  hand ;  he  wears  his  hair  very  long  (I  beheve  this 
lo  be  the  most  important  thing  of  all) ;  be  likes  the  window  open 
vben  be  plays  'to  himself;'  and  be  always  sits  with  bis  head 
iaelined  to  one  side  when  listeniug  to  an  amateur,  and  wears  an  ex- 
pressiaD  of  generous  forbearance,  based  on  superiority.  Yet,  for  all 
these  unmistakable  signs,  the  van  seems  a  good  way  off,  owing  of 
course  to  the  prevalence  of  physical  strength  aud  the  rarity  of 

Mendelssohn  is  not  disheartened,  however,  and  continues  to  make 
Steps  towards  that  pubhc  sensation  which  he  is,  by  and  by,  to  create 
io  the  London  orchestras.  He  has  appeared  again  and  again  (and 
jet  again)  before  a  section  of  the  British  public,  at  what  are  caUed 
'Penny  Readings.'  I  write  are  called  advisedly,  because  wePilk- 
iogtons  always  drop  the  financial  adjective,  out  of  consideration  for 
Mendelssohn's  feelings. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  our  excitement  over  bis  first  appearance ; 
00,  not  very  soon. 

'  MetideUgokn  Pilklngton  has  kindly  conaented  to  perform  a 
fa*ta»ia  of  kit  own  composing.' 

This  iacl  the  programmes  stated ;  and  though  perhaps  the  ex- 
pesaion  was  a  triSe  strong,  considering  how  generously  he  had  prof- 
fond  bis  valoaUe  services,  the  British  public  did  not  know  anything 
Arat  that ;  so  it  was  all  right.  The  fantasia  was  called  '  Whisper- 
Moonlight  ;'  and  during  the  week  before  the  Beading,  we 
'Beriea  of  undress  rehearsals  at  home  to  hear  new  bits,  I  am 
ly  like  poor  dear  papa  in  being  without  soul,  that  I  found 
greatest  difficulty  in  dJstiuguishing  the  new  bits  from  the  old, 
and  covered  myself  with  confusion  as  with  a  garment,  until  my 
opinions  and  criticisms  were  universallj  ignored.  I  must  con- 
that  a  weight  was  lifted  from  me  tbcn.  I  no  longer  strained 
my  ears  and  intellect,  and  disgraced  myself  by  inquiring  iihen  the 
air  would  come.  I  sat  comfortably  in  the  background,  and  admired 
tbe  excellence  Mendelssohn  had  attained — in  the  art  of  tossing  back 
his  hair  just  when  an  exciting  race  down  tbe  piano  had  ended  in  4 
triumphant  bang  at  the  winning-post  in  the  bass. 

On  tbe  night  of  that  first  Beading  the  music-hall  was  crowded. 
It  might  have  been  because  tbe  coin  necessary  for  admimou  'fiu& 
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within  the  reach  of  moat  Stafford  householders ;  but  it  might  also 
have  been  becanae  the  ladiea  and  gentlsmen  who  requested  ns  to  See 
their  Oara  had  given  away  as  many  admissions  as  had  the  composer's 
mother,  who  glowed  mth  pride  to  such  an  extent,  when  Mendelssohn 
Pilkington,  Esq.,  sauntered  dreamily  to  the  piano,  that  I  besonght 
her  to  imfasten  her  collar. 

Mendelssohn  bowed  with  an  abstracted  air,  and  the  clapping  was 
{so  the  papers  said  next  day)  vociferous.  It  does  not  matter  who 
began  it^I  consider  that  a  private  affair  of  mother's — bat  v^heo  it 
had  quite  subsided  he  sat  down,  tossed  hack  Ms  hair  with  finished 
professional  skill,  and  began  to  introduce  'Whisperings  by  Moonlight.' 
His  expression  of  countenance  was  beautiful,  being  dreamy  and  ab- 
stracted in  the  extreme,  and  growing  more  and  more  so  as  he  played 
on — and  on — and  on.  A  young  lady  near  me  (she  was  not  lery 
young)  asked  me,  with  an  ecstatic  clasp  of  her  bands,  if  it  were  not 
exactly  like  whisperings  by  moonhght,  and  I  nodded.  There  are 
aeveral  kinds  of  whisperings  possible  by  moonlight,  and  thia  might 
have  been  upon  the  subject  of  mice  behind  the  wainscot. 

It  dawned  upon  me  by  degrees  that  the  introduction  would  have 
equally  served  its  purpose  if  it  bad  been  half  the  length ;  but  wheii 
I  ventured  to  broach  this  idea  to  mother,  she  nttered  such  a  deep  and 
impressive  '  Hush !'  that  I  collapsed  immediately.  And  just  then  a 
clashing  final  chord  broke  upon  this  seeming  introduction,  and  Men- 
delssohn rose,  and  graciously  bowed  aside  the  applause  which  of 
course  he  knew  he  merited.  The  WTiisperings  were  over  then,  and 
I  had  wasted  a  glorious  opportunity  by  supposing  them  only  intro- 
dnction.  And  I'm  sure  the  reason  that  the  applanse  was  not  deaf- 
ening was  because  mother's  supporters  were  as  much  taken  by 
surprise  as  I  had  been  to  find  that  they  had  missed  a  point — the 
similarity  of  our  ideas  is  easily  accoonted  for,  because  they  belonged 
to  the  Brewery,  and  it  was  the  Brewery  nature  which  I  inherited 
from  poor  dear  papa, 

'  Wait  until  you  receive  an  ovation  in  Exeter  Hall,  my  son,' 
said  mamma,  when  we  all  affectionately  clustered  round  Mendelssohn 
and  comphmented  him  on  his  lUliiit. 

And  that  is,  I  beheve,  what  he  is  now  waiting  for. 

My  brother  Raphael  is  waiting  too — for  his  pictures  to  abound 
at  the  Academy,  of  which  he  always  speaks  as  if  he  bad  been  re- 
presented there  for  years ;  and  indeed  it  is  scarcely  bis  fault  that 
he  has  not,  for  be  has  given  the  Hanging  Committee  many  and 
many  an  opportunity.  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  less  easily  de- 
pressed than  was  the  painter  whose  name  he  bears,  and  as  soon  aa 
ever  a  picture  is  returned  to  him,  ho  begins  to  talk  of  the  one  which 
is  to  make  a  sensation  at  the  folloBTng  exhibition.  He  takes  very 
little  time  to  select  and  arrange  bis  subject,  and  the  working  out  of 
hJB  design  ia  easy  to  him,  'not  only,'  as  mamma  explains,    " 
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he  haa  real  genins,  bat  because  he  aiso  baa  the  advantage  of  poasessing 
tbeantiM  model  in  bis  eldest  sister.'  Last  year  he  sent  a  gigantic 
paindng,  bo  large  indeed  that  we  never  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  its 
acceptance.  The  subject  was  Cleopatra  rising  in  wrath  from  her  throne 
Id  dismiss  the  messenger  who  brought  her  the  news  of  Marc  Antony's 
marriage ;  and  tboagh  possibly  some  people  may  think  Cleopatra 
nther  hackneyed  as  a  subject,  they  would  have  lost  this  thought 
then  they  contemplated  Raphael's  picture.  His  Cleopatra  was  so 
rtrikingly  new  and  original,  that  that  fact  alone  ought  to  have  insured 
its  election.  A  bold  stroke  of  genius  always  deserves  success,  and 
il  a-at  a  bold  stroke  of  genius  to  ignore  the  superb  dark  Eastern 
beauty  with  which  everybody  is  familiar  in  the  Egyptian  queen,  and 
la  bring  her  forward  with  freshness  before  a  satiated  British  public 
u  a  small,  smiling,  blue-eyed  yomig  person,  using  timid  gestures, 
ind  possessing  the  meekest  of  mouths. 

'  There  are  some  people  put  into  ofBce,  my  dears,'  remarks  the 
utist's  mother  suggestively,  as  she  makes  room  for  the  cumbersome 
packing-case  on  its  return  to  Raphael's  studio,  '  who  are  totally 
im&tted  for  the  post  they  have  to  Gil.  They  have  plodded  their  way 
into  8  kind  of  fame,  and  are  jealous  of  all  rising  talent.  But  you 
will  be  above  fretting  over  such  petty  feeUnga,  dear  boy.  Great 
men  most  always  have  great  enemies.  If  you  had  been  on  the 
spot  jon  could  have  asserted  yourself ;  and  so  we  must  be  in  town 
■gainst  your  next  picture  is  ready.  Being  on  the  spot  will  be  good 
loraD  of  you,  especially  for  Mary-Wortley.'  Mamma  always  con- 
nected the  names  by  a  hyphen. 

With  the  scepticism  which  I  inherit  from  poor  dear  papa,  I 
inquire  whether  publishers  are  ohllijed  to  accept  the  work  of  a 
Londoner. 

'  My  dear  Belinda,'  mamma  says  gracioasly,  '  you  understand 
extremely  little  about  this  sort  of  thing.  Your  sister  will  soon  get 
introdooed  in  hterary  circles,  and  then  her  name  and  her  fortune  are 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this,  because  it  will  be  an  advantage 
indirectly  to  me  too,  as  the  sister  of  a  popular  authoress.  At  pre- 
sent she  finds  it  difficult  to  get  her  literary  ventures  appreciated ; 
indeed  she  never  has  yet  had  a  story  accepted  for  a  magazine, 
doubtless  because  iu  literatore,  as  well  as  in  art,  physical  strength 
moceeds  so  much  better  than  mental.  The  constantly  recurring 
return  of  her  manuscripts  has  its  advantages,  by  allowing  her 
extended  opportunities  of  trying  every  field  ;  and  while  each  tale  is 
away  we  enjoy  a  period  of  the  proudest  excitement.  As  soon  as 
ever  it  is  posted  we  look  upon  it  as  accepted  and  successful,  and 
w«  all  congratulate  her.  She  bears  this  very  weU,  and  brings  out 
hir  Dot«-book  oftener  and  more  professionally  than  over,  that  she 
mty  jot  down  incidents  and  ideas  which  '  will  do' — an  esgreaaioa 
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which,  in  its  TBgneneBa,  h&s  &  thoroughly  literary  aoniid.  Ttis 
note-book  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  greatness  for  her,  and  od  its 
title-pago  B&phael  has  iliaminated  an  appropriate  line — s  little 
altered — from  Tnpper :  '  Wallieth  in  pleasures  multitudinous  the 
woman  ennobled  by  her  pen.'  And  at  the  other  end  is  an  index  of 
her  stories  in  the  order  in  which  (after  their  appearance  in  varioas 
magazines)  they  are  to  be  repablished  in  three  volmnes.  It  is  jnBt 
as  well  to  be  in  time  with  these  things,  else  one  might  fancy  that 
it  would  be  soon  enough  to  arrange  this  after  they  have  been 
accepted  for  the  periodical. 

While  a  manuscript  is  out  on  its  preferment,  Mary-Wortley  com- 
ports herself  with  great  success  as  the  Dietingnished  Authoress.  It 
does  one  good  to  bear  the  pleasant  graoionsness  with  which,  when 
any  sympathising  &iend  inquires  for  what  magazine  she  is  writing 
now,  she  names  the  one  to  which  her  story  has  been  offered ;  and 
it  does  one  still  more  good  to  hear  mamma,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
pride  and  confidence, — when  she  can  find  a  complimentary  review  on 
a  successful  novel, — reading  it  aloud  to  us,  and  substituting  Mary- 
Wortley  Pilkington  for  the  name  of  the  real  author.  Daring  the 
time  that  the  manuscript  is  away  in  abeyance,  we  take  a  most 
absorbing  interest  in  the  particular  serial  at  whose  office  it  lies ; 
but  on  its  return  we  find  an  entire  change  in  our  sentiments.  We 
glance  superciliously  through  the  contents  of  a  new  number,  and 
elevate  oar  noses  as  if  no  power  could  ever  tempt  its  to  read  such 
trash. 

'  I  think  it  behoves  this  editor,'  mamma  remarks,  'to  be  a  littl« 
more  careful  in  his  choice  of  matter.  It  is  not  only  important  what 
he  accepts,  bat  still  more  so  what  he  rejects.  The  magazine  is 
felling  off,  and  some  change  should  be  made  before  it  is  too  late.' 

When  the  manuscript  is  sent  off  again,  in  search  of  an  editor 
who  is  not  so  obstinately  determined  to  stand  in  his  own  light,  we 
all  cheer  up  once  more,  and  talk  again  hopefully  of  the  time  when 
our  bouse  in  London— and  our  level — shall  be  found. 

Mamma's  chief  reason  for  being  so  hard  to  please  in  the  choice 
of  our  abode  is  caused  by  Hebe's  youthful  loveliness — I  say  youthful 
loveliness  because  her  name  seems  to  keep  her  unusually  youtbM 
for  her  years. 

'  If  my  beautiful  child  is  to  be  thrown  among  ineligible  pariiM,' 
mamma  sighs,  'I  shall  never  know  a  minute's  peace.  Attractive 
aa  ber  style  of  beauty  is,  I  must  arrange  that  it  shall  attract  in  the 
proper  direction.  Hebe  will  by  and  by,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  a 
match  which  shall  place  her  among  the  aristocracy.  If,  for  instance) 
I  bestow  her  on  a  wealthy  and  worthy  baronet,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  meet  her  poor  dear 
papa  again  beyond  the  tomb.  Of  course  when  your  brothers  have 
become  famous,  Belinda,  you  will  have  the  mtrec  into  all  society ; 
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bnt  it  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  yon  to  be  the  siater  of  a  leader 
of  haut  ton,  and  you  can  make  most  interesting  conversation  aboat 
yonr  brother-in-law  the  earl.' 

In  five  minnteB  more  the  earl  wonld  have  developed  into  a 
UBiqaiB ;  bat  the  conveiBation  diverges  a  little.  '  Hebe's  beautiiti] 
[ace,*  mamma  conclndea  pensively,  'will  soon  be  made  familiar  to 
London  society  by  Raphael's  pictnies.' 

I  suggest  that  in  London  Raphael  can  engage  a  professional 
model ;  but  I  regret  the  suggestion  afterwards,  because  mamma  is 
so  hurt,  and  inquires  so  warmly  if  I  imagine  that  any  of  those  hard- 
Torking  paid  women  could  be  as  lovely  as  his  own  sister,  or  as 
o^ble  of  falling  into  graceful  attitudes  ? 

Having  made  the  first  step,  the  second  seems  comparatively 
easy,  and  I  intimate  that  variety  may  possibly  possess  a  charm  for 
that  benighted  institution  the  British  public.  I  try  to  recall  the 
irords,  and  pretend  I  didn't  mean  them,  when  I  witness  their  effect ; 
but  I  am  obhged  to  look  on  while  m^mma,  with  even  more  distress 
than  ofiual,  weeps  over  my  striking  resemblance  to  poor  dear  papa. 

'  My  dear  Belinda,'  she  sighs,  when  her  tears  gradoally  subside 
into  gracious  forbearance,  'yon  never  quite  understand  what  yon 
tty.  Is  there  not  a  never-ceasing  variety  in  Raphael's  method  of 
depicting  his  sister  ?  Is  there  any  likeness  (beyond  the  face)  be- 
tween Joan  of  Arc  in  armour,  drawing  the  arrow  from  her  neck,  and 
Little  Nell  sitting  alone  in  the  churchyard  ?  The  features  are  of 
course  the  same,  and  that  is  well.  I'm  sore  I  am  sorry  in  my  heart 
for  those  poor  artists  who  have  no  sit^ter  soch  as  Hebe  to  paint. 
And  certainly  it  ought  to  please  even  yon  to  think  how  Raphael's 
pictnres  will,  by  and  by,  extend  the  famo  of  Hebe's  loveliness.' 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  pleases  me  very  mnch — indeed  I  don't 
know  why  it  should — and  I  only  say  (because  I'm  so  like  poor  dear 
papa)  that  they  will  of  conrse  do  eo  when  their  own  fame  is  extended. 
Then  I  go  on  pladdly  waiting,  as  all  the  others  do,  for  that  London 
bouse  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  which  mamma  assures  as  is  to  be 
ODtB  by  and  by. 

Sometimes  there  darts  into  my  head  that  uncomfortable  oU 
Spanish  proverb,  '  By  the  street  of  By-and-by  one  arrives  at  the 
boose  of  Never ;'  bat  I'm  careful  not  to  ntter  it  aloud,  for  that  isn't 
by  uy  means  the  kind  of  house  we  want.  . 
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'  Louis,  they  want  you  to  meet  Klein  to-morrow  morning.    Special, 
Can  you  manage  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  can ;  I  can't  plead  unhealed  woonds  as  an  excuse,' 
I  answered,  with  a  grin.     '  "What  is  the  time,  and  whereabouts  ?' 

'Five  o'clock  sharp,  at  the  forest  pool,'  was  the  reply;  anc 
Fischer,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  my  shoulder,  looked  me  kind)] 
and  inquiiingly  in  the  face.  '  Now,  youngster,'  he  said  gravely, '  it'i 
a  scandalous  "  Bestimmung  ;"•  and  if  you'd  like  to  have  another  weel 
or  two  of  practice,  I'll  let  yon  have  it.  Don't  be  afraid  to  accept  m] 
offer ;  I'll  think  none  the  worse  of  you,  lad ;  for  Klein  is  an  nglj 
customer  to  deal  with.' 

'  Thanks,  Fischer,  you're  a  trump  ;  but  I  must  accept.     If  tlw 
cartel-bearer  had  been  any  one  else  but  cousin  Fritz,  I  might  ban 
jnniped  at  yonr  offer,  but  now  I  cannot ;  Fritz  would  be  ashamed  a 
me  ;  besides,  I  think  I  can  make  it  pretty  warm  work  for  Klein.* 
I  '  All  right,  youngster,'  said  Fischer,  with  a  pleased  smile.  'Don') 

■  drink  any  more  when  yon  have  finished  that  glass,  but  get  off  hom< 
Rs  soon  as  your  cousin  leaves,  and  turn  in  at  once.  I'll  call  yon  h 
plenty  of  time,  so  don't  be  nervous  about  being  late.' 

And  with  these  words  Fischer  nodded  pleasantly  to  me,  ant 
went  back  to  cousin  Fritz.  I  saw  their  two  beads  come  close  to 
gether;  then  Fritz  glanced  quickly  at  me,  gave  an  almost  imper 
ceptible  nod  of  approbation,  and  jotted  down  something  in  hii 
note -book. 

As  soon  as  the  list — a  pretty  long  one— had  been  gone  through 
the  two  second  officers  closed  and  pocketed  their  books.  This  done 
Fritz  chatted  with  those  near  him  till  he  had  finished  bis  beer,  anc 
then  the  two  officers  rose,  bowed  to  each  other,  and  with  anothe: 
bow  to  those  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  my  cousin  left  thi 
'  Kneipe,' 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  Fischer  pulled  out  his  pocket 
'  book,  and  rapping  the  tftble  smartly  with  hia  glass,  cried  out, 

'  Silentium  t' 

No  need  for  that.  Our  corps,  the  Zythusia,  and  Fritz's  oorpa 
the  Vinumia,  were  at  bitter  enmity,  and  we  all  knew  the  carteUlia 
vould  be  a  so-called  '  murder-list,'  that  is,  one  in  which  the  ohal 

*  TbU  slsng  expression  has  no  English  equivslent,  '  m&tcli'  biding  tbe  ne»T«c 
approach  to  it.  When  a  Germao  etutlent  sa^rs  ha  1b  '  beatimmt'  ho  meuu  thU  i 
duel  btu  been  arranged  lictweeD  another  person  and  himself,  with  or  wiUioat  hi 
own  consent  or  kaowledge. 
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Itng^  corps  matches  it3  best  swordsmen  against  tbe  worst  of  the 
ihHeDged  oorps.  And  a  murder-list  it  was  with  a  vengeance. 
Three  of  our  fellowa  would  be  horribly  wounded — try  a  runaway 
hiocV  at  Death's  door,  as  one  of  them  grimly  remarked— three 
others  wooIJ  be  aeyerely  cut  up,  two  would  perhaps  manage  to  give 
u  much  as  they  got,  while  only  one  of  us  would  thrash  his  man. 

'  And  now,  you  fellows,'  said  Fischer,  when  he  had  finished  reading 
Ibecballengea,  'I've  got  something  else  to  tell  you;  so  pay  attention. 
Yen  iiU  know  that  the  Vinamer  have  got  visitors.  Well,  these  Btruugers 
tant  to  see  how  we  fight  here  in  Vollenlenheim,  and  we  have  been 
honoured  by  the  request  to  produce  a  worthy  representative,  but 
nndar  most  peculiar  circumstances,  I  must  confess.  The  Vinumer 
Hint  they  can  impress  their  visitors  more  by  showing  them  how 
Vollealenheimcr  "  foxes"  can  fight,  and  Mulheim  came  this  evening 
wpresaly  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  his  cousin  Louis  and  KJein, 
If  Louis  bad  objected  or  shown  the  slightest  disinclination,  I  should 
it  once  have  refused  to  allow  the  duel,  and  would  have  placed  my- 
self at  their  service  to  meet  any  one  whom  they  chose  to  name ; 
but  Louie  agrees  to  fight ;  and  I  want  you  now  to  drink  a  bumper 
to  his  success,  and  then  we'll  give  him  the  "  battle  song"  before  he 
goes  home.' 

The  toast  was  drmik  with  an  enthusiasm  that  gratified  my  pride 
intensely,  and  I  was  further  honoured  by  their  singing  the  '  battle 
song,'  which  is  seldom  done  unless  the  impending  duel  be  one  of 
gnat  interest.  Although  I  had  never  yet  been  out,  the  reputation 
I  had  won  in  the  fencing -saloon  was  such  that  the  Vinumer  deemed 
B*  a  worthy  opponent  for  their  crack  'fox'  swordsman,  who  had 
tltcady  fought  five  duels,  and  nearly  killed  his  man  each  time. 
Klein  and  I  had  been  great  chums  at  school,  but  he  left  for  the 
nmTeraity  six  months  before  me ;  and  as  wo  had  joined  different 
corps  it  thus  came  to  pass  that  two  old  friends  would  on  the  morrow 
engage  in  a  perhaps  fatal  fight,  simply  because  they  were  ordered  to 
do  so  by  the  officers  of  their  respoctive  corps.  While  some  of  my 
corps'  brothers  were  congratulating  me  on  my  chance  of  winning 
■ucb  honourable  distinction,  and  others  condoling  with  me  on  my 
being  matched  against  so  formidable  an  opponent,  an  enthusiastic 
cry  of  joyous  welcome  was  uttered  as  Domberg,  the  pride  of  the 
corps,  sauntered  jauntily  into  the  room. 

A  tall  powerfully -built  young  fellow,  hill  countenance  strikingly 
handsome  and  intellectual,  with  laughing  gray  eyes  that  would  some- 
times light  up  fiercely  in  moments  of  great  excitement,  and  a  mouth 
BO  expressive  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  attracted  by  the 
geni&l  smile  that  often  lurked  upon  it ;  short  curly  brown  hair,  mas- 
sive forehead  strongly  marked  by  a  long  deep  scar,  clean-shaven 
■od  rather  palo  face, — his  was  a  head  that  deservedly  won  for  him 
the  name  of  '  handsome  Domberg."  As  a  swordsman  ho  was  biil- 
Tbibo  8«u»3,  Vol.  JX  F.3.  Vol.  XXtX.  ^ 
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lianty  daring,  and  effective ;  as  a  second,  oneqaalled ;  as  a  student, 
intolerably  lazy.  After  four  years  wasted  at  the  uniyersityy  hii 
exasperated  £ather  recalled  him  home.  A  few  months  afterwards 
he  managed,  by  some  means  or  another,  to  appease  his  irritaie( 
father,  and  returned  to  us  to  be  welcomed  as  one  welcomes  a  dearl; 
loved  friend. 

When  the  uproar  created  by  his  appearance  had  somewha 
abated,  Domberg  was  told  of  my  engagement  for  the  next  day;  and 
after  commenting  in  rather  severe  terms  upon  the  inequality  of  th< 
match,  offered  to  second  me  on  my  first  appearance. 

'Is  he  as  good  as  Klein?'  he  asked — 'I  mean  in  salooi 
fencing.' 

'  Much  about  the  same,'  answered  Fischer ;  '  his  high  cuts  ar( 
better ;  but  then,  you  see,  he  has  never  been  out,  and  is  sure  to  Im 
nervous  at  first,  whereas  Klein  has  got  any  amount  of  confidence 
now.' 

'  Well,  I  must  do  my  best,'  replied  Dornberg.  '  Can  we  save 
the  "  Abfiihr,"*  do  you  think  ?' 

'  You  can.' 

'  Then  that  will  do.  Now,  youngster,  shake  hands  and  be  of 
to  bed.  We'll  see  you  through  all  right  to-morrow,  so  sleep  easilj 
on  that  score.     Who's  to  call  you  ?' 

'  Fischer  was  kind  enough  to  promise  that,'  I  answered. 

'  Ah,  then  you  may  feel  yourself  flattered.  The  second  officen 
don't  usually  call  the  **  foxes ;"  but  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  something 
out  of  the  common.  Well,  good-night,  my  lad,  and  sleep  well ;  anc 
above  all  don't  get  up  before  you're  called.' 

So  off  I  went  in  high  spirits,  flattered  bythe  notice  that  wa{ 
taken  of  me ;  confident,  now  Domberg  was  going  to  be  my  second, 
that  I  should  escape  very  severe  treatment  at  Klein's  hands ;  and 
fondly  imagining  that  by  some  lucky  chance  or  other  I  might  or 
the  morrow  surpass  myself,  and  do  credit  to  the  corps  whose  coloun 
I  wore,  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  fasi 
asleep. 

I  have  often  wondered  since  that  I  could  sleep  so  easily  whei 
in  such  a  novel  and  trying  position  ;  for  many  a  night  had  I  laii 
•awake,  restless  and  uneasy,  wondering  how  I  should  comport  myseli 
when  I  should  be  obliged  to  fight  in  earnest.  Either  I  had  gainec 
confidence  through  the  knowledge  of  Domberg's  arrival,  or  els( 
things  dreaded  are  less  feared  when  present  than  when  in  prospect 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  certain  that  I  looked  forward  to  my  nexi 
morning's  adventure  with  great  composure  and  in  tranquil  con- 
fidence. 

♦  \\Tien  a  man  receives  a  wound  bo  dangerous  that  another  blow  would  provi 
fatal,  the  surgeon  stops  the  duel.  This  is  an  *  Abf  uhr,'  and  the  wounded  man  is  sale 
to  be  •  abgefxihrt'  (*.<•.  led  away). 
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Shortly  after  fonr  o'clock  I  was  suddenly  roased  from  my  sleep, 
and,  stariing  ap  in  bed,  saw  Fischer  eooUy  filling  his  pockets  with 
dgars  he  found  lying  loose  on  the  table,  while  Domberg  was  amusing 
lomaelf  by  balancing  a  chair  on  his  ciin. 

*  Now  then,  youngster,'  cried  Fischer,  when  he  saw  I  was  awake, 
*look  aliye,  we've  no  time  to  lose ;  so  while  you're  dressing  I'll  get 
breakfast  ready,  if  you'll  show  me  where  the  things  are  kept.' 

(riving  him  the  desired  information,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
began  to  dress  with  all  speed. 

'I  say,  Louis,'  said  Domberg,  who  by  this  time  had  tired  of 
playing  the  acrobat,  '  what  cut  do  you  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
panying?' 

'Horizontal  tierce,'  I  answered;  although  such  was  not  the 
case. 

'  Never  mind  that ;  Klein  can't  cut  it  with  the  sharp  edge.' 
'  It's  lucky  for  me  that  he  can't.' 
'Why?' 

'  Because  if  he  could  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  stop  it,'  I  retorted 
maliciously ;  for  the  most  difficult  task  a  second. can  have  is  to  stop 
this  cut  unperceived. 

'  There,  stop  that,  you  young  rascal,'  replied  Domberg  in  afiected 
anger,  as  he  threw  a  thick  quarto  volume  at  my  head. 

'Hallo,  you  fellows!'  cried  Fischer,  looking  up  as  he  made  a 
pause  in  his  cooking  operations ;  *  what  on  earth  are  you  thinking 
of,  kicking  up  such  an  infernal  row  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ? 
Why,  you'll  be  having  Louis's  landlord  fetching  the  police,  or  letting 
them  know  what's  in  the  wind ;  besides  that,  you  ought  to  know 
better,  Domberg,  than  play  such  a  dirty  trick;  you  might  have 
hurt  Louis,  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole  afi^air  even  before  it  had 
b^[un.  Come,  youngster,  no  more  humbug;  be  as  quiet  as  you 
can,  and  don't  exert  yourself;  for  you  will  have  need  of  all  your 
strength  and  energy  in  a  very  short  time.  And  you,  Domberg, 
just  get  the  bread  and  butter — sugar  too,  if  you  can  find  it^ — any- 
thing to  keep  you  out  of  mischief.  It's  enough  to  provoke  a  saint 
to  sec  old  fellows  like  you  act  as  if  they  didn't  care  a  button  for  the 
corps.  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  fine  fun  if  Klein  were  to 
thrash  the  vounpfster  in  the  first  two  or  three  rounds.' 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Fischer,'  laughed  Dornberg ;  *  if  you  had  not 
been  so  interested  in  watching  that  crazy  old  cofiee-machine  you 
might  have  seen  I  never  intended  to  touch  Louis ;  and  as  for  the 
row,  why,  I  don't  think  you'd  wake  old  Fusel  if  you  blew  the  house 
up.  Now  just  leave  that  coffee  alone  for  a  moment,  and  tell  me 
what  cuts  I  must  look  after,  for  that  impudent  young  scamp  there 
seems  to  fancy  himself  unassailable.' 

*  0,  does  he  ?'  growled  Fischer  ;  *  then  I  hope  he  mayn't  find 
himself  mistaken.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  you'll  have  to  keep  a 
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sharp  look-oat  for  sabre  cartes  and  low  cartes  in  second  and  third 
cats;  aboTe  all,  mind  the  sabre  cartes;  they  come  like  lightning, 
and  are  as  strong  as  a  horse's  kick.  Never  mind  the  '^  Dorchger- 
issene"  '  (horizontal  cuts  in  carte  pecoliar  to  the  Schldffer),  ^  Loais 
will  manage  to  stop  those ;  the  lad's  onick  enough,  bat  I  donbt 
the  accuracy  of  his  parry  in  the  apper  and  lower  portions ;  so  yoa 
mast  be  ready  to  fall  in  on  any  pretext.' 

We  were  all  seated  at  table  by  this  time,  sipping  the  hot  coffee 
as  quickly  as  we  dared ;  for  although  my  lodgings  were  not  m(H-e 
ihan  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  appointed  place,  we  did 
not  wish  to  be  behind  time,  but  rather  the  roTerse. 

*  Well,  youngster,  how  do  you  feel  now  ?'  asked  Domberg, 
Bmiling  good-naturedly. 

*  O,  all  right,'  I  answered  as  unconcernedly  as  I  could,  although 
I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  not  *  ail  right.'  Somehow  or  other 
the  coffee  seemed  to  have  an  oily  taste,  that  did  not  agree  with  me ; 
the  bread,  hard ;  the  butter,  detestable ;  yet  I  felt  bound  to  eat 
— although  I  had  npt  the  shadow  of  an  appetite — lest  I  should 
lower  myself  in  the  estimation  of  my  two  comrades  ;  conscious  the 
while  that  my  feigned  vigorous  attacks  on  the  food  did  not  deceive 
them  in  the  slightest.  Nor  did  it :  I  am  certain  of  that.  Both 
had  had  their  first  duel  to  fight,  and  however  trifling  the  danger 
ii^y  be,  you  cannot  look  upon  it  with  unconcern.  Some  may  be 
affected  less  than  others,  but  all  experience  a  certain  amount  of 
discomposure ;  everything  is  arranged  so  coolly  and  in  so  business- 
like a  manner  that  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reflection ;  no  passion, 
no  intense  mental  excitement  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  nerves.  It 
is  the  unknown,  the  mysterious,  the  ignorance  of  one's  own  power, 
that  makes  the  affair  so  peculiarly  irritating  to  one's  nervous  tem- 
perament. But  all  these  sensations  disappear  by  degrees ;  so  that 
when  you  have  been  out  half  a  dozen  times  you  are  able  to  treat 
the  affair  as  coolly  as  you  would  a  bout  in  the  fencing-school. 

*A11  right,  are  you?'  said  Domberg,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
*  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.' 

After  taking  another  sip  of  the  almost  boiling  coffee,  he  conti- 
nued, 

'  Feel  a  little  queer  here,  though  ?'  laying  his  hand  on  his  sto- 
mach; *  an  empty  sort  of  feeling — not  exactly  cold,  but  shivery,  eh?' 

*  No-o-o ;  well — yes,'  I  answered  rather  hesitatingly,  wonder- 
ing how  he  should  know  the  exact  symptoms  I  experienced,  and 
half  determined  to  deny  the  fact. 

*  Ay,  my  lad,  that's  just  how  I  felt.  What  do  you  say,  Fi- 
scher ;  weren't  you  troubled  like  that  ?' 

*  Yes,  something  of  that  sort,  I  think,'  answered  Fischer,  with 
a  grin ;  '  but  one  soon  gets  over  it.  Don't  let  that  bother  you, 
youngster.' 
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'No,  don't  be  anxiouB  qu  that  account,'  added  Domberg;  'yoa'U 
(h1  all  right  when  you  have  crossed  swords  a  couple  of  minntes. 
Bat  come,  4t's  time  we  left.  And  now,  Louis,  erapty  your  cup, 
my  lull;  you'll  feel  all  the  better  for  it.' 

I  took  his  advice,  and  thought  the  flavour  of  the  coffee  had 
voadeifall;  improved  during  the  last  moment  or  two. 

As  we  walked  along  the  narrow  pathway  across  the  fields,  the 
npid  motion  of  our  walk  and  the  cool  fresh  air  of  a  delightful 
^ring  muming  acted  on  me  like  some  invigorating  draught.  Un- 
eoosdoDsly  I  broke  into  a  merry  little  snatch  of  some  popular  stu- 
dent's song,  and  then  stopped  as  suddenly  as  I  had  begun,  astonished 
ttuy  own  coolness. 

'Feeling  all  right  now,  I  see,'  said  Domberg  good-naturedly, 
a  he  put  his  arm  through  mine.  '  Take  my  word  for  it,  when 
ODW  you've  tasted  blood,  you'll  want  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  get, 
uid  as  ofl«n  as  you  can.' 

'Perhaps  I  may,'  I  answered,  with  a  forced  laugh;  'but  some 
psople  are  satisfied  without  it.  Look  at  Vogt,  he  never  goes  out 
BPir.' 

*  Ay,'  returned  Domberg  gravely ;  '  but  you  see  Vogt  killed 
Ifemas,  and  a  thirst  for  blood  doE?s  not  imply  a  thirst  for  life.' 

Tlien  changing  the  conversation,  as  if  be  doubted  its  efficacy 
in  ehcering  me  np,  he  continued, 

•  You  wouldn't  undertake  a  fine  stroke  at  billiards  now,  I  Bup- 
IW§e,  oh,  my  boy  ?  Nerves  rather  too  excited,  I  should  say ;  at 
leaat  tliey  should  be  if  you  feel  as  I  felt  on  my  first  affair.' 

'  Shut  up,  Domberg,  and  don't  try  to  make  the  lad  Eervons,' 
nmon&trated  Fischer  ;  '  it  doesn't  matter  what  you  felt  at  first,  but 
what  you  did  afterwards.  Now,  Louis,  don't  take  any  notice  of  him  ; 
be's  always  trying  to  make  people  beheve  he's  a  regular  molly- 
ooddle.  Why,  how  do  you  think  I  found  him  one  day  ?  Fast 
asleep  ;  and  he  was  going  to  fight  Oehleuschliiger .'  You've  heard 
vhat  sort  of  a  swordsman  that  fellow  was — a  crasher,  and  no  mis- 
take. Yea ;  there  was  Domberg  half  an  hour  before  time,  and  aa 
no  one  had  come,  what  does  he  do  but  lie  down  in  the  shade  and 
go  to  Bleep,  and  rest  his  bead  on  his  right  arm  too,  like  the  thought- 
lesB  fool  he  was.  It  was  well  I  came  early,  or  he  might  have  been 
■o  stiff  in  the  arm  that  be  could  not  have  done  anything.  I  gave 
him  a  bit  of  my  mind,  I  can  tell  yon,  although  he  was  my  superior 
officer ;  for  he  had  no  right  to  do  aught  that  might  affect  the  corps 
Uuongh  him.' 

'Ah,'  said  Domberg  comically,  as  be  chuckled  at  the  reminis- 
cence, 'yon  should  have  heard  the  wigging  be  gave  me!  I  coald 
hardly  believe  my  ears.  I  never  knew  the  like.  "  Will  you  get 
up,  yon  fool,  you  idiot  ?  I  never  knew  such  a  thonghtless  donkey  t 
By  heavetiB,  yon  deserre  to  have  your  skull  cracked,  aiiiWo^ 
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yon  may!  No,  I  don't,  either,  for  that  would  count  agoicBt  us; 
bnt  it  would  serve  you  right  all  the  same.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  jourBelf,  you — you — '" 

And  Doniberg  foamed  and  spluttered  and  danced  about  in  ii 
tation  of  Fischer's  memorable  aermou,  looking  bo  ineffably  ridicoli 
that  I  oould  not  help  roaring  with  laughter,  while  Fischer  faimadf 
vain  attempted  to  frown  down  this  ludierous  exhibition. 

Come  along,  you  fellows,"  he  growled,  after  a  fruitleaa  attemjit 

suppress  a  smile, — 'come  along,  or  we  Bball  be  lato;  see,  thft 

Inumer  are  there  already.' 

We  were  now  close  to  the  appointed  place,  and  found  fifty  or 
Lty  students  already  assembled  there,  early  as  it  was.  The  "\'innmer 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  at  tho  near  side  of  the  littlu  lake,  while 
our  fellows  wore  stationed  some  twenty  paces  further  on.  Midway 
between  us  were  the  two  other  corps — near  to  us  the  Schniipen,  and 
between  them  and  the  Vinumer  were  the  Spirituser,  who  had  placed 
thomselvea  about  half  way  between  us  and  our  foes ;  this  appearance 
of  impartiality  being  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  provided  the  ■  Un- 
partheiischer'  or  judge.  To  get  to  our  position  we  had  to  paaa 
through  the  Vinumer  camp,  and  I  soon  caught  sight  of  Klein,  who, 
while  practising  a  few  'Lufthiebe,'*  that  whistled  shrilly,  and  to  my 
ears  most  ominously,  was  lau{;;hing  and  joking  with  a  group  of 
youngsters. 

As  Boon  as  he  saw  me  he  discontinued  his  practice,  and,  as  wc 
passed,  gave  a  friendly  nod,  which  I  of  course  rettimed.  Just  be- 
fore we  came  up  to  them,  we  heard  one  of  the  Vinumer  youngsters 
say,  '  Give  it  him,  Klein,  and  teach  those  Zythuser  "  foxes"  to — ' 
Here  Klein  cnt  him  short  abruptly  by  telling  him  to  hold  his  tongue, 
but  not  before  Fischer  had  heard  the  youngster. 

'  O  my  man,'  he  muttered  sBTftgely,  '  I'll  see  whether  the  Zy- 
thuser "  foxes"  don't  teach  you  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your  head. 
Here,  my  lad,'  he  continued,  catching  hold  of  one  of  our  youngsters, 
'do  you  see  that  "fox"?  Yes?  Then  challenge  him  to-night, 
and  tell  every  other  "fox"  to  do  the  same.  D'ye  understand? 
But  mind — wait  til]  we  leate  this  place.     No  quarrelling  here.' 

'There,'  said  Dornberg,  'you've  raised  a  hornets'  nest  now. 
There  will  be  a  regular  "  fox"  warfare,  for  their  men  will  be  Bun 
to  retaliate.' 

'  What  do  I  care  ?'  answered  Fischer  grimly ;  '  it  will  teach 
them  to  be  civil  at  any  rate.    By  the  bye,  I  don't  see  Miilheim  here.' 

'  Nor  either  of  the  other  officers,'  said  I.  'Visitors  sleepy,  I 
suppose.' 

*  Praetioe  ouU  in  the  kir  (whence  the  n&me),  lo  iniiira  llie  cert&inty  at  aatUog 
with  Llie  ah&rp  udge.  A  Eburp  cut  always  oautes  a  whtiUing  sound  ;  a  flat  ou  4 
dull  vlbratioD,  similar  to  tho  sound  made  by  blowing  Ihroufth  the  loofiel;  doMd 
Upe. 
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'I  suppose  BO,'  gnmted  Fischer.  'Ah,  here  they  come,  thank 
gooJneBBl' 

And  going  forward  to  meet  them,  he  tonched  his  cap  to  Miil- 
Ixim,  who,  retoming  the  greeting,  stepjwd  aside  with  him  for  a 
Dtoment. 

'May  we  go  on  now  ?'  Buggested  our  second  officer.  '  Both  men' 
hn.' 

'  Very  well,  Herr  Fischer,  I'll  see  to  it  at  once.  But  how  about 
the  sentries  ?' 

'  0,  let  the  "  Fuchs-Mftjorcn"  (junior  officera)  '  aettle  that.' 
'  As  yon  like ;  only  as  the  youngHtoi-s  seem  very  excited  about 
this  affair,  I  promised  to  see  if  we  could  manage  for  reliefs  every 
to  nuoutes.  We  shall  only  want  three  sentries,  one  at  the  end 
d  the  ckaussec,  another  at  the  cross-roads,  and  a  third  on  the 
skirts  of  the  forest.  If  you  don't  object  to  this  nrraGgcment  I  shall 
be  happy  to  furnish  the  first  relay.' 

'Much   obliged,   Herr  Miilheim ;    quite   agreeable.      But  it's 
birdly  fair  to   send  so  many  of  your  youngstets  off  at  once.     I'll 
npl^y  one  for  the  cross-roads,  and  you  send  the  other  two ;  then 
iDlm  minatcs  we  change  about.' 
'Thanhs;  that  will  do  admirably.' 

"Then  we  may  get  ready  ?'  * 

*  Yoars  to  command,  Herr  Fischer.' 

And  the  two  officers,  separating  with  renewed  cap-touching, 
oiled  npoQ  their  respective  men  to  strip. 

While  the  youngsters  were  bandaging  me,  after  I  had  stripped 
to  the  waist,  Dombcrg,  Fischer,  and  one  or  two  others  kept  my 
miud  fully  occupied  by  enumerating  Klein's  favourite  tricks,  and 
telling  me  how  to  avoid  and  how  to  meet  them. 

In  Schliiger  duels  the  only  parts  attempted  are  the  head  and 
breast,  yet,  although  my  right  arm  was  bandaged  with  thick  rolls 
of  silk  to  enable  me  to  parry  tho  attacks  of  my  adversary,  I  never- 
tbdess  felt  myself  open  on  every  side,  and  wondered  how  on  earth 
Klein  would  be  able  to  miss  hitting  me;  whereas,  when  I  looked  at 
bim,  I  quite  despaired  of  ever  touchng  him,  so  thoroughly  protected 
did  he  seem  to  be.  The  bandages  were  as  follows  :  the  a^iillarius, 
whieb  protects  the  armpit ;  the  arm  and  wrist  bandages ;  a  thick 
roll  of  silk  round  the  neck  in  form  of  a  cravat,  to  prevent  the  jngn- 
Lar  (torn  being  cut ;  a  coarse  old  shirt,  and  canvas  or  leather  Ealf- 
Ironsers  protecting  the  stomach  and  thighs,  although  no  man  ever 
dreams  of  attacking  those  parts,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  risks 
he  would  incur  in  doing  so.  Small  thin  plates  of  iron,  known  aa 
dualling  spectacles,  which  cover  the  socket  and  protect  the  eyeball, 
complete  the  equipment.  The  SekUifier  itself  is  a  spleudidiy- 
balanccd  weapon,  with  a  straight  double-edged  blade  about  three- 
quwiers  of  an  inch  broad  near  the  hilt  and  half  an  inch  9.V  lUe  '^vtA. 
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The  blade  is  not  only  narrow,  but  thin,  pliable,  and,  for  abont 
eighteen  inches  from  the  point,  sharp  as  a  razor.  It  is  so  light 
that  strangers  to  the  weapon  ridicule  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  much  damage  with  it,  but  a  true  swordsman  who  appreciates 
delicate  manipulation  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.  In  a  word,  it  is 
to  the  sabre  what  the  foil  is  to  the  bayonet. 

The  seconds  wear  thick  caps  with  deep  broad  peaks,  leather 
pads  before  the  neck,  short  padded  aprons,  and  thick  padded  leather 
ganntlets  that  reach  to  the  shoulder ;  they  are  also  provided  with 
dull  B word 3. 

Everything  being  now  ready,  we  were  marched  out  to  our  re- 
spective positions,  each  of  us  having  his  bandaged  arm  supported 
by  a  youngster,  so  that  the  heavj-  weight  should  tire  ua  as  little  aa 
possible.  Domberg  took  his  place  behind  me;  Miilbeim  in  the 
rear  of  Ivlein ;  Brauntwein  of  the  Spirituser  occupied  his  place  as 
judge  midway  on  one  side;  while  Busch  of  the  Viuumia  and  Fischer, 
as  our  witnesses,  stood  on  our  right,  and  held  the  swords  we  were 
going  to  use.  Such  was  the  case,  though  I  did  not  see  the  dilferent 
persons  I  have  mentioned ;  I  saw  nothing  but  Klein's  pale  face  and 
his  dark  eyes  gleaming  behind  the  black-rimmed  spectacles;  but  I 
know  it  must  have  been  so,  thege  being  the  positions  usually  occu- 
pied. After  trying  a  few  '  Lufthiebe'  with  our  swords  to  see  that  they 
sat  well  in  the  hand  and  were  set  truly,  during  which  exercise  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  my  cuts  whistled  as  merrily  as  those  of  my 
opponent,  we  handed  the  weapons  back  to  our  witnesses.  A  slight 
pause,  and  then  Brauntwein  drew  out  his  watch,  note-book, 
pencil. 

*. '  AJl  ready  ?'  he  asked. 

'  All  ready,'  came  echoed  from  both  sides. 

'  Silentium  for  the  duel,' 

Cousin  Fritz  now  took  the  word. 

'  Cross  yoai  blades,  ready,  go  !'  _ 

Immediately  following  the  last  word  came  Klein's  attack  with 
surpassing  force.  I  parried,  returned,  parried  again;  and  then,  with 
a  sudden  cry  of  '  Halt !'  Domberg  sprang  in  and  covered  me  from 
any  possible  attack. 

He  had  determined  to  allow  only  short  rounds,  so  that  my  being 
a  little  weaker  than  Klein  should  not  he  made  use  of  to  my  disad- 
vantage by  my  opponent  wearying  me  with  long  rounds.  Seconds 
interpose  and  atoji  the  round  (Gang)  on  various  pretexts — a  pre- 
tended belief  that  the  other  side  has  been  wounded,  the  slightest 
disorder  in  the  bandages  of  their  own  principal,  a  bend  in  one  of 
the  swords,  a  supposititious  irregularity  committed  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  other  reasons  of  like  nature.  This  enables  them  to 
curtail  the  rounds  at  pleasure  as  their  judgment  prompts,  thna 
rendering   of  great  importance  the   post  of  second,   as   he   must 
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not  oaiy  be  cool,  jadicions,  and  quick- sigh  ted,  swift  in  decJaion 
sDii  ]irompt  in  action,  but  also  quick-witted  enough  to  invent  an 
cxcaso  for  his  interposition.  Should  his  escuee  be  considered 
iuTiiiil,  he  is  warned  for  the  first  time ;  the  third  warning  is  fol- 
kved  by  dismissal  from  his  post,  wLich  is  taken  by  another.  It 
naturally  follows  that  the  opposite  side  do  their  utmost  to  re- 
noTs  a  good  second  by  this  means,  not  only  because  it  gives  their 
nan  a  better  chance,  but  also  because  it  casts  a  reflection  upon 
the  honour  of  their  adversaries.  Such  mancouvres  are  only  resorted 
lo  when  a  very  bitter  feeling  exists  between  the  two  corps,  or  when 
tte  second  is  personally  objectionable.  When  corps  are  on  a 
friendly  footing,  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  the  rounds  may  be 
itopped  at  any  time  without  any  excuse  being  necessary.  But  be- 
tween us  and  the  Vinumer  the  hatred  was  so  intense  that  every 
m«uia  was  employed  to  harass  each  other, 

AMien  Domherg  sprang  in  and  covered  me,  consin  Fritz  asked 
shupk, 

'Why  halt?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  the  judge,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  modiam  of  communication  between  the  seconds.  Brauntwein 
simply  turned  to  Doroberg  without  speaking,  and  received  for  reply, 

'  PlesBO  to  examine  head  on  other  side.' 

The  judge's  eyes  twinkled  comically  aa  he  gravely  stalked  up  to 
Klein ;  and  passing  his  hand  through  my  adversary's  hair,  looked 
U  it  to  see  if  it  was  stained  with  blood. 

"Nichts  da'  (Nothing  there),  was  his  decision. 

MTierenpon  the  Vinumer  crew  howled  derisively  ;  while  we  an- 
■wered  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
tiro  neutral  corps, 

'  The  Herr  Unpartheiischer  is  requested  to  order  the  seconds 
"on  the  cross,"  '  said  cousin  Fritz. 

'The  seconds  requested  to  take  up  position  cross-wise,'  echoed 
Bnontwcin,  retiring  a  little  to  make  room  for  the  change  of  posi- 
tiiHi  effected  by  Domberg  and  Fritz  placing  themselves  equidistant 
from  Klein  and  myself,  bo  that  the  principals  and  seconds  stood  on 
the  points  of  an  imaginary  cross,  thus  rendering  the  interfereuoe  of 
tbe  seconds  more  difficult  and  dangerous. 

This  done,  Domberg  intimated  that  all  was  ready,  wherenpoQ 
Fritz  gave  the  word  of  command ;  and  again  did  Klein's  attack  fol- 
low with  incredible  swiftness,  while  my  return  blow  was  stopped  by 
FritK,  who  hnrriedly  appealed  to  the  judge  : 

'  Bitte,  den  Blutigen  zu  erkliiren'  (Please  to  make  a  note  of 
Ihit  wound),  pointing  to  the  blood  trickling  down  my  right  temple. 

Immediately  on  receiWng  Klein's  blow,  I  felt  a  sharp,  sudden, 
bnnuDg  sensation  just  above  my  temple,  followed  by  an  exquisite 
iBeling  of  pleftsnrable  relief  as  the  blood  welled  slowl;^  ioiOx — «.  l^- 
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ing  indescribably  grateful  and  delicious,  but,  unhappily,  fleeting  and 
transient  as  the  reflection  of  distant  lightning. 

Fischer,  Dornberg,  and  the  doctor  were  with  me  in  an  instant ; 
hut  only  for  a  moment. 

'  "  Schmiss"  or  "Blutiger"  ?'*  I  asked  of  Fischer  as  lie  was 
turning  away.  ' 

'0,  it's  nothing — a  strong  "Blutiger,"  about  an  inch  ftnd  a 
half  long,  but  not  deep.  Look  out  for  sabre  cartes  now,'  he  whis- 
pered, and  took  up  his  old  position. 

I  took  the  hint  and  planned  accordingly, 

When  cousin  Fritz  again  gave  the  word,  I  waited  cantiously; 
and  parleying  the  terrific  sabre  carte  tliat  Klein  led  with,  I  returued 
a  '  Durchgerissener'  as  strongly  and  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

'Halt!'  cried  Doniberg  triumphantly,  springing  in  between  ns 
as  he  pointed  to  Klein,  who  had  ducked  forward  to  let  the  blood, 
which  was  pouring  fast  from  his  forehead,  fall  clear  of  his  clothes. 

Then,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  he  sneecingly  repeated  the  remark 
which  had  called  forth  such  derision  Irom  the  Vinumer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  duel, 

'Please  to  examine  bead  on  other  side.' 

Branutwein  nodded  coldly,  and,  without  stirring  from  his  place, 
jotted  down  the  report  in  his  note-book  ;  while  the  other  side  acknoiv- 
ledged  our  sarcastic  cheers  with  furious  glances- 
Fischer,  who  had  been  casting  inquisitive  looks  at  Klein'a 
wound,  now  came  up  and  slapped  me  on  the  back  encouragingly, 

'  Three  needles  at  least,  you  young  beggar,'  said  he,  thus  inti- 
mating that  the  wound  was  rather  severe. 

When  the  doctor  had  stanched  the  wound  for  a  minute  or  two, 
he  retired,  and  we  prepared  for  a  fresh  round.  Klein's  appearance 
now  was  anything  but  one  tending  to  inspire  confidence — ^hi^  lips 
set,  his  eyes  gleaming,  and  the  blood  gushing  from  his  wound  with 
every  breath  he  drew.  But  it  made  no  impression  on  me  :  I  had 
tasted  blood,  and,  aa  Dornberg  had  said,  I  thirsted  for  more.  My 
feeliugs  then  were  of  savage  brutality,  and  my  most  passionate  dc 
sire  a  wish  to  wound  afresh.  When,  how,  I  did  not  care ;  but 
do  it  I  must.  Again  the  blows  fell ;  hot  this  time  the  attack  came 
from  me,  lilein  exerting  himself  but  little— playing,  in  fact,  a  wait- 
ing game. 

Once  I  attempted  his  head  with  high  carte ;  but  my  blow  fell 
short — the  screw  of  the  blade,  which  projects  beyond  the  hilt,  had 
caught  in  my  wrist  bandage.  Return  on  guard  I  could  not,  and  I 
gave  myself  up  for  lost  as  I  saw  Klein's  sword  sweep  on  with  a  rush 
like  lightning.  That  half-second  was  an  hour  of  torture,  I  heard 
Domberg's  shriek  of  '  Halt !'  saw  something,* black  flit  past  my  eyes, 
•  ^  >  Scluuiiu'  U  a  wound  rGqaiiiug  to  ba  »cira ;  a  '  Blutiger,'  one  tax  » 
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lod  then  the  grating  rush  of  Kleiu's  sword  fell  oa  i 
!we|it  h&nulessly  up  the  blade  of  Dornberg's  weapon. 

A  marmnr  of  adniiratioD  from  friend  and  foe  greeted  this  bril- 
liut  eumple  of  my  second's  skill. 

'  Warnm  eingesprmigen  ?'  (Why  interposed  ?)  cried  Fritz. 

'Sword  caught,'  was  Dornberg's  qniet  answer. 

I  held  it  out  to  Braontwein. 

'It  is  so,'  nas  lys  decision. 

'Proceed,'  said  Fritz  angrily,  aJthongh  he  was  my  cousin. 

Three  or  four  short  rounds,  in  which  nothing  beyond  a  few 
Ecntches  occurred,  and  then  Klein  suddenly  took  the  aggressive  so 
anetpectedly  that  he  was  successful.  A  feint  in  tierce,  a  parry  in 
the  same,  and  then  a  horizontal  tierce  came  crashing  through  my 
nght  cheek.  Now  it  was  my  turn  to  lower  my  head  and  spit  out 
Ihe  blood  that  came  rushing  into  my  mouth ;  while  our  fellows  were 
too  anxioos  and  too  disconsolate  to  care  for  the  triumphant  glances 
ottlie  Vinumer. 

Again  was  I  examined  by  the  doctor,  Dornberg,  and  Fischer; 
irat  this  time  they  did  not  turn  away  atter  a  superficial  glance. 

'  Stiff,"  muttered  the  doctor  when  he  had  concluded  his  ex- 
unioation. 

'  Bad  ?'  asked  Dornberg. 

'  Yes,'  was  the  answer.  '  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  not  to 
idiise  an  "  Ahfuhr,"  for  it  will  leave  a  nasty  scar  nnless  soon  looked 
dto.' 

'Damn  the  scar '.'  said  Fischer  testily ;  *  who  cares  about  that  ? 
CiQ  he  go  on  without  much  risk  ?' 

'Yes,'  returned  the  doctor  in  b  pet, — for  he  didn't  relish 
Fucher's  tone, — '  if  you  keep  the  rounds  short  and  the  rests  long, 
ud  Blanch  the  blood  effectually ;  but  if  he  gets  another  tap  on  the 
lop  of  that,  he — " 

*AU  right,'  interrupted  Fischer  rudely,  for  he  was  not  in  a  very 
fJeuant  humour.  Then  to  me  :  '  Never  mind  the  scratch,  youngster; 
it's  not  worth  speakjjjg  of;  and  if  it  won't  heal  nicely  you  must  let 
jour  heard  grow.  Go  in  with  a  tierce  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  look 
mt  sharp  for  horizontal  returns.  Are  you  ready,  or  will  you  rest  a 
Inl  longer  ?' 

■Nut  zn'  (Drive  ahead),  I  answered. 

'  All  right,  my  lad.  That's  the  way  to  do  your  work,'  he  added, 
nth  a  pleased  ainile. 

'  "Wbat  did  Fischer  tell  you  to  do  ?'  asked  Dornberg,  coming  up. 

'  High  tierce  as  hard  as  I  could.' 

Uc  looked  grave  for  a  moment  as  be  muttered, 

'  It  will  leave  him  confoundedly  open.'     Then,  '  What  parry  ?' 

'Against  horizontal  returns.' 

•Ah,'  said  Dornberg,  with  a  quiet  chnckle,  '  that  leWo'M  VcQ^wft 
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his  busiuees  and  XlGin's  ways  to  a  T.  Now  be  quick  Tritii  jont 
attack,  aud  you'll  have  him ;  mind,  vrtist  well  up.' 

Again  in  position.  As  the  last  word  of  command  dropped  from 
my  cousin's  mouth,  I  obeyed  the  orders  given  to  rae.  A  shrill  hiss, 
a  crashing  thud,  and  Klein,  jerking  up  his  hand,  staggered  hack- 
wards  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  corps -brothers,  who  sprang 
forward  to  catch  him. 

Intense  excitement  aud  commotion  followed.  My  corps -brothers 
gathered  round  me  with  noisy  and  joyous  congratulations.  Suddenly 
Fischer  broke  his  way  through. 

'  Quiet,  you  brutes  !'  be  cried  savagely,  as  he  turned  on  a.  laugh- 
ing couple.  Then  to  me,  '  Strip  aud  dress.  Lotz  of  the  Scbnapsia 
will  stitch  your  cut  up.  Now,  you  youngsters,  what  are  you  storing 
at  ?  Pack  the  things  up  at  once,  and  bold  your  tongues,  and  off 
with  you.' 

'  What's  the  matter  ?'  I  asked  anxiously,  as  the  fellows  silently 
dispersed. 

'A  tofls-up  whether  he  lives  or  dies,'  he  answered  curtly,  hnt 
not  nnkindly,  as  he  caught  sight  of  my  face. 

For  three  days  and  nights  did  Klein's  life  hang  on  a  thread.      I 
How  I  Bufibred  during  that   time  I  will   not  say ;   hut  at  last  the     f 
doctors  gave  signs  of  hope,  and  after  a  long  weary  illness  Klein  onoA 
more  appeared  among  us. 

He  never  fought  again :  another  wound  on  the  same  place  won^^ 
have  caused  instant  death. 

The  aniiouB  inquiries  made  by  our  fellows  diuing  Klein's  illness  -' 
and  their  evident  sympathy  and  concern,  promotod  a  better  feelii^"*^ 
between  the  Vinunier  and  us,  resulting  in  the  recall  of  their  la^»  - 
'  murder-list,'  and  the  subijtitution  of  one  unassailable  in  its  i 
partiality. 
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Girra  a  pair  of  uiteUigest  eyes,  a  sturdy  understanding  in  the  eliapd 
ofl^,  vriLh  Inngs  and  appetite  to  match,  and  a  man  in  his  prime 
need  never  fail  to  enjoy  hia  occasional  holiday  with  more  than  the 
iMt  of  a  schoolboy.  Formerly  Shanks  his  mare  was  not  considered 
an  animal  fit  to  carry  a  gentleman.  Nowadays,  when  competi- 
tion has  elbowed  bine  blood  into  the  gutter,  and  it  is  a  positive  dis- 
idvantage  to  have  had  a  grandfather,  yoar  gentleman  must  trudge, 
whilst  his  pork- butcher' 8  thoroughbred  kicks  up  the  mud  in  hia  face. 
After  all,  walking,  except  of  course  in  tight  or  comucopian  boots, 
is  of  b&rdBbips  the  one  nearest  akin  to  luxury.  '  Wo  can't  all  be 
Uilors,'  remarked  a  certain  illustrious  personage  to  Puddle  the  snip, 
vbo  had  objected  that  the  company  at  Baden  was  '  mised' ;  d 
/ortiori  some  of  ns  cannot  be  eldest  sous  and  inherit  ancestral 
atat«B.  Wherefore  a  fate  which  may  not  bo  cured  must  e'en  be 
ndared. 

Now  the  question  which  a  pedestrian  naturally  asks  himself, 
tlwn  contemplating  a  serious  excursion  ia,  '  Where  to  ?'  If  we 
ire  at  all  acquainted  with  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  denizens  of 
Babylonia,  this  qnery  is  a  poser  for  moat  people.  You  know  by 
bait  every  tree  in  Combe  Wood  and  Richmond  Park.  The  river 
jotthave  done,  and  been  done  by  in  the  shape  of  riverain  bostelries, 
till  the  very  sound  of  the  word  Thames  palls  upon  your  ear.  With 
the  conifers  of  Walton  and  Weybridge  you  are  desperately  familiar. 
HuTow-on- the -Hill,  Stonmore,  the  Esbcs  marshes,  Chiselhnrst,  and 
Snndridge  have  been  reconnoitred.  The  chalk  hills  of  Kent,  well 
powdered  with  adders,  have  felt  the  imprint  of  your  bootmaker's 
|)9tcnt  heel.  Bletchingley,  Dorking,  and  all  that  lovely  countiy  has 
80  delighted  a  pictorial  instinct  that  you  dread  an  anticlimax.  You 
otiBt  range  farther  afield.     But  where  ?  And  how  ? 

We  will  endeavour  for  a  brief  space  to  act  as  your  cicerone,  pro- 
mising you  a  treat  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  south  of  the  Trent, 
ud  at  no  very  colossal  expenditure  either  of  sfao^lealher  or  income. 
We  must  de  rigueur  bargain  for  a  clondless  day.  Da  rcste,  the 
seuon  matters  little.  If  you  prefer  greenwood,  select  spring  or 
nunmcr ;  if  orange  or  red  fohage,  autumn  ;  if  white  with  the  weird 
mystery  of  fairyland,  the  rime  of  winter.  It  ia  all  and  always  beau- 
tiful ;  ami  withal  so  silent,  grand,  and  old-world,  that  but  for  the 
evenness  of  the  roads  you  might  fancy  yourself  back  again  in  the 
Middle  Ages, 
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Forward  then.  You  take  a  ticket  for  Reading,  either  from  ■ 
Paddington  or  Waterloo — it  is  quite  immaterial.  Get  over  the  i 
railway  bnsiness  aa  early  aa  yoit  convonicntly  cau,  but  by  all  means  f 
feed  to  the  very  full  before  leaving  the  hospitable  town  where  fc 
biscuits  are  manufactured,  for  the  ChiltemB  are  not  reliable  in  tho  ■ 
matter  of  provender.  These  prelimiaariea  settled,  yon  cross  CaTers-  . 
ham  bridge,  and  find  yourself  in  the  claasic  county  of  Oxford,  a  > 
pilgrim  of  landscape. 

Toiling  up  Caversham  Hill  with  a  ghastly  chalk-pit  on  one  side, 
and  a  Stoke-Pogis-looking  old  church  on  the  other,  you  begin  la  \ 
realise  the  gracofulnndulationsoftheChiltem  Range.  Theneighbont- 
hood  of  Reading  being  ehgible  for  building  sites,  land-owners  seem 
to  have  purposely  deformed  ita  natural  beauty  by  cottiug  down  the 
trees.  In  less  than  a  mile,  however,  you  escape  from  thia  bwe- 
neas.  The  road  first  becomes  a  picturesque  avenno.  Then  yon 
remark  that  the  woods  close  in  on  your  path,  like  the  Russian 
cannon  at  Balaklava,  to  the  right  and  left.  At  last  you  are  fairly 
immersed  in  the  beech  woods,  and  can  imagine  yourself  Bolnn 
Hood,  Priar  Tuck,  or,  if  in  a  loftier  vein.  Sir  Gawain  on  a  wild- 
goose  quest.  Wo  term  this  tract  of  country,  in  accordance  with  its 
own  modest  pretension,  the  beech  woods.  It  would  be,  howeTer,(ir 
more  accurate  to  designate  it  forest ;  for  a  noble  forest  it  is,  stretch- 
ing from  "Whitchurch,  opposite  Pangboume,  right  away  to  Stokeo- 
church  in  Buckingbani shire,  its  greatest  latitude  being  abont  eight 
miles,  between  Henley  and  Nuffield.  The  soil  is  for  tho  most  pV^ 
chalk  and  flint,  with  oases  of  gravel.  The  population  is  abn'"'-  ' 
mally  sparse  ;  hut  the  pheasants  and  bares,  being  much  the  reverS^t 
attract  gangs  of  poachers,  whose  nocturnal  enterprise  helps  ^ 
supply  Leadenhall  Market. 

The  first  place  of  consideration  you  pass  along  the  road  is  Ca.*'^ 
End,  the  seat  of  H.  Vanderstegen,  Esq. ,  who  has  inherited  the  aor^ 
of  the  Brigbams,  an  ancient  and  honourable  county  family.     If  yC^ 
were  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  and  could  be  in  two  places  at  one^^' 
yon  might,  without  severe  locomotion,  catch  a  glimpse  of  Har^* 
wick,  a  genuine  Elizabethan  mansion,  the  property  of  Mr.  Powj^  " 
Lybbe,  the  representative  of  another  good  old  stock ;  or  of  Blount'^* 
Conrt,  so  called  after  the  Blounta,  who  still  adhere  to  their  ancient 
habitation,  and  moreover  to  the  ancient  faith.     In  fact  Chiltemiai^ 
covered  with  armigerons  folk,  who  have  never  made  up  their  mintC- 
to  sell  manorial  rights,  which  every  fresh  decade  become  more  ani 
more  prized  and  precious. 

From  Cane  End — still  following  our  guidance — you  walk  through 
a  leafy  paradise  to  Woodcote,  where  you  get  a  peep  of  the  grim 
Berkshire  Downs  and  tho  White  Horse  Range.  From  thence,  a 
short  half  mile,  to  Checkenden,  a  handsome  church  of  Norman 
outline)    containing  a  splendid  mediaeval   hrass  of  Sir  £.  £fid6> 
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Having  satisfied  yonr  archsBological  Inst,  if  you  have  any,  Shanks 

his  mare  is  gently  spurred,  and  yon  march  off  to  Scots  Common, 

the  loveliest  spot,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  this  line  of  territory.     To  call 

it  a  common  seems  a  mere  f agon  de  parler.    It  is  indeed  a  golconda 

of  greenery,  such  a  bit  of  perfect  foreground  as  would  rejoice  the 

iieari  of  Mr.  Yicat  Cole.     At  the  entrance  of  the  farmyard  abut- 

tJDg  on  the  common  stands  the  shell  of  a  giant  oak,  planted,  at  a 

guess,  by  some  Saxon  ere  ever  Bassett  the  Norman  constituted 

liimself  lord  paramount  of  these  hundreds,  or  Marmyon,  the  king's 

enp-bearer,  to  be  afterMfards  immortalised  in  poetry,  perhaps  by 

virtue  of  his  euphonious  name,  cribbed  the  adjoining  liberty  of 

Stoke. 

Passing  by  the  Ipsden  woods,  second  to  none  in  density  and 
variety  of  foliage,  you  come  upon  a  queer  three-cornered  plot,  styled 
the  '  Devil's  Churchyard.'  The  monks,  so  runs  the  legend,  had  a 
fancy  to  remove  Ipsden  Church,  which  lies  two  miles  west  in  the 
valley,  and  they  did  actually  commence  a  new  edifice  on  this  very 
spot.  Mephistopheles,  however — who  we  suspect  was  a  Norman  of 
the  Bassett  variety — took  what  there  was  of  the  new  church  bodily, 
and  popped  it  down  in  its  present  position.  Hereabouts,  if  you 
eould  only  reproduce  the  legends  destroyed  during  the  wild  excesses 
of  the  Beformation,  would  be  found  plenty  of  historiettes  of  older 
England.  For,  on  the  adjoining  promontory  of  hill-land  called 
Berrins  Hill,  after  St.  Birinus,  founder  of  Dorchester  Abbey  eight 
miles  distant  along  the  Oxford  road,  was  a  Boman  station,  the  pre- 
sent evidence  whereof  is  a  well,  whereunto,  as  they  say,  hangs  a 
tale. 

Some  years  back  an  ill-starred  girl  of  the  hamlet  lying  under  the 
hill,  which  is  styled  Well  Place,  flung  her  baby  down  this  shaft. 
A  woodman,  passing  by  accidentally,  was  attracted  by  the  child's 
cries,  and,  procuring  assistance,  succeeded  in  extracting  it  uninjured. 
It  had  fallen  upon  the  soft  springy  brushwood  at  the  bottom,  and 
was  hardly  bruised.  Of  course,  the  moment  this  Ginx's  baby  got 
into  the  papers,  a  mighty  pother  was  created  ;  and  multifarious 
were  the  philanthropists  who,  though  they  would  not  have  given  a 
bawbee  to  the  poor  erring  frenzied  mother  to  help  over  the  shame — 
which  surely  was  not  all  hers — volunteered  to  adopt,  educate, 
endow,  and  work  wonders  for  the  child.  Poor  little  soul !  it  saved 
tbcm  the  trouble  and  cost,  by  retiring  to  a  world  where,  let  us  hope, 
sinners  come  oflf  better  than  in  our  over-righteous  community,  and 
saints  get  their  deserts — whatever  they  may  be. 

No  marvel  that  Birinus  pitched  his  tent  in  view  of  this  splendid 
panorama — rivalled  only  perhaps  by  the  delicious  view  of  the 
Otmoor  vale  from  the  altitude  of  Elsfield.  Before  you  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  meandering  by  Goring,  ^loulsford,  Monge- 
well,  or  St.  Mungo's  Well — wells  in  this  district  were  of  yore  more 
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prized  than  rabies — Crowmarsh  Gifford,  Wallingfordy  Bensington. 
In  the  farthest  distance  range  the  Gotswolds,  a  bleak  desolate 
region,  with  Gmnnor  Hurst,  like  a  tall  sentry  guarding  their  van. 
To  the  left  behind  the  riyer  towers  Streatly  EUU,  whilst  in  the 
foreground  beneath  your  feet  nestles  the  exquisite  village  of  Ipsden, 
the  birthplace  of  Charles  Beade  ;  and  apart,  in  solitary  dignity,  the 
lowly  parish-church,  where  lies  buried  his  gifted  and  adventurous 
nephew,  who  tempted  the  African  desert  just  once  too  often.  Well,  if 
Shanks  be  not  tired  with  this  nine  miles  of  easy  strolling,  amid  the 
purest  of  pure  atmosphere,  you  can  right-about-face,  and  walk  back, 
vid  Stoke  Bowand  Witheridge  Hill,  to  Henley-on-Thames,  whence  the 
Great  Western  Bailway  will  convey  your  carcass  townwards  ;  or,  ii 
you  prefer  a  briefer  route,  strike  across  country  to  Goring  Station.  At 
Henley,  however,  we  can  promise  you  the  excellent  hospitality  oi 
the  Bed  Lion ;  whereas  Goring — a  sweet  spot  for  fishing — doee 
not  offer  the  delicacies  of  Lucullus,  or,  indeed,  aught  edible,  except 
bread-and-cheese. 

It  would  be  easy  to  gush  about  the  beauties  of  the  path  we 
have  traversed.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  slender  circum- 
ference of  diction  to  do  them  the  scantiest  justice.  Every  ten  yards 
you  have  a  fresh  picture,  the  framework  whereof  is  greenerv,  the 
details,  including  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  luxuriating  in  surpassing 
wealth.  There  you  may  hear  the  song  of  small  birds — the  gold- 
finchy  bullfinch,  linnet,  as  well  as  the  coo  of  the  dove  and  the  cry 
of  the  jay.  The  ViBry  smell  of  the  mighty  woods  is  sweet  with  such 
a  divine  fragrance  as  the  Bond-street  people  would  sell  their  souls  to 
imitate.  Above  all,  thank  Heaven  !  your  fellow-creatures,  with  all 
their  malice,  and  patronage,  and  mendacity,  and  alternated  grovel- 
ling and  rudeness,  are  absent.  Hence  the  sweetness  of  the  air,  which 
is  that  of  Eden.  compton  reade. 
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uw  back  the  curtain ;  see  the  bar  is  safe ; 
How  the  old  cottage  qnivers  to  the  blast ! 
>ok  how  the  wild  wares  on  the  headlands  chafe, 
And  the  black  clouds  drive  onwards,  fierce  and  fast. 
3ie  white  surf  boils  upon  the  rocky  strand ; 
"my  God  no  ship  is  driving  to  the  land ! 

[ow  the  bine  lightning  dazzles !  in  its  flate 
I  saw  poor  Mary  crouching  in  her  nook ; 
Kb  Inrid  brightness  lit  her  tossing  hair 

And  all  the  strange  intentness  of  her  look. 
Icoi  years  ago  the  Bose  was  lost,  you  know, 
tnd  Btill  she  keeps  her  dreary  vigil  so. 

rA  ahatter'd  wreck/  yon  call  her;  she  we  named 

Our  seaside  Pearl,  our  blue-eyed,  roee-lipp'd  pride, 
e  girlish  loveliness  shrank,  marr'd  and  shamed. 
When  death  and  madness  met  it,  side  by  aide. 
Iweetheart  and  brothe/  drown'd  together  lay, 
~    1  the  Rosa  fonnder'd,  out  there  in  the  Bay. 

fonder  she  watch'd,  in  impotent  despair, 

The  rocket  fail,  the  life-boat  driven  back, 

i  dying  shrieks  were  shrilling  through  the  air, 

And  the  huge  billows  rolling,  fierce  and  black, 

B  the  good  ship  on  to  her  headlong  doom, 

Lsd  thnnder'd  o'er  the  sailors'  wandering  tomb. 


Die  Bays  that  voices  whisper  in  the  waves. 

When  moon  and  tide  at  full  and  flow  are  met, 
tnd  tell  her,  down  among  the  coral  caves. 
Her  lover  lives  and  loves  and  waits  her  yet : 
PVhen  storm  and  wind  break  throngb  his  chain,  he'll  keep 
B  tryst  he  made  at  foot  of  Runswick  Steep.' 
I,  Vol.  a.  F.B.  Vvl.  XXIX. 
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So  when  the  tempest  wakens  in  the  North, 
And  all  the  air  thrills  with  the  ocean  roar. 

Its  summons  calls  her  from  the  ingle  forth. 
To  watch  for  Willie  on  the  sounding  shore ; 

To  stretch  weak  arms  and  tire  aching  eyes 

To  greet  her  Love,  at  last  allow'd  to  rise. 

Poor  child,  the  great  waves  thunden  to  her  feet, 
The  lighthouse  beacon  flashes  through  the  dark; 

The  'wilder'd  b^^in's  delusion,  sad  and  sweet. 

Gives  life's  one  brightness,  like  yon  saving  spark. 

Well,  close  the  curtains,  there's  no  sail  in  sight ; 

God  guard  the  mariners  at  sea  to-night ! 

8.  K,  PHILLIPS. 
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tiffse  years  ago  I  was  a  severe  sufferer  from  chronic  impeoH* 
I  occupied  at  this  time  the  responaiblo  but  by  no  means 

itive  position  of  second  master  in  a  Loudbn  day-scliool ;  and  as 
ly  income  &om  ttiis  its  only  source  amounted  to  something  less 
nn  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  it  may  be  readily  surmised  that  I 
■nd  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  keep  the  wolf  &om  tho  door, 
ideed  in  my  particular  case  the  joiiiing  of  the  proverbial  two  ends 
la  a  task  of  Herculean  dimensions,  and  one  which  I  should  never 
ire  had  the  courage  to  tackle  but  for  the  fact  of  my  daily  living 
■  hopes  of  '  sometliinij  turning  up.'  My  only  consolation  was  that 
bkd  not  to  work  particularly  hard  for  my  pittance,  but  had  plenty 
Fleisure  time  on  my  hands,  and  I  at  length  awoke  to  the  oonvic- 
hi  that  I  certainly  ought  to  try  and  secure  some  extra  employ- 
nt  for  the  unoccupied  hours  at  my  disposal.  No  sooner  had 
lis  idea  entered  my  mind  than  I  proceeded  to  act  upon  it,  and 
k  the  next  few  weeks  I  did  my  very  utmost  to  attain  the  end  I 
li  in  view.  I  entered  my  name  at  three  agencies,  consulted  in- 
bmtial  friends  in  all  quarters,  answered  innumerable  advertiae- 
inta  cniled  from  the  morning  papers ;  in  fact,  loft  no  stone 
Btiimed  in  order  to  bring  in  the  required  extra  grist  to  the  mill. 

About  this  time  I  went  one  night  to  a  bachelor's  party,  and 
Aile  returning  therefrom  with  a  friend,  who  hved  in  the  same 
irection  as  myself,  I  unbosomed  myself  to  him  concerning  my  pelf- 
Iding  condition. 
'  Be  at  once  proceeded  to  advise  me  thus  : 

'Why,  my  good  air,'  he  exclaimed,  'don't  you  turn  your  comic- 
tag  writing  powers  to  some  account  ?  Those  things  you  sang 
kugfat  were  your  own,  were  they  not  ?' 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
'  'Well,  then,'  said  he,  'I'm  surprised  yoa  don't  try  and  sell 
be  of  them  to  the  music-hall  singers:  they'd  jump  to  buy  them 
Ijon.  Look  at  the  stuff  they're  obliged  to  put  up  with.  You'd 
t  a  goinea  or  two  for  every  one  of  yours,  if  you  only  went  the 
^t  way  to  work.  There's  a  wrinkle  for  you,  my  dear  fellow : 
ay  it  ont.' 

Now  I  must  candidly  admit  that  I  entertained  at  this  period  a 
TJ  bigh  opinion  of  my  comic- song- writing  abihties.  I  had  tested 
'  effusions  at  private  parties  and  at  Penny  Keadinga,  and  aa  they 
turned  up  trnmps,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the;  aWtOkA.  nob 
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be  equally  snecessfhl  on  the  music-liall  stage.  Hence  I  caught 
eagerly  at  my  Mend's  Buggestion.  A  guinea  a  Bong !  and  I  conld 
easily  write  half-a-dozen  a  week.  Phew !  it  fairly  made  my  month 
water  to  think  of  it.  But — and  here  came  the  rub — how  were  the 
said  guineas  to  be  secured  ?  I  knew  next  to  nothing  of  mnBic- 
hallB  and  the  singers  who  figured  therein,  and  my  friend  had  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  in  this  last  reepect  no  better  off  than  myself. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done?  How  was  I  to  get  my  concoctions 
laid  before  those  '  comiquea'  who  might  be  disposed  to  purchase 
them  ?  I  hit  upon  and  thought  over  a  good  many  schemes  to 
bring  about  this  much-desired  result,  but  all  seemed  likely  to  proTS 
equally  ineffectual.  At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
not  depend  upon  my  own  resources  in  the  matter,  but  would  take 
counsel's  opinion,  i.e.  go  to  some  person  familiar  with  the  question, 
and  faithfully  follow  out  the  course  which  he  should  suggest. 

Now,  having  determined  to  ask  advice  on  the  subject,  the  ques- 
tion was  to  whom  should  I  make  appUcation.  One  who  had  writ- 
ten accepted  comic  ditties  would  alone  bo  worth  consulting,  but 
unfortunately  I  did  not  number  among  my  acquaintances  any  such 
lucky  individual-  At  last  I  bethought  me  that  I  was  on  speaking 
terms  with  a  Mr.  Tom  Rogers,  a  gentleman  who  occupied  the  post 
of  chairman  at  the  Rutland  Music-Hall.  He  must,  I  argued,  hav- 
ing filled  this  position  for  many  years,  be  well  acquainted,  not  only 
vrith  comic-song  singers,  but  also  with  those  who  concocted  the 
prodactions  which  they  sang.  I  could  not,  I  felt  assured,  do  better 
than  apply  to  him,  if  not  for  actual  advice,  at  any  rate  for  an  in- 
troduction to  some  one  competent  to  give  it. 

Accordingly,  a  few  nights  after  I  had  thought  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I 
made  my  way  to  his  table  at  the  Rutland,  and  was  lacky  enough  to 
meet  with  a  vacant  seat  thereat. 

Mr.  Rogers,  a  stout  burly  man,  with  a  red  face  and  a  bald  head, 
was  at  this  juncture  in  the  full  swing  of  his  business.  He  WftB 
smoking  an  enormous  cigar,  and  having  knocked  down  the  lady 
professional  who  had  jnst  quitted  the  stage  for  another  song,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  finishing  what  had  once  been  a  jorum  of 
whisky  hot.  I  seized  upon  this  golden  opportunity,  and  almost 
before  I  had  done  exchanging  greetings  with  Mr.  Rogers,  I  had 
ordered  a  waiter  to  replenish  the  empty  glass.  He  was  now  mine 
as  long  as  the  tnmbler  lasted,  so,  the  sun  shining,  I  lost  no  time 
in  making  my  hay.  In  the  intervals  of  the  performance  I  put  my 
case  to  Mr-  Rogers,  and  requested  the  benefit  of  bis  experience. 

'  You  could  not  do  better,'  said  he,  when  I  had  finished,  'than 
apply  to  Frank  Redmond — he's  the  very  man  you  want ;  if  your 
songs  are  worth  anything,  which  I  should  suppose  from  what  I 
know  of  you  that  they  are'  (here  Mr.  Rogers  took  a  hearty  pull  at 
his  whisky),  'he  will  compose  melodies  for  them,  and  then  ^pose 
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of  them  for  yon.  He  happens  to  be  here  to-night;  he  came  to 
hear  Kate  MeUish  sing  that  song,  "  Rainbow  Nell,"  which  she  has 
jnat  giTen  ;  that's  his  music.  Yon  had  better  see  him  at  once ;  he 
ia  one  of  the  first  writers  and  composers  of  the  day.  There  he  is, 
tint  tall  fellow  with  the  moustache  and  pea-jacitet,  standing  against 
lie  supper-room  bar.' 

'Bat,'  I  remonstrated,  '  I  don't  know  him;  who'll  introduce — ' 

'  A  glass  of  ale  or  three  of  Irish  warm  will,'  said  Mr.  Rogers. 
'  In  any  case  of  introduction  to  a  member  of  the  music-hall  profes- 
Bon,  whether  male  or  female,  the  best  M.C. — in  fact  the  M.C. — ifl 
i  drinkable  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  person  whose  ncquaint- 
inca  is  songht.     You  try  Redmond ;  he'll  do  the  business  for  you.' 

And  hero  Mr.  Rogers,  finishing  his  whisky  at  a  gulp,  tele- 
graphed an  invitation  for  bis  table  to  a  friend  whom  he  perceived 
straggling  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  stalls.  I  proceeded  to  the 
tapper-room,  and  for  a  short  time  occupied  myself  io  taking  stock 
of  Mr.  Redmond. 

He  was  a  lanky  individual,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  as  to 
his  mspoct,  of  nnqnestionahle  seediness.  He  was  just  then  engaged 
ia  aa  animated  ^scnssion  with  a  gentleman  whose  blackened  facB 
showed  that  he  was  in  the  'nigger'  line  of  hnsiness.  Mr.  Red- 
mond, I  noticed,  kept  his  back  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bar- 
ooanter ;  this  pecnliarity  on  his  part,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  ha 
erer  and  anon  gave  his  rather  short  pea-jacket  a  downward  jerk, 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  those  of  his  garments  which  we  never 
mentioti  were  not  well  fitted  for  gaslight  inspection. 

Id  the  course  of  a  few  miiintea  the  negro  gentleman  took  hia 
departure,  and  then  I  made  my  approaches. 

'I  suppose,  Mr,  Redmond,'  said  I,  'that  you  wrote  "Rainbow 
Nell"  expressly  for  Miss  Mellish?' 

'Yes,'  replied  he  at  once,  'yes;  how  did  yon  like  it?  Think 
it  went  down  well?     My  music  and  words  too.' 

'  I  thought  it  went  capitally,'  said  I.  '  I  like  the  chorus  very 
much,  it's  sure  to  become  popular ;  but  I'm  just  going  to  refresh 
the  inner  man — will  you  join  me  ?' 

•  With  pleasure,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Redmond  promptly.  '  I'll  take 
a  drop  of  [lale  brandy  warm.  You  haven't  got  any  tobacco  about 
yon,  have  you  ?     I  find  I've  left  my  pouch  at  home.' 

I  tendered  my  ponch,  and  the  ordered  liquor  appearing,  Mr. 
Bedmond  wased  animated  and  confidential,  and  our  acquaintance 
progressed  apace. 

After  plying  him  with  another  'three  penn'orth,'  I  proceeded  to 
bnfliness. 

I  told  him,  quite  in  a  casnal  way,  that  I  had  written  a  comic 
song,  which  I  was  vain  enough  to  fancy  onght  to  be  snng,  and  I 
ahonld  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he  voold  cast  his  eyes  ovei  \1,  uAm- 
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form  me,  if  he  thought  it  worth  its  salt,  what  etepa  I  shoald  tAe 
in  order  to  get  it  mated  to  a  melody  and  produced. 

Here  I  uBpocketed  and  handed  him  one  of  my  best  effasions, 
which  I  had  baptised  '  Bachelor  Ben.' 

'  I'll  look  over  it  with  pleaaure,'  said  Mr.  Redmond ;  '  bat  let'a 
go  into  the  billiard- room,  we  Bhall  be  quieter  there.' 

I  assented,  of  coarse,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  giving  a  preliminat; 
and  extra- vigorous  tug  at  his  '  pea,'  led  the  way. 

'It's  not  a  bad  song,'  said  he,  when  he  had  read  it  over;  'not 
a  bad  song  by  any  means ;  the  third  verse  is  firat-rate,  and  the 
words  of  the  choms  good.  Now  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  write 
yon  a  melody  for  it,  and  then  I  think  I  can  sell  it  to  Jim  ViUais, 
if  he'll  give  anything  worth  taking  for  it.  You  and  I'll  go  halves ; 
and  then  if  afterwards  we  can  sell  it  to  a  music  ■publisher,  we'll 
share  what  we  make  by  it  there  again.  I'll  find  a  petty  tone  for 
it,  you  may  depend.  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  Can  you  meet 
me  here  this  day  week  ?  If  you  can,  I'll  have  the  melody  ready  by 
then,  and  you  can  come  to  my  place  and  hear  it  played.  I  live 
quite  close  to  here.' 

Overjoyed  at  my  good  fortune,  I  at  once  promised  to  meet  Mr. 
Redmond  on  the  day  he  named,  and  after  some  further  converaa- 
tion  on  the  subject  I  wished  him  good-night. 

I  walked  home  that  evening  in  a  dehghtful  state  of  anticipation. 
'  I  thought,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  that  a  song  like  that  ought  to  b© 
snapped  up.  I  felt  certain  it  had  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated, and  now  I  find  I  was  quite  right.  Redmond  will  compose  a 
catching  tune  for  it,  no  doubt,  and  will  soon  find  some  one  to  sing 
it;  then,  once  having  a  song  of  mine  brought  out,  I  shall  have  no 
ditBculty  in  disposing  of  others.  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have 
thought  of  this  source  of  income  before  !' 

Such  were  my  reflections  on  my  homeward  walk,  and  anch  did 
they  continue  to  he  until  the  eventful  evening  when  I  was  to  meet 
Mr.  Redmond.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  I  betook  myself  to 
the  Rutland.  The  time  arrived,  hut  no  Mr.  Redmond  put  in  an 
appearance.  I  inquired  for  him  at  the  bar,  and  was  told  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  there  that  night,  as  he  had  to  take  the  chair  at  an- 
other hall  on  the  Surrey  aide  of  the  water. 

My  feelings  at  this  intelligence  cannot  be  described,  but  I  was 
speedily  restored  to  my  former  state  of  mind  by  the  information  that 
Mr.  Redmond  had  left  a  message  for  me ;  this  being  to  the  effect 
that  ho  was  very  sorry  that  be  could  not  keep  his  appointment,  but 
that  be  hoped  to  see  me  at  his  house  the  following  morning. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  I  proceeded  at  about  twelve  o'clock 
to  the  somewhat  dingy  street  in  which  Mr.  Redmond  resided. 

I  was  informed  by  the  slip-shod  girl  who  answered  the  door  that 
Mr.  Redmond  was  at  home,  and  that  if  I  made  application  at  the  third- 
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flooibackl  should  meet  with  the  object  of  my  search.  'Mr.  Redmond 
apdcts  ;oQ,'  said  the  damsel, '  and  left  word  as  joa  tras  to  walk  up.' 
I  mounted  the  stairs  accordingly,  and  knocking  at  the  door  to 
rfiich  I  had  been  directed,  a  voice,  which  Irecoguiaed  as  Mr.  Red- 
mond's, bade  me  enter. 

The  room  in  which  I  fonnd  myself  waa  an  nncommonly  ram- 
shackle, dirty  little  den.  It  was  sparsely  furnished,  and  what  few 
things  were  in  it  presented  a  remarkably  patriarchal  appearance. 
They^ere  eTidenlly  of  no  relation  to  one  another,  but  had  clearly 
been  members  of  as  many  difiTorent  households.  Thcro  was  first  an 
indent  piano,  which,  from  its  battered  and  rickety  appearance,  seemed 
BE  though  it  had  done  good  yeomanry  service  in  its  day  and  gencra- 
tioD.  Near  to  it  was  a  wasbiiig-stand,  in  such  an  alarming  slate  of 
decrepitude  that  its  delf  had  been  taken  from  it,  and  placed,  for 
lafely's  sake,  on  a  large  box  stuck  np  on  end.  Two  out  of  the  foor 
chairs  had,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  seen  better  days;  and  as  for  the 
loeble  chest -of- drawers,  it  bore  upon  its  surface  the  stamp  of  patri- 
dao  birth :  its  attitude,  though  palsied,  was  full  of  dignity,  aud  it 
was  clearly  bent  npon  keeping  up  appearances  to  the  last.  The 
Boor  was  entirely  innocent  of  carpet,  but  as  it  was,  over  the  whole 
of  its  sttrlitce,  copiously  spotted  with  ink,  it  seemed  as  though  it 
were  in  mourning  for  tho  last  bit  of  Kidderminster  with  which  it  had 
been  dotbed.  In  one  comer  was  a  toll  stack  of  mnsic,  and  against 
that  Bide  which  faced  the  window  stood  a  small  iron  bedstead,  the 
Wwn- coloured  sheets,  &c.,  of  which  were  but  scantily  veiled  by  the 
ragged  counterpane  that  had  been  hurriedly  drawn  over  them.  In 
the  centre  of  tho  apartment  was  a  large  table,  and  on  this  was  the 
most  singular  assortment  of  articles  that  bad  ever  mot  my  gaze  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  There  was  an  ink-pot  aud  a  pair  of  newly- 
mended  boots,  a  pan  full  of  potatoes,  a  looking-glass,  razor  and  liair- 
brash,  two  or  three  books,  and  a  walking-stick.  On  a  small  tray  in 
tbe  middle  stood  a  cup  and  sancer  and  a  plate  ;  this  latter  evidently 
contained  the  remains  of  Mr.  Redmond's  matutiual  meal,  viz.  the 
fragments  of  a  loaf  and  the  skeleton  of  a  rcd-berring.  Near  this  tray 
was  a  lamp,  a  woman's  workbo^,  and  a  playbill,  while  a  little  farther 
on  coold  be  espied  a  small  carpet-bag,  a  pair  of  elastic  garters,  a 
pot  of  pomade,  a  paper  of  tobacco,  two  clay-pipes,  aud  a  gridiron. 
Not  Ear  from  this  well-laden  board  was  seated  a  poorly-dressed  but 
lather  pretty  young  woman,  whom  Mr.  Redmond  introduced  to  me 
as  his  better-half.  She  was  bnsily  engaged  in  repairing  some  gar- 
tneuts  which  bore  suspicious  resemblance  to  those  which  Mr.  Red- 
mond had  endeavoured  to  veil  with  his  pea-jacket  on  the  occasion  of 
our  first  meeting.  Mr.  Redmond  himself  I  found  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  dirty  dressing-goi^-n,  a  doubled-np  sheet  of  paper 
in  his  hand,  and  a  large  pen  cocked  behind  his  ear.  He  was  evidently 
in  the  throes  of  literary  birth. 
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'  I  am  sorry/  said  he,  *  that  yon  should  have  had  to  pay  me  a 
Tisit  in  such  a  place  as  this,  but'  (placing  a  chair  for  me  near  the 
fire)  '  literature  has  still  its  ups  and  downs,  and  the  nineteenth  as 
well  as  the  eighteenth  century  possesses  its  Grub-street.  One  week 
we  regale  ourselves  with  moselle  and  champagne,  the  next  it's  a 
case  of  four-ale  and — and — *  (perceiving  my  eye  directed  towards  the 
table)  '  red-herring.  But  to  business.  Well,  I've  done  your  song, 
and  I  think  you'll  like  the  tune ;  let's  see  what  you  think  of  it.' 

And  Mr.  Bedmond,  going  up  to  his  old  piano,  dashed  off  a  not 
by  any  means  bad  melody ;  and  when  he  proceeded  to  sing  my  words, 
it  certainly  sounded  to  me  one  of  the  most  masterly  tunes  I  had  ever 
listened  to. 

'  There  !'  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  gone  through  the  song  and 
played  over  the  air  several  times,  *  what's  your  opinion  of  it  ?' 

I  expressed  myself  intensely  delighted  with  the  music,  and  when, 
with  pipes  lighted,  we  seated  ourselves  before  the  fire,  I  eagerly 
questioned  him  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  song  being  sold. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe,  '  I  mean  to  offer  it 
first  of  all  to  Fred  Bell — I  think  he's  in  want  of  something  of  the 
kind  just  at  present;  if  he  won't  take  it,  I'll  try  JoeBrydges;  butif 
I  don't  dispose  of  it  immediately,  I'm  sure  to  do  so  before  long  :  my 
words  and  melodies  always  go  off.' 

'  You've  written  and  composed  a  good  many  songs  in  your  time, 
I  suppose  ?'  said  I. 

*  Well,  yes,'  replied  Mr.  Bedmond,  smiling;  *  I've  been  at  it  now 
nearly  nine  years,  and  I've  brought  out  upwards  of  three  thousand 
songs,  ballads,  and  duologues.  I  generally  do  one  a  day,  and  I've 
published  over  thirty  of  my  songs.' 

'  Do  you  find  it  an  avocation  that  pays  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Well,  sometimes  it  does,  but  oftener  it  doesn't.  I  should  never 
be  able  to  get  a  living  in  London  alone,  you  know;  it's  my  extensive 
counection  in  the  provinces  that  keeps  me  going.  Sometimes  I  get 
a  dozen  orders  at  a  time  for  songs,  and  then  I  make  an  invariable 
charge  of  a  guinea  for  the  words,  or  two  guineas  for  words  and  music 
combined;  always  reserving,  mind,  to  myself  the  right  of  publishing, 
should  the  song  ^rove  a  hit.  Publishing,  you  must  understand,  is 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  business;  for  when  I  dispose  of  a 
song,  I  never  take  less  than  four  pounds,  and  I  have  received  as 
iiiuch  as  ten  pounds.  Sometimes,  again,  I  don't  sell  a  thing  right 
out,  but  merely  copies  of  it;  and  under  these  circumstances  I  charge 
live  shillings  for  words  and  music.  I've  often  upwards  of  a  dozen 
people  singing  a  long  of  mine  at  the  same  time.  Just  at  present, 
however,  I'm  rather  down  upon  my  luck ;  in  fact  I've  done  next  to 
nothing  in  the  music-hall  line  lately,  but  have  gone  into  the  adver- 
tisement business.' 

'  I  beg  pardon,'  said  I,  '  but  what's  that  ?' 
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'  Wby,  the  pQBliiiig  tradeBman's  poetic  pnff  bnsiaesB,  to  be  sore,' 
Baid  Mr.  Redraood.  '  There  are  eeores  of  shopkeepers  who  adver- 
tise their  warca  in  rhymea,  and  of  courae  they  have  to  get  aome 
one  to  do  this  for  them.  It's  aatouiahing  what  a  lot  of  this  work 
Ibere  is  about,  and  there's  actually  competition  in  it  aa  well.  I 
know  at  the  preaent  time  two  or  three  East-end  tradesmen  who  have 
piles  of  mannscripts  sent  into  them  for  inspection,  just  as  if  they 
were  the  editors  of  popular  magazines.  But  talking  ia  a  tbirst-pro- 
dncing  occapation:  suppose  we  have  some  beer?' 

I  assented,  and  banding  Mrs.  Redmond  a  shilling,  she  departed 
in  search  of  the  required  duid.  When  she  had  returned,  and  the 
liquor  was  consamed,  I  look  my  departure,  Mr.  Redmond  promising 
thnt  he  would  let  me  know  when  '  Bachelor  Ben'  was  disposed  of. 

Days  passed  by  and  weeks  glided  on,  but  I  received  no  com- 
mnnication  from  Mr.  Redmond.  At  last  I  called  upon  him,  and 
(bund  that  he  had  just  gone  into  the  country  for  a  month  to  deputise 
for  a  provincial  chairman.  The  month  and  another  fortnight  having 
espired,  I  called  again.  This  time,  the  landlord  in  person  answered 
llu  door,  and  in  response  to  my  inquiries,  exclaimed, 

'  Redmond  !  no ;  I  don't  know  nothuig  about  him,  and  I  only 
vi^  I  did ;  he  ain't  paid  no  rent  for  the  last  two  months,  and  I 
don't  expect  we  shall  clap  eyes  on  him  again ;  he's  left  nothing 
Iwlimd  but  his  blooming  piano,  and  that  ain't  worth  three  o'  gin 
«iM.  You  tell  him,  if  yon  see  him.  that  I'll  break  hia  blessed  neck 
"hen  I  catch  him  neit.' 

So  saying,  the  burly  landlord  banged  the  door  in  my  face.  This 
«a«  pleasant,  but  still  I  did  not  despair,  Mr.  Redmond's  pecuniary 
diliionltieB  had  nothing  lo  do  with  me  or  my  song.  I  would  inquire 
fiT  him  at  the  Rutland.  I  did  so,  but  was  toU  that  he  bad  not  been 
Ken  there  for  weeks  past.  '  It's  very  strange  he  shouldn't  come, 
TOP  know,  sir,'  said  my  informant^a  waiter  at  the  estabhsbment — 
tilii  a  knowing  grio;  '  for  bo's  got  one  or  two  good  friends  here  who 
ve particularly  anxious  to  see  him  just  at  present.  There's  William, 
for  instance,  the  waiter  who's  in  the  saloon,  and  Tom  the  billiard- 
OLuker ;  it'a  astonishing  the  afl'ectionate  manner  in  which  they're 
dways  asking  after  him.  He — tankard  of  ale,  sir,  yes,  sir.'  .4nd 
■way  went  the  waiter. 

'This  is  a  confounded  nuisance,'  I  mnttered,  as  I  walked  away 
from  the  hall.  '  What  on  earth  shall  I  do  to  find  the  fellow  ?'  I 
hod  hardly  given  vent  to  this  remark  when  I  ran  bang  into  the  arms 
of  the  very  man  of  whom  I  was  in  search. 

'  Hallo !'  be  cried,  '  how  are  you  this  long  time  ?  I  was  think- 
mg  of  writing  to  you  to-morrow,  for  young  Seaton  saya  he'll  take 
our  song  and  pay  ns  a  guinea  for  it.  I've  been  in  the  country  for 
some  time  past,  or  I  should  have  sold  it  before.  He's  going  to  meet 
me  next  Saturday  morning  at  Johnny  Moses's,  the  coia^aeit'ft,  \a 
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hear  me  play  oyer  ihe  taae  and  -praoiise  it.  Cttn  yoa  come 
aown?* 

I  asked  where  Bfr.  Moses  Ihed. 

Redmond  replied  that  he  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Beren  Diaki 
and  that  if  I  would  meet  him  at  the  comer  of  Oxford-street,  Tot- 
tenham-conrt-road,  at  eleven  o*dock,  we  could  walk  to  Mr.  Moses's 
house  together. 

I  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  met  Mr.  Redmond  as  arranged. 

Walking  down  the  Dials,  we  turned  up  a  street  leading  there- 
from, and  came  presently  to  a  large  fried-fish  shop.  To  the  right 
of  this  was  a  wide  passage,  the  huge  oaken  door  of  which  was  open. 
On  the  doorpost  was  a  small  brass  plate  bearing  the  inscription, 
'  Mr.  John  Moses,  Professor  of  Music'  Entering  this  passage,  we 
mounted  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  end  of  it,  and  speedily  found  our- 
selves on  the  first  landing. 

Mr.  Redmond  knocked  at  a  door  close  to  the  stair-head,  aaid  a 
shrill  voice  requesting  us  to  come  in,  we  walked  into  a  kind  of 
kitchen,  where  an  old  woman,  snrrounded  by  a  bevy  of  noisy  chil- 
dren, was  engaged  in  some  domestic  occupation. 

'  Johnny  at  home  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Redmond,  jerking  his  thumb 
towards  a  closed  door  on  the  left. 

'  I  should  think  yon  could  hear  he  is,'  was  the  somewhat  con- 
temptuous reply;  and,  to  judge  from  the  extraordinary  compound  of 
sounds,  vocal  and  instrumental,  which  proceeded  from  the  other  side 
of  the  door  in  question,  some  one  certainly  was  at  home,  and  to  some 
purpose  in  the  bargain. 

Opening  this  door,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  big  bamlike  apart- 
ment, which  looked  on  the  street. 

This  room  was  remarkable  for  anything  but  cleanliness,  and  was 
frumished  after  a  very  bizarre  fashion.  Two  huge  wooden  bedsteads 
stood  against  the  back  wall,  while  on  the  side  facing  the  fireplace 
there  were  two  pianos,  placed  lovingly  cheek  by  jowl.  Three  deal 
tables,  entirely  coverless  and  arranged  tandem  fashion,  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  one  side  of  these  was  a  rough  car- 
penter's bench.  A  few  crazy  chairs  and  a  box  or  two  were  here  and 
there  to  be  observed  ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  carpet,  hearth- 
rug, or  window-curtains.  A  few  portraits  of  music-hall  stars  were 
hung  immediately  above  the  pianos,  while  over  the  fireplace  was  a  large 
framed  engraving  containing  the  titles  of  fifty  of  Mr.  Moses's  pub- 
lished songs,  with  the  likenesses  of  the  artistes  who  had  sung  them. 

So  much  for  the  room  ;  now  for  its  occupants. 

Perched  on  a  stool  before  one  of  the  pianos  was  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  Mr.  Moses.  He  was  play- 
ing a  thundering  accompaniment  to  a  young  lady,  who  warbled  a 
music-hall  ditty  vrith  all  the  lung-power  at  her  command.  Close 
behind  her  was  another  young  lady  (somewhat  stout),  who,  in 
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tndted'iip  sklrtB  and  b  pro^Beperspirutioti,  was  receiving  Eidajicmg- 
leason  bom  n  tall  lathy  biped,  armed  with  a  long  day-pipe.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  table  two  gentlemen  of  decidedly  professional 
art  were  engaged  in  a  fenciiig-matcb  ;  one  wielded  a  thick  stick, 
mi  the  other  Mr.  MoBes's  poker,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  aee,  they 
were  going  throngh  that  extraordinary  exercise  known  as  the 
'Robbera'  Cats.'  At  the  back  of  the  room,  and  seated  on  one  of 
tiie  beds  before  alluded  to,  was  a  youth,  who,  from  his  strong  like- 
nesB  to  the  gentleman  at  the  piano,  I  conjectured  to  be  hia  son. 
He  was  exceedingly  diminutive  in  stature,  and  wore  an  '  Dlster'  at 
least  six  aices  too  large  for  him.  He  contributed  his  quota  to  the 
gtneral  nproar  by  playing  on  the  trombone  till  his  face  was  fairly 
in  flames  with  exertion.  Leaning  over  one  of  the  tables  was 
another  young  fellow  (his  brother  apparently),  clad  in  a  twin 
'Ulster,'  ftud  busily  engaged  in  writing  the  band  parts  of  a  song 
lying  before  him.  Near  him  was  seated  a  buaom  dame,  occupied 
m  covering  a  ballet -dancer's  shoe  with  amber  satin ;  while  a  third 
yotmg  lady,  evidently  the  owner  of  the  said  shoe,  was  standing 
behind  her,  and  laying  down  the  law  about  something  pertaining  to 
it  in  an  exceedingly  high  key.  Two  or  three  other  people  were 
»Iso  present,  talking  and  laughing  at  the  tip-top  of  their  voices;  ao 
thtt  the  combined  din  from  them,  the  dancing-master,  the  piano, 
ud  the  tromboue,  was  absolatoly  deafening. 

At  last,  however,  thoro  came  a  lull.     Mr.  Moses  and  young 
lady  No.  1  finished  their  song,  and  the  dancing  instructor  and  Ms 
papil,  knocking  off  at  the  same  time,  betook  themselves  eagerly  to 
Kune  drinkables  on  the  table  :  the  gentleman  patronising  a  pot  of 
porter,  the  lady  a  little  neat  gin  proffered  her  by  the  huxom  dame 
wi^  the  satin  shoe,  who  I  found  was  Mra.  Moses.     Soon  after,  the 
trombone  player  struck  work,  so  that  Mr.  Redmond  was  enabled  to  ex- 
change greetings  with  all  present,  and  to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Moses. 
Mr.  Moses  was  a  short  squat  personage,  with  strongly- marked 
Jewish  features,  and  was  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  broad  as 
he  was  long.     He  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  black  trousers,  through 
which  he  had  thrust  his  little  bow  legs  considerably  too  far,  a  ragged 
old    night-shirt,  and  a  black  swallow-tailed   coat,   split  half  way 
np  the  back.     This  '  get-up'  certainly  struck  nio  as  singularly  ill- 
adapted  for  the  imposing  morning  levee  which  I  found  him  holding. 
While  chatting  to  him,  in  walked  Mr.  Seaton,  and,  after  a  few 
jtreliminariea,  wo  adjourned  to  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Redmond  played 
■od  «nng  over  onr  song.      Fortunately  the  room  was  pretty  clear 
hj  this  time,  so  that  Mr.  Beaton  bad  a  fair  chance  of  hearing  what 
the  mnaic  was  like. 

He  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  both  words  and  air, 

tkit  Mid  that  he  conld  not  give  a  decided  answer  as  regarded  por- 
ihaoDg  the  song  until  the  end  of  the  next  week.     Hsmg  «xtva%«\ 
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ttiat  lie  should  communicate  bie  decision  to  Mr.  Redmond,  and  that 
tikia  worthy  should  apprise  me  of  the  same,  our  conference  broke  up. 

But,  as  before,  weeks  passed  by,  and  I  received  no  intelligenM 
whatever.  At  length  I  called  on  him  at  the  new  address  he  bad 
given  me,  but  found  that  he  had  no  satisfactory  intelligence  to  com- 
municate. JVIr.  Seaton,  I  found,  had  after  mach  haggling  linished 
op  by  declining  to  purchase  the  song.  Mr.  Redmond  had  since 
made  application  to  several  other  professionals,  but  with  the  like 
disappointing  result.  But  still  he  felt  certain  that  music  and  words 
were  worthy  of  pelf,  and  assured  me  that  if  I  would  only  have 
patience  '  Bachelor  Ben'  was  bound  to  be  produced  in  the  end. 

After  this  interview  with  Mr.  Redmond  I  saw  but  little  of  him 
for  about  sis  months.  I  came  across  him  occasionally,  it  is  true, 
but  our  intercourse  was  of  the  slenderest  description,  and  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  questions  respecting  '  Bachelor  Ben'  on  my  part, 
and  disappointment -producing  replies  on  bis. 

At  last,  about  a  year  after  I  bad  first  made  bis  acquaintance,  I 
received  a  note  from  him,  informing  me  that  he  had  disposed  of  the 
song  to  a  Mr.  Sam  Brunei,  who  was  at  that  time  fnlfilling  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Phormio.  '  Bachelor  Ben'  would  in  all  probability 
be  sung  by  him  in  a  week  or  so's  time. 

This  epistle  fanned  the  almost-expiring  embers  of  my  expecta- 
tions again  into  full  flame,  and  I  now  began  to  be  really  convinced 
that  my  song  was  near  its  birth. 

Waiting  three  weeks,  I  proceeded,  brimful  of  hope,  to  the 
Phormio,  and  securing  a  stall,  I  awaited  impatiently  for  Mr. 
Brunei's  appearance.  At  last  his  name  was  announced  by  the 
chairman,  and  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  symphony,  bnt  it  was  not 
that  of  '  Bachelor  Ben.'  The  song  was  finished,  and  again  did  the 
orchestra  play,  but  still  not  what  I  panted  to  hear.  This  was  the 
case  a  third  time,  then  a  fourth,  and  finally  Mr.  Brunei  made  hia 
farewell  bow  for  the  night.  Intensely  disgusted,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  bar  and  waited  for  him  to  conie  out.  At  length  he  emerged 
from  the  stage-door,  and  pushed  his  way  to  where  I  was  discon- 
solately standing.  I  introduced  myseK  to  him,  and  inquired  when 
he  intended  to  sing  my  song. 

'  Well,'  replied  he,  '  I  intended  doing  so  before  now ;  bnt  I've 
got  each  a  lot  of  new  things  in  baud  just  at  present ;  however,  I 
mean  to  bring  it  out  as  soon  as  I  can.  Drop  in  again  in  a  week  or 
two  ;  I  daresay  I  shall  he  working  it  by  then.' 

I  did  drop  in  in  a  week  or  two,  hut  my  song  was  still  unsung. 
I  felt  so  savage  this  time  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  see  Mr. 
Brunei,  and  walked  borne  hurling  anathemas  at  the  bead  of  every 
comic  singer  under  the  sun.  Still  I  did  not  entirely  abandon  hope, 
for  in  a  mouth's  time  I  again  presented  myself  at  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Brunei's  labours.     His  '  turn'  arrived,  but  a  dashing  young 
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lid;  tripped  on  to  the  stage  in  his  etead.  I  inquired  tbe  meaQiiig 
flf  this,  and  WBB  iuformed  that  Mr.  Brunei  WEts  unwell,  and  tbat  the 
dishing  jonng  ladj  was  deputising  for  him.  Another  week  camo 
ud  went,  and  then  I  wended  my  way  to  the  Phormio  for  the  fonrth 
time.  Mr.  Branel  did  appear  on  this  occasion,  but  still  my  song  was 
imheaTd.  This  was  too  much,  so  I  waited  for  liim  as  before  at  the  bar. 
'  0,'  said  he,  when  he  saw  me ;  '  come  about  "  Bachelor 
B«n,"  I  suppose  ?'  Well,  I'm  really  Tery  sorry  that  I've  not  been 
ible  to  bring  it  out  as  yet ;  still  I  hope  to  do  so  in  about  ten  days. 
Look  here,  give  me  your  address,  and  I'll  let  yon  know  the  first 
night  I  sing  it.' 

I  banded  my  card  to  Mr.  Brunei,  and  be,  on  wishing  me  good- 
stftht,  assured  me  that  before  a  fortnight  was  over  my  song  should 
be  in  full  swing. 

I  had  been  bo  often  disappointed  that  I  did  not  pay  so  mucb 
lieed  to  this  promise  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done;  but,  about 
t  fortnight  having  elapsed,  I  actually  heard  from  him  to  the  efTect 
that  be  was  going  to  sing  '  Bachelor  Ben'  for  the  first  time  on  tbe 
Mowing  Wednesday. 

It  is  needless  to  state  tbat  I  joumeyed  to  tbe  Phormio  betimes 
OQ  tbat  eventful  Wednesday  night.  I  got  there  shortly  alter  the 
doors  opened,  and  before  entering  the  hall,  I  walked  into  the  front 
bar  to  have  a  look  at  the  evening  paper.  Here,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, X  found  quite  a  crowd  assembled,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Sam  Brunei.  He  was  dressed  in  a  brand- 
new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  large  white  hat,  bad  half  a  dozen  ringa 
on  his  fingers,  and  was  most  emphatically  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 
He  was  propped  up  against  the  bar-counter,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  tossing  cigars  to  all  assembled  from  an  open  bos  in  his 
hand.  Champagne  and  sherry  bottles  loaded  the  counter,  and 
'  liquoring  up'  on  a  most  extensive  scale  was  going  on  on  all  sides. 
I  asked  the  meaning  of  what  I  saw. 

Tbe  answer  came  from  Mr.  Brunei,  whose  eye  at  this  jnnctnre 
lifted  upon  me. 

'Hallo!'  he  roared,  'how  are  you,  old  son?  What  are  yoa 
going  to  have  ?  Call  for  any  mortal  thing  you  like  ;  I  can  pay  for 
it.  My  uncle  Jim's  just  dead,  and  left  me  twenty  thousand  quid. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  eh  ?  You  won't  catch  me  singing  any 
of  your  mouldy  comic  songs  any  more.  I  pitched  all  the  blooming- 
band  parts  into  the  fire  this  morning ;  but  never  you  mind  that, 
old  cock.     Wliat'U  you  take  to  drink  ?     Qive  it  a  name.' 

This  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  I  drank 
Mr.  Bmnel's  health  in  one  glass  of  champagne,  accepted  a  cigar, 
and  then,  going  straight  home,  I  solemnly  consigned  my  solitary 
copy  of  '  Bachelor  Ben'  to  the  flames. 

B.  V.  OHILCOTT. 
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As  Egypt  is  to  the  United  Statea  of  Colombia,  so  is  the  iiur  at 
Tantah  to  that  at  Magangny.  Every  one  who  has  anything  to  sell, 
and  every  one  who  wishes  to  buy,  assembles  there,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  crowd  of  gamblers,  mountebanka,  and  other  vagabonds 
to  be  met  with  at  such  gatherings  wherever  they  may  bo  held.  Aa 
the  people  of  Colombia  are,  perhaps,  the  most  prosaic — not  to  pnt  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it — in  the  world,  the  objects  bought  and  sold  at 
Magangny  are,  for  the  moat  part,  of  first  necessity.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  sight  to  see ;  and  the  present  writer  is,  perhaps,  the  first  '  cbiel' 
who  has  gone  thither  with  the  simple  purpose  of '  taking  a  note  o't.' 

The  town  of  Maganguy  is  situated  on  the  River  Canca,  shortly 
after  its  junction  with  the  Magdalena,  and  diSers  little  irom  its 
fellows  throughout  the  interior  of  Colombia  except  in  this,  that  tha 
row  of  houses  fronting  the  river  are  built  of  stone.  These  are  let 
to  the  merchants  who  attend  the  fair.  The  dwellings  in  the  back 
streets  arc  the  usual  wattle-walled  palm -leaf- thatched  hovels;  the 
slightest  spark  is  sufficient  to  set  them  in  a  blaze ;  but,  by  some 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  the  natives  are  permitted  to  light 
their  cooking-firea  in  the  centre  of  their  one  living-room  with  im- 
punity. Fires  have  broken  out  at  Maganguy  during  fair  time,  and 
the  riot,  robbery,  and  loss  have  been  most  disastrous. 

From  Carthagena,  St.  Martha,  and  Barranquilla — chiefly  from 
the  latter — merchants  arrive  ^vith  dry  goods,  liquors,  guns,  and 
ammunition.  From  all  parts  of  the  interior  arrive  natives  with 
indiarubber,  hides,  tobacco,  and  gold-dust.  Groat  is  the  buying 
and  selling  by  day — tho  gambling  and  dancing  by  night;  but.  aa 
the  chief  '  fun  of  the  fair'  is  the  journey  thitherj  permit  me  to  com- 
mence at  the  commencement. 

Tho  River  Magdalena  is  navigated  by  steamers  on  the  Amoriom 
principle,  but  not  with  American  accommodation ;  you  have  no 
cabin  or  berth  ;  you  must  hang  your  hammock  or  spread  your  mat 
where  you  can,  and  look  sharp  after  it,  or  you  will  find  it  occupied 
before  dark.  The  monkey-house  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
feeding-time  is  the  only  sight  which  in  any  way  approaches  what 
you  may  behold  on  board  a  Barranquilla  steamer  during  breakfaat 
or  dinner.  There  ore,  perhaps,  two  hundred  passengers,  and  the 
table  vrill  accommodote  forty.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  is  removed  s 
select  party  sits  down  to  vin^l-et-uii,  and  play  until  it  is  time  to 
lay  it  again  or  to  put  the  lights  out.  The  rest  sit  round  the  det^ 
smoke,  and  talk  scandal  against  each  other. 

It  waa  not,  however,  via  Barranquilla  that  this  '  ohiel'  weot  to 
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Itifpuffiy.  He  went  throagh  the  Digue  (AnglicQ,  ditch),  &  series 
oflakes — salt  and  fresh  water — connected  by  canala,  partly  natural 
pBtly  artificial,  in  all  about  120  miles  long — which  connect  the 
^cdid  Bay  of  Cartbagena  with  the  Magdaleua  at  Calamar. 
Ibere  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  this  river  had  a  mouth  at  one 
6trx  not  iar  from  Carthogena ;  the  Spaniards  availed  themselves  of 
the  water-way  that  was  left,  and  made  the  Digue.  The  Colombians, 
iuTing  gained  their  independence,  became  too  busy  cutting  each 
other's  throats  to  lUtend  to  tjuch  prosaic  things,  and  the  ditch 
became  blocked  ap,  to  be  opened  again  after  some  thirty  years  by 
in  American,  who  made  a  new  cut  into  the  river;  hut,  not  allowing 
fnScieiit  outfall  for  dood-water,  found  his  whole  work  destroyed, 
and  the  valley  through  which  it  passed  inuudated,  after  a  brief  in- 
twnl  of  success.  For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  reopen 
the  Digue ;  but  unfortunately  the  concessions  have  been  given  to 
men  of  straw,  and  as  Colombia  has  produced  little  of  late  except 
maliitions,  foreign  capitalists  fought  shy  of  her.  When  she  did 
(^Uin  a  competent  commissioner,  she  hastened  to  put  a  spoke  in  his 
nbeel.  In  a  certain  August,  however,  a  steamer  of  the  loug-talked- 
ibont  '  Digue  Company'  made  her  appearance  at  Carthagena,  and 
it  VIS  in  her  that  the  '  chiel'  went  to  Magangiiy. 

Her  name  was  the  Meddelin  :  she  was  of  240  tons'  (American 

Diusiireinent)  burden,  and  drew  four  feet  of  water.     Our  first  ad- 

Tentore  was  sticking  fast  in  a  tree :  puUing  away  its  branches,  we 

foond  oysters,  which  we  ate  for  dinner.     Oysters  growing  on  trees  ! 

A  steamer  of  240  tons  caught  in  a  tree  !     Impossible.      Facts,  if 

fOQ  please.    The  Digue,  at  the  spot  in  question,  made  a  sharp  turn, 

Ifid  was  barely  twenty  yards  wide.      The   tree  was  a   jna7tgrove, 

iriiose  branches  have  excrescences  like  forked  ropes,  which  grow 

down  into  the  water,  and  to  which  a  small  but  palatable  bivalve 

dlQ^.      Later  on  we  steamed  for  three  hours  apparently  through  a 

luge  cabbage- garden.      Looking   ahead,   there   was  not  as  much 

nter  to  be  seen  as  would  float  a  duckling.     We  wore  in  a  tapon. 

What  is  a  '  tapon '  ?      Tapa  in    Spanish  is  a  cork,  or  let  us  say  a 

hujf,  and  the  word  'tapon'  cannot  be  better  translated  than  by 

miiig  the  slang  phrase  '  bunged  up'  (place  understood).     Tapon  is, 

therofure,  a  place  bnnged  up  by  a  floating  weed,  propagated  in  the 

(reab-watcr  lakes  or  cynegas,  and  rather  like  a  young  cabbage.     The 

•li^test  obstacle  masses  these  together ;  and  when  the  mud  of  the 

Magdalana — muddiest  of  rivers — clings  to  their  roots  and  allows 

them  to  grow  together,  the  place  is  indeed  'bunged  up.'     At  one 

■pot  tbe   steamer,   a  stem -wheeler,   with   an  engine   of  CO-horae 

power,  and  going  full  steam,  could  not  make  head  against  the  tapon. 

,  but  backed  and  charged  ahead — backed  and  charged  ahead  for  half 

an  boor,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  break  it.     It  was  only  by  sending 

nwii  overboard  to  cut  it  that  we  got  through.     When  the  tapon  la 
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loose  tbe  weeds  divide  right  and  left,  imd  a  powerful  boat! 
difficulty  in  passing. 

The  traneition  from  salt  to  fresh  water  is  marked  by  the  de- 
cadence of  the  mangrove  (which  in  tbe  brackish  cauals  is  a  tree 
some  sixty  feet  high,  and  dwindles  down  into  a  mere  bnsh  as  yon 
go  on),  the  appearance  of  ferns  and  bambooa  on  the  banks,  and 
caiman  in  the  stream.  In  one  reach  of  not  more  than  two  miles 
long  the  'chiel'  saw  at  least  forty  of  these  saurians,  and  took  a 
most  mean  advantage  of  one  monster  who  was  fast  asleep,  with  his 
mouth  open,  on  a  bank.  An  old  stager  declared  that  It  was  tbe 
Erst  time  he  bad  seen  a  caiman  shot  dead;  but  this  was  said, 
perhaps,  to  Hatter  the  '  chiel.'  Many  others  were  fired  at  and 
wounded,  more  or  less  severely,  with  all  aorta  of  arms, — rather  leas 
than  more,  I  fancy,  as  there  was  only  one  rifle  on  board,  and 
revolver  bullets  at  twenty  yards  only  made  a  little  white  mark  on 
the  creature's  scales.  Nevertbelesa,  great  was  the  shout  of  delight 
at  a  hit ;  for  caimans,  like  sharks,  get  no  mercy,  and  with  better 
escnse,  for  they  are  aggressive,  which  a  shark  is  not  unless  you  in- 
trude upon  his  domain.  He  does  not  come  on  shore  and  eat  your 
cows  and  pigs  when  they  go  down  to  the  water  to  drink.  At  a 
phtcG  called  Mahates,  on  the  Digue,  I  am  told  that  they  celebrate 
Holy  Thursday  by  baiting  caimans.  They  catch  half  a  dozen  of  those 
ill-fated  saurians  (how,  this  deponent  sayeth  not),  drag  them  to  the 
Plain,  and  then  worry  them  to  death  with  blazing  palm-leaves. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England  who  search  for  new  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  ya  would  do  well  to  give  the  Digue  of  Caithagena  a  turn. 
Besides  caimans  ix  discretion,  yon  will  not  have  to  go  far  inland  to 
find  jaguars,  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  a  queer  creature,  half  hog  half  bear, 
here  called  ponchas.  The  waters  swarm  with  splendid  and  most 
unsophisticated  fish;  and  of  cranes,  storks,  ducks,  teal,  curlews, 
bittern,  reed  birds,  wild  turkeys,  plovers,  fiamingoes,  pigeon,  wid- 
geon, and  dozens  of  other  sorts  of  water- fowl,  you  may  fill  a  boat 
full  in  a  few  hoars.  Never  have  I  seen  such  wealth  and  diversity 
of  animal  life  as  in  the  Digne.  Besides  the  birds  I  have  mentioned, 
you  have  crowds  of  macaws  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  parrots, 
and  paroquettes.  The  great  trees  on  the  bauka  are  alive  with  red 
monkeys.  Near  Calamar,  towards  sunset,  we  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  a  monster  ape  in  the  branches ;  some  one  fired  at  it,  and  it 
burst  into  twelve  pieces,  each  piece  a  red  monkey.  It  would  seem 
that  families  sleep  together  thus,  not  in  each  other's  arms,  but  in 
each  other's  taiU,  that  prehensile  organ  serving  as  tbe  bond  of 
union.  I  feel  sure  that  a  botanist  would  find  plenty  to  occupy  Mm. 
The  climate  is  not  unhealthy.  The  explorer  must  go  well  armed 
against  mosquitoes,  and  provided  against  the  nastiness  be  would  have 
to  eat  if  he  reUed  on  local  resources  for  his  commissariat. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  scenery.     It  is  curious  at  first,  bat 
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beeomes  tuoDOtonona  by  repetition.  Passing  through  some  of  the 
cjnegaa  (forgetting  for  a  moment  the  blazing  sim),  you  might  fancy 
jDoiself  00  a  lake  belonging  to  some  ducal  estate  in  the  Midland 
CooQtiea.  The  inngeol  tapoms  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  well-kept 
bvn  sloping  down  to  tlie  water's  edge  ;  and  the  fems,  grasses,  and 
Bknbs  which  stud  the  real  bank  are  diBposed  in  a  manner  which  no 
PiitoD  could  excel.  "When  you  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  inun- 
dalion  before  mentioned,  the  country  is  very  weird,  especially  by 
moonlight.  The  invading  water  has  killed  the  trees,  and  the  fierce 
Gon  bleached  the  leaSess  branches.  There  they  etand — whole 
forests  of  them — bare  and  glittering  like  skeletons,  with  huge  owls 
Bitting  and  hooting  over  their  heads. 

We  bad  plenty  of  time  for  observation  as  oar  pilot  had  the  pecn- 
liirity  of  knowing  every  inch  of  the  way,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  apot  npon  which  about  twice  a  day  we  stuck  hard  and  fast. 
When  asked  where  the  channel  was,  he  would  wave  his  hand  over 
three  parts  of  a  circle,  and  state  that  it  was  '  over  there.'  When 
the  steamer  had  been  hauled  off  by  sheer  force,  and  the  right  pas- 
sage found  by  sounding  from  her  boats,  our  Falinurus  resumed  his 
statiou  by  the  wheel-house,  quite  satisfied  with  himself  and  all  con- 
eemed.  There  would  he  no  further  dif&culty  now.  If  be  was  more 
Utui  usually  confident,  we  were  sure  to  be  on  another  bank  before 
lie  hour  was  passed.  In  this  way  we  spent  two  days  in  the  mud, 
uA  had  to  heave  forty  tons  of  coal  overboard  before  we  could  get 
off'  At  lust  we  met  with  a  bonga  (barge),  whose  patron  nndertook 
to  show  as  the  way  if  we  would  tow  his  boat — no  slight  eetrice 
vhen  the  tapons  are  considered. 

We  are  now  in  the  narrow  waters,  and  a  succession  of  sharp 
twos  kept  all  hands  on  the  alert.  On  one  occasion,  in  spite  of  a 
perfect  peal  of  bells  in  the  engine-room,  the  stream  took  the  steamer's 
stfini,  and  swept  it  round  majestically  upon  a  huge  trunk  at  least 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  that  stuck  out  of  an  angle  in  the  bank.  We 
ill  rushed  forward,  expecting  to  see  the  wheel  smashed  into  splin- 
ten.  The  first  thing  to  touch  our  formidable-looking  foe  was  the 
li^  deal  railing  which  supported  the  aftor-awuiug,  and  that  was 
enon^.  It  was  like  a  trick  in  a  pantomime.  The  immense  bole 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  nothing  but  a  few  thin  flakes  of 
bark  lloatingou  the  stream  remained  to  show  that  it  had  ever  existed. 
The  eomalieii — a  white  grab,  the  larva  of  an  ant — had  reduced  the 
trank  of  that  forest  tree  to  powder — all  but  the  bark.  If  this  insect 
goia  into  your  house,  it  will  do  the  same  thing  to  yoor  books,  all 
bttt  the  covers  ;  to  your  furniture,  all  but  the  surface ;  to  the  beams 
of  your  roof,  all  but  the  outside.  One  httle  hole  no  bigger  than  the 
bead  of  a  pin  lots  in  the  enemy,  and  be  does  his  work  quickly. 

At  Calamar  we  joined    the  Magdalena  river,   a  rapid  coffee- 
cotonied  etresm,  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames   at  Erith,  ?iO'»rai% 
Ttlas  Sum,  Foi.  IX.  F,B.  Vou  XXIX,  U 
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fhroogh  a  flat  and  nninteresting  country ;  and  on  the  moming  of 
the  sixth  day  of  onr  voyage  arrived  at  Magangny.  The  &ir  had 
afaready  began,  and  was  not,  as  I  was  told,  a  brisk  one,  owing  to  a 
fidlnre  of  the  tobacco  and  other  crops  on  account  of  exeeamTe 
dronght.  It  was  brisk  enough,  however,  to  give  me  a  anfficient 
idea  of  its  general  quality.  All  the  stone  houses  before  mentioned 
were  fall  of  merchandise,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  verandas  which 
shade  their  doors  were  seated  a  crowd  of  women  of  eveiy  shade, 
from  dingy  yellow  to  lustrous  black,  selling  sugar,  onions,  gariic, 
seeds  of  all  sorts,  fans,  and  cakes.  Take  a  carpenter's  mallet,  ^Ut 
it  through  handle  and  block,  hong  a  calabash  to  the  handle  end, 
make  notches  thereon  to  represent  pounds  and  half  pounds,  and  yon 
have  the  engine  which  still  serves  these  people  to  weigh  their  wares. 
The  street  is  full  of  itinerant  vendors  of  jewelry  (made  of  native 
gold  at  Mompos) ;  hawkers  of  small  wares ;  clerks  huirying  along, 
with  bags  of  money  received  of  old  customers,  or  to  be  paid  for  old 
scores ;  beggars ;  porters  carrying  bales  of  hides  and  tobacco ;  and 
the  river's  bank  crowded  three  deep  with  every  sort  of  boat,  from 
bongas  (barges)  of  thirty  and  sixty  tons,  to  the  simple  canoe,  which 
the  proprietor  paddles  himself  as  independent  as  the  hero  of  the 
popular  song.  The  intermediate  vehicle  of  river-commerce  is  the 
champan — a  huge  tree,  hoUowed  out  and  covered  over  with  a  semi- 
circular roof  of  cocoa  palm-leaves.  It  is  seldom  that  a  bonga  can 
sail  against  the  stream  of  the  Magdalena  or  Cauca ;  the  champans 
have  no  sails :  both  are  poled  up  by  a  class  of  men  called  bog<is  (from 
*  bogar*  to  push),  whose  natural  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  They 
are  the  only  men  in  Colombia  who  redly  work  for  their  living ;  and 
the  work  they  do,  considering  the  climate  in  which  they  do  it,  is 
simply  stupendous.  They  are  armed  each  with  a  pole  some  thirty  feet 
long,  to  one  extremity  of  which  a  fork  of  hard  wood  is  stoutly 
lashed.  Their  working  costume  consists  of  a  strip  of  sacking  tied 
round  their  loins.  Their  colour  is  a  rich  bronze,  and  their  muscular 
development  a  model  for  a  new  Laocoon.  A  man  new  to  boging 
has  his  left  shoulder,  against  which  the  pole  is  pressed,  one  large 
bleeding  sore ;  an  old  hand  has  there  a  homy  round  as  hard  as  a 
horse's  hoof.  As  they  plunge  their  pole  in  the  water,  and  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  along  the  flat  gunwale  of  their  boat,  they  shout  a  dis- 
tinctive chant.  A  practised  ear  can  tell  in  the  night-time  whence  a 
bonga  comes  by  the  chant  of  thebogas.  Thus  from  Barranquilla  we 
hear — Yah  !  ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta.  From  Santa  Martha — Yah  !  yes-s, 
yes-s,  yes-s,  yes-s,  yes-s.  From  Carthagena — Yah!  ha-ho-ha, 
hi,  ho-ha-hi,  he,  ho,  ha.  The  first  '  yah'  being  in  all  cases  a  scream. 
The  boga  is  paid  by  the  voyage,  and  what  he  gains  depends 
upon  its  length,  and  the  force  of  the  current  to  be  overcome.  His 
average  pay  is  three  shillings,  a  pound  of  jerked  meat,  and  a  dozen 
plantains  a  day — and  he  earns  it  all.     He  spends  it  freely.     He  is 
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■  gslluit  man,  yoai  boga,  and  fond  of  his  glass.  The  i]uantitj  of 
nvnmi  lie  can  swallow  is  a  caution.  He  is  very  fond  of  («  dance, 
mil  Ha  dancing  is  pecnlior.  Tboso  who  have  seen  nantcb-girla 
iince  in  £g^t  may  form  some  notion  of  the  style,  when  I  say  it  is 
I  leetle  more  Gnggestive.  The  ball  takes  place  in  the  open  street. 
So  invitation  ia  required.  The  band  coDsiata  of  a  tom-tom — a  slice 
of  B  tree  hollowed  out  and  covered  with  a  calTs  skin — which  the  per- 
faniier  beats  with  his  hands ;  when  he  beats  it  near  the  rim  it  gives 
ontasbarp  ringing  sound ;  when  struck  in  the  centre,  a  hollow  boom. 
The  time  is  Boother-oop-toop  ting !  boom.  Boother-oop-toop  ting  ! 
boom ;  da  capo.  And  tliia  will  go  on  from  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
u^  until  daybreak.     When  a  boga  wishes  to  pay  bis  attentions  to 

■  Udy,  he  presents  her,  not  with  a  bouquet,  but  with  a  pound  of 
^«IID  candles,  which  she  carries  in  her  hand,  all  lighted  at  once, 
through  the  mazy  dance ;  and  if  her  partner  is  very  moch  in  love 
he  buys  her  as  many  (mock)  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs  as  he  has 
dollars  to  spare,  and  bnms  them  in  the  guttering  blaze.  Round  and 
tonnd  and  roand  go  the  dancers^ — the  ladies  with  candles  envied 
bj  the  ladies  with  none — in  solemn  silence,  for  bonrs  and  hours, 
to  the  monotonous  Boother-oop-toop,  ting!  boom,  of  the  tomtom. 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  manners  of  the  boga. 
Hifi  language  is  more  forcible  than  polite.  WTien  his  bonga  gets 
into  an  eddy,  and  his  work  is  thereby  lightened,  he  will  substitute 
iff  Lis  working-chant  impromptus  on  bis  passengers,  or  those  of 
fUung  boats,  in  which  the  one  filthy  and  stupid  Spanish  expletive 
oeeon  every  fourth  word.  It  is  not  good  to  got  into  discussions 
»iUi  the  boga.  I  once  did  so,  and  only  saved  myself  by  remember- 
il^  a  potent  spell  which  I  hod  used  with  success  on  the  Thames  in 
tha  days  of  my  youth  with  a  somewhat  cognate  race — tbe  British 
tttgee.  \Vhon  my  bogas  had  abused  me  till  they  were  out  of 
Wsiitli,  I  asked  to  be  informed  '  U'/ioedt  tkf  puppy  pie  under  Miir- 
lev  Bridget'  I  bad  used  the  same  incantation  before  with  an  angry 
CjUAqnejeo  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  result  was  the  same — dnmb- 
bimdediiess,  an  awe-struck  silence,  a  paralysis  of  band,  foot,  and 
tODgse,  in  tbe  midst  of  which  I  made  good  my  retreat. 

One  quality  of  tbe  boga  must  not  bo  omitted — bis  honesty ; 
.''knakiiig  bulk'  is  a  thing  unknown.  Before  tbe  steamers  began 
lo  ply  nguUrly,  miUions  of  dollars  in  gold-dnst  and  bars  went  down 
Usgdalena  in  bongas  unguarded,  and  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
I  of  robber}'  on  record.  He  is  very  fond  of  gambling,  and 
to  have  faith  in  tbe  possibility  of  winning  at  the  numberless 
!B,  engines,  and  contrivances  brought  together  at  the  fair  of 
lUigvigny  to  rebeve  bim  of  his  hard-earned  wages.  There  is  only 
lOOt  fitir  chance  for  hiin  if  ho  must  gamble,  and  that  is  at  the 
'lonlettfl  tables  of  Seiior  M.,  the  largest  estabUsbment  of  tbe  kind 
At  tbe  fair.     It  occupies  tho  whole  of  the  ground-Hoot  of  Lh,a1;i«%l 
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liouee  in  the  town,  and  is  open  to  all  comers ;  the  ntmost  order 
prevails  ;  cigars,  liquors,  and  fans  are  dispensed  gratis  to  habituet 
by  Sefior  M.  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles.  Nothing  puts  him  ont. 
"When  there  is  a  rim  against  the  bank  he  is  delighted,  or  seems  so. 
'SMien  some  rascal  tries  to  cheat  him,  he  admits  not  discassioii; 
he  pays  the  stake  claimed,  and  orders  the  claimant  out  of  the  room. 
On  the  whole  he  makes  a  good  thing  of  it — netting,  I  am  told,  on 
an  average  eight  hundred  pounds  each  fair. 

To  account  for  the  complete  absence  of  anything  curious  or 
quaint  or  beautiful  at  this  fair,  it  must  be  repeated  that  your 
Colombian  is,  perhaps,  the  dullest  of  created  beings.  Out  of  a 
rather  wide  acquaintance,  I  know  but  one  man  who  has  a  taste  or 
a  pursuit  beyond  his  trade,  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  student  ) 
of  Nature  can  pick  up  in  a  mile's  ride  enough  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  to  delight  him  for  a  month.  Nor  is  this  dulnesa  a 
mere  negative  quality ;  people,  who  would  be  very  angry  if  spoken 
of  as  otherwise  than  perfectoa  cahalUros  (perfect  gentlemen),  ars 
content  to  live  amidst  surroundings  of  indescribable  squalor  and 
ugliness.  The  traveller  may  pass  through  town  after  town  withoct 
seeing  a  fiower  or  the  humblest  indication  of  original  or  poetic 
thought — no,  not  even  so  much  as  he  may  find  scraped  with  a  stick 
on  the  mud-wall  of  the  poorest  Arab  hovel !  A  printed  cottoO 
dress,  long,  and  consequently  more  or  less  draggled,  clothes  a 
woman  ;  coarse  white  trousers  and  shirt  (worn  outside),  and  a  black 
and  white  straw  hat,  dress  the  men  of  the  people.  Four  wattle 
walls,  with  a  pahu-thatcLed  roof  and  a  floor  of  mother  earth  ati 
naturel,  house  them,  their  pigs,  goats,  fowls,  and  other  lesser 
creatures,  with  whom  they  live  in  common.  The  men  arc  the  same, 
the  dwellings  the  same,  the  towns  the  same — the  same  dull  sodden 
level  everywhere.  Indeed,  a  premium  appears  to  be  offered  for 
ugliness.  The  day  has  long  passed  in  which  beauty  of  shape  or 
design  was  inconsistent  with  cheapness.  The  commonest  clay  and 
glass  is  '  thrown'  or  pressed  into  artistic  forms,  the  poorest  calico 
printed  with  pretty  patterns,  for  any  other  country  than  Colombia. 
There  it  must  he  glaring  and  rude  and  ugly,  or  it  will  not  sell. 

Therefore  the  '  chiel '  found  no  curios  at  Maganguy,  if  he 
excepts  the  wonderful  productions  of  Frankfort,  Hambourg,  and 
Bremen,  in  imitation  of  anything  that  has  a  name  and  will  sell  in 
this  poor  country,  By  '  will  sell,'  I  mean,  is  wanted.  The  most 
palpable  deception,  the  merest  rubbish,  will  sell,  so  that  it  be  offered 
cheap.  The  representative  Colombian  is  not  even  practical  in  his 
dulness :  quantity  and  cheapness  are  the  only  considerations  which 
seem  to  afiect  him  in  his  bnyings.  If  the  gun  which  he  has  bought 
for  eight  dollars  bursts,  he  will  replace  it  with  a  cheaper  (and  more 
■worthless)  article,  if  he  can  get  it.  '  Chateau  Lafitte,"  at  nine  and 
<eightpence  the  case  of  a  dozen,  is  imported  for  him,  and  he  preteoda 
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ta  like  it.  It  is  b  red  liquid ;  it  is  corked  up  in  a  bottle  with  a 
pictiire  on  the  outside  (it  would  not  do  without  the  picture) ;  it  i 
called  tvine.  What  would  you  more  ?  Teuton  ingenuity  senda 
him  (Bbom)  EngEsh  and  French  goods,  with  (aham)  trade-mark, 
name,  bottle,  box,  wrapper,  all  complete;  and  he  buys  them. 
Sometimes  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  leaks  out  in  the 
edonrable  imitation  of  a  label  or  the  misspclliug  of  a  name.  Thus 
gunpowder  is  sold  in  well-known  flasks  marked  '  Cubtis  &  Martey, 
HousBLou  tt  London.'  In  the  type  used,  the  substitution  of  a  ~ 
for  &n  K  in  the  first  name,  an  M  for  a  H  in  the  second,  and  an  Af 
for  a  W  in  Hounslow,  does  not  at  once  striko  the  eye  accustomed 
to  read  '  CiniTis  it  Haevev'  in  connection  with  '  villanons  saltpetre.' 
Bnt  generally  the  robbery  of  good  names  is  wholesale  and  complete ; 
ind  if  an  imitation  take,  it  will  itself  be  imitated  at  a  lower  price. 

As  a  set-off  against  their  love  of  the  ugly  and  their  dulness, 
the  people  of  Colombia  must  be  given  credit  for  honesty.  I  have 
ilready  spoken  of  the  honesty  of  the  bogas.  I  suppose  there  are  on 
in  average  20,000  men  and  women  at  the  fair,  collected  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  lodged  anyhow.  It  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  there  is  a  case  of  pilfering — systematic  robbery  is  un- 
inown.  There  are  no  police  and  no  rows,  though  politics  run  high; 
tnd  of  the  nine  United  States,  no  two  can  be  said  to  be  friends. 
There  wag  n  row  once,  and  half  the  town  of  Maganguy  was  burned 
down;  but  this  was  because  a  late  president  of  the  sovereign  atata 
of  Boljvar  went  there  with  some  soldiers  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  'chiel'  'taking  notes'  found  few  to  'tak'  after  the  three 
days  during  which  the  fair  proper  continues.  The  four  following 
"were  a  little  monotonous,  although  the  'chief  was  well  entertained, 
so  far  as  his  physical  wants  were  concerned.  How  less  fortunate 
vights  lived,  how  they  washed  and  drank  (if  they  drank  water) 
especiftlly,  was  and  remains  a  mystery  to  him.  The  stream  of  the 
Caoca  is  of  the  colour  and  consistency  of  brown  pea-soup,  and  the 
iofle  line  of  canoes,  with  their  inhabitants,  that  fringe  the  bank  do 
not  add  to  the  purity  of  the  liquid.  The  'ohiel'  has  seen  water 
dipped  for  ctdinary  operations  within  a  few  feet  of  where  nameless 
otensils  had  been  emptied ;  and  filters  are  unknown.  There  is  no 
liotel,  no  restaurant,  not  even  that  institution  so  dear  to  the 
Americaa  mind — a  drinking  bar.  It  struck  the  '  cliiel'  that  some 
minor  Spiers  &  Pond  might  make  a  good  thing  of  it  at  Maganguy, 
tmt  this  appears  to  have  struck  no  one  else. 

There  is  no  time  fised  for  the  duration  of  the  fair.  It  ends 
when  a  certain  Mr.  S.  pleases.  When  he  packs  up,  all  the  rest 
must  do  the  same.  The  steamers  scream  themselves  hoarse,  the 
bellfl  ring,  the  merchants  hurry  on  board  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
toent  and  perspiration,  and  the  Fair  of  Maganguy  is  over. 

A.  DE  FONBLANQUE. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  AT  SIXTEEN  AND  BOY  AT 

TWENTY-ONE 

BT  THE  BEV.  FBAKCIS  JACOX,  B^.,  AXJTHOB  OF  *  SHAKESPEABB  DIVEBSIOVfl^ 


DusE  Oit6iKO*B  doctrine  of  wedlock,  that  the  woman  shoold  ever  tain 
an  elder  than  herself,  is  enforced  by  the  asBoranee  he  gives  the  seoB* 
ing  Gesario  that  young  men's  fEuicies  are  *  more  giddy  and  vnfimii 
more  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn,  than  women's  ate.* 
And  it  may  be  taken  in  effect  to  chime  in  with  what  the  wgnighOf 
damosel  affirms  of  her  sex,  and  indeed  ot  botii  sexes,  in  Philip  vaai 

Artevelde : 

*  But  we  are  women  wben  boyt  are  but  bofa. 
God  gives  ua  grace  to  ripen  and  grow  wifle 
Some  six  years  earlier.* 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  yonng  men  wiD  be  yomig  men.  But  yonqg 
men  will  be  boys,  it  seems,  long  after  young  women  have  given  tiieir 
girlhood  the  go-by. 

To  be  mocked  by  one's  feminine  coevals  as  over  yonng  is,  bow* 
ever,  nothing  like  so  hard,  after  all,  as  to  be  derided  by  them  as 

over-old : 

*  Ah  me,  how  foil  is  ycnih  of  mockery  1 
Because  I  am  some  years  in  advance  of  yon, 

Do  not  yon  sometimes  laugh  at  my  bleaoh'd  hue, 
My  sunken  cheek,  and  deep-encavem*d  eye  ; 
Or,  haply,  as  afar  you  pass  me  by, 
Compare  me  with  your  fall-flosh'd  retfaine 
Of  yoathbood  V 

But  our  them^  is  the  advance  made  by  damsels  ahead  of  mascu- 
line youngsters,  by  lassies  to  the  prejudice  of  lads,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  conditions  and  qualities.  Bichardson  rules  thai  firom 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  women  are  generally  several  years  aforehand 
with  the  men  in  ripeness  of  understanding,  though  after  that  time 
the  men  may  ripen  into  a  superiority.  '  Women,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Selby,  are  women  sooner  than  men  are  men,'  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon 
says.  Gartwright,  in  his  '  Platonically  sentimental'  Lovers  Convert, 
has  these  lines  to  the  purpose : 

'  Love,  then,  doth  work  in  yoa  what  BeaiOB  doth 
In  xm,  here  only  lies  the  diflereaoe, — 
Oars  wait  the  lingering  steps  of  Age  and  Time ; 
Bat  the  woman^  sonl  is  ripe  when  it  is  young.* 

In  making  us  first  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Woodward's  daughters, 
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Ur.  Irollope  is  careful  to  premise  that,  although  they  had  made  very 
positiTe  adyances  towards  the  discretion  of  womanhood,  they  were. 
«f  the  age  when  they  would  have  been  regarded  as  mere  boys  had 
they  belonged  to  the  other  sex.  The  assertion  made  by  Clara  van 
ArteTelde  thai  women  *  grow  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall*  he  accepts 
M  imdoubtedly  true,  and  he  applies  it  once  and  again  in  another  of 
f  his  books — in  the  chapter  descriptive  of  Frank  Gresham's  early  loves^ 
ht  instance,  where  in  one  page  ^e  read  that  Mary  was  very  nearly 
«f  the  same  age  as  Frank,  but  '  though  Frank  was  only  a  boy,  it 
hehofed  Mary  to  be  something  more  than  a  girl ;'  and  in  another 
page,  concerning  Miss  Oriel,  that  'Frank  blushed  and  Patience 
ki^Bibed.  There  was  but  a  year's  difference  in  their  age ;  Frank, 
however,  was  still  a  boy,  though  Patience  was  fully  a  woman.*  That 
k  a  significant  sentence  in  Mr.  Beade's  Christie  Johnstone,  which 
telk  of  his  heroine  and  her  patronising  regard  for  Charles  Gatty : 
'Besides,  as  she  was  twenty-one  and  he  only  twenty-two,  she  felt 
the  difference  between  herself,  a  woman,  and  him,  a  boy.'  So  with 
Nelly  and  Will,  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Madonna  Mary :  *  He  was  a 
little  older  than  herself  actually;  but  Nelly  was  an  experienced 
woman,  and  could  not  but  look  down  amiably  on  such  an  unexercised 
inhabitant  of  the  world  as  **  only  a  boy."  '  Mr.  Thackeray  tells  us 
that  as  we  see  a  pauper's  child,  with  an  awful  premature  knowledge 
of  the  pawn-shop,  able  to  haggle  at  market  with  her  wretched  half- 
pence, and  battle  bargains  at  hucksters'  stalls,  so  may  we  find  a 
yonng  beauty,  who  was  a  child  in  the  schoolroom  a  year  since,  as 
wise  and  knowing  as  the  old  practitioners  on  that  exchange,  as 
ecoDoniical  of  her  smiles,  as  dexterous  in  keeping  back  or  producing 
her  beautiful  wares,  as  skilful  in  setting  one  bidder  against  an- 
other, as  keen  as  the  smartest  merchant  in  Vanity  Fair.  *  I  am 
a  woman,  and  understand  things  better  than  a  boy  like  you,'  writes 
the  aforesaid  NeUy  to  the  aforesaid  Will  when  they  are  both  older 
grown,  and  both,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  worldly  wiser. 

In  that  chapter  of  his  autobiography,  Dichtwng  tmd  Wahrheit, 
in  which  Goethe  describes  his  eiTorts  to  make  mmsclf  agreeable  to 
the  sister  of  his  young  friend  Derones,  without  succeeding  in  attract- 
ing her  notice,  he  observes,  in  passing,  that  'young  girls  think 
themselves  far  advanced  beyond  younger  boys,  and  while  aspiring  to 
young  men  they  assume  the  manner  of  an  aunt  towards  the  boy 
whose  first  inclination  is  turned  towards  them.*  In  Gretchen's  case 
he  owns  himself  terribly  affronted  at  her  setting  him  down  as  a 
child,  and  believed  himself  at  once  cured  of  all  passion  for  her  when 
Bhe  so  set  him  down  in  the  celebrated  investigation  reports.  He 
ielt  it  intolerable  that  a  girl,  at  the  most  a  couple  of  years  older 
than  himself,  should  regard  him  as  a  child,  while  he  conceived  he 
had  passed  with  her  for  a  very  sensible  and  clever  young  man. 

Sententiously  and  sagaciously  he  remarks  in  another  place  that 
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in  girls  we  love  what  they  are,  but  in  young  men  what  they  pro- 
mise to  be. 

In  telling  ns  that  Miss  Chaworth  looked  npon  Byron  as  &  mere 
schoolboy,  Moore  observes  by  the  way  that  a  aeniority  of  two  yean 
gives  to  the  girl,  'on  the  evo  of  womanhood,'  an  advance  into  Ufa 
with  which  the  boy  keeps  no  proportionate  pace.  Leigh  Hunt 
describes  his  vexation,  early  in  his  teens,  at  being  kept  a  dietancA 
by  that  laughing  laas  Fanny  Dayrell,  who  would  call  him  petit 
ijar^on  on  the  strength  of  her  seniority  of  two  years.  According 
to  Mr,  Eingsley,  '  spiritually  and  socially  the  gii'i  develops  ten  yean 
earlier  than  the  boy.'  Frederick  Perthes  was  sorely  tried  with  hia 
'youthful  twenty-year  face,'  when  his  former  playfellow  Frederika 
came  to  Leipzig,  '  a  verj'  handsome  girl  of  sixteen,'  and  was  straight- 
way surrounded  by  mature  admirers  and  'highly-educated  men' 
without  number,  against  whom  the  '  shy  and  anxious  apprentice  of 
nineteen'  seemed  to  have  no  chance  at  all.  The  hero  of  Great 
Expectations  tells  us  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  Eatella,  that 
although  she  called  him  '  boy'  so  often,  and  with  a  carelessness  that 
was  far  from  complimentary,  she  was  of  about  his  own  age,  or  very 
little  older;  adding,  however,  that  '  she  seemed  much  older  than  I,  of 
course,  being  a  girl,  and  beautiful  and  self-possessed ;  and  she  was 
as  scornful  of  mo  as  if  she  had  been  one -and -twenty  and  a  queen.' 
Beatrice,  in  Miss  Bailtie's  tragedy  of  Rumkro,  taking  upon  her  to 
chide  her  old  plaj-mate  Maurice  as  a  'thoughtless  boy,'  is  an- 
swered : 

'  Chido  mp,  indeed,  who  am  two  ycsra  thy  elder. 

And  two  good  months  to  boot  T — Suah  high  prel«n«ioti 

Have  aliteea  aummers  and  a  HomaD's  robe 

Uade  thee  bo  very  wise  and  coniequeutial  V 

It  was  early  times,  or    teens,  with  David    Copperfield   when 
wrote  of  Em'ly  that,  wild  and  full  of  childish  whims  as  she  was, 
was  more  of  a  littlo  woman  than  he  had  supposed  :  '  She  seemed' 
have  got  a  groat  distance  away  Irom  mo,  in  little  more  than  a  year. 

With  what  a  demure  assumption  of  being  immensely  older  and 
wiser  than  I  the  fairy  little  woman  said  I  was  "  a  silly  boy;"  and 
iben  laughed  so  charmingly  that  I  forgot  the  pain  of  beiug  called  by 
^hat  disparaging  name  in   the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her,'      After 

■ating  Coquette  soundly  for  being  like  her  sot,  in  keeping  back 
things,  and  making  mysteries,  and  not  telling  all  the  truth  at  onc6, 
ihe  Whaup,  as  Tom  Cassilis  is  called  in  A  Daughter  of  Hrth,  is 
'ain  to  excuse  her  on  the  ground  that  she  can't  help  it,  she  is  only 
a  woman.  '  And  you  are  only  a  boy,'  she  replies,  looking  np  at 
the  tall  handsome  lad  beside  her :  '  very  kind  and  very  generous 
and  very  stupid.'  '  I  am  older  than  you,  at  least,"  says  the  Whaup, 
who  does  not  like  to  be  called  a  boy.  Georges  Sand  remarks  that 
even  very  yonng  women  nsnally  esteem  men  of  their  own  ago.^| 
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duUran^  apropos  of  GonBuelo's  relations  with  Haydn,  who,  howeyer^ 
was  at  tiie  time  so  small  and  meagre  that  he  seemed  hardly  fifteen. 
Kr.  Disraeli's  Lacretia,  though  really  older  than  Coningsby,  felt 
tbai  a  woman  of  eighteen  is,  in  all  worldly  considerations,  ten 
}oan  older  than  a  youth  of  the  same  age. 

Phineas  Finn  is  sententionsly  instracted  by  Lady  Lanra  that 
yean  haye  yeiy  littie  to  do  with  the  comparatiye  ages  of  men  and 
women :  *  A  woman  at  forty  is  qnite  old,  whereas  a  man  at  forty  is 
joimg.'  Dnke  Orsino  wonld  practically  improye  the  subject  by  the 
enition  ad  hominem,  or  rather  ad  virum  : 

*  Then  let  thy  lore  be  jormger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fail  that  very  hour.* 

Which  assertion  receiyes  Viola's  sighing  assent: 

'  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow  1* 
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Although  I  have  not,  of  caarfle,  a  yery  keen  sense  of  tha  xidiMh 
Ions,  I  h&ye  a  sort  of  notion  that  Sydney  Smith  was  poking  fiin  at 
as  when  he  said  there  were  three  sexes — men,  women,  and  cldigy- 
men.  In  fact,  I  resemhle,  in  this  respect,  the  inappreciaiiTe  SooMi- 
man,  who  sat  unmoved  at  the  dinner-table  while  the  witty  canon  was 
keeping  the  rest  of  it  in  a  roar  by  a  constant  succession  of  his  best 
things,  and  by  and  by,  when  the  ladies  left,  went  up  to  him,  and, 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  said :  *  Mr.  Smith,  I  believe  you  meant 
that  for  a  joke' — quoting  one  of  the  earlier  of  the  pleasantries 
*  Well,  sir,  I  rather  fancy  I  did,'  said  Sydney.  And  I  fancy,  too, 
that  he  meant  it  for  a  joke  when  he  assigned  us — ^me  and  my 
brother-curates,  I  mean — to  a  third  sex.  Grammar  tells  us  the 
three  genders  are  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  why  should  we 
go  out  of  our  way  to  alter  its  nomenclature,  and  say  gentlemen 
and  ladies  and — curates  ? 

But  if  I  am  deficient  in  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  I  have  a  much 
more  serious  and  clerical  compensation  in  the  gift  of  great  powers 
of  reflection ;  and  since  I  took  orders  (I  decline  to  say  how  many 
years  ago)  I  have  made  the  inferior  ministry  the  great  subject  of  my 
study.  I  have  cultivated,  that  is,  a  kind  of  comprehensive  introspec- 
tion, and  devoted  much  time  and  thought,  when  I  was  not  engaged 
in  dancing  attendance  on  the  second  sex,  or  writing  my  sermons — 
which  take  a  good  deal  of  time — to  marking  off  my  brothers  of  the 
inferior  clergy  into  certain  broad  types  or  categories,  which  it  maj 
be  interesting  to  both  the  other  sexes  to  have  set  down  here  for  theii 
edification ;  since,  though  we  live  so  close  together  in  a  social  sense, 
the  first  sex,  at  all  events,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  inner  life  of  the  third 
sex  as  a  native  of  Boulogne  is  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Folkestone.  '  Thou  art  so  near,  and  yet  so  fiur,' 
is  a  remark  which  I  fancy  might  be  addressed  with  considerable  ap- 
propriateness to  the  curate  of  the  parish  by  nine-tenths  of  his  male 
parishioners.  The  rector,  and  even  the  bishop — mysteries  as  th^ 
are  in  their  degree — are  less  recondite  than  the  curate.  The  parson- 
age and  the  palace  are  more  open  to  inspection  than  the  modest 
second  floor  where  the  curate  hides  his  diminished  head. 

I  presume  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  purely  in  his  social  ca- 
pacity I  am  here  regarding  the  curate.  To  touch  upon  him  in  hifi 
religious  character  would  be  singularly  out  of  place.  Whatever  be 
his  own  proclivities,  or  those  of  the  community  amongst  which  he 
labours  in  this  respect,  he  has  a  very  defined  social  status,  and  some- 
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IHH  k  cert^  amount  of  social  influence ;  and  it  Is  of  tliese  alone  I 
iWI  qwok.  These,  it  may  be,  are  modified  bj  the  school  of  eccle- 
Ariical  thought  to  which  he  belongs  ;  but  thia  latter  pliaae  I  shall 
leare  nnderstood,  not  expressed.  The  ingenuity  of  my  readers 
shall  6x  this  for  themselves,  just  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  find 
illiistrations  in  the  pariah  where  they  reside  of  the  classes  whore- 
into  I  divide  my  subject.  Any  average  staff  of  parochial  clergy 
will  supply  specimens ;  and  as  the  inferior  clergy  come  to  the  front 
a^^ood  deal  at  Christinastide  in  various  ways,  such  as  decorations, 
Weill  gatherings,  &c.,  it  may  he  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful, 
to  young  ladies  to  classify  under  their  separate  heads  the  working 
clergy  of  the  district  to  which  they  happen  to  belong.  I  will  say 
ndhing  more  in  the  way  of  individualising  than  that  my  iiiustrations 
"Tfi  all  taken  fi-om  living  models.  I  have  no  more  originality  in 
nifl  than  I  have  humour. 

I  may  be  accnsed  perhaps  of  being  like  those  Sybarite  little  boys 
ml  girla  who  lick  all  the  jam  off  their  bread  at  the  first  onset,  if  I 
tiike  as  my  ideal  cnrate  number  one  the  fnll-blooded  or  Muscular 
Christian  type.  This,  I  am  well  aware,  is  a  recent  development  of 
tho  tpedes,  at  least  as  far  as  metropolitan  and  urban  society  is  con- 
C8ra«d.  He  emanated  from  the  ruial  districts,  and  was  an  offshoot 
of  the  fox-hunting  parson  of  past  days;  but  he  is  a  distinct  variety 
in  town,  and  the  most  marked  physiognomical  characteristic  is  the 
•dojrtion  of  the  moustache  and  beard.  We  have  in  this  case  an  ad- 
*Wtoge  over  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  circumstance  that  we  can  put  onr 
Bl^r  down  upon  the  first  cleric — in  London  at  all  events — who 
"flRinated  this  type.  Darwin  cannot  say  exactly  whore,  in  the 
upse  of  ages,  the  first  tail-less  ape  dovelopotl  into  the  genus  hmno  .- 
tot  the  first  London  clergyman  who  exercised  the  sonl  of  his  bishop 
I?  tdoming  hia  face  with  a  Iieard  and  moustache  is  quite  historic  ; 
•irf  if  I  were  indecorous  enough  to  '  name  names,'  I  should  have  to 
pWoance  a  very  celebrated  one  in  this  connection.  The  full- 
Uooded  cnrate  has  been,  as  a  rale,  a  boating  man  at  college,  and 
gBDerftDy  addicted  to  those  athletic  sports  over  which  the  incoming 
Vic©- Chancellor  wailed  so  piteously  at  Oxford  in  the  most  elegant 
oTLatinity  a  little  while  since.  He  is  not  'correct'  in  his  clerical 
■tttie,  being  much  addicted  to  morning  coats,  and  not  always  inno- 
eent  of 'cntawaj-8.'  An  advanced  specimen  of  this  type  has  been 
seen  mt  Lillie-bridge  on  a  bicycle  ;  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  trouble 
their  latmdresRcs  mnch  in  the  way  of  white  ties.  Indeed,  tlie  philo- 
Mphic  beard  of  some  of  them  would  render  the  snowy  cravat  alto- 
gether a  anpcrfluity. 

Decidedly  the  moat  marked  trait  about  the  ftill-blooded  cnrate 

variety  ia  that  they  are  not  ladies'  men.     They  prefer  bitter  heer  to 

I    tea,  and  have  no  heart  for  muffins  ;  but  they  can  colour  a  pipe  in  a 
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rang,  their  minstrelsy  is  not  ecclesiastical,  and  the  only  insbniaait 
they  condescend  to  play  is  the  comet.  One  very  full-blooded  ei- 
ample  took  np  the  trombone ;  but  the  bishop  soon  withdrew  his 
license,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  peaceably- disposed  parishioners. 
One  wonders  why  the  muscular  Christians  ever  became  curates  at 
all.  Their  place  seems  distinctly  marked  out  by  nature  in  the  first 
of  the  three  sexes.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  round  man  in  the 
square  hole. 

The  point  where  this  development  passes  into  the  well-defined 
tertiary  system  or  sex  is  at  dancing ;  and  the  Terpsichorean  or 
fiivolous  follows  upon  the  heels  of  the  fall-blooded  eurate.  The 
muHcular  Christians — like  the  10th — 'don't  dance  ;'  but  the  frivo- 
lous is  great  at  the  raise ;  and  here  it  is  that  Adonis  strikes  athwart 
the  orbit  of  Venus.  In  the  former  case  he  was  as  far  out  of  range 
of  the  Goddesa  of  Love  as  that  handsome  but  awkward  young  banter 
himself.  Here,  however,  he  becomes  at  once  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  second  sex.  If  not  a  marrying  man,  he  is  decidedly  marriage- 
able, and  boyond  question  'nice.'  He  does  not,  of  course,  suit  the 
requirements  of  that  exacting  class,  the  ecclesiastical  young  lady ; 
but  then  there  are  in  every  parish  a  number  of  fair  creatures  who, 
without  being  strong-minded,  or  oven  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  an 
officer  an  ideal  of  humankind,  are  still  by  no  means  adapted  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  third  sex  ;  and  for  these  the  frivolous  curate  is  the 
'  missing  link.'  He  haunts  the  Zoo  and  Botanical,  and  is  gre&t  at 
the  Horticultural  and  the  rink.  He  does  not,  as  a  nile,  favour  the 
moustache ;  but  his  whiskers  are  long  and  silky,  and  his  attire  nnim- 
peachable.  Next  to  dancing  he  adores  private  theatricals,  and  when 
Btranded  in  the  country,  is  invaluable  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings. But  his  normal  condition  is  not  rustic.  He  is  a  city  flower, 
and  flourishes  principally  at  the  West-end  squares  and  Tybumion 
nalone.  When  he  dies  to  curato- nature,  and  soars  above  the  strata 
of  inferior  clerical  lite,  he  is  generally  translated  to  an  episcopal 
chapel :  here  he  is  the  receptacle  for  all  the  slippers,  braces,  and 
smoking-caps  worked  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  devouees.  He  smokes, 
it  is  true,  but  mostly  cigarettes,  or  else  Latakia  tobacco  through  a 
hookah  containing  rose-water.  The  frivolous  curate  occasionally 
dabbles  in  literature,  and  the  very  ecclesiastical  young  ladies  speak  of 
his  sermons  as  '  moral  essays,'  pretty  but  profitless.  The  old  ladies 
say  there  is  nothing  to  '  feed  upon'  in  them ;  but  the  fathers  and 
brothers  and  non- ecclesiastical  sisters  like  them,  for  they  are  short. 
As  a  rule,  however,  he  draws  a  congregation  of  men  rather  than 
women,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  muscular  Christians.  One 
cod-eyed  old  spinster  proposed  to  constitute  a  new  church  party  for 
these  frivolous  curates,  and  to  christen  it  '  Fast'  Church ! 

The  fiute  and  violin  mark  off  the  next  class,  as  far  as  social  quali- 
fioations  are  concerned.     The  curate  now  is  a  curate  indeed.     We 
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majcollhini,  perhaps  without  offence,  thepnre  and  simple  type.  Ha 
iathe  ideal  of  elderly  ladies,  and  can  oat  an  inBnity  of  crumpets  or 
bnltered  toast  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  outward  visible  signs  of 
dyspepsia.  His  attire  is  that  of  a  master- undertaker,  or  a  mute  who 
lusbeen  an  exception  to  his  class  in  the  way  of  temperance,  and  so 
risen  in  life.  He  weara  either  the  frock-coat  of  an  artisan  out  on  a 
holiday,  or  sometimes  arrays  himself  permanently  in  a  swailow-tail ; 
bnl  liis  waistcoat  is  always  open,  bis  linen  nnsullied,  and  his  white 
Toluminous.  Nearly  the  only  suryiving  specimens  of  the  ancient 
d  of  shirt-collar,  called  '  gills,'  are  seen  in  connection  with  the 
eaitie  of  the  pure  and  simple  type.  In  summer  he  delights  in  alpaca 
ittiie,  and  is  never  ashamed  of  the  company  of  his  umbrella.  To 
the  infinite  credit  of  this  class  be  it  said  that  they  were  tho  first  to 
initiate  the  wearing  of  soft  felt  bats  in  the  place  of  the  gossamer,  still 
K  tenaciously  clang  to  by  the  frivolous,  both  io  the  Church  and  the 
irorid.  The  muscular  Christian  has  degenerated  into  the  billycock ; 
but  the  pore  and  simple  curate  is  true  to  his  soft  felt,  and  if  he  only 
bid  a  conhdeutial  adviser  at  bis  elbow  to  guide  him  to  a  happier 
shape  of  that  bead-gear,  he  would  be  a  very  good  apecimen  indeed  of 
the  honest  hard-working  English  curate. 

But  take  him  as  he  is,  irrespective  of  his  hat  and  umbrella,  there 
is  plenty  of  good  staff  in  him.  You  could  never  mistake  him  for  the 
undertaker  or  the  waiter,  whom  he  aeems  to  imitate  in  his  attire, 
because  nature  has  written  the  word  '  gentleman'  upon  him  in  good 
piiin  round-hand.  He  is  not  a  bit  of  a  '  swell,'  as— softly  be  it  said 
—the  two  former  types  sometimes  are ;  and  finical  young  misses, 
irho  are  all  for  bandits  and  pirates,  are  apt  to  instance  Simon  Pore 
'  J  they  term  him),  when  bishops  in  their  quadriennial  charges 
complain  that  the  status  of  the  clergy  is  deteriorating ;  but  Simon 
Pore  means  work,  and  bis  heart,  as  well  as  his  head,  is  in  the  right 
plioe.  He  is  not  a  show-flower  for  the  gardens,  and  would  be  bope- 
f  bowled  over  if  he  got  upon  wheels  at  the  rink.  Ho  wisely 
B  from  these  resorts,  and  perhaps  is  a  httle  inclined  to  be 
I  what  he  calls  '  pomps  and  vanities'  in  general.  If  he  con- 
^^  t  all  in  this  respect,  it  is  Umited  generally  in  the  direction  of 
HTioIm  or  the  flute.  If  more  than  usually  serious,  be  scratches 
a  qniet  violoncello ;  but  his  strings  ore  apt  to  run  flat,  or  his 
cadenzas  on  the  fiute  a  little  gusty.  He  has  sterner  work  than 
fiddling  or  fifing  to  do,  and  ho  does  it  with  his  might  and  main. 

Oo  down  East,  if  you  happen  to  live  in  London,  choosing  a 
Sunday  afternoon  or  a  quiet  weekday  morning  for  your  visit,  and  you 
will  find  Simon  Pure,  if  you  choose  to  call  him  bo,  in  his  element, 
letching  ragged  urchins  in  Sunday-school  or  bunting  up  slums  which 
are  not  over  palatable  for  your  dainty  senses.  Don't  ask  the  finical 
young  ladies  about  Simon.  Ask  the  district  visitor  or  the  City  mia- 
nonftry,  or  even  the  poor  waifs  of  Ratcliff  and  Bethnal  Green.    Tlhs% 
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will  tell  you  Bomething  that  shall  make  yoa  inclined  to  doff  your 
beaver  to  Simon  the  next  time  his  artisan's  eoat  and  nnfashionahb 
soft  felt  happen  to  hove  in  sight. 

Widely  different  from  this,  but  equally  energetic  in  his  way,  is  tbe 
sosthetic  curate.  A  scholar  and  a  gentleman  you  can  see  at  a  glanoe, 
but  evidently  an  anachronism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  wouU 
not  miss  him,  any  more  than  we  could  spare  the  storied  windows 
and  quaint  gurgoyles  in  some  antique  cathedral.  He  is  not  of  oar 
day  or  generation,  but  he  is  a  very  ornamental  restoration,  like  the 
bits  which  modem  architects  have  placed  on  to  the  crumbling  statues 
on  the  richly-sculptured  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral.  There  is  no 
mistaking  him  for  the  genuine  old  article,  but  he  is  a  capital  adap- 
tation. His  coat-tails  trail  the  ground,  his  coat-collar  stands  erect, 
and  his  tie  of  tlunnest  lawn  turns  down  over  a  black  stock.  He 
culminates,  however,  in  the  hat,  which  is  a  stiff  felt  or  beaver,  like 
the  billycock  of  the  muscular  Christian  after  it  has  been  sat  upon^ 
but  with  beautiful  cord  and  tassels  to  render  it  picturesque.  This 
is  the  ideal  type  of  the  ecclesiastical  young  lady.  Closely  shaven, 
smooth  as  that  young  lady's  face,  is  the  aesthetic  cheek ;  white  and 
emaciated  as  hers  the  aesthetic  hand.  But  still,  apart  from  all  eccen- 
tricities, there  is  a  dash  of  bonhomie,  for  the  most  part,  about  the 
aesthetic  curaite  which  makes  him  a  very  important  element  in  our 
social  system,  and  constitutes  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  some- 
tlung  more  than  a  '  considerable  minority'  at  the  present  moment. 
To  see  yonder  lean  but  smiling  youth,  with  protracted  integuments 
and  beardless  visage,  you  would  scarcely  suppose  that  it  required 
special  legislation  to  'put  him  down;'  but  so  it  is.  His  normal 
state  is  one  of  inhibition,  and  bishops  dread  his  little  eccentricities 
more  than  the  bicycle-riding  of  the  muscular  or  the  Terpsichorean 
performances  of  the  frivolous  class.  He  is  the  Frankenstein  of  mo- 
dem ecclesiasticism ;  an  unquiet  spirit  which  the  authorities  them- 
selves have  raised,  and  now  for  the  life  of  them  cannot  lay. 

As  a  rule  the  names  of  our  aesthetic  curates  have  figured  on  the 
class-lists  at  their  respective  universities ;  but  some  of  them  have 
been  men  of  muscle  as  well ;  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  imitate 
the  full-blooded  ones  in  their  hirsute  adomments.  The  chin  of  the 
aesthetic  curate  is  by  no  means  uniformly  shaven,  but  often  wears 
the  philosopher's  beard.  In  fact,  there  is  a  curious  fusion  in  pro- 
cess of  taking  place,  giving  a  blended  category  which  may  be  termed 
the  aesthetico-muscular  school  of  curate.  When  the  two  forces, 
which  we  may  call  the  ecclesiastical  and  mundane,  are  thus  brought 
to  converge  on  a  point,  the  effect  is  very  disturbing  indeed  to  that 
via  inertia  which  is  often  laid  down  iu  high  latitudes  as  the  essence 
of  the  clerical  calling; 

Very  remarkably  indeed  were  these  rough  categories  exemplified 
at  the  recent  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
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The  ranscolar  Christian  drove  up  in  a  hansom  cab  at  tlie  rery 
but  moment,  and  having  answered  to  his  name,  either  slunk  out  by 
■  side-door,  or  resigned  himself  to  the  two  hotirs'  charge  with  the  air 
of  a  martyr.  Released  at  len^h,  he  drove  once  more  in  liis  favour- 
ite vehicle  to  his  dub,  and  treated  himself  to  an  extra  dish  or  a  richei 
rat^  as  a  reward  for  having  done  his  duty.  Afterwards,  over  his 
D«ditativ6  cigar  and  cnp  of  coffee,  he  solaced  himself  with  the 
titon^t  that  visitations  do  not  come,  like  Christmas  or  Guy  Fawkee 
day,  once  a  year.  Ha]>py  in  that  knowledge,  he  resigned  himseK  to 
the  colomna  of  his  favourite  Fidd  or  Land  and  }Vater. 

Adolpbus  the  frivolous  was  betimes  at  the  cathetlral,  and  a  bevy 
sTiair  nymphs  attended  him.  They  had  not  much  eye  or  heart  for 
the  risitation,  hot  they  were  all  eyes  and  heart  for  Adolphus.  Neither 
i.e  Dor  his  muscular  brother  wore  gowns — they  bad  a  soul  above 
govns — and  when  he  too  bad  answered  to  his  name,  he  quitted  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  and  returned  to  his  admirers,  who  kept  a  place 
for  him  against  all  intruders. 

Simon  Pure,  regardless  of  the  convenances,  carried  hia  gown  in 
t  black  bag,  which  looked  like  that  of  a  lawyer  in  deep  mourning, 
and  even  slnng  it  over  his  shoulder  with  his  faithful  gingham  as  soon 
uhe  descended  from  the  kuifehoard  of  the  Blackwatl  'bus.  He 
■Rayed  himself  in  the  cathedral  yard,  and  marched  to  his  place  in 
ths  great  church  heedless  of  the  supercilious  glances  of  the  verger, 
who  wonld  have  resigned  on  the  spot  if  the  dean  and  chapter  had  re- 
qseated  him  to  wear  so  seedy  a  vestment.  Simon  Pure  is  not  proud ; 
Old  be  conscientiously  listened  to  the  charge,  resolved  to  incorpo- 
fite  not  a  few  of  its  oracular  sentences  into  his  own  homesptm  ex- 
tempore sermon  next  Sunday,  When  it  was  over  be  shouldered  his 
Chnrch  militant  bag  again,  and,  after  taking  a  '  snack'  at  a  luncheon- 
bar,  OMnnited  his  homeward-bound  Blaokwall  once  more,  as  bold  as 
bnsa. 

The  wsthetic  curate  came  in  a  sui-plice,  so  much  too  abort  for 
Mm  that  »  nide  boy  suggested  he  wanted  a  tnck  let  down.  His 
ittire  was  very  exeeptional,  and  be  gave  one  the  idea  of  an  eccen- 
bie  minor  canon  who  bad  rushed  out  of  the  cathedral  vestry  with  one 
of  the  little  boys'  surplices.  Bat  he  was  correct  according  to 
BUrurgla  Anglicana,  and  as  long  as  that  was  the  case  he  could 
defy  public  opinion.  One  cannot  help  honouring  a  man  who  piuckily 
euriea  out  bjs  principles,  whatever  one  may  think  of  tho  prijiciples 
themselves. 

A  rudig  indigeslaqtie  moles  you  say,  my  masters ;  but  would 
we  have  it  otherwise  ?  Would  we  have  variety  in  the  world,  but 
none  in  the  Church  ?  I  am  forgetting  myself,  however ;  the  Church 
is  not  my  topic.  I  only  focus  these  curates  at  St.  Paul's  because 
there  I  get  them  in  all  their  infinite  variety.  As  members  of  our 
social  circle  would  we  have  them  all  reduced  to  one  dead  level? 
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Depend  apon  it  we  conlil  not  attain  that  consammation  witbov 
BofTering  infinite  loss.  Nature  does  not  repeat  herself ;  Art  doei 
The  beauty  of  our  curate  caete  is  that  it  has  such  Iota  of  boiaa 
nature  in  it ;  and,  as  Mr.  Squeers  said,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  b 
in  a  state  of  'natnr'.'  The  greatest  safeguard  against  Euglarit 
ever  being  priest-ridden  (if  anj  but  alarmist  old  gentlemen  cherisi 
such  a  notion)  is  the  fact  that  the  third  sex,  among  all  its  little 
peculiarities  and  idiosjncrasies,  retains  so  many  points  of  reaeiu- 
faianoe,  and  consequent  bonds  of  sympathy,  with  the  other  two. 

UAUBICE  DATIEB. 


THE  MOON  RISING  AT  SEA 


Lo !  she  rides  in  her  glory,  the  chaste  Queeo  of  Night, 
And  the  eastern  wave  sleeps  'neath  her  peace-shedding  li 
And  faded  to  sleep  are  the  bright  Isles  of  Best, 
Seen  reflected  no  more  on  the  ocean's  calm  breast. 

Lo !  she  rides  in  her  glory,  our  senses  enti'ancing. 
As  we  watch  her  gay  beams  on  each  tiny  wave  dancing, 
And  she  smiles  as  though  sorrow  ne'er  clouded  her  brow,  1 
But  that  smile — how  deceitful ! — she's  o'erclouded  now.   ' 

So,  so  will  the  heart,  whilst  in  youth  it  is  springing, 
And  joy's  brightest  fimits  all  their  pleasures  are  bringiogJ 
Rise  sweetly  and  clearly  o'er  tlie  ocean  of  care. 
To  be  darkon'd,  alas,  by  the  clouds  of  despair  1 
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s  Clemeutitie  Maitland  ?  and  bow  ia  it  that  sh 
ss  that  very  commonplace  thing — a  lover — without  creating 
a  disturbance  in  this  world  ? 

First,  who  is  ClemontinG  Maitland? 

Nobody  very  particular,  yon  may  be  quite  sore,  or  aho  would  not 
fce  alone  in  a  shabby  little  suburban  lodging;   neither  would  she 

p  about,  giving  mnsic-leBsons  to  dolts  of  children  and  half-grown 
feis,  or  Laiamer  out  Messrs.  Coote's  and  Godfrey's  tnnoy  prodac- 

[s  on  superannuated  pianos,  for  the  benefit  of  suburban  elegancies, 

7  other  night  or  so. 

NeverliieleES,  alraugo  as  it  may  seem  when  placed  in  conjunction 
1^  these  facts,  Mias  Maitland  was  a  lady — a  lady  by  birth,  by 
pncatiou,  and,  what  is  more,  iu  feeling.  She  had  neither  father 
Ipr  mother — both  died  when  she  was  a  mere  baby ;  and  her  remaining 
Ufttions,  being  a  jjoor  country  clergyman,  his  wife  and  daughters, 
■id  some  distant  and  well-to-do  cousins  in  India,  she  did  not  find 
Brself  overwhelmed  with  attentions  from  her  own  family. 
[  The  clergyman  had  educated  her  with  his  giils  until  she  was 
feteen,  then  he  sent  her  abroad  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Cologne ; 
Bience  she  returned  just  a  year  ago,  to  attempt  that  moat  hopeless 
rail  tasks — namely,  the  making  of  a  living  by  teaching  music  in 

[  Aa  to  any  one  of  her  kith  and  kin  objecting  to  her  living  where, 
WV,  Slid  with  whom  she  pleased,  there  was  no  danger  of  that,  bo 
bug  as  she  did  not  show  any  inclination  to  live  with  them,  which,  I 
p&y  add,  was  a  plan  about  as  attractive  to  this  strange  young  person 
il  8  prolonged  residence  in  a  dry  and  commodious  charnel-house. 
t  Therefore,  0  my  mythical  ai;d  intelligent  reader,  you  will  donbt- 
hw  long  ere  this  have  discovered  that  Miss  Maitland  lived  alone 
Wcanse  she  liked  it,  and  because  lodgings  and  enough  to  eat  were 
pieapor  than  a  boarding-bouse  and  semi-etarvation. 
.     And  now  secondarily. 

D  It  does  certainly,  at  first  sight,  seem  odd  that  a  nice  girl,  and  a 
WIbHj  girl,  only  eighteen  yeara  old,  couldn't  get  married  withoat 
ponng  lieaven  and  earth  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  that  the  British  aristo- 
~  /  of  birth  and  the  British  aristocracy  of  wickedness  must  be 
red  np  and  violently  agitated,  in  order  that  this  nice  pretty  girl 
Uy  call  a  very  tall,  good-looking,  well-dressed,  and  amiable  gen- 

^^the  period  '  My  husband  !' 

^    u^  Toi,.  IX.  F.8.  You  XXTS.  1 
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Snch  a  marvel  is  worth  explanation,  Le  roila,  in  three  words. 
'A  man's  folly.' 

Mrs.  Podmore  hit  upon  the  tratb  when  she  hinted  that  Mias  j 
Maitland  bad  met  Captain  Caryawode,  aliag  Algy  Scott,  st  same  onft'l 
of  '  'er  Lartist- friends'  'ousea.' 

Sho  did  so  meet  him. 

There  is  a  aocial  bond  between  proscribed  characters,  and  Clem- '. 
mie  was  eonght,  and  gladly  allowed  herself  to  be  found,  by  doTei 
people  of  all  metiers.  Could  you  write,  act,  danco,  sing,  paint,  or  model, 
you  were  certain  of  a  very  pleasant  smile  when  you  came  her  way. 

Captain  Caryswode,  although  be  was  no  hotter  than  his  neigh- 
bours in  some  respects,  had  noYertheless  escaped  the  blase  do- 
nothingness characterising  most  army  men.  He  could  apeak  and 
think  of  something  more  improving  than  the  latest  edition  of  I4 
Tranata  visible  in  the  Ladies'  Mile,  the  chances  of  the  favouiite  fiv  ' 
the  next '  event,'  the  newest  brutality  going  in  the  way  of  torturing 
dumb  brates,  or  whon  'that  confounded  bill  came  due.'  He  toti 
could  enjoy  the  society  of  the  art-brethren  of  to-day,  and  in  a  lazy 
amateur  fashion  gradually  incorporated  himself  in  the  gnild.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  set  up  a  studio,  wherein  he  spoilt  yards  of 
canvas,  and  painted  ideal  Clemiiiies  under  every  conceivable  aspect. 
Among  the  many  painters  Captain  Caryswode  reckoned  as  his  so- 
qnaintonces,  there  was  one  man  he  called  his  friend ;  and  it  was  at 
his  rooms  that  he  first  saw  the  girl  who  was  to  play  so  important  ■ 
part  in  his  future  hfe. 

His  assumption  of  a  pseudonym  had  been  occasioned  partly  b; 
his  desire  to  avoid  any  further  disagreeables  with  bis  father,  partly 
to  prevent  scandal  meddling  with  his  love's  fair  name,  and  parQyto 
gauge  Miss  Maitland's  actual  disposition,  which  he  thought  wouM 
appear  more  plainly  if  she  grew  to  love  him  in  the  guise  of  s  poW 
struggling  artist,  than  if  she  was  aware  of  his  wealth,  his  positioili 
and  the  station  to  which  he  could  ultimately  raise  her,  did  she  eoo- 
aent  to  become  his  wife. 

Woman's  duplicity  is  proverbial,  so  we  must  not  blame  Tom's 
extra  caution.  Remember,  he  had  acquired  his  experience  of  the 
Bex  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  impress  him  with  its  virlaei' 
The  guerrilla  warfare  of  St.  John's  Wood  and  the  ambushed  tactic* 
of  Belgravia  teach  grim  lessons  of  prudence  to  the  hardy  warrioi 
who  survives  the  horrors  of  the  double  campaign.  As  we  h*»e 
seen,  the  victor  of  a  hundi'cd  fights  (on  Brussels  carpet)  had 
prospered  in  his  invasion  of  the  maiden  meditations  of  Clementine 
Maitland.  The  girl's  heart,  after  about  three  weeks'  siege,  capitu- 
lated without  terms.  She  loved  him  with  all  the  strength  of  Iter 
young  fervent  nature ;  and  Tom,  for  the  first  time  in  liis  life,  felt 
that  he  could  clasp  a  woman  to  hie  bosom  whose  soul  was  as  iriula 
as  a  lily. 
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Men  who  have  been  very  rackety  are  remarkably  quick  at  gnees- 
and  knowing  the  amonnt  of  good  in  b,  woman.  '  My  darling's 
■  good  u  gold  core-through,'  decided  Captain  Caryawodo,  after  he 
~  ksown  Clemmie  well  and  intimately  for  a  few  days.  No  other 
■01  dionld  wear  wedding-ring  of  has  giving,  no  other  woman 
■Id  eror  call  herself  Viecountess  MandoTille  in  the  years  to  come. 
■mie  had  found  a  steadfast  lover.  What  bettor  fate  need  a 
HO  deeiie? 

As  you  are  now  well  en  rapport  with  her  past,  we  will,  if  you 
lee,  retnni  to  her  present,  and  inquire  the  nature  of  her  reflec- 
iB,  when  restored  privacy  permitted  her  to  indulge  in  the  danger- 
loznry  of  a  rotrospective  riverie. 

She  flonld  scarcely  believe  that  her  '  Algy  Scott'  was  an  honour- 
I  uybody.  What  did  he  call  himself?  Tom  Caryswode ;  Cap- 
I  CaryBwode.  She  said  the  name  over  to  herself  time  after  time, 
it  would  sound  strange  all  the  same.  The  sou  of  a  lord,  too  ! 
■  it  possible  ?  Clemmie  had  very  vogue  notions  of  lords  and 
hdiea.  She  had  never  met  them  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  spirit  they 
wre  fiir  too  umntereBting  for  her  to  trouble  herself  about  them. 
Kow  she  felt  it  almost  wrong  to  have  allowed  one  of  those  select 
Ira  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  dimly  wondered  how  the  veritable 
himself  had  presumed  so  far  on  the  forbearance  of  his  corn- 
Had  she  never  heard, 

-  Qutro  DOD  babet  ullas  Kmor'  1 
Presently  the  question.  Wife  or  no  wife  ?  asserted  its  ugly  self  in 
Clemmie's  mind.     The  girl  flushed  crimson. 

What  mental  pain  so  keen  as  that  caused  by  doubt  of  your 
best  beloved !  For  a  few  niomenta  Miss  Maitland  experienced  this ; 
Iben  her  reason  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  asked  herself,  '  Why 
iboDld  he  not  have  trespassed  farther,  knowing  my  belief  in  him  ?' 
AVhat  is  there  that  a  loving  woman  will  not  forgive  her  lover  ?  Nay, 
dill  she  not  already  forgive  him  his  past  sins  against  her,  as  demon- 
Anted  by  Madge  Templeton  ?  '  Had  I  been  an  earl's  daughter,' 
teiight  she,  '  he  could  not  have  treated  me  with  greater  chivaky. 
Before  aH  of  them  he  plainly  said  I  was  to  be  his  wife.  Has  he. 
tot  called  me  by  that  blessed  name  a  hundred  times  ?  My  love,  I 
na't  distmst  you  !'  and  she  clasped  her  pretty  white  hands  tightly 
'**""■  '  r  knees.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  by  the  window, 
cool  air  blowing  in  through  the  delicate  acacia-boughs, 
ontside,  faimed  her  flushed  cheeks  and  throbbing  temples 
tgnCefiilly. 

Her  poverty !  her  insignificance  !  Yes ;  she  conld  not  avoid 
*(taow]edgiug  how  poor,  how  insignificant  she  was.  Would  Lord 
Undonlle  permit  his  son  to  marry  an  nnknowu  nobody  ?  Had  ^e 
Xta  a  &mous  aniete — O  wasted  years  ! — then  there  might  have  been 
ume  chance  for  her.     Now  there  was  none.     Even  if  Tom  were 
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willing  to  ruin  bimself  for  her  sake,  ought  she  to  allow  the  sacri- 
fice? No.  "Would  she  be  able  in  coming  years  to  prevent  his 
feeling  that  he  haJ  thrown  himself  nway  ?  No.  You  sco  she  lud 
no  vanity,  no  conceit  to  battle  against.  What  would  become  of  h«r 
after  they  had  said  a  long  good-bye,  God  alone  knew ;  but  Bhe< 
would  never  drag  bim  down  from  his  high  estate — that  she  vowed» 

Buried  in  these  monmfid  cogitations,  Clemmie  sat  on  by  thfr 
window,  imconscious  how  time  went.  The  servant  brought  in  Ihft 
dinner-tray ;  she  was  told  to  wait, — come  again  at  seven.  Th» 
shadows  lengthened  on  the  turf;  the  doves  cooed  loudly;  still  iSsm 
Maitland  communed  with  self. 

Not  for  long,  though.  On  a  sudden  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Podmore  looked  in,  a  carefully-prepared  sly  smile  puckering-up  lat , 
mouth. 

Clemmie  rose,  looking  anything  hut  pleased. 

'  0,  X  see  you're  hall  alone,  my  dear  !  I  let  myself  Mn  to  wm 
trouble,'  said  Mrs.  Podmore  suavely,  stepping  forward  on  tiptM); 
and  closing  the  door  behind  her  with  mysterious  care. 

Miss  Maitland  gave  her  no  word  of  welcome, — remained  staiAi 
iug.    Surely  she  would  state  her  errand  and  go.    Not  qnite  soflu^ 
Clemmie,  my  dear ;  this  good  lady  must  not  be  hurried ;  she  knon  ] 
her  own  importance,  and  takes  her  time  accordingly. 

Arranging  her  brown-black  shawl  over  lier  ample  shoulders  Ij  ^ 
means  of  tbreo  severely  energetic  tugs,  Mrs.  Podmore  seated  h&-  , 
self  firmly  on  the  sofa,  and  disposing  her  parasol  and  black  bag  oa  , 
two  chairs  near  her,  complacently  regarded  '  my  dear'  with  a  keen  ■ 
satisfaction  in  ber  canning  little  eyes,  sufficiently  irritating  to  thit  - 
yonng  person. 

'  Well,  naiss,'  said  she,  '  you  looks  tired.  I  s'pose  you've  lieeii 
faggin'  about,  giyin'  lessons ;  just  now'a  your  busy  time,' 

'  I  am  neither  tired,  nor  have  I  been  giving  lessons,  to-daj. 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ?'  somewhat  haughtily. 

Her  lack  of  pupils  cost  Miss  Maitland  many  an  ansious  honr, 
but  she  was  not  going  to  hang  her  heart  on  her  sleeve  for  such  • 
disreputable  old  daw  as  this  wardrobe  purchaser  to  peck  at. 

'  We'll  come  to  that  by'm-bye,'  enunciated  Mrs.  Podmore,  DOt 
one  whit  abashed  by  the  curt  reply  her  query  had  elicited.  '  I  see,' 
she  continued,  cocking  her  head  on  one  side  in  a  sham  sympathetic 
fashion,  '  you're  a  little  hupset ;  that's  what  makes  you  look  so 
flushed  and  'eavy  about  the  heyea.  A  little  bird  'as  told  me  'o* 
matters  is  goin'  with  a  certing  yonng  lady  and  a  corting  young 
gen'elman.  Lor  now,  don't  he  shy  with  your  poor  Poddy' — Ois 
coaxingly — '  tho  men  will  'ave  their  way,  my  dear.  I've  buried  two 
'usbands,  and  may  a  third ;  so  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  know  'en 
this  time.  The  secret  is,  love  'em  or  leave  'em.  Lot* 
i.  U  tiiecwe  for  their  complaint,  take  mj 
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't  onderstaiid  jou !' 
Pooh  !'    ejacalateJ  Mrs.  Podmore,  waxing  scoruful,  with  a 
!igoar  which  denoted  a  recent  aojourn  in  the  vicinity  of  '  white 
Don't  you  try  to  gammon  me !     AVhich  ia  it — -'is  birth 
la 'is  fortnne?    If  you'll  let  me  give  a  guess,  I  should  say  it  was  'is 
fcrtmie,     P'r'apa  yon  don't  know  that  Captin  Caryswode  will  'aye 
fenrteeii  tboasand  a  year  when  'e's  Lord  Mandoville,  if  'e  'as  a 
femy.     'E's  very  well  horf  now  too ;  'ia  father  allows  'im  three 
Ibottsand,  I'ye  'eard,  besides  what  'e  gets  from  'is  mother,  'oo  was 
luureaa  ;   she's  dead  now.' 
How  she  watched  her,  the  cunning  old  reptile  ! 
But  no  shameful  blushes  or  confusion  marred  the  your.g  beauty 
[  Miss  Maitland's  face.     Indeed  she  was   far  too  angry  at  the 
loman's  familiarity  to  pay  much  heed  to  what  she  said.     Forced 
lu  make  some  answer,  she  observed  carelessly : 
Suppose  I  don't  know  Captain  Caryswode.' 
S'pose    yon  don't   know  your  hown  name,'  tartly  responded 
iitB.  Podmore,  giving  her  shawl  another  and  a  fiercer  tug ;  '  don't  you 
(0  for  to  throw  doat  in  my  heyea,  my  dear.     You  were  fond  enough 
rf  Mr.  Scott  without  a  brass  farden  ;  why  be  ashamed  of  'im  when 
tarns  boat  a  swell  with  lots  of  money  ?' 
'Money  makes  little  difference  in  certain  cases,'  vaguely  turn- 
to  the  window. 

iroman's  andacity  was  astounding.     But  how  was  it  she 
'Binch  ?     Again  that  odious  voice  : 
didn't  bought  to  be  hoffended  with  a  'imible  fiiend  as 
a  hinterest  in  you,  my  dear.     I've  your  welfare  at  'eart,  helae 
lahoaldn't  'ave  bothered  you  to-night.     I've  got  a  holler  for  you;' 
uid  Mis.  Podmore  blinked  aolemnly  with  both  eyes,  and  settled  her 
niisshapen  bonnet. 
Miss  Maitland  woke. 

'An  offer;  areaioffer!'  exclaimed  she.  'Not  another  concert?' 
'Bettor  than  that,'  chuckled  Mra.  Podmore,  her  eyes  all  a- 
tvinkle  with  secret  satisfaction.  '  You  won't  care  about  concert 
pUjin'  and  such  slavish  work  soon,  I'll  warrant.  Ah,  the  world 
grows  wickeder  hevery  day  !  Just  to  think  of  them  gay  young  men 
lodin'  bout  that  nothink  throws  a  gal  horf  'er  guard  so  completely 
U  consideration  and  respeck  and  hall  that.     Eh,  dear  mo  !' 

The  iniqnity  of  mankind  appeared  to  afflict  Mrs.  Podmore  pro- 
foundly, insomuch  that  she  felt  compelled  to  breathe  a  gusty  sigh, 
ibieh  spread  abroad  a  slight  aovpr^on  of — weU,  it  might  have  been 
tea — and  it  might  have  been  essence  of  juniper. 

Clemmie  regarded  her  interrogatively ;  the  gist  of  her  remarks 
n*  sot  BO  clear  as  was  desirable. 

•Yea,  my  dear,"  Mrs,  Podmore  coutinned,  'you  may  laugh  at 
toe  as  much  as  yon  please.     Yonng  people  will  'ave  llicii;  ioke.W^. 
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I  tell  you  to  make  'ay  while  the  aun  ehines.  Strike  while  the 
hirou's  'ot.  Man  vanisheth  away  like  the  flower  of  the  field' — with 
a  pathetic  shake  of  the  head — '  anil  'ooman  too.  Beauty's  fleetin', 
very  fleetin'.' 

'  But  whatever  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  me  ?'  asked  Miss 
Maitland ;  while  Mrs.  Podmore  dried  her  eyes,  her  gracefnl  imageiy 
hailing  '  brought  'er  tears,'  according  to  her  favourite  expressioD. 

'  Sit  down  by  me,  my  child,  and  I'll  soon  hesplain.  What  a 
sweet  little  hear  you  'ave,  to  bo  sure  !  No  wonder  as  the  gen'elmev 
runs  hafter  you  so.  Why,  you're  puffection  in  your  way.  "  *0o'a 
the  prettiest  gal  of  your  hacqnaintance  ?"  saya  a  young  friend  of 
mine  to  me  on  Sunday  night  a-oomin'  hout  of  church.  Says  I,  "If 
you  goes  past  No.  17  Murray- crescent  at  the  right  time,  yonll 
see  'er."     It's  as  true  as  hi'm  a  livin'  'ooman.' 

Clemniie  showed  some  impatience.  I 

'  And  why  should  your  beauty  fade  away  in  this  dark  comer  <f  J 
the  hearth?     Don't  you  like  hamusement '?    Don't  you  like  dress?  | 
Don't  yon  like  hadmiration  ?     Well,  then,  why  shouldn't  you 'are  ] 
'em?     Money's  the  root  of  hall  'appiness.     If  you've  got  a  M 
purse,  you've  got  a  good  'eart;  if  you've  got  good  credit,  you'vegot 
a  good  c'racter.     Don't  tell  me  it  hain't  so ;  1  knows  it  his.    But  if 
you  think  seriously  that  Captin  Caryswode  means  to  marry  jon,  that   | 
'e  (.-(ire  marry  you,  you're  a  bom  fool !'  \ 

'  How  dare  you !  how  dare  you  !'  cried  Clemmie,  stamping  her 
foot,  so  wroth  was  she  that  the  old  wretch  who  sat  grinning  thaw 
should  presume  to  proffer  her  such  vile  counsels.     '  Captain  Cai^B- 
wode  never  anthorised  you  to  insult  me  in  this  dreadfnl  way.     G«t   ^ 
out  of  my  sight,  you  horrible  woman  !'  1 

Her  impetuosity  was  too  great  to  be  withstood.     The  flame  rf  | 

righteous  rage  burnt  and  blazed  in  her  gray  eyes.  4 

-  Up  rose  Mrs.  Podmore.  I 

'  All  very  well,  my  girl,'  smiled  she.     '  The  day  may  codU   I 
when  you'll  think  otherwise — when  you'll  be  glad  of  'elp ;   uA 
you'll  get  it,  I  fancy.     He,  he,  he!' 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  her  month  when  —  tap-tap- 
Mrs,  Podmore  found  herself  face-to-lace  with  a  pole  dark-wbiskere^ 
man  of  middle  height  and  staid  appearance. 

'  Is  Miss  Maitland  in  ?'  inquired  he. 

'  You  can  see  for  yourself,'  was  the  somewhat  impolite  rejoinder* 
'  I  wonder  what  'e  wants  now  ?  She's  a  sly  one,  for  all  'er  hair0 
and  graces,  I'll  bet !  It's  your  knowin'  ones  as  is  the  'ardeet  to  get 
hover,'  reflected  this  good  soul  subsequently  as  she  let  herself  out. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Miller — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  new 
comer — had  shaken  hands  with  and  said  '  Good-evening'  to  Clemmie^ 
who  met  him  with  a  pleasant  smile  notwithstanding,  as  though  ho 
were  a  welcome  sight.  "  " 
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'  I  met  a  man-servaitt  at  the  gate,  and  he  had  thia  note  for  you,' 
tiid  be,  smiling  back  at  her — a  strangely  happy  smile. 

Ah,  John  Miller,  yon  are  throwing  away  heart-gold  at  the  feet 
nf  a  girl  who  has  her  hands  full  of  priceless  gems.  She  scarcely 
gJTCS  your  folly  a  thought,  far  less  a  regret.  Be  wise  in  time  : 
Ttra  are  the  joy  of  your  mother,  and  she  is  a  widow.  Get  Miss 
ilutlaud's  fair  face  out  of  your  head,  and  return  to  your  innocent 
Sunday  flirtations  with  your  brother- clerks'  sisters.  Will  you  too 
9vell  that  saddest  chorus : 

'  Vit&m  perdidi  operoae  nibil  Bg^ndo'  ? 

'0,  thank  yon,'  said  Clemmie  absently,  glancing  at  the  address 
—'so,  from  Am*'— and  then  added,  'Won't  yon  have  some  supper 
with  me  ?*  still  looking  down.  She  could  no  more  help  being  kind 
md  friendly  than  the  sun  could  help  shining.  Anger  was  with  her 
kt  a  passing  cloud. 

There  are  some  women  whom  to  look  at  is  to  regret  that  they 
mart  ever  grow  old,  must  ever  become  soared  by  trouble  and  dis- 
ippointment.  They  are  so  dear  as  they  are !  Miss  Maitland  was 
nne  of  these  bright  beings. 

Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  Mr.  Miller  to  reject  the  oflfer  of  on 
nening  in  paradise  ?  I  say,  No ;  and  so  said  he.  Replying  that 
hfl  should  be  only  too  glad  to  eat  cold  lamb  and  salad  with  Miss 
Mutlond,  instead  of  equivocal  potted  lobster  and  tasteless  bread- 
ud-batter  without  her,  he  ran  up-stairs,  to  effect  those  severe  ablu- 
tioiM  and  other  decorative  details  necessary  to  a  hard-working. 
London  man  before  he  ventures  into  the  society  of  his  lady  &iends. 

By  the  time  that  John  had  gained  the  privacy  of  his  own  sanc- 
tum, which  was  situated  ait  troisieme,  the  brief  words  in  which 
Tom,  dating  from  Long's,  assured  bis  darling  that  all  was  as  jolly  as 
{■oasible,  and  that  he  should  do  his  best  to  sec  her  that  evening, 
tfter  be  had  dined  with  his  father,  who  had  proved  himself  the 
kindest  of  the  kind,  had  already  undergone  one  reading,  and  seemed 
likely  to  enjoy  a  second.  But  lovers  ought  to  be  permitted  to  keep 
their  foDy  to  themselves,  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
their  tane  fellow-creatures ;  wherefore  we  will  let  Clemmie  enjoy  her 
sngtr-plums,  like  a  baby,  in  peace  :  de  rjugtihis,  ha, 

rv. 

PcaBAPs  Miss  Maitland  never  looked  more  lovely  than  when 
she  reentered  her  sitting-room  that  evening  about  sovou  o'clock, 
■PpsreUed  in  a  pale  mauve  muslin,  all  wavy  little  frills  and  soft 
eieor  (bids,  with  a  splendid  scarlet  and  gold  Indian  shawl  over  her 
arm,  which  she  hod  just  brought  down  from  hor  room,  to  pack  up 
aud  Kend  off  to  the  tiricnd  who  had  lent  it  to  her  as  an  additional 
wrap  on  leaving. a  hot  theatre  the  night  before. 
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'  I  sh&ll  be  quite  thankful  wheu  that  mngtiificent  affair  is  srI 
at  home  again,'  she  thought,  throwing  it  on  the  aofa.  '  Whatev* 
flhoald  I  do  if  any  harm  came  to  it  ?  How  lovely  it  is,  to  be  sore 
And  with  the  pleasure  of  her  aes  in  pretty  things,  more  espeeiaU 
vhen  ordained  for  the  adornment  of  their  own  sweet  aelvea,  eh 
drew  it  to  her,  and  examined  the  marvelloas  embroidery  "n'ith  woi 
dering  admiration. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Miller  made  his  reappearance,  aleel 
clean,  radiant  of  countenance.  He  knew,  as  well  as  evetybod 
else  in  the  house,  that  Miss  Maitland  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Scott,  a 
artist  whose  renown  was  still  en  licrbc.  Ho  even  knew  Mr.  Sco 
to  speak  to  ;  for  Clemmie,  quite  innocent  of  any  manoeuvring,  ha 
introduced  her  friend  and  her  lover  to  each  other,  had  even  venture 
to  hope  that  pleasant  unaffected  John  Miller,  bank  clerk  though  h 
was,  might  be  numbered  among  the  intimates  of  her  married  hoDU 
and  become  as  prized  by  her  husband  as  ho  was  by  herself. 

I  have  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  exalted  iudiTidui 
who  can  accept  this  sort  of  pseudo- friend  ship  with  hearty  goo 
will.  What  man  bestows  on  his  chum's  wife  the  same  honei 
liking  he  has  through  long  years  bestowed  on  the  chum  hiuiself 
What  woman  welcomes  with  sincere  pleasure  the  forced  civilities  i 
her  husband's  '  old  friends'  ?  . 

John  Miller  had  no  artistic  sympathies.  He  considered 
barrel  organ-grinder  and  Mr.  Halle  pretty  equally  gifted ;  Mi 
Millais  and  the  mutilated  beggar  drawing  mackerel  on  the  pavcmen 
in  colomed  chalk  interested  him  precisely  in  the  same  degree 
Canova  and  the  Italian  image-man  were  bracketed  in  his  opinion. 

You  will  perceive,  then,  that  Algy  Scott  as  artist  did  not  drai 
largely  on  Mr.  Miller's  respect ;  as  man  still  less.  There  wa 
something  radically  antagonistic  in  tltetr  two  natures,  at  least  e 
John  assured  himself,  Mr.  Scott  was  an  idle  fashionably -dresse 
dangler  on  the  skirts  of  society;  he  might  mean  well  by  Miss  Mail 
land,  and  be  might  mean  ill.  Mr.  Miller  inclined  to  the  lattc 
view. 

Don't  laugh  at  him,  poor  old  fellow  !  he  has  an  honest  heart,  : 
a  limited  nnderstanding,  and  is  worthier  your  patient  consideratio 
than  many  uii  sot  frotii  d'esprit.  After  all,  I  for  one  don't  wis 
to  say  three  words,  either  on  paper  or  o£f  it,  to  any  man  who  trie 
to  make  you  believe  he's  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  favoured  mortt 
who  is  loved  by  the  woman  he  himself  wonid  go  throngh  firo  an 
water  to  possess. 

Clemmio  (women  are  so  sharp !)  know  quite  well  that  her  effort 
to  amalgamate  these  two  were  destined  to  be  unsuccessful ;  wherofoi 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  hold  her  peace  concerning  the  revelatio 
of  her  lover's  real  name  and  belongings,  and  let  John  coji 
supper  qnietly  after  his  own  prosaic  fashion. 
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'  What  a  very  handsome  shawl ! '  observed  he,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthy  panse,  happenisg  to  catch  sight  of  the  glittering  fabric 
aforesaid. 

Clemmie  was  tired,  and  slightly  preoccnpied  ;  also  the  last  new 
plsjf  at  the  Royalty,  Miss  Somebody's  dancing  in  tJje  hurlesfpie  nt 
lie  Strand,  Edith  Wynne's  delightful  ballad  singing,  the  Grecian 
bend,  gipsy  bonnets,  and  the  war,  were  not  particnlitrly  enlivening 
toidis,  it  ranst  be  allowed. 

'Yes,'  she  answered,  'it  is  a  beantiful  thing,  bnt  not  mine,  I 
RiBh  it  was,  for  tben  I  should  not  be  so  dreadfully  fidgety  abont  it. 
It  belongs  to  my  Iriend  Mrs.  Yining,  and  I  ought  to  have  retained 
it  to-day.' 

And  therewith  she  rose.     They  had  finished. 
'  Shall  I  bring  down  my  violin  ?'  suggested  Miller  ;   ho  had  of 
lite  done  violence  to  his  natural  instincts  by  taking  a  series  of  les- 
«aDB  on  that  long-suffering  instrument.     '  Would  it  bore  you  very 
nmoh  to  try  throngh  that  duet  I  left  with  yon  yesterday  ?' 

'I  haven't  seen  a  bar  of  it.'  John's  violin  was  rather  a  trial  at 
•Q  times ;  to-night  it  would  bo  torture.  '  Don't  think  me  rude,  but 
if  70D  wonldn't  mind  I  would  rather  we  played  some  other  evening. 
The  truth  is  I'm  yawny  and  headachy.  It  was  so  hot  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.' 

John  eyed  her,  as  though  he  doubted  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
ffodDoe  such  extraordinary  fatigne,  unaided  by  collateral  circum- 
alances. 

'  Wouldn't  yon  like  a  turn  in  the  garden  ?  it  seems  so  charm- 
ing among  the  trees.'  This  with  animation,  noticing  his  dubious 
EopreBsioo. 

'  I  should  like  to  do  whatever  you  like.' 

Murray-crescent  possessed,  as  I  have  said,  a  common  garden, 
extending  along  the  backs  of  the  houses,  and  prettily  arranged  for 
Qo^et  and  Irle-a-U-te  rambles.  In  it  Miss  Maitland  and  her  guest 
vere  presently  strolling. 

Neither  was  very  talkative.  They  knew  each  other  well  enough 
lo  be  silent  when  they  had  nothing  particular  to  say — a  luxury  not 
lightly  to  be  esteemed,  let  me  add.  Clemmie's  heart  swelled  every 
now  and  then  with  silent  joy,  but  she  was 

'  too  neur  love's  secret  to  be  gUd  ; 
Ae  irboeo  deems  tba  eore  will  mrelr  melt 
From  the  w&rm  fruit  hia  lips'  caress  bath  felt 
Some  bitter  kernel  where  (he  teeth  shut  hard.' 
Following  a  shady  path,  they  presently  reached  a  small  iron  gate, 
locked  to  the  general  public,  each  inhabitant  of  the  crescent  possess- 
ing a  key  of  his  own.     Standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
vos  a  man  of  shabby  appearance — a  man  neither  young  nor  old,  of 
middle  height,  bnt  seeming  taller,  owing  to  his  extreme  thinness, — 
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a  man  ^th  ragged  reddish  hair  and  a  ragged  reddieb  beard,  and 
reddish  eyebrows,  from  beneath  which  peer  stealthily  liglit  cnnning 
eyes — cruel  wicked  eyes— eyea  that  might  well  make  you  quail,  you 
being  helpleBS, — not  at  all  a  pleasant- looking  man,  neither  calcnUted 
to  arrest  attention. 

Alas,  blackguardism  lurketh  at  the  thievish  comers  of  almost 
every  street  in  the  great.  Babylon. 

Nevertheless,  there  Clemmie  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
staring  at  this  miserable  creature  with  a  fascinated  earnestness  which 
stmck  Mr.  Miller  as  httle  short  of  miraculous  ;  and  the  man  plainly 
was  in  some  way  known  to  her,  for  he  nodded,  straightened  himself 
up,  as  though — as  though — 

'  0,  bon'or !'  cried  Clemmie,  shrinking  up  to  John  ;  when — the 
garden-wall  was  nowhere  higher  than  a  tall  man's  shoulder,  and  the 
trees  planted  along  it  grew  so  thinly  that  you  could  well  make  ont 
the  figure  and  features  of  any  comer — who  should  tui'n  the  comer, 
a  cigar  between  his  hps,  an  incipient  smile  subtly  irradiating  his 
benign  countenance,  evidently  in  the  best  of  humours  with  bis  world 
and  himself,  but  Captain  Caryswode.  '  Tom,  Tom,'  reflected  Clem- 
mie, '  come  to  see  me,  as  be  said  he  would.  0,  goodness,  goodness  V 

Dare  I  announce  the  appalling  fact  ? 

She  did  not  seem  glad  to  see  him.  So  indeed  it  was,  though, 
and  John  observed  it, 

'  After  all,  no  game  could  be  lost  until  it  was  played  out.  "Who 
know  how  all  this  would  end?'  thought  he.     Vraiment.' 

Meanwhile  Captain  Caryswode  passed  on. 

Then,  retiring  into  the  shade  of  a  large  chestnut-tree,  which 
effectually  screened  her  from  all  passers-by,  the  girl  gripped  hold 
of  John  by  the  sleeve. 

'  You  saw  that  man  ?'  whispered  she. 

'Yes;'  aud  he  felt  her  hand  shake.  'Ho  is  always  hanging 
about — skulking  vagabond!' 

'  Don't,  don't !'  strickonly,  the  sweet  voice  full  of  tears.  '  If 
you  have  the  fiiendsbip  for  me  I  have  for  yon,  yon  will  get  him 
out  of  the  way — out  of  viy  way,  0,  dear  Mr,  Miller,  do  help  me — 
help  a  miserable  girl  who  is  driven  nearly  distracted  1'  She  did 
indeed  seem  strangely  affected. 

John  could  scarcely  reply,  so  bewildered  was  be — first,  by  her 
delightful  proximity — she  was  almost  in  his  arms;  secondly,  by  the 
oddness  of  her  manner.  At  length  he  answered — seconds  to  him 
were  centuries  to  her — '  I  will  of  course  do  what  you  ask — do  my 
best,  at  least ;  but — ' 

'  O,  how  con  I  thank  yon  ?' 

How  dared  Mr.  Miller  be  pmdeut  and  cold-blooded,  in  despite 
of  such  sweet  blandishment  ?  He  did  dare,  however,  and  obBorred, 
looking  away  tbrongh  the  trees,  i^H 
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Tm  delighted  to  be  of  service  to  you,  that  yon  know;  biit 
don't  yon  ttiink  it  is  foolish  to  temporise  with  this  sort  of  fellow  ? 
If  yon've  got  anything  against  him,  let  me  take  up  the  case  for  you. 
Don't  let  fright  preTent  your  punishing  an  ofTeuder.' 

'  Yon  don't  know  what  you're  talking  aliout,'  exclaimed  Clemniie 
ilmoBt  angrily ;   '  how  shonld  you  ?' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  trespass  on  yonr  confidence' — not  without 
aidness.  '  You  know  that  yon  can  do  no  wrong  in  my  opinioQ, 
nnlnekily  for  me.'  This  last  soltn  x-oce.  Yes,  John,  very  un- 
Imddly  for  you, 

'I  know  that  you  are  very  good !' 

'Very!  There,  say  no  more  abont  it!'  And  pulling  a  soft 
fimy  cap  out  of  his  pocket  (the  bye-laws  of  London  society  forbid 
nnnMnd  to  perambulate  the  streets  bare-headed),  he  walked  away 
tovuds  the  gate, 

■  Weary  witli  the  inarch  of  life.' 
A  pitifnl  smile  wreathed  Clemniie's  lips. 

There  ia  a  certain  monmfulness  to  a  susceptible  person  in  the 
ftoflghi  that  happiness  is  but  another  name  for  pain. 


'YoD  got  my  note  all  right,  then?'  The  first  quick  delight 
bom  of  rennion  had  died  away ;  reality  reigned  paramount  again. 

'Yes;'  and  a  sigh,  her  hands  clasped  in  bis,  her  eyes  on  the 
top  bntton  of  his  waistcoat. 

'  Why  do  you  sigh  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  lot  you  marry  me.' 

'  Not  let  me  marry  you  !'  echoed  Captain  Caryswode  in  a  tMie  of 
Uie  profoundest  amazement.     '  What's  pnt  that  into  your  head  ?' 

'I'm  not  grand  enough  to  he  Lady  Mandoville.' 

Tom  shook  his  head.     He  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

'  But  you'll  hare  plenty  of  time  to  starch  yourself  before  you're 
Ihtt,'  observed  he  deprecatorily  after  a  while ;  '  at  least  we'll  hope  so.' 

It  was  Clemmie's  turn  to  shake  her  head  now. 

'  Besides,  you're  very  nice  as  you  are, '  with  an  approving  einile. 
'My  lather  admires  you  immensely.  Yes,  ho  docs,  really.'  Miss 
JIutiuid  seemed  to  doubt  the  validity  of  that  statement.  '  And 
between  ourselves,  you  know,  I  think  he's  rather  ^ad  to  hear  that 
I'm  going  to  settle  down,'  somewhat  shamefacedly. 

Clemmio  eyed  him  curiously,  and  then  looked  away  ont  of  the 
window.  Madge  Templeton'a  bard  reckless  face  rose  up  before  her 
with  unpleasant  distinctne 
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'  I'm  afraid  yon've  been  very  wu^ed  indeed,'  said  she  grimly.        ^H 

•I've  not  been  a  saint,'  coolly.     'But  since   I've   known  you,  .^H 

Kdrt&w' — this  with  a  subtle  tenderness  hard  to  be  withstood — '  I   ^H 

I^^Hn  have  become  a  different  man.     Don't  llingme  back  into  all    ^H 
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the  old  sins  and  follies,  Cleminie.  If  you'll  only  trust  me,  my  life 
shall  show  yon  how  deeply  I  love  yon — indeed  it  shall.'  He  was 
truly  very  much  in  earnest. 

Was  it  possible,  then,  that  she  could  satisfy  tko  taste,  tlie 
requisitions,  of  one  whose  lightest  wish  had  been  the  law  of  far  more 
beautiful,  more  intellectual,  more  fascinating  women  than  herself? 
Should  she  helieve  in  and  forgive  him?  or  should  she,  with  un- 
yielding morality,  bid  him  leave  her  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of — an 
applauding  conscience  ? 

Silence,  oppressive  portentous  silence. 

'  Well  ?'  giving  her  hand  a  little  squeeze  to  wake  her  up.         ^ 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  at  him.  ^M 

Captain  Caryswode  desired  no  other  answer.  ^^ 

A  suspicious  pause.  ^1 

'  G-ive  me  your  hand,'  said  he  presently,  when  they  were  seated 
on  the  sofa  talking  of  the  merry  days  to  come ;   '  the  left  one.' 

Clemmie  oheyed. 

'  There!'  esclaimed  he,  slipping  a  splendid  diamond  gipsy  ring 
on  the  third  finger.  '  Slave  of  the  ring  you  are,  Miss  Maitland, 
for  once  and  for  ever !'     And  he  sealed  the  contract  with  a  Idss. 

'  How  magnificent !' 

'  It  belonged  to  my  mother,'  explanatorily  ;  '  I  always  meant  it 
for  my  wife,  and  now  she's  got  it.'     And  another  kiss. 

'  The  wonderful  thing  to  me  is  that  your  father  has  consented  to 
our  marriage,'  observed  Clemmie  after  a  while,  turning  the  ring 
round  and  round. 

'  Well,  you  see,  certain  events  in  his  own  life  have  made  him 
shy  of  beheving  too  much  in  the  good  of  marrying  a  woman  for  her 
money  or  her  rank,'  a  trifle  bitterly.  '  Ho  was  awfully  fond  of  some  girl 
whom  my  grandparents  refused  to  receive  as  their  daughter-in-law, 
although  she  was  quite  respectable — a  clergyman's  daughter,  I  fancy ; 
and  the  loss  of  her — she  died  abroad— was  the  great  grief  of  his 
life.  I've  heard  all  this  from  an  old  cousin  of  ours,  who  knows  every- 
thing about  everybody.  Then,  you  see,  my  mother  and  ho  conldn't 
hit  it  off  exactly.    So,  altogether,  he's  had  enough  of  Mrs.  Grundy — ' 

'  But  how  did  he  first  find  out  that  you  were  silly  enough  to  like 
me  ?'  interrupted  Clemmie,  arranging  the  bit  of  heliotrope  to  her 
greater  satisfaction. 

*  0,  never  mind  about  that,'  airily ;  '  that  doesn't  matter.  Let 
bygones  be  bygones.' 

A  shadow  fell  on  the  girl's  bright  face. 

'  By  all  means,'  said  she,  smiling  sadly ;  '  still  I  doubt  whether 
I  am  not  acting  wrongly  in  encouraging  you  to  think  any  more  about 
me.     It  isn't  fair.' 

There  was  not  a  shade  of  coquetry  in  her  manner.  It  was  plain 
that  Bhe  spoke  in  sober  earnest,  be  hei  re&Boa  vrhat  it  might. 
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'  Wliy  isn't  it  fair  ?'  asked  Tom  abroptly. 

Slie  voDcbsofed  no  aus^vcr.  ■ 

'Come,'  exclaimed  tie,  'this  won't  do  at  all.  If  there's  one 
ihing  in  the  world  I  corJially  detest,  it  is  mystery ;  and  a  woman 
never  hides  anything  unless  she's  ashamed  of  it.  So  out  with  it, 
demmie, — at  once' 

Bnt  she  only  shook  her  head. 

'  You'd  never  look  at  me  again,'  said  she  dully.  How  could 
she  yield  up  her  life-flower  to  '  violent  Fate'  ? 

Captain  Caryswode  seemed  struck.  He  believed  iu  her  as  he 
believed  in  his  own  honour.  To  suspect  her  of  impurity — perish 
the  thought ! — it  was  sacrilege. 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  How  do  you  know  that  I  should 
aerex  look  at  you  again  ?'  questioned  he  sevorely. 

*  I  know  it.' 
'  That  is  absord.    You  have  no  right  to  assume  anything  of  the 

sort.  Tell  me, — is  this  secret  of  yours  connected  with — with  soma 
man  who  has  made  love  to  you  ?'  with  difficulty.  It  was  not  agree- 
able to  suggest  the  existence  of  such  a  person.  J 

•  No.'  I 
'  No ;  on  yout  word,  no  ?'  ■ 
'  On   my  word,   no,'  her  eyes  full  on  his,  her  face  grave  tal 

solemnity.  I 

'  Then' — and  Tom  drew  her  gently  to  him — '  I  am  content.  Yoa  I 
con  tell  me  or  not  tell  me,  as  you  like ;  but — '  I 

'  Bnt  if  I  don't,  you  won't  distrust  me  or  be  angry  with  me  ?*  ■ 
eagerly.  I 

'  I  won't  distrust  you  or  be  angry  with  yon  !'  And  peace  wag  I 
duly  ratified.  I 

Time  waits  for  no  man,  however,  not  even  a  bridegroom -elect,  j 
and  the  deepening  twilight  soon  proclaimed  that  it  was  getting  late.   ] 

'I  don't  like  leaving  you,'  said  Tom,  slowly  rising;  '  but  I'm  I 
tfnud  I  must.  It  would  be  liardly  kind  to  condemn  the  old  gentle-  I 
man  to  his  own  society  all  the  evening ;  and  I  want  to  run  into  j 
Broime's  on  my  way.'  | 

It  was  at  Mr.  Browne's  stadio  that  a  certain  rencontre  took  | 
place.  j 

'  Ah  !'  smiled  Clemmie.  '  What  a  shame  of  you  two  cunning  I 
creatures.     Of  coiirse  he  knew !'  I 

Captain  Caryswode  smiled.  One  clinging  farewell  kiss,  and  he  1 
*a8  gone.  1 

AT. 

Clemmh:  stood  ^viapped  in  reflection.  Despite  tho  possible  grief  | 
iMming  othwart  her  future,  she  was  very  happy.  At  eighteen  one  ] 
^Me  not  trouble  oneself  much  with  vague  imaginings.      That  she  I 
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was  tlie  cbosen  wife  of  the  Honourable  Captam  Garyawode  did  indeel 
Bsem  amaziug,  when  viewed  separately  from  the  events  of  the  lasl 
six  weeks ;  bnt  after  all,  what  womau  hving  oonld,  would,  or  did 
love  that  same  Honourable  Captain  CarjBwode  as  did  she,  ClemeDtine 
Maitland  ?  She  felt  his  first  kiss  on  her  lips.  Ah,  how  sweet  thtt 
pale  spring  night — so  long  ago  it  seemed — when,  midst  burgeoning 
trees  and  blossoms  glad  with  dew,  she  knew  herself  for  his  be- 
loved ! 

Hark,  though — footsteps  !    Who  can  it  be  ? 

Bang — tramp — tramp !  and  in  lurched  the  very  man  who  had 
frightened  her  bo  but  an  hour  before. 

Clemmie  nished  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  her  face  deadly 
pale,  and  her  hands  spread  out  as  though  to  keep  him  off.  He  ww 
not  alone,  however :  John  Miller  followed  close. 

'  Don't  be  frightened.  Miss  Maitland,'  exclaimed  he  ;  '  and  pray 
don't  give  him  a  farthing.  I  did  as  you  wished,  and  I  thought  he 
was  safe ;  but  just  as  I  came  in  now,  I  fonnd  him  on  the  doorstep, 
trying  to  enter  the  house,  like  the  burglarions  thief  he  is,'  making 
at  the  fellow. 

'  Paws  off,  Pompey!'  remarked  that  individual,  who  had  already 
accommodated  himself  with  a  seat.  '  Yon  don't  know  manners,  air ; 
'pon  honour  yon  don't.' 

John  glowed. 

'  What  shall  I  do  ?'  said  he  ;   '  send  for  a  policeman  ?' 

The  man  laughed. 

'  Leave  me,'  said  Clemmie  ;  and  she  turned  on  and  lit  tbe 

'  Leax-e  you  V 

'  Yes  !'  in  the  tone  of  one  about  to  suffer  martyrdom. 

Looking  from  one  to  the  other,  John  went,  but  reluctantly. 

*  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  and  I  doat 
think  it  would  be  at  all  right  to  leave  her  entirely  at  that  fellow's 
mercy."  So  he  betook  himself  to  the  front  parlour — it  being  un- 
occupied— and  eat  down  to  read  a  stray  volume  of  Sharpe's  London 
Magazine,  which  he  found  on  the  table — somewhat  fruitlessly,  I 
may  add. 

Relieved  from  the  restraint  imposed  on  her  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  Miss  Maitland  appeared  at  no  loss  for  words. 

'  When  shall  I  be  able  to  trust  your  promise,  Hngh  ?'  she  ex- 
claimed bitterly,  still  keeping  as  far  off  as  was  possible. 

Hngh  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  bis  eyes,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  removing  a  tear,  which,  it  is  scarcely  neceasary 
to  add,  was  not  forthcoming. 

'  Didn't  you  get  my  letter  ?' 

'Yoiu  letter?  Pooh!'  contemptuonsiy.  'I'll  have  no  mora 
of  your  letters ;  I'll  come  and  see  you,  my  dear,  instead.  Yonr 
landlady  must  think  yon  very  much  neglected  by  yonr  own  family. 
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to  be  calm  anil  coherent.  '  If  you  come  here  any  more  you  will  ruin 
me, — ruin  me  entirely ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you  on  one  con- 
dition, namely,  that  you  return  to  Manchester.' 

'  0,  yes ;  I  daresay.     Go  back  to  Mancheator,  and  live  s  dog's 
life  and  die  a  dog's  death.     No,  thank  you  !' 
'  Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?' 

'Well,  look  here,'  forbearingly.    'If  you'll  give  me  a  couple  of 
80VS  I'll  go  home  and  think.     That's  fair,  isn't  it?     Give 
couple  of  S0V8.  and  I'll  go  home  and  think.' 
'  I  haven't  got  it.' 
'Rot!' 

'  But  indeed  I  haven't.' 
'  Well,  then,  I  aha'n't  go." 

Just  then  he  spied  Sir  Henry's  castaway  cigar-end  in  the  grate, 
and  by  dint  of  holJiug  tight  on  with  one  hand  to  the  mantelpiece, 
contrived  to  pick  it  up. 

'  There,  take  all  I  have  !'  cried  Clemmie,  flinging  her  open  purse 
on  the  table,  '  I  sha'n't  have  a  farthing  to  pay  my  rent  with  to- 
morrow ;  but  what  does  that  matter  to  you  ?' 

'Quite  BO,' laconically  rejoined  Mr.  Maitiaud,  getting  up  and 
emptying  the  contents  of  the  poor  little  purse  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  whence  they  were  speedily  transferred  to  his  trouser -pocket. 
This  satisfactory  performance  concluded,  he  glanced  furtively 
round  the  room.  For  a  second  bis  mean  eyes  rested  on  Mrs.  Vining's 
shawl.  Clemmie  had  turned  her  back  on  him  after  flinging  him 
her  purse.  She  was  too  outraged  to  care  to  see  more  of  him  tbaa 
she  need,  and  she  felt  sure  that,  having  robbed  her  of  all  the  money 
she  had,  he  would  speedily  take  his  departm^e.  Her  anticipations 
proved  correct. 

A  brief  space,  and — hush  ! 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  flurriedly — the  girl's  head  rested  on  her 
arms — arms  fiung  out  despairingly,  in  a  very  agony  of  self-abandon- 
ment, on  the  httlo  round  table — '  but  did  you  send  anything  away 
by  that  man  ?' 

'  Why  ?  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?'  starting  up,  red  with  fright. 
'  Well,  I  was  sitting  in  the  other  room — I  was  afraid  yon  might 
want  me — and  as  he  went  out  I  saw  him  {the  door  was  ajar)  cover 
something  up  with  Lis  coat.  I  think  it  was  that  shawl.  The  gold 
sparkled  nuder  the  gaslight,  but  he  shpped  out  too  quickly  for  me  to 
catch  him.' 

'0,  whatever  shall  I  do!'  exclaimed  the  poor  soul,  hurrying  to 
the  sofa  and  tambhng  all  the  cushions  and  antimacassars  into  a 
confused  heap. 

How  that  ring  flashed !    John's  eyes  followed  it,  and  '  where  day 

was'  he  saw  '  the  likeness  of  the  night,'     But  no  shawl  was  there. 

'Ho  has  taken  it,'  said  Clemmie,  her  voice  muffled  by  despair. 
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Was  there  ever  any  one  so  wretched  as  I  am  ?'  pressing  her 
hgers  barii  upon  her  throbbing  temples. 

John  wonld  have  given  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  help  her,  and 
ie  eonld  do  nothing. 

.  'Can't  I  go  to  the  police- station,  and  give  a.  description  of  it 
and  the  man  ?'  asked  he.  '  Perhaps  it  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
pannsbops.' 

'  No,  no,  no  !"  she  cried.  '  I  know  where  he  lives ;  I  must  go 
and  get  it  from  him  at  once.' 

And  she  moved  towards  the  door. 
'  Not  alone ;  sarely  not  alone  !'  his  hand  upon  her  arm — so  soft 
snd  warm  it  felt  through  the  sleeve  of  her  muslin  dress.  '  You  will 
be  insulted,  perhaps  assaulted.  I  cannot  hear  of  such  a  thing.' 
Did  she  long  to  accept  the  gnardianship  of  this  manly  g< 
hearted  creature,  whose  affectionate  brown  eyes  looked  at  her  with 
such  anxious  tenderness  ?  I  think  she  did,  just  a  little.  But  there 
wag  no  help  for  it. 

'It  doesn't  matter,'  answered  she,  trying  to  smile  at  him.  'I 
moBt  recover  that  shawl ;  it's  north  a  hnndred  pounds.  I  could 
never  make  up  to  Mrs.  Vining  for  its  loss ;  it  was  given  her  by  her 
InWhcr,  who  is  now  dead.  Don't  keep  me,  dear  Mr.  Miller,  hut  tell 
Ue  the  time.  I  must  be  off  at  ouce  ;'  this  hastily  cloaking  herself 
Ui  a  waterproof,  which  always  hung  on  the  stand  in  the  ball. 

'It's  jnat  ten,' replied  John.  'But  surely  I  may  come  a  little  of 
«ie  way  with  you  ?' 

0,  that  it  were  his  happy  right  to  protect  her  now  and  alivays  ! 
'  I  must  get  an  omnibns  to  the  Edg  ware -road,'  putting  on  her 
Skrden-hat.     '  Wait  one  moment.' 

She  recollected  that  she  had  no  money.  Hurrying  back  into 
**^r  room,  she  flew  to  her  work-hasket.  There,  under  a  pile  of  bright- 
Coloured  wools,  gleamed  her  last  shilling,  saved  for  next  Sunday's 
^Qertory.  Her  purse  closed  on  it  with  a  hungry  anap ;  then  she  re- 
Joined  John. 

How  kind  it  Is  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble  about  me !'  she 
^(Ud  gratefully,  as  they  walked  up  the  crescent  side  by  aide. 

'I  wish  you'd  trust  me  to  deal  with  this  man  for  you,'  he  an- 
swered, after  a  few  moments'  silence.     '  I  don't  want  to  seem  a 
ikore,  but  I  really  believe  I  could  free  yon  from  bis  persecution.    By 
the  w&y,  I  saw  him  talking  to  that  woman  whom  I  met  at  your 
door  this  aftenioon.    They  were  gossiping  at  the  comer.' 
'  Indeed !' — a  very  meaning  *  indeed.' 
Before  long  a  *  John  Bull'  omnibus  overtook  them. 
•Are  yon  sure  I  mayn't  come?'  inquired  John,  as  Clemmie 
tested  herself  in  that  roomy  and  cumbrous  vehicle. 

'Quito  sure,'  replied  ahc,  smiling  at  his  pertinacity.  'Grood- 
night.' 
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He  waited  by  the  lamp-post  from  which  the  'bua  had  started 
until  it  was  out  of  sight ;  and  then,  rcmarkablo  to  relate,  instead  of 
retracing  his  steps  homeward  and  retiring  to  his  chamber,  Trith  the 
doeiUty  of  a  well -conditioned  young  man  who  entertained  a  proper 
respeet  for  his  constitution,  he  slowly  strolled  alon^  throngh  the 
Grove,  in  the  direction  of  the  Edgware-road.     Poor  John ! 

VH. 

And  what  of  Hugh  Maitland  ? 

My  sense  of  justice  does  not  permit  me  to  insult  a  possible 
reader's  intelligence,  by  enforcing  on  hia  or  her  perceptive  facoltteB 
the  akeady  patent  fact  that  this  said  Hugh  was  a  paltry  scoundrel 
core -through. 

He  was  not  a  villain  on  a  large  scale.  His  pel'ds  lachelis  scarcely 
reached  the  grander  dimensions  of  actual  crime.  Some  one  has  de- 
scribed Richelieu's  character  as  composed  of  the  peelings  of  great 
vices.  In  those  words  behold  Hngb  Maitland.  He  would  pilfer  when  | 
he  had  the  chance,  he  would  bully  a  woman — he  might  even  strike 
her  when  he  was  in  one  of  bis  drunken  furies — he  would  kick  a  snull 
dog  when  no  one  was  looking,  ho  would  lie  lavishly ;  but  he  bad  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  rigours  of  justice,  implanted  in  his  breast 
at  an  early  age  by  circumstance.  Clemmie  alluded  to  a  broken- 
hearted mother  and  an  ungrateful  son.  Fact  sopportc'd  her  allega- 
tions. 

Hugh  Maitland  started  fairly  in  life.  He  was  many  yean 
older  than  his  sister,  being  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  now  sleep' 
ing  quietly  in  their  graves,  whilst  she  was  the  last  bom. 

Interest  procured  him  a  clerkship  in  a  large  nievcantile  honae 
in  Manchester,  and  until  his  father's  death  be  behaved  himself 
tolerably  well ;  but,  tutluekily,  before  ho  had  been  in  liis  sitaation 
quite  six  months,  that  poor  gentleman  succumbed  to  the  united 
pressure  of  disappointment,  ruined  health,  blighted  pi-ospects,  and 
despair  of  ever  bringing  things  round. 

Mrs.  Maitland  grieved  sorely  for  her  loss ;  and  her  grief,  com- 
bined with  a  naturally  yielding  disposition,  totally  incapacitated  her 
for  quelling  the  dangerous  proclivities  of  her  darling  son. 

His  very  vices  were  virtues  in  this  fond  silly  woman's  eyes. 
He  liked  good  company;  it  was  but  reasonable  that  he  should,  con- 
sidering his  beauty,  his  engaging  manners,  and  aptitude  for  society. 
He  liked  expensive  dress  and  fast  amusements;  again  did  the 
mother's  heart  invent  excuses  for  his  levity.  Alas !  the  '  firm' 
failed  to  view  Mr.  Hugh's  folhes  and  faults  with  the  like  indulgence. 

They  plainly  told  him  he  must  alter  his  ways,  or  go. 

He  elected  to  retain  his  idiosyncrasies. 

When  he  did  take  his  departure,  however,  he  had  made  a  suffi- 
ciently good  use  of  Mb  time  to  have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledgB 
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of  Ihe  pecniinrities  of  Iiis  omployers'  coligraphy,  and  80on  appeared 
losious  to  turn  his  proficiency  to  account. 

With  the  usual  alacrity  of  gentlemen  in  their  onerons  position, 
they  endearoured  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  laudable  seal  of 
tiicir  es-clerk,  in  disseminating  such  admirable  facsimiles  of  their 
BJgnatnres  as  the  two  specimens  already  in  their  possession  within 
three  months  of  his  dismissal. 

The  shock  of  discovering  her  beloved  child  to  be  a  forger  and  a 
reprobate  proved  too  much  for  Mrs,  Maitland's  strength.  Before 
long  she  lay  by  the  side  of  her  dead  husband,  and  Clemmie  enjoyed 
the  somewhat  grim  protection  of  her  clerical  uncle. 

Owing  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  this  worthy  person,  Hngh 
Mutland  was  spared  the  disgrace  of  public  exposure  ;  but  the  task 
lacked  sweetness. 

Nothing  makes  genteel  paupers  more  irate  than  being  forced  to 
ipend  any  portion  of  their  meagre  pittances  in  acts  of  unlucrative 
and  imkuowQ  chanty. 
Engb's  uncle  felt  irate. 

To  inform  the  world  that  Lc  had  saved  his  nephew  from  penal 
senitnde,  by  generously  cashing  the  forged  cheques  ho  had  circulated, 
/Voold  scarcely  tend  to  the  glorification  of  himself  and  his  family. 

The  world  is  not  prone  to  clasp  criminals  or  their  connections 
toils  bosom.  Society  may  weep  a  few  crocodile  tears  before  the  face 
of  the  black  sheep's  nearest  and  dearest;  but  behind  that  afBicted 
individaal'e  back  it  too  often  whispers  that  '  there  was  always  some- 
UiiDg  qneer  about  those  people ;  we  never  qnite  liked  them.'  Poor 
iat  world ! 

Clemmie,  as  you  arc  aware,  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  com- 
nnmicatioD  with  her  grnecless  brother ;  and  the  Christian  man 
fclded  his  clean  hands  meekly,  believing  ho  had  done  his  duty  like 
I  hero;  whilst  Hugh,  hating  labour,  dropped  from  bad  to  worse — 
from  tavern  oratory  to  potliouse  ribaldry,  from  slangy  blackgaardism 
to  itsrring  vagrancy. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  squalid  wretch  who  so  lately  aired 
ius  tipsy  insolence  in  Miss  Maitland's  little  sitting-room.  But 
enoflgh  of  the  past.     Let  us  return  to  the  present. 

Directly  Mr.  Maitland  found  himself  safe  in  the  street,  with  the 
■bavlnnderhisorm,  he  set  himself  to  discover  how  it  might  become 
nogt  profitable.  What  he  meant  to  do  with  it  was  not  quite  clear. 
Hut  it  was  worth  money  was  certain ;  but  as  he  bad  plenty  in  his 
pocket  for  present  emergencies,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  foolish 
to  '  pat  it  away"  in  a  hurry ;  also,  he  could  not  quite  make  up  his 
nind  ae  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter.  Clemmie  would  doubt- 
ItSB,  on  missing  it,  snspect  him ;  no  &lse  pride  could  blind  Hugl 
to  that  probability.  Quite  as  certainly  would  she  demand  its  ii 
diateietum,  or  proof  positive  of  his  innocence. 


Hugh        H 
imme-       ^^M 


^ 
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That  the  girl  lied,  when  she  said  he  had  taken  all  t 
money  ^he  possessed  in  the  world,  he  did  not  doabt  for  a  secon 
It  was  not  likely  that  one  pound  and  a  little  loose  sCver  should 
the  entire  amount  of  coin  at  the  command  of  a  girl  living  in  dece 
lodgings,  eating  regular  menls.  and  last,  but  not  least,  openly  i 
ceiving  the  attentions  of  a  well-dressed  gentleman  of  undeniat 
style  and  good  breeding.  Pshaw !  How  could  shfe  be  such  ; 
idiot  R3  to  suppose  that  he  was  going  to  swallow  such  a  cock-an 
bull  story  as  that  ?     No,  no. 

After  all,  the  shawl  might  turn  out  more  lucrative  if  kept  in  I 
own  posaession  than  if  delivered  over,  for  a  miserable  ■  ten  hob ' 
so,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  avuncular. 

When  people  want  things,  they  must  pay  for  them.  If  Mi 
Maitland  wanted  her  gorgeous  property,  she  mnst  pay,  and  ban 
Bomely  too. 

Having  come  to  that  decision,  Hugh  shuffled  off  cheerfully  aft 
the  slouching  crab-lilve  fashion  peculiar  to  persons  whose  boots  h> 
been  constructed  ou  the  ventilating  principle  for  a  consideral 
period. 

As  he  passed  the  Royal  Oak  he  cast  a  longing  glance  at  t 
glories  of  that  busy  bar ;  but  his  precious  burden  forbade  loiterii 
so  he  pui'sued  his  way  with  heroic  self-denial ;  not,  however,  beft 
his  unwashed  face  had  caught  the  attention  of  a  woman,  who  v 
standing  near  the  door  with  an  empty  wine-glass  in  her  hand,  tn 
which  she  had  just  tossed  off  a  'go  of  gin.'  Swinging  back  the  gli 
door,  she  hurried  out,  unnoticed  by  the  clients — mostly  onmib 
drivers  and  conductors — of  the  Oak  that  night,  and  squeezing  hers 
forcibly  through  the  throng  on  the  pavement,  speedily  reached  1 
object  of  her  pursuit. 

'  One  wonld  think  as  you  were  trainin'  for  a  thousand  miles'  rai 
Bob,"  exclaimed  she,  with  a  wheezy  laugh,  touching  his  sleeve, 
shouldn't  like  to  walk  an  honr  alongside  of  you ;  not  but  what  y( 
comp'ny's  pleasant  enough.' 

'Bless  me,  Mrs.  Podmore,  who'd  have  guessed  I  was  going 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  handsome  face  twice  in  one  eveninj 
replied  Hugh,  alias  Bob.  appreciating  his  good  luck  with  deliberatit 

In  the  rank  of  life  Maitland  now  frequented  surnames  are  seldi 
heard,  some  personal  defect  or  eccentricity  usually  supplying  i 
requisite  patronjinic.  Had  you  inquired  for  Hugh  Maitland  at  ■ 
one  of  his  chosen  haunts,  you  would  have  been  gravely  assm 
that  '  no  toffs  vosn't  allowed  there.'  Had  yon  demanded  an  int 
view  with  '  Bob  Carrots,'  you  would,  in  all  probability,  have  i 
covered  that  you  were  speaking  to  that  eminent  personage  hintsc 
<  My  'andsome  face  indeed'.'  panted  Mrs.  Podmore,  scuttli 
along,  Itomte  faciamus  sicut  Romani.'  '  Wothever  makes  yon 
snch  a  wast  'uitv,  my  dear  ?' 
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'  Don't  yon  suppose  anybody  eats  hot  sapperB  except  yoarself  ?' 
with  a  aly  grin.  '  I'm  all  atone  in  the  world,  you  see.  There's  no 
'■e  little  woman  frying  my  sausages  for  me,  and  getting  things  nice 
jkomfortable ;  if  I  want  to  be  snug,  I've  only  got  myself  to 

the  better  for  yon,'  puffed  Mrs.  Podmore.    '  I've  no  patience 

r^OQ  young  men  a-grizzlin'  after  wives  uud  babies,  and  sechlike 
nlibidge.  Why,  there  you  are,  an  free  as  tho  larks  in  the  blue  sky, 
«Dd  freer,  with  nobody  nor  nothink  to  won-it  yon  from  mornin'  till 
night.  You  should  see  what  I  do,  and  then  p'r'aps  you'd  be  a  triile 
more  contented.'  , 

5tout  middle-aged  women  don't  hke  progressing  at  the  rate  of 
fire  miles  an  hour.  Bob,  who  had  at  first  conceived  the  vile  project  of 
getting  rid  of  his  vivacious  comrade  by  depriving  her  of  breath,  and 
omsequently  power  of  motion,  here  perceiving  that  her  capabilities  of 
'(laying'  far  exceeded  his  expectation,  somewhat  slackened  his  pace, 
ind  taming  into  Praed-street,  remarked: 

'  But  what  bring)?  you  into  the  bosoms  of  so  many  respectable 
(imilies  ?  You  hadn't  much  of  a  connection  iu  that  line  when  I 
fint  knew  you.' 

And  they  both  laughed,  as  if  a  very  good  joke  lay  perdu  some- 
ritere. 

'  Times  halter,  young  man,'  said  Mrs.  Podmore,  after  a 
pUBc.  '  My  present  ockipation  is  babies — babies  at  the  birth — 
lnlneB  when  they  his  put  out  to  nuss,  and  ceterer.  I  takes  'em  in 
bill  itoges,  findin'  they  pays  ekally  well  up  to  the  last  moment 
fi  the  breath  is  bin  their  blessed  little  bodies.  Sometimes  too 
1  gets  a  job  nussiu",  and  that's  when  I  sees  the  strnggles  and 
iafferin's  of  them  hunfortuuate  married  men.  Bnt,  lor!  it's  nasty 
troqblesome  work;  and  if  it  wasn't  that  I'm  afraid  of  disobligiii'  my 
^tor,  'oo's  a  great  fav'rite  with  hall  the  tiptop  ladies,  and  'ou  gets 
OB  many  a  nice  little  case  that  way,  I  wouldn't  never  nuss  nobody 
M  more,  as  I've  said  'undreds  and  'nndreda  of  times ;  bnt  there,  we 
mast  be  haccommoJatin'  to  each  other  in  this  world,  mustn't  we, 
Bob?' 

'  Certainly  we  must,'  replied  Bob. 

During  tlie  voluble  utterances  of  Mrs.  Podmore  he  had  been 
occapied  in  wondering  why  she  clung  to  him  in  this  obstinate  way, 
ind  whether  it  might  not  be  as  well  to  let  her  have  her  say  out. 

They  were  old  friends  these  two,  and  had  bad  experience  of  each 
other's  abilities  before  that  night.  Mr.  Maitlond's  ultimate  re&o- 
ktioti  announced  itself  in  his  nest  words  : 

'  Won't  you  stop  in  and  take  a  snack  with  me.  now  that  yon  have 
got  80  far?  I  can't  quite  come  the  sausages,  but  there's  uome 
first-rate  boiled  beef  to  be  had  at  the  cook-shop,  and  I'm  Hush  of 
cash  to-night  for  a  marvel.' 
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Mrs.  Fodmore  eyed  bini  sharply,  and  compreased  lier  lips,  ■ 
tiioQgh  she  bad  made  a  diacovorj. 

'  Well,  I  doD't  know  but  what  I  will  'ava  jost  a  montil 

aforo  I  starts  for  'ome,'  finswered  she,  at  her  leisure.     '  Where  t 
jon  a-goin'  to  ?' 

'  Bound  the  comer  to  the  shop,'  replied  Bob,  moving  off.  'Td 
go  in  and  rest.  First-floor  front  is  my  place — be  back  tnc'l 
minute.' 

Mis.  Podmore  took  him  at  his  word,  and  went  up  the  dirty  si 
of  the  houBO  before  which  they  had  halted,  and  in  which  Bob  \od^ 
The  street  he  patronised  waa  situated  on  the  Marylebone  side  of  tl 
Metropolitan  Station,  Edgware-rood,  and  diverged  on  LissoD'g 

Ragged  squalor  pervaded  those  miserable  dwellings  from  bit 
ment  to  attic.  Vice  and  misery  throve  apace  throughout  the  qiisi 
but  iu  DO  particular  locality  were  they  so  redondant  as  in  I 
selected  by  Clemmie'a  brother  as  bis  place  of  reBitlence. 

Tawdry  slatternly  women  loitered  along  the  filthy  pavemeo 
bideoaa  urchins  capered  and  yelled  unchecked  in  the  road, 
their  gaunt  unsexed  mothers  stood  gossiping  with  their  bare  aims 
akimbo ;  the  Eellers  of  sbell-fisb  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
discordant  cries :  all  was  confusion,  filth,  and  poverty.  But  Mrs. 
Podmore  did  not  suffer  from  nerves ;  no  disgust  was  betrayed  by  her 
ample  countenance  as  she  betook  herself  to  the  scantily  furnished 
gas-lit  apartment  indicated  by  her  host. 

Maintaining  a  due  regard  for  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  asserted 
that  that  gentleman  habitually  dwelt  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  An  old 
mattress  and  rug,  a  deal  table  on  three  legs,  a  chair,  a  ricketty  stool, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  looking-glass  on  the  mantelshelf,  comprisiog 
the  heavy  division  of  his  household  goods. 

Mrs.  Podmore  sniffed  about  with  her  nose  in  the  air,  as  tbot^jh 
doubtful  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  but  I  believe  she  was  in 
reahty  intent  on  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  Bob's  larder ;  for 
on  catching  sight  of  a  cupboard  door  fastened  by  a  wedge,  she  un- 
fastened and  ffung  it  open  without  hesitation. 

Nothing  much  to  see  there,  Mrs.  Podmore.  A  piece  of  dry 
bread,  a  screw  of  tobacco,  a  mug,  a  teacup  without  a  handle,  two 
plates,  and  two  old  knives,  that  is  all. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  make  a  trenchant  remark  anont  the 
economy  visible  in  her  host's  domestic  arrangements,  that  gentle- 
man returned,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  cheering  harbingers  of  a 
plenteous  feast,  in  the  shape  of  a  parcel,  which  from  its  greasy  aspect 
suggested  cold  meat  in  shccs,  a  new  loaf,  two  bottles  of  Guinness, 
and,  last  not  least,  a  good-sized  clear  glass  bottle,  filled  to  the  cork 
with  a  limpid  fluid,  whereupon  Mrs.  Fodmore  gazed  with  lively  in- 
terest. 

'There!'  exclaimed  Bob  triumphantly,  'that's  what  I  call  elevat- 
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put  your  lipa  to  that,'  holding  out  the  aforesaid  bottle, 
if  yon  ever  tasted  anything  6ner.  It  would  put  plnck 
heart  of  a  uew-born  lamb;'  and  he  heaped  up  hie  numerous 
heterogeneous  mass  on  the  little  round  table, 
idry  vehement  protestations  to  the  effect  that  she  never 
Undied  a  drop  of  spirit,  except  when  she  felt '  bad  and  low'  (which  I 
Ceuwaa  not  seldom),  Mrs.  Podmore  thought  she  would  'just  Bmell 
it,'  to  please  an  old  &iend,  whereupon  he  tamed  his  back  on  her 
aoil  busied  himself  with  the  neater  arrangement  of  his  uninriting 
cxiaeh,  possibly  out  of  consideration  for  the  delicate  prejudices  of  a 
iMj,  possibly  out  of  anxiety  to  get  that  shawl  he  carried  under  his 
aim  stowed  away  safely. 

This  latter  object  effected,  Mr.  Maitland  atraighteced  himself 
up  as  Mrs.  Podmore  replaced  the  bottle  on  the  table,  alter  having 
smelt  it  to  such  good  purpose  that  quite  a  sixth  part  of  its  contents 
had  been  evaporated  by  the  process. 

'  Clipping,  ain't  it  ?'  said  he,  going  to  the  cupboard,  and  retum- 
ii^  vitfa  such  table  appurtenances  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  produce. 
'  0,  you're  no  judge,  aren't  you  ?  Ladies  never  are.  Never  mind, 
iai's  get  to  work  on  the  beef.  I'm  as  hnngry  as  a  lust  dog,  I  can 
Mlyoo.  There,  that's  comfortable  now,'  cntting  a  second  slice 
*f  bread.  '  Why,  I  declare  you  make  my  little  den  look  quite 
p>litial.  Not  too  much  furniture,  is  there  ?  Cool  and  airy.  All 
the  more  room  for  your  charms  to  shine,  you  see.  Ah,  I  always  was 
*  ladies'  man.' 

Idrs.  Fodmoie  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion  by 
'^  jaDnly  little  nod  over  her  tcacupful  of  stout ;  deglutition  and 
speech  not  being  compatible  without  grave  inconvenience. 

•  Do  you  remember  my  old  pal  Billy  Brownlow  ?'  asked  Bob, 
*^ten  the  business  of  the  platter  had  somewhat  slackened. 

Lor,  yes.  What's  become  of  the  great  brute?'  and  Mrs.  Pod- 
***i)re  cut  herself  a  nobbly  bit  of  crust. 

0,  he's  living  at  her  Majesty's  expense — got  lagged  for  skimp- 
**ig  flimsies.  I  always  thought  he  would,  he  was  such  a  fool,'  re- 
^-tirned  Bob,  stretching  out  his  legs  luxuriously,  and  sighing  the  sigh 
*if  the  replete.  '  Jolly  it  is  to  have  a  nice  cosy  chat  together  again. 
-t^et  ofl  ib'ink  to  our  frequent  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society.' 

'  No,  I  couldn't,  Bob,  that  I  couldn't.  Sperrits  is  against  my 
^nle ;  indeed,  I  seldom  makes  so  free  with  stout  as  I  'uve  to-night; 
iiot  bat  what  I'm  much  obliged,  and  rehechocs  your  wish  to  tha 
full.  I  didu't  think  as  you'd  'ave  know'd  me  again,'  with  a  furtive 
glmnoe  at  the  bottle. 

*  Faces  like  yours  ain't  so  common  that  a  man  should  forget 
them/  gravely  rejoined  Bob,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  as  though 
ho  deplored  the  circumstance.  '  As  for  me,  I'm  desperately  gone  to 
pieces,  ain't  I  ?     Not  anything  like  the  smart  chap  I  used  to  be.' 
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'  P'r'aps  a  trifle  thinner  and  bolder,'  said  Mrs,  Podmore,  regard- 
ing him  jadicially ;   '  but  you  can't  lose  your  hown  style,  Bob.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  a  gentleman  in  rags  is  a  gentleman  still.  I've  snf- 
fered  a  good  bit  at  one  time  and  another,  and  it's  told  on  me.  I'm 
melancholy— I'm  fond  of  meditation — I'm  a  solitary  man.' 

But  Mrs.  Podmore  had  not  scampered  herself  out  of  breath,  and 
over-eaton  herself  to  the  verge  of  nightmare,  merely  to  obtain  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  ilr.  Maitland's  psychological  peculiarities.  Determined 
on  cheeking  his  egotism,  and  reducing  him  to  sober  fact  forthwith, 
and  aware  that  self-interest  is  the  most  potent  of  mental  astringents, 
she  remarked : 

'  I  wonder  if  you'd  believe  roe,  if  I  told  you  I  meant  to  do  you 

'  The  devil's  got  a  good  bit  of  pavement  out  of  my  friends  of 
late,'  laughed  Bob ;  '  however,  I  do  think  you're  rather  better  th»n 
the  rest  of  'em.  Suppose  yon  let  me  wash  out  your  teacup,'  with 
subtle  persuasion. 

Mrs.  Podmore  succumbed  to  the  force  of  circumstance  vrith  a 
meek  resignation  strengthening  to  behold  ;  likewise  on  the  cup  being 
filled  with  neat  gin,  she  took  the  precaution  of  instantly  swallowing 
the  cheering  cordial,  lest  it  shonld  he  spilt ;  then  she  observed,  aa 
Bob  leisurely  sipped  his  qnantam: 

'  My  businesH  gives  me  many  a  chance  with  the  swells,  you 
see.' 

'I  dare  say,'  yawned  Bob,  perceiving  a  tendency  in  his  visitor 
to  wander  from  the  point.     '  Have  another  thimbleful  ?' 

'  Not  for  worlds !'  with  tiuito  majestic  firmness,  '  I  know  when 
I've  'ad  enough,  thank  Heavings.' 

'I  never  knew  that  happen  to  me,'  responded  Bob  placidly, 
helping  himself.     '  Come  !' 

'  The  very  littlest  drop,  then  !' 

'  Ah,  I  thought  you'd  relent.  "  Woman's  great  in  weakness" 
— who  says  that  ?     Your  health,  old  lady." 

Mrs.  Podmore  nodded  smilingly  over  her  replenished  bowl, 

'  I  dare  say  you  finds  it  dull  'ere  at  times,'  remarked  she,  after 
a  pause,  looking  about  her. 

'  You  may  wcU  say  so  ;  an  ungrateful  society  has  condemned  me 
to  pass  the  halcyon  days  of  my  youth  after  the  fashion  of  a  frozen- 
up  hear.  I  suck  my  own  paws,  so  to  speak.  I  feed  on  memory, 
and  the  process  isn't  fattening.  There  are  more  of  the  mute  in- 
glorious sort  in  this  world  than  a  reckless  age  cares  to  remember.' 

The  cocldes  of  Bob's  heart  being  warmed,  his  mental  horizon  be- 
came enlarged,  and  he  rose  to  those  heights  of  oratorical  excellence 
which  had  before  now  procured  him  bed  and  hoard  from  more  than 
one  admiring  landlord  of  a  roadside  inn. 

'  You  hain't  one  of  tho  mute  sort  with  the  gals  though,  I'll  wu- 
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not,'  said  Mra.  Podmore  jocularly.     She  too  felt  all  the  better  i 
s  second  application. 

'Yon  awake  my  frigid  heart,'  emiled  Bob,  laying  his  hand  < 
I  Ivge  tatter  in  hie  ^raiatcotLt. 

'None  so  frigid  either,'  sagely;   'you  see  I  caught  you  houtj 
to-night.     You  can't  go  and  call  on  a  pretty  young  lady  right  under 
my  nose,  and  I  guess  uothink,'  with  an  astute  ,tug  of  the  shawl. 
Bob  straightened  himself  up  with  surprising  celerity. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  inquired. 
'  1  like  your  slyness — I  do.    Just  as  if  yon  didn't  know  I  meant  j 
Miss  Maitland.' 

'  Hum  !"     A  meaningful  and  emphatic  '  Hum.'     '  And  what  if 
I  do  know  Miss  Maitland  ?'  coolly,  after  a  pause. 

'  Well,  you  must  'aye  a  good  bit  of  influence  with  'er,  to  make . 
bold  to  wisit  'er  in  your  hold  clothes,  just  hany  ways,  : 
plied  th«  wardrobe  woman  with  a  gravity  and  decision  which  proved. 
her  words  to  be  the  resnlt  of  serious  reflection. 
'  You're  a  sharp  one,'  was  all  Bob's  answer, 
'Pore  little  soul !'  remarked  Mrs.Podmore, '  she's  got  'er  troubles., 
I  don't  believe  she  could  'ave  'ad  more  nor  five  pounds  in  'er  pocket 
when  I  saw  'er  to-day  ;  and  that's  a  mere  song  when  you  considers 
hall  'er  expenses,'  watching  him  keenly. 

'  As  much  as  that !'  he  muttered.     '  What  an  ass  I  am  !' 
'  She  might  'are  'ad  more,'  continued  the  wily  woman,  'but  I 
doQ't  fancy  that  she's  been  paid  for  the  last  concert  as  she  played  at; 
>t  least,  1  know  she  complained  to  me  yesterday,  when  she  sold  me 
■  diesB,  'ow  slow  them  musical  sort  was  in  settlin'  hup.' 
'  But  she  will  get  paid  ?'  said  Bob  quickly. 
■  Certainly  she  will.' 
They  both  laughed. 

'  Well,  well,'  added  Mra.  Fodmore,  '  I'm  sorry  for  'er.     She's 
^^t.  'er  'eart  on  one  aa'll  do  'er  no  good.' 

'  Ha !'  ejaculated  Mr.  Maitland.     '  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
***«  looked  in  here  before  long.      Don't  let  me  hurry  yon,  though.' 

But  Mrs.  Podmore  was  already  on  her  feet.     She  was  anything 
^**t  desirous  of  claiming  Bob  as  a  friend  in  the  presence  of  Miss  ■ 
^4aitland. 

Arming  herselfwithher  black  bag  and  umbrella,  she  made  rapidly- J 
'oi  the  door. 

Good-night,'  exclaimed  she.     'It's  gettin'  late,  and  I've  some  I 
^*^J  to  go.     Maybe  we  shall  meet  agEun  soon.' 
*  I  hope  80.' 

•And  mind  yon  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself !' 

Mr.  Maitland  shook  bis  head,  and  leant  back  comfortably  in  hiS'  i 

<:)iair.     Hia  salad  days  were,  be  flattered  himself,  what  a  close  ob-J 

Bcnrer  might  call,  well  over. 
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Celebrated  jewels  have,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  the  bhIJ 
romantic  story,  and  certainly  the  ancient  Crown  jewels  of  Scottan 
are  no  exception.  True,  no  Scottish  Colonel  Blood  ever  attempte 
to  purloin  them,  so  far  as  history  records  ;  hut  though  never  atoler 
like  St.  Edward's  crown  from  the  Tower,  the  regalia  of  the  North 
em  lungdom  have  nevertheless  a  very  curious  and  eventful  histor 
of  their  own.  It  was  their  fate  to  be  secretly  conveyed  out  of  th 
..Scottish  capital  to  a.  remote  part  of  the  country  for  their  greak 
safety  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  removed  a»ai 
clandestinely  for  a  similar  reason,  they  were  hidden  away  for  a  COS 
fiiderable  period  in  the  secret  recesses  of  a  '  double-bottom  bed'  in 
conntry  manse,  to  be  once  more  smuggled  and  concealed  for  year 
benealJi  the  pulpit  of  a  parish  church.  Then,  too,  long  afterwards— 
they  had  been  i-estored  in  the  mean  time — these  national  relics  wet 
to  remain  a  missing  treasure  for  more  than  a  century.  The  circno 
stances  connected  with  these  several  events  are  not  generally  koowi 
and  are  worth  relating ;  but  at  the  outset  let  us  briefly  describe  th 
jewels  themselves. 

The  chief  interest  of  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  Castle  centres  in  iv 
little  rooms  situated  in  the  south-east  oomer  of  that  picturesqo 
fortress.  They  form  a  portion  of  the  old  palace,  partly  built  by  Moi 
Stuart  in  1565  and  partly  in  IGIG.  In  the  one  room,  an  irregi 
larly-ahaped  apartment  about  eight  feet  square  only,  and  lighted  b 
a  small  window,  the  unfortunate  Qneen  gave  birth  to  James  VI.  o 
the  19th  of  June  15G6.  Adjoining  it  is  the  crown-rnom,  of  similf 
dimensions.  It  is  Sttcd  with  crimson  hangings  tastefully  disposed 
the  roof  is  vanlted  and  ornamented  with  groined  woodwork,  and  tb 
apartment  is  kept  lighted  by  four  lamps.  The  different  objects  at 
placed  on  an  oval  table  in  the  middle  of  the  little  chamber,  and  ai 
securely  protected  against  possible  pilferers  by  an  iron  cage,  atU 
the  fashion  of  the  cron-u-room  in  the  Tower.  On  a  square  cusfaio 
of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with  gold,  and  having  u  gold  tassel  at  eac 
comer,  lies  the  imperial  crown  of  Scotland.  It  is  surrounded  by  th 
sceptre,  the  sword  of  state,  with  its  scabbard,  and  the  Lord  Trei 
snrer'B  mace  or  rod  of  olEce. 

The  crown  is  of  pure  gold,  and  very  elegantly  formed.  Th 
ander  part  is  a  golden  diadem  consisting  of  two  circles,  chased  an 
adorned  with  twenty-one  precious  stones.  The  upper  circle  is  sui 
moonted  by  crosses  fleury,  interchanged  with JleuTs-da-lit,  sad  witi 
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tfm^  Email  points,  adorned  with  the  like  number  of  diamonds  and 
s»pphires,  the  points  being  topped  with  as  many  costly  pearls.  This   ' 
ij  said  to  haye  been  the  ancient  form  of  the  cromi  of  Scotland  s 
ihu  league  made  between  Achaius,  King  of  Scots,  and  Charles  the 
Orest  of  France.    It  has  also  been  referred  to  the  era  of  Brace,  and 
irith  much  more  probability.  The  crown  of  Aehaiua  must  have  been 
'rode  ornament,  if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  such  a  monarch. 
Bapposed  to  have  flourished  about  tho  year  787.     How  long  ' 
_  led,  or  what  manner  of  rnler  he  was,  ia  not  recorded.     '  Ac- 
Wrtkg  to  the  legend,'  Aohaius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alpine,  who 
ma  beheaded,  with  many  of  his  nobles,  by  thePicts  in  the  year  831. 
Alpine  in  turn  was  snccoeded  by  his  son  Kenneth  II.,  sumamed 
JUcAlpine.    This  ruler  revenged  the  mnrder  of  his  father  by  defeat- 
ing  the  Picts  and  slaying  their  king ;  the  result  being  that  the  Scots 
*ml  Piots  were  henceforward  united  under  one  sceptre,  and  Kenneth 
hecamo  the  first  sole  monarch  of  all  Scotland  about  the  year  843. 
What  is  more  certain,  however,  is  that  to  this  crown  James  V.  added 
tvo  concentric  arches  of  gold,  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other 
above  the  circles,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  or  globe,  over  which 
naes  a  cross  patee  adorned  with  diamonds.     In  the  centre  of  the 
wobs  patee  ia  an  amethyst,  which  points  the  front  of  the  crown  be- 
hind;  on  the  other  side  is  a  large  pearl,  and  below  this  are  the 
uutiola  I.R.V.     The  bonnet  or  tiara  is  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up 
*ith  ermine — an  innovation  this  of  James  VII. — this  portion  of  the 
■^own  having  originally  been  of  purple  velvet,  which,  however,  had 
^'Bcome  much  decayed  during  the  concealment  of  the  regalia  in  the 
•**Be  of  the  civil  war.     Four  superb  pearls,  each  the  size  of  a  pea, 
•<lcm  the  tiara.     These  are  usually  said  to  be  Scottish  pearls  ;  bnt 
Ibey  lack  the  slightly  hlne  tinge  which  generally  charocterisea 
iris  found  in  Scotland,  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  are  Oriental 
^Aarls.     The  other  precious  stones  in  the  crown,  in  addition  to  be- 
•^een  twenty  and  thirty  small  pearls  set  in  the  circlet,  are  diamonds, 
HH^Mba,  garnets,  cfarysoberyls,  and  amethysts.     The  emeralds  are 
^^^^■Mb,  and  the  sapphires  are  imitated  in  enamel.     The  crown 
^^^PPfen  abont  nine  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-seven  inches  in 
^vftimferencc,  and  abont  six  inches  and  a  half  iu  height  from  the 
ittom  of  the  lower  circle  to  the  top  of  the  cross. 
The  sceptre  is  a  slender  rod  of  silver  of  hexagonal  form,  thirty- 
inches  long,  and  richly  chased  with  jleurs-de-tia  and  thistles. 
surmounted  by  an  antique  capital  of  embossed  leaves,  upon 
^be  abacus  of  which  are  three  small  figures  representing  the  Virgin 
Aluy,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  James,  over  whose  heads  rises  a  crystal 
^lube  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.    This  is  siirmoonted  by 
&  smaller  oval  globe,  topped  with  an  Oriental  pearl  half  an  inch  in 
«UMD«t«r.    The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  crowned  with  au  open  crown, 
in  ber  right  hand  is  the  infant  Saviour,  and  in  her  left  she  holds  a 
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cross.  St.  Andrew  is  in  apostolical  garmeDts,  but  the  scalptor  fl 
thonght  it  fitting  to  place  a  Scottish  bonnet  on  the  bead  of  the 
patron-snint  of  Scotland.  In  bia  right  hand  he  holds  a  cross  partlj 
broken,  and  in  his  left  an  open  book.  Also  in  apostolical  dress, 
thongh  wearing  a  hat  like  the  Roman  pilum,  is  St.  James,  who 
holds  in  his  right  hand  an  open  book,  in  his  left  a  pastoral  etafl 
with  the  head  broken  off.  Between  each  statuette  rises  a  rnllioD 
in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  beautifully  executed,  while  underneath  an 
the  letters  I.R.V.  With  this  sceptre  the  Lord  Chaneellor  of  Scot- 
land touched  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  token  of  the  royal  assent. 

The  sword  of  state  is  very  elegant,  both  in  form  and  proportion. 
It  is  five  feet  long,  the  handle  and  pommel  being  of  silver  gilt,  anii 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  cross  or  guard,  also  of  silver,  is  seven- 
teen and  a  half  inches  long,  and  is  wreathed  in  imitation  of  twc 
dolphins  with  thfir  heads  joining,  and  their  tails  ending  in  acorns 
On  the  blade  of  the  weapon  are  the  letters  in  gold  '  Julius  II.  P. 
The  scabbard  is  of  crimson  velvet  adorned  with  filagree  work  o 
silver,  representing  boughs  and  leaves  of  oak  with  acorns.  It  hai 
four  silver  plates,  two  of  which  are  iu  blue  enamel,  and  bear  tbt 
letters  in  gold  '  Julius  II.  Pon,  Mas.  N.'  An  oak-tree  in  fruit  wat 
the  armorial  bearing  of  this  Pontiff,  who  gifted  the  sword  to  Jamei 
rV.  It  was  wrought  in  Italy  shortly  after  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship. 

The  last  monarch  who  used  the  Scottish  crown  was  Charles  H. 
on  whose  head  it  was  placed  at  Scone  a  few  months  previous  to  thi 
disastrous  battle  of  Worcester  iu  1G51.  When  Cromwell  and  hi 
'  Ironsides'  invaded  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  friends  of  royalt; 
there  naturally  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  regalia.  With 
out  loss  of  time  the  national  treasures  were  accordingly  packed  H] 
and  hurried  off  to  Dunnottar  Castle,  some  hundred  miles  north  g 
the  Scottish  capital,  upon  which  OHver's  nndauuted  troops  wen 
meantime  making  rapid  strides.  Dunnottar,  anciently  the  seat  o 
the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal,  stands  upon  an  isolated  rock  near  thi 
pleasant  town  of  Stonehaven,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  ani 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Aberdeen.  The  area  of  the  castle  mea 
aures  about  four  acres,  and  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  dec] 
chasm,  the  only  approach  being  by  a  steep  path  winding  round  th< 
body  of  the  rock.  Dismantled  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  oi 
the  attainder  of  the  Keith  family,  the  place  is  now  a  picture8<]U' 
ruin,  an  object  of  interest  to  the  artist  and  the  antiquary ;  but  a 
the  period  of  which  we  write  it  was  deemed  the  strongest  forti'es 
in  the  country.  Hence  it  was  selected  for  the  preservatJou  of  thi 
Crown  jewels.  Early  in  November  1651,  two  months  subseqnen 
to  the  affair  of  Worcester,  Cromwell's  troops,  having  already  reduces 
every  other  stronghold  in  Scotland,  suddenly  appeared  before  Dun 
nottar  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.    Earl  Marischal,  the  govemo 
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of  the  castle,  had  gone  to  join  the  king's  forces  in  England.    In  bis 

tbaencc,  Ogilvy  ofBarras,  a  ueighbouriiig  proprietor,  was  appointed 

depaty-govemor.     Under  this  resoluto  officer  the  garrison  made  a 

desperate  resistance  to  the  English  armj.  For  more  than  six  months 

the  Scottish  royalists  withstood  the  besiegers,  hut  were  at  length 

compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.     Shortly  before  the  capitnlation, 

however,  OgQvy  had,  by  a  hold  stratagem,  managed  to  satisfactorily 

tiispose  of  the  regalia.    Tho  affair  was  managed  thus  :  One  day  ths 

wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  parish  minister  of  Kinneff,  requested 

permission  of  Major-General  Morgan,  who  commanded  the  besieging 

*JTny,  to  risit  her  friend  Mrs.  Ogilvy  in  the  fortress.  Nothing  doubt- 

'^ig,  the  gallant  officer  granted  the  lady's  request.  The  friends  then 

^sad  there  proceeded  to  wrap  np  the  crown  in  a.  small  bundle  of 

*=l-«the8  which  was  secreted  in  Mrs,  Granger's  dress.     The  sword 

^■Xid  sceptre  were  then  concealed  '  in  a  bag  of  flax,'  which  was  placed 

*^*i  the  back  of  tho  lady's  servant.     In  this  way  the  insignia  were 

^i«rried  out  of  the  castle ;  and,  if  we  may  believo  an  old  writer,  the 

-EZnglish  General,  little  snspecting  the  trick  that  was  being  played 

*^pon  him,  '  politely  assisted  the  minister's  wife  to  mount  her  horse.' 

^WVith  all  speed,  we  may  be  sure,  did  Mrs.  Granger  and  her  domestioS 

'X^uake  their  way  to  the  manso  of  KinnefT  some  miles  distant.   Here  J 

*  in  a  double-bottom  bed,'  the  national  relics  were  carefully  hid  away.^ 

General  Morgan's  soldiers  were  now  masters  of  Dunnottar.  What 
%iad  become  of  the  regalia  ?     In  order  to  divert  tho  enemy's  sus- 
"^icion  into  a  false  channel,  the  Countess  of  Marischa!  spread  a 
Report  that  they  had  been  carried  abroad  by  Sir  John  Keith,  her 
younger  son, — an  unlikely  thing,  thought  the  English  General,  who 
'immediately  arrested  Ogilvy  of  Barras,  and  sent  him  to  England, 
"where  the  unlucky  deputy-governor  was  imprisoned  for  a  number  of 
jearfl.     Suspicion  never  fell  upon  tho  good  folks  of  ICinneH';  bat 
'  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,'  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger 
folt  uneasy  enough  in  having  the  diadem  of  Scotland  in  their '  double- 
bottom  bod.'     Could  no  securer  place  be  found  for  it  out  of  their 
possession,  and  still  in  their  possession  ?  After  due  cogitation  it  was 
decided  by  the  parson  and  his  wife  to  bury  this  terrible  white  elephant 
beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  kirk  adjoining,  which  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  in  this  novel  hiding-place  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland,  with 
theawordof  state,  remained  undisturbed  for  nine  years — that  is,  until 
the  Restoration  in  1660,  when  they  were  dehvered  to  Mr.  Geo^^ 
Ogilvy  (who  had  now  obtained  his  release  from  prison),  and  were  hd 
bun  restored  to  his  royal  master  Charles.    Tho  Merry  Monarch  re-' 
worded  all  the  persons  connected  with  this  affair,  hut — as  often  hap- 
pens in  tho  case  of  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  in  this  world — in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  deserts.    Sir  John  Keith,  who  had  no  real  share 
in  the  transaction,  was  created  Earl  of  Kintoro  and  Knight  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  400f.  a  year;  Ogilvy,  whoM  y< 
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monial  estate  had  been  impoverished  by  the  fines  and  seqnestraticysB 
imposed  by  the  English,  received  the  merely  honorary  reward  o€_  & 
baronetcy;    while  honest   Mrs.   Granger  was   rewarded  with 
modest  sum  of  2000  marks  Scots. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Crown  jewels  until  1707. 
March  of  that  year  they  were  deposited  in  a  huge  old  oak  chest       u^ 
the  room  in  which  they  are  now  shown,  the  union  of  the  t"^"»o 
kingdoms,  so   unpopular  in  Scotland  when  first  broached, 
place  on  the  first  of  May  following.     William  Earl  Marischal, 

Keith  and   Altrie,    Grand   Marshal   of   Scotland,   was   appoint ^ 

heritable  keeper  of  the  sacred  but  now  useless  trinkets ; .  and,  ^ 
the  Act  ratifying  the  Union,  it  is  stipulated  and  agreed  by  bo^^^ 
ParKaments  that  they  shall  continue  to  be  kept  within  the  kingdo^^^l^ 
of  Scotland  in  all  time  coming,  notwithstanding  the  Union.    But  ^^ 

is  added,  '  and  in  case  the  Government  shall  find  the  transportatic::^^^^ 
of  the  regalia  fi-om  Edinburgh   Castle  to  any  other  secure  pla^^  ^ 
within  the  kingdom  at  any  time  hereafter  necessary,  that  the  san::::^^^® 
may  not  be  done  until  instruction  be  given  to  Earl  Marischal,  an^^^^ 
his  successors,  to  the  effect  his  lordship  or  they  may  attend  and  8€^^^ 
them  safely  transported  and  securely  lodged.*     It  is  not  very  prot:::^' 
able  that  the  time  wdll  ever  come  when  the  Government  will  b— '  ^ 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  securer  place  for  the  insignia  o^  -^ 
Scottish  royalty  than  that  in  which  they  are  now  deposited.     Thi 
regalia  remained  so  long  immured  in  the  old  room  of  the  castle  thai 
people  began  to  doubt  whether  they  were  actually  there.      Hug( 
Axnot,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh,  written  about  1780,  remarks^ 
dubiously,  that  '  in  one  apartment  of  the  castle,  called  the  crown- 
room,  it  is  pretended  that  the  regalia  of  Scotland  are  deposited ; 
that  they  were  lodged  there  with  much  formality  on  the  26th  or 
March  1707  is  certain;  whether  they  be  still  there  is  problematical. 
If  they  be,  nothing  at  least  can  bo  more  absurd  than  the  way  in 
which  they  have   been   kept.  .   .   .  Since   the   regalia  were    de- 
posited, no  governor  of  the  castle,  upon  his  admission,  has  made 
inquiry  if  they  were  left  secure  by  his  predecessor,  no  mortal  has 
been  known  to  have  seen  them.*     In  the  year  1794  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  dispel  the  disquieting  rumours  that  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Scottish  mind  on  the  subject.     The  com- 
missioners appointed  by  royal  warrant  made  a  search  of  the  apart- 
ment, but,  being  apparently  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
powers,  they  would  not  order  the  chest  which  was  supposed  to 
contain  the  relics  to  be  opened.     This  had  the  efiect  of  making  the 
people  more  sceptical  than  ever,  and,  indeed,  it  was  now  the  general 
belief  that  the  insignia  were  not  to  be  found.     Had  not  Edward  I. 
carried  off  to  England  the  sacred  stone  of  Scone,  on  which  the 
Scottish  kings  were  crowned  ?     What  more  likely  than  that  some 
Southern  loon,  say  '  the  butcher*  Cumberland,  in  the  stirring  times 
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of  '45,  slionld  have  sTureptitioiiBly  made  away  with  the  Scottish 
croBTi  itself  ?  Under  some  such  dread  conviction  did  Scotsmen 
kbonr  until  so  lato  as  1818.  Chiefly  on  the  representation  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
ftince  Regent,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  doubts  that  had  for  so 
long  perplexed  our  Northern  friends.  On  the  4th  of  Febrnary  of 
that  year  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  crown-room  ;  the 
laige  oak  chest  was  with  some  difficulty  forced  open,  and  the  long- 
lost  relics  were  discovered  to  be  safe  and  sound.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  there  was  found 
what  was  not  in  the  inventory,  a  silver  rod  of  office,  of  elegast 
woikmansbip,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Lord 
Treasarcr.  The  royal  standard  was  immediately  hoisted  on  the 
castle,  and  the  discovery  was  celebrated  by  a  general  rejoicing  in 
•  mine  own  romantic  town.'  Shortly  afterwards  the  crown-room, 
wraa  fitted  up  for  the  free  exhibition  to  the  public  of  these  sacred 
symbols  of  Scottish  independence,  along  with  a  few  other  Toyal 
relicB  added,  wo  believe,  in  1830,  and  the  famous  old  oal:  chest 
which  bad  kept  its  secret  for  so  long. 

'  For  this  diadem,'  eloquently  remarks  Dr.  Robert  Chambers, 

'  difl  Bmce  liberate  his  coun'^ry ;  with  it  his  son  nearly  occasioned 

>te  rain.      It  purchased  for   Scotland  the  benefit  of  the   matoro 

Bogtcity  of  Robert  II. ;  did  not  save  Robert  III.  from  a  death  of 

gtief;  procured,  perhaps,  the  nssassination  of  James  I.;  instigated 

James  TV.  to  successful  rebellion  against  his  father,  whose  violent 

^ath  was  expiated  by  his  own.     Its  dignity  was  proudly  increased 

^y  James  V.,  who  was  yet  more  unfortunate,  perhaps,  in  his  end 

'tun  a  long  list  of  unfortunate  predecessors.     It  was  worn  by  the 

devoted  head  of  Mary,  who  found  it  the  occasion  of  woes  and  cala- 

"^^itieB  unnumbered  and  unexampled.     It  was  placed  upon  the  infant 

^'Tow  of  her  son,  to  tho  exclusion  of  herself  from  all  its  glories  and 

^■dvantages,  but  not  to  the  conclusion  of  the  distresses  in  which  it 

**«d  involved  her.     Her  unfortunate  grandson,  for  its  sake,  visited 

^^ooUand,  and  had  it  placed  upon  his  head  with  magnificent  cere- 

^^lonies ;  but  the  nation,  whose  sovereignty  it  gave  him,  was  tho 

^irrt  to  rebel  against  his  authority  and  work  his  destruction.     Tho 

-l?resbyterian  solemnity  with  which  it  was  given  to  Charles  II.  was 

^^nly  a  preface  to  the  disasters  of  Worcester ;  and  afterwords  it  was 

^*cmembered  by  this  monarch,  little  to  the  advantage  of  Scotland, 

'^bat  it  bad  been  placed  upon  bis  bead  with  conditions  and  restrio- 

%.ionB  which  wounded  at  once  his  pride  and  his  conscience.     It  wi 

■^ffom  by  no  other  monarch,  ond  the  period  of  its  disuse 

liKve   been  tho  epoch  from  which  we  may  reckon  the  happine! 

of  our  monarch  and  the  revival  of  our  national  prosperity.' 

BOBEBT  SBHPT. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  RINKERS 


Harken  to  the  Rinkers  rolling  round  the  Rink ! 

How  their  axles  clatter !  How  their  castors  clink  ! 

Wheeling  in  a  giddy  maze,  darting  in  and  out. 

They're  *  circular'  and  *  fugitive'  beyond  the  range  of  donl>*' 

Chorus :  Sing  a  song  of  Rinkers  !  How  merrily  they  skim ! 

Birds  were  made  for  flying,  and  fish  were  made  to  s***^* 
Now  we've  found  the  motion  fit  for  humankind ; 
Man  to  roU  on  castors  plainly  was  design'd. 

Gliding  o'er  the  asphalte  at  a  rapid  rate ; 
Taking  it  for  ice  too — fancying  they  skate ; 
With  each  other  flirting,  waggishly  they  wink : 
0,  the  rosy  Rinkers  rolling  round  the  Rink ! 

Chorus :  Sing  a  song  of  Rinkers,  &c. 

Here  and  there  and  everywhere,  in  and  out  they  dash ; 
Rinking's  most  delightful  when  there  comes  a  crash. 
Sympathy  is  catching,  when  Fanny's  boot's  unlaced — 
Willie's  arm  encircles  his  Arabella's  waist. 

Chorus :  Sing  a  song  of  Rinkers,  &c. 

In  the  day  of  danger,  when  the  clouds  arise, 
Dark'ning  all  your  sunshine,  shrouding  all  your  skies, 
Never  take  to  weeping,  never  pause  to  think  ; 
Buckle  on  your  castors  and  begin  to  rink ! 

Chorus :  Sing  a  song  of  Rinkers,  &c. 

CHARLES  J.  DUKPHIE. 
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JOSHUA  HAGGARD'S  DAUGHTEK 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  '  lADT  ADDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC. 

CUAPTEB  XI.  'We  ABE  IN  Love's  Lakd  to-day," 

\  SLEEPLESS  night  shed  the  sober  light  of  reason  upon  those 

-ti_    clonds  of  sentiment  which  had  obscured  Miss  Priscilla  Web- 

™'g'fl  mind.     '  When  all  is  done,'  said  Reason,  '  you  know  bnt  too 

Well  that  7011  had  no  hope  of  having  Joshaa  for  a  husband,  suitable 

^  might  have  been  snch  an  union,  blessed  as  yon  might  have  made 

•Us  days  by  your  cherishing  and  ministration.     You  know  yourself 

*  ereatare  especially  adapted  to  be  an  Independent  minister's  wife ; 

■Ot  tiiB  eyes  have  been  blinded  to  that  fact :  he  could  not  pierce  the 

^JlOdeat  veil   in  which  maidenhood  enfolded  you,  and  discern  the 

'>0>gB  of  the  perfect  wife  behind  it.     His  mind — too  much  given  to 

^intual  things  to  be  acute  upon  earthly  matters — has  been  caught 

"y  the  surface  beauty  of  a  foolish  child.    It  is  for  you  to  pity  rather 

^lui  resent  an  error  for  which  he  will  doubtless  pay  dear)y  when  he 

*ioa  down  in  damp  sheets,  or  drinks  tea  made  with  half-boiled  water, 

<*  «ata  potatoes  as  hard  as  stones,  and  suffers  in  various  other  ways 

'fom  the  mistakes  of  an  inexperienced  housekeeper;  to  say  nothing 

**r  the  likelihood  that  so  young  a  wife  may  be  dressy  and  flighty, 

^^  given  to  standing  at  her  door  of  afternoons  gossiping,  to  the 

**«^leet  of  the  housework.' 

Thus  counselled  by  reason,  Priscilla  assiatod  at  the  seven-o'cJock 
**«wkfast  with  a  tranquil  demeanour,  and  even  smiled  upon  Joshua 
^^'^tb  ua  assumed  cheerfulness,  which  bad  some  element  of  the 
c. 

I  hope  yon  do  not  think  my  choice  foolish  or  blameworthy,' 
Joshua  meekly,  as  Deborah  helped  him  to  fried  potatoes  and 
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'  Indeed,  dear  Mr.  Haggard,  marriage  is  such  a  serious  con- 
sideration— and  a  second  marriage,  where  there  are  grown-up  chU- 
^«n,  more  particularly — that  I  don't  feel  (jualified  to  form  an  opinion. 
Tbiiu)  Btmit,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  SXIS.  1. 
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Cynthia  is  a  good  girl,  &b  girla  go ;  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  deny, 
after  the  way  she  nursed  mo  through  my  quinaey  last  winter.     Bat 
there's  a  wide  difl'ereuce  hetween  a  servant-girl  and  a  minister'^ 
wife,  and  a  preat  deal  will  he  expected  of  her  in  that  positioD.' 

'I  am  not  afraid,'  said  Joshua,  'if  I  can  hut  make  her  huppy 
In  the  innocence  of  her  heart  she  has  given  me  her  love.     Goi^^ 
give  me  grace  to  keep  and  streDgthcn  that  affection  in  the  days  tc^n 
come !' 

'  She  has  so  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  yoa,'  began  Pria — 
cilia. 

'  I  am  not  talking  of  gratitude,'  interrupted  Joshna  almost  on.^^ 
grily.  '  She  has  given  me  her  love.  I  know  not  why  I  am  s^^.^ 
blessed ;  but  I  know  that  she  loves  me.  It  is  the  rich  reward  (E^ri) 
all  my  days  of  care  and  toil.     I  have  not  felt  my  labour  heavy.  J 

have  no  foolish  pride  in  my  work ;  but  the  sum  of  it  has  perhs[^^^ 
been  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  this  reward  has  be^^a 
granted  to  me — love  and  renewed  youth,  a  life  that  seems  heginnii*.^ 
again  from  the  starting-point  of  twenty  years.  I  feel  as  young  ^^a  • 
on  the  day  I  first  preached  in  Penmoyle — before  there  was  a  clap^a/ 
here — on  the  bit  of  green  waste  at  the  opening  of  the  lane  that  leai3^ 
to  Mr.  Pamhle's  farm.' 

'That  was  four-and-twenty  years  ago,'  said  Deborali;  'for  it 
was  the  very  year  father  died,  and  sister  and  I  walked  throngli  tb« 
dusty  lanes  in  our  new  mourning  to  hear  you.' 

This,  to  Deborah's  mind,  was  almost  equal  in  self-sacrifice  to 
walking  over  red-hot  ploughshares. 

'  It  was  before  we  opened  the  school,'  said  PrisciUa,  '  and  wh®** 
folks  were  recommending  us  to  take  situations  as  housekeepers,  if 
stead  of  profiting  by  our  education,' 

'  I  feel  as  young  as  I  felt  that  day — four- and-t wen ty  years  ag''» 
exclaimed  Joshna  triumphantly. 

This  was  an  intoxication  of  the  mind  which  seemed  to  the  Mi^^ 
Wehlings  fraught  with  peril.  It  was  a  positive  duty  to  say  aonJ^' 
thing  depressing. 

'Ah,'  sighed  PrisciUa,  'if  poor  Mrs.  Haggard  could  h*"** 
looked  forward  to  this  in  her  long  illness,  she  would  have  felt  ^ 
trying.  It's  a  blessing  that  we're  not  permitted  to  see  into  fci*^ 
future.' 

'I  am  not  going  to  act  hastUy,'  said  Joshua,  ignoring  tt»** 
dismal  suggestion.  '  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  my  intenti**^ 
vrithont  delay  ;  but  I  shall  tell  no  one  else  yet  awhile,  not  even  r*^? 
son  and  daughter.  I  shall  leave  Cynthia  with  you  for  aomo  tii*^^ 
longer.  She  shall  have  time  for  reflection — many  peaceful  days  ^** 
which  to  consider  the  promise  she  has  made  me.  If  any  cbaQ]  '^'* 
should  come  to  her  mind,  if  she  should  discover  that  she  has  ~ 
mistaken  in  her  feelings  towards  me,  I  shall  he  ready  to  set  h 
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free.  It  vill  need  but  a  word  from  her  to  loosen  the  bond  between 
OS,  I  aball  tell  bcr  this  before  wo  part.  If  ahe  hold  steadfast,  to 
W  promise  of  last  night,  I  shall  come  back  to  fetch  her  before  thia 
jeu  is  ended.  Meanwhile  I  know  that  yoii  will  he  kind  to  ber^ 
uidthat  she  will  bo  happy  with  yon.' 

'  We  have  always  tried  to  do  our  duty  by  her,'  returned  Deborah 
taUier  stilSy. 

She  could  not  qnite  forgive  Mr.  Haggard  for  big  absnrd  choice, 
when  the  superior  mind  of  her  sister  had  been  lying  open  before  him 
for  these  last  twenty  years  like  a  wise  and  valuable  book,  and  ha 
bid  not  had  the  sense  to  rend  it. 

'I'm  afraid  she'll  be  puffed  up  by  the  change  in  ber  prospects,* 
aaggested  Priscilla,  '  and  not  so  obedient  and  dutiful  as  she  baa 
been.     Wo  can  hardly  expect  it  of  her  under  the  circamatanceB.' 

'  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  difference,'  said  Joshua.  '  She 
i»  riueerely  grateful  to  you  for  your  goodness  to  her.' 

'  Yes ;  but  in  our  case  her  gratitude  does  not  turn  into  love,' 
ntoited  Priscilla  sharply. 

Cynthia  brought  in  the  tea-kettlo  to  make  the  tea,  and  took 
it  ont  again  to  be  kept  on  the  boil  on  the  kitchen-hoh,  with  a  meek- 
aesa  which  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  her  mistresaes'  doubts ;  and 
presently,  when  Joshua  bad  finished  his  breakfast  and  went  out  to 
iHe  kitchen  to  bid  his  newly-betrothed  good-bye,  he  found  her  scrub- 
bio^  the  deal-table  with  vigorous  industry,  which  had  brought  a 
wid  pink  to  the  fair  young  face. 

^Ite  put  down  the  scrubbing'brusb,  and  he  took  her  in  his  arma 
■nd  kissed  her — with  a  kiss  which  was  fatherly  in  its  protecting 
gentleness,  lover-Uke  in  its  suppressed  passion. 

'  Dearest  love/  he  said  softly,  holding  her  in  his  embrace  all  the 
•hile,  and  looking  down  at  her  with  tender  aeriousnesa,  '  I  am 
^ing  to  leave  you  for  a  few  months.  I  am  going  away,  dear,  so 
yiat  yon  may  look  into  your  heart  and  be  very  sure  tho  love  you 
tilked  of  last  night  is  real,  and  not  a  childish  fancy  which  may  melt 
*way  like  the  memory  of  a  dream  when  we  awake.  In  our  sleep  wa 
"Zander  in  a.  beautiful  garden,  and  elasp  the  hand  of  a  friend — loved 
And  dead,  perhaps,  long  ago;  and  in  the  morning  we  awake,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  of  our  dream — hardly  a  memory.  Your  love 
for  me  might  be  like  that,  Cynthia.' 

'  No,  no,'  she  answered  eagerly,  looking  up  into  his  eyes, — '  no 
it  ia  real,  like  your  goodness,  like  your  wisdom.' 

'  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  Cynthia,   I  have  a  daughter 
«ldor  than  you.' 

'  Wliat  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?     I  did  not  think  about  your  age 
"vhen  I  began  to  love  you.' 

*  When  did  you  begin  to  do  that,  sweet  one  ?' 
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i  you  begin  t 

went  away  from  here  I  felt  that  there  v 


you  1 
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thing  gone  out  of  my  life,  and  I  knew  that  I  liked  yoa  V6ty  nmoli; 
But  perhaps  I  might  never  Lave  known  that  I  loved  you  if — ' 

She  stopped,  hluahing  deeply,  and  trifling  with  the  lapel  of  hia 
coat.  1^^ 

'  If  what,  dearest  ?'  ^^^| 

'  I  don't  like  to  tell  you ;  it  is  so  foolish.'  ^^H 

'  Please  tell  me,  dear.'  ^^H 

'  Young  Mr.  Price,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  wanted  to  he  my  sweet- 
heart. He  used  to  wait  for  me  coining  out  of  chapel  of  an  evening, 
and  follow  mo  across  the  street,  and  stop  me  at  the  garden-gate 
talking  to  me.  And  when  he  talked  ahout  loWng  me  and  wanting 
to  maxry  me,  I  hated  him  dreadfully ;  and  then  I  knew  that  I  loved 
yon.' 

*  And  I  hope  you  made  Mr.  Price  quite  understand  that  you 
didn't  care  for  him  ?' 

'  0  yes ;  I  told  him  so  very  plainly,  and  he  was  rather  offended, 
and  Miss  Priscilla  said  I  was  very  foolish  to  refuse  so  good  an  offer. 
But  you've  no  idea  how  I  hated  him  whou  he  talked  abont  being 
fond  of  me.' 

'  God  bless  you,  darling,  and  good-bye  tUl  I  come  back  to  fetch 
my  young  wife,  or  till  you  write  me  one  little  line  to  say  yon  have 
changed  your  mind.' 

'  I  shall  never  write  that,'  replied  Cynthia  with  conviction. 

And  with  these  words  they  kissed  once  more  and  parted,  Joshna 
setting  out  on  his  homeward  journey  with  the  light  heart  of  youth, 
weaving  visions  of  hia  happy  future  as  he  walked  in  the  briar-acented 
lanoB,  painting  pictures  of  that  famihar  home  which  was  soon  to  bo 
heantiiied  by  Cynthia's  sweet  presence.  It  seemed  to  hiiri  that  he 
bad  never  known  what  beaaty  and  grace  in  woman  meant  before  he 
found  that  wanderer  on  the  sunburnt  common- — before  he  looked 
down  on  those  loose  locks  of  palest  gold,  and  saw  the  white  feet 
gleaming  nnder  dark  water,  the  delicate  figure  half-sitting,  half- 
reclining  on  the  grassy  hillock  with  the  listless  grace  of  repose. 

He  speculated  how  he  could  make  the  old  home  a  little  brighter 
for  its  new  mistress.  That  dingy  carpet  in  the  common  parlour 
must  be  exchanged  for  a  new  one.  He  would  buy  a  harpsichord, 
or  one  of  those  new  pianos  people  talked  ahout,  and  Cynthia  could 
leam  to  play  hymn-tunes.  He  would  buy  a  gig  or  a  four-wheoled 
chaise  to  drive  his  wife  in,  instead  of  the  tax-cart.  When  Jim  got 
steadier  and  married — events  which  ought  to  happen  within  the  nest 
half-dozen  years — Joshna  told  himself  that  he  might  retire  &om 
the  grocery  business  altogether,  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  chapel.  Thero  was  a  cottage  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  the 
upper  end  of  Combbollow  which  he  fancied  would  be  a  charming — 
home  for  himself  and  his  young  wife — a  romantic  cottage,  with  ^- 
garden  in  which  some  ambitious  tenant  had  made  a  fountain,     i^^ 
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teanai  to  the  lover's  fancy  that  thia  cottage,  with  its  fountain  and 
weeping-ash,  waa  better  adapted  as  a  background  to  hia  picture  of 
CvuthtB  than  the  substastiiU  commonplace  old  houee  opposite  the 
First  and  Last,  Yet  it  would  go  against  him  to  leave  the  old  bouse. 
His  bthei  and  mother  hud  lived  and  died  there.  It  was  his  first 
idea  of  home,  ^o ;  if  Cynthia  were  satisfied,  he  would  stay  there. 
And  that  cottage  with  the  fountain  was  probably  damp.  Ficturesque- 
nesa  and  rheumatism  often  go  together. 

Aad  Judith  ?  How  would  that  tight -waisted,  tight-lipped  damsel 
get  on  with  a  lovely  young  wife  ?  Judith  must  be  taught  to  bridle 
tfait  eharp  tongue  of  hers,  to  put  the  curb  on  her  quick  temper. 
Then  must  be  no  biting  blasts  to  wither  his  tender  flower. 

'I  shall  make  Judith  understand  at  once  and  for  ever  that  she 
Biut  be  kind  and  gentle  to  my  wife,'  thought  Joshua.  'She  has 
tlways  respected  and  obeyed  me  —  I  am  bound  to  remember 
that.' 

He  was  in  no  hurry  to  tell  Judith,  or  even  bis  faithful  Naomi, 
of  the  change  that  had  come  upon  hia  life — that  startling  and  won- 
drong  change  which  had  made  him  a  new  man.  It  would  be  time 
CDOQgh  when  be  took  his  young  wife  home.  No  one  had  any  right 
to  question  hia  choice  or  to  doubt  his  wisdom. 

He  felt  somewhat  embarrassed,  notwithstanding  these  argu- 
lOBnls,  when  Naomi  questioned  him,  with  a  dutiful  interest  in  all 
bis  doings,  about  the  girl  he  had  found  on  Springfield  Common. 

'  Has  she  been  well-behaved,  father  ?  Has  she  learned  to  read 
jet?' 

'Yes,  my  dear.     She  has  made  wonderful  progress.' 
'And  ia  she  as  pretty  as  when  you  first  saw  her  sitting  with 
W  feet  in  the  water,  and  with  her  hair  falling  loose  about  her 
shoulders  ?' 

Naomi's  fancy  had  pictured  the  scene ;  her  father's  dark  face 
looking  down  at  the  fair-haired  wanderer ;  the  thymy  hillocks  and 
gorse-bnshea  and  wild  broom  under  the  blue  warm  sky. 
'I  think  she  is  even  prettier.' 

'  What  a  aweet  little  thing  she  must  be !  I  should  so  like  to 
**e  her !  If  Sally  were  to  get  married  now,  we  might  have  Cynthia 
''*  a  servant,  mightn't  we,  father  ?' 

'  There's  not  much  chance  of  that,  Naomi.' 
'Of  Sally's  marrying?     I'm  not  sure  of  that,'  replied  Naomi. 
'  I  know  ahe  lias  thoughts  of  it.' 

'  You  shall  see  Cynthia  some  day,  Naomi,  and  I  hope  yon  vrill 
'^am  to  love  her ;  but  it  will  not  be  as  a  servant.  Nature  has  made 
"er  fit  for  something  better  than  servitude.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
*bat  service  is  not  worthy,  or  that  all  men  and  women  are  not  eqnal 
'**  the  eyes  of  their  Maker.  But  Nature  has  set  a  mark  upon  ua 
^U,  and  we  have  each  our  appointed  station.    I  do  not  think  Cynthia 
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WAS  creftted  to  work  like  Sally,  or  to  tako  pleasure  in  the  thin 
that  please  Sally.' 

I  '  Yoa  might  get  her  a  better  place,  father — ne  lady's-maid,  for 

instance." 

'  To  he  Bome  fine  lady's  drudge  !  That  would  he  worse  rather 
than  better.  Don't  concern  yourself  about  her,  my  dear,  till  yon 
come  to  know  more  of  her.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  her 
future  life.' 

'How  good  you  are,  falhcr,  to  take  so  ranch  trouble  for  o  poor 

I  nameless  oi-phao.' 

'  There  is  more  selfishness  than  goodness  in  the  matter,  Naomi. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  as  much  for  her.' 

This  was  all  that  he  said  to  hia  daughter  about  Cynthia  ;  but 
he  was  pleased  to  think  that  Naomi  had  shown  a  friendly  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  he  fancied  that  Cynthia's  beauty  and  Cynthia's 
sweetness  would  at  once  appeal  to  the  girl's  heart ;  that  it  woold 
be  natural  for  these  two  to  love  one  another,  and  that  they  would 

j  cleave  to  each  other  like  siKters.     It  never  occurred  to  him  that 

Cynthia,  as  the  recipient  of  his  charity,  was  quite  a  different  person 

I  in  the  oyes  of  Naomi  from  the  same  Cynthia  as  his  second  wife ; 

and  that  in  proportion  to  hia  daughter's  love  for  him  would  be  her 
disinclination  to  divide  his  affection  with  a  new-comer  and  inter- 

j  loper.     In  the  fulness  of  his  content,  which  inclined  him  to  see  all 

things  on  the  sunnier  side,  he  could  foresee  uo  domestic  difficulty, 

I  unless  it  were  a  little  extra  snappishness  on  the  part  of  Judith,  an 

I  exhibition  of  temper  which  he  meant  to  put  down  with  a  high 

I  hand. 

I  He  was  veiy  happy.     It  seemed  as  if  his  capacity  for  full  and 

j  perfect  happiness  hod  never  been  called  into  play  tUl  now.     His  hfe 

i  had  been  prosperous,  successful ;   but  the  rainbow  hues  of  joy  bad 

not  entered  largely  into  the  fabric  of  his  existence,    A  gleam  of  vivid 

I  colour  here  and  there  had  flashed  across  the  dull  gray  woof:  hut  now 

warp  and  woof  were  all  brightness  aud  colour.  He  saw  all  things 
under  an  altered  aspect,  apparelled  in  the  beauty  of  a  dream.  Nature, 
which  he  had  viewed  hitherto  with  a  mild  regard,  moved  him  now  to 
loving  worship.     He  thanked  God  for  having  set  him  in  so  fair  a 

j  world,  for  having  given  him  such  a  goodly  heritage.     In  his  daily 

walks  he  was  continually  repeatiug  to  himself  those  psalms  which 
breathe  joyfuluess  and  thanksgiving,  those  canticles  which  tell  of 
triumph  and  rapture  for  the  Lord's  cliosen  people.    There  was  more 

I  eloquence  in  his  sermons,  more  fervour  in  his  prayers.    His  cougro- 

gation  even  felt  stirred  by  that  strong  floodtide  of  joy  which  Mled 
his  own  breast. 

I  In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  look  with  an 

I  indulgent  eye  upon  Oswald  Peutreath's  wooing.      He  remembered 

^^^^nth  a  guilty  sheepishness  what  the  Squire  had  said  to  him — th&t^^_ 
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be,  JosliEis,  were  going  to  be  married  ho  would  not  be  for  sucli  lone 
delay;  and  moved  by  this  recollection  he  told  Oswald  one  eve. 
in  the  Wilderness  that,  if  he  liked,  the  wedding  might  take  place  early 
in  the  year — say  in  March,  when  tho  spring  flowers  were  coming  ii 
and  the  days  getting  bright, 

'  Now  that  your  father  baa  given  his  consent  there  is  less  reasoa 
for  me  to  hold  you  to  the  letter  of  yoiir  promise,'  said  Joshua.  '  If 
yon  are  quite  sure  of  your  affection  for  Naomi^quite  sure  she  is  the 
one  woman  you  would  choose  for  yourself  out  of  all  the  world — it 
makes  little  difference  whether  you  marry  her  in  March  or  July. 

'  There   is  no   fear  of  any  change  Id  my  feelings,'   answered 
Oswald ;   '  I  love  ber  better  every  day,  and  honour  her  more 
get  to  know  her  better.     She  is  the  noblest  and  best  of  women.     I 
feel  myself  small  and  weak  in  con)parison  with  her.' 

Oswald  h^t  DO  time  in  telling  Xaomi  that  the  length  of  his 
apprenticeship,  as  it  pleased  him  to  call  it,  had  been  lessened. 

'  We  are  to  be  married  early  in  March,  Naomi,  when  the  woods 
»te  yellow  with  daffodils  ;  and  yon  are  coming  to  brighten  that  dismal 
old  hoDfic  of  ours.  I  shall  be  a  respectable  married  man  by  mid- 
BUmmer.  I  must  get  my  father  to  buy  me  a  gig,  and  put  Heme 
>i>to  harness,  so  that  I  may  drive  you  about.  We  shall  be  a  regular 
IWby  and  Joan.' 

Nao'ni  blushed  at  an  imaginary  picture  of  herself  sitting  beside 
Oswald  in  a  high-wheeled  gig,  with  that  uureliahli)  horse  swaying 
Uie  vehicle  against  bauks  and  hedges,  and  making  wild  bolts  round 
*>»kward  corners.  The  idea  of  driving  with  her  husband  in  a  gig 
■ilie  old  married  people  seemed  to  bring  their  marriage  closer  home 
^  her  than  any  gush   of  poetry  on  the  lover's  part  could  have 

'  And  we  must  think  of  smartening  the  old  rooms  a  little  bit 
iMfore  you  come  to  us,'  continued  Oswald  cheerily.  '  I  daresay  a 
«o»t  of  whitewash  for  the  ceilings  will  be  about  as  much  as  the 
Squire  will  care  to  afford ;  but  I  must  see  what  Phaibe — that's  out 
old  boasemaid,  you  know — can  do  with  a  few  yards  of  cliints  and 
muslin.  She's  &  capital  manager,  poor  old  thing,  and  has  made  her 
elbow-boDos  twice  their  natural  size  with  rubbing  the  panelling  and 
fomiture.  There's  no  such  poUsh  in  Devonshire,  I  should  think, 
aa  poor  Phcebe's  elbow-grease.  I  see  her  at  it  sometimes  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I'm  going  for  an  early  ride ;  and  I  often 
wonder  why  she  takes  so  much  out  of  herself  to  embellish  rooma 
that  hardly  any  one  sees.  I  fancy  it  must  be  a  part  of  her  religion. 
There  are  Jumpers,  you  know,  and  Shakers ;  perhaps  there  is  a  sect 
of  Bobbers — an  eitra  devout  sect,  like  the  Essenes." 

Naomi  looked  disapprovingly  here.  As  a  dissenter  herself  she 
vas  not  prepared  to  think  lightly  of  even  Shakers  or  Jumpers,  who 
had  doubtless  some  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them — an  innate 
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conviction  of  trutli,  perhaps,  bo  strong  as  to  cormterbalauce  the 
rliliculousoess  of  their  outward  manifeBtaiions. 

'  But  when  you  come  the  old  oak  panels  will  have  their  nse,' 
said  Oswald  gaily.  '  They  will  serve  aB  mirrors  to  reflect  yonr 
imperial  heauty,  I  always  fancy  you  like  the  good  AgrippiDaa  and 
Julias,  Naomi,  There  were  one  or  two  virtuous  Julias,  yon 
know,  though  the  majority  tnrned  their  attention  the  other  way; 
and  there  may  have  been  a  decent  Agripina,  though  there  I'm 
doubtful.  1  always  picture  you  as  a  Itoman  lady,  with  golden 
embroidery  on  your  robes,  aud  a  golden  diadem  on  that  dark  hair  of 
youra.' 

Naomi  had  read  neither  Tacitus  nor  Gibbon  ;  all  she  knew  abont 
Rome  was  that  St.  Paul  had  acquired  the  Roman  franchise,  and 
that  the  Romans  bad  persecuted  the  early  Christiana.  But  she 
knew  that  Oswald  meant  to  praise  her  beauty  when  he  likened  her 
to  these  imperial  ladies  of  doubtful  character. 

These  two  also  were  very  happy,  but  with  a  more  quiet  joy  tlun 
Joshua's.  The  bloom  of  novelty  had  been  worn  off  their  love  by 
this  time.  They  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  a  life 
spent  together ;  to  think  of  themselves  as  bound  to  each  other. 
Oswald  surveyed  his  future  with  a  tranquil  contentment.  He  liked 
Naomi  better  every  day,  leaned  upon  her  more  entirely,  felt  her 
superiority  and  his  own  weaker  nature,  and  looked  forward  confi- 
dently to  the  part  she  was  to  play  in  his  life.  Naomi's  feelings  lay 
deeper,  and  but  seldom  found  expression  in  words.  She  could  not 
speak  playfully  of  a  love  which  was  the  most  solemn  element  in  her 
life.  She  thought  of  her  happiness  —  of  this  most  perfect  boon 
Heaven  had  given  her  in  Oswald's  love — with  a  subdued  sense  of 
awe.  If  he  bad  never  loved  her ;  if  be  were  to  be  taken  from  her  ? 
She  dared  not  picture  to  herself  the  hideous  blank  which  life  must 
have  been  in  the  first  case,  nor  the  gloomy  ruin  life  must  become  in 
the  second.  Sometimes  she  recalled  that  dreadful  day  when  the 
storm  had  swept  over  CorabhoUow  and  her  father's  strong  arm  had 
snatched  Oswald  from  tbo  greedy  devouring  waves.  If  he  had  not 
been  saved,  and  she  bad  never  known  him  !  She  was  nut  meta- 
physician enough  to  contemplate  life  under  such  seemingly  impos- 
sible conditions. 

Aunt  Judith's  attitude  of  mind  in  relation  to  the  lovers  was  one 
of  equable  disapprobation.  She  thought  that  Joshua  was  sacrificing 
to  Baal  by  giving  his  daughter  five  thousand  pounds  in  order  tfast 
the  misguided  young  woman  might  be  raised  from  her  proper  posi- 
tion in  life  to  a  station  for  which  Providence  had  never  intended  her. 
Five  thousand  pounds  at  five  per  cent  meant  two  hundred  and  6tby 
pounds  a  year,  Judith  reflected,  or  nearly  five  pounds  a  week,  which 
division  made  the  money  seem  a  great  deal  more,  as  it  was  thna 
brought  nearer  the  housewife's  eye.     Why  the  entire  hoi 
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eqwnsea  of  Mr.  Haggard's  establishment — after  debiting  all  goods 
bad  out  of  the  shop  against  the  house — seldom  came  to  more  than 
five  [lonnds  a  week.  And  Joshua  was  to  surrender  all  that  money 
to  make  hie  daughter  a  fine  lady. 

The  idea  of  tliis  monetary  sacrifice  weighed  heavily  upon  aunt 
7ndith.     She  had  begun  a  system  of  small  economies  as  a  kind  of 
't-off  against  Naomi's  dowry.    Puddings  now  only  graced  the  board 
Arice  a  week,  and  those  were  puddings  of  the  homeliest  and  least 
pensive  character ;  puddings  of  a  substantial  and  filling  character 
ecially  dear  to  prudent  housekeepers,  as  they  do  not  require  eggs 
their  composition,   and  are  for  tbe  most  part  independent  of 
:tter.     The  tea-table  was  furnished  even  more  sparingly  than  of 
Bid,  and,  mtb  ft  view  to  the  economising  of  butter,  the  carofiil 
Dianager  pressed  apon  the  maturer  taste  of  her  nephew  and  niece 
plat   thick   and   slab  molasses  which  their  childish    fancies   had 
effected.     She  doled  out  the  week's  allowance  of  soap  more  grudg- 
ingly than  of  old,  and  was  a  despot  in  the  matter  of  soda. 

'  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  yoar  aunt,  Miss  Naomi,'  the 
aggrieved  Sally  remarked  despondently.  '  It's  as  mach  as  I  can 
wash  ont  a  pair  of  white  stockings  for  Sunday  afternoon  without  her 
going  on  about  my  vanity  and  extravagance,  and  throwing  Jezebel  in 
ay  teeth,  as  if  I  was  the  wickedest  young  woman  in  Combhollow.' 
These  infinitesimal  savings,  t.hongh  they  indicted  some  annoy- 
•acB  on  the  honsehold,  could  go  about  as  far  towards  counter- 
taUncing  the  loss  of  five  thousand  pounds  as  the  laborious  exertions 
of  u  industrious  beaver  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  designed  to 
Item  iho  waters  of  Niagara ;  yet  these  vain  efforts  afforded  some 
mental  solace  to  annt  Judith's  perturbed  mind.  She  scraped  the 
taller  off  her  bread,  and  felt  herself  a  domestic  martyr. 

'  There'll  be  fine  flaunting  when  she's  a  married  woman  ond  her 
own  mistress,'  thought  Judith,  '  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
» Jem  for  her  own  spending — silk  gowns  trimmed  with  thread-lace 
M  wotkadays,  I  daresay.  We  sha'n't  seo  her  often  at  chapel,  I 
*^ald  think.  She'U  be  going  to  church  for  the  sake  of  Hitting  in 
Ibigpow  among  the  gentry.  If  I  were  Joshua  I'd  as  leave  have 
"■y  daughter  dead  and  bnried  as  married  to  a  fine  gentleman  that 
*«i!d  look  down  upon  me.' 

Judith  had  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  in  his 
wcret  soul  Oswald  Pentreath  despised  tbe  Haggards  and  their  snr- 
Winilings.  Her  narrow  mind  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
•on  of  a  landowner  could  believe  in  his  equality  with  shopkeepers ; 
that  the  odour  of  soap  and  candles  was  not  hateful  to  the  nostrils  of 
*  gciitlomau  who  sealed  his  letters  with  a  coat  of  arms  that  looked 
■hnoBt  royal,  and  bore  a  name  which  was  engraved  on  the  oldest 
t>nixGn  tablet  in  the  chancel.  She  was  unable  to  understand  that 
eisy-going  temper  of  Oswald's,  to  which  rank  and  wealth  were  of 
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email  moiuont  compared  with  tlie  blessmga  of  peraoQEiI  n-ell-being 
and  the  gratification  of  one's  own  incUnation.  Sho  had  a  lurkii^ 
conviction  that  Mr.  Pentreath,  be  be  never  so  polite  and  respectfol, 
was  secretly  laughing  at  her ;  that  he  did  not  admire  her  Sunday 
gown,  and  thought  her  pronunciation  vulgar;  and  that  he  encouragiij 
that  impudent  jackanapes  Jim  in  the  practice  of  grimacing  behind 
her  shoulder  as  she  poured  out  the  tea  or  carved  the  cold  joint  ti 
supper.  This  conviction  and  a  general  eense  of  injury,  chiefly 
referable  to  that  marriage  portion  of  five  thousand  pounds,  made 
aunt  Judith  unpleasant  company  to  herself  at  this  time,  and  not 
the  most  agreeable  company  fur  other  people. 

The  young  people  were  happy  after  their  tranquil  faBhitm,  on- 
touched  by  the  blighting  influence  of  this  aggrieved  spinster.  Tb^ 
had  their  afternoon  rambles  together,  and  Naomi  made  progress  io 
the  art  of  pencil  landscape,  sitting  for  many  a  happy  hour  copjiog 
the  bold  curved  lines  of  the  hartstongue  and  the  delicate  tracery  ol 
parsley  and  oakleaf  fern,  or  the  larger  outlines  of  elm  or  beech; 
while  Oswald  lay  on  the  grass  at  her  side  reading  Marntion  or  /ran- 
7ioc.  Gentle,  peaceful  time — a  cup  filled  to  tiie  brim  with  perfeflt 
joy — to  be  remembered  in  days  to  come,  when  the  memory  shall  b» 
bfe's  crowning  sorrow. 

The  lovers  had  been  employed  thus  one  afternoon  in  August. 
Oswald  had  just  read  that  intense  and  dramatic  scene  of  Sir  Wnltei 
Hcott's  most  romantic  poem  when  Coustanco  de  Beverley  defies  hei 
pitiless  judges.  There  had  been  an  ominous  stillness  in  the  ait  fbt 
the  last  half-hour,  and  the  birds  were  uttering  those  subdued  twitto- 
iugs  by  which  they  seem  to  warn  one  another  of  approaching  evil ;  but 
Naomi  had  been  too  much  absorbed  by  the  story  to  give  any  head  to 
these  whisperings  of  a  coming  storm,  when  one  big  drop  falling  on  her 
pencilled  group  of  ferns  startled  her  out  of  her  complaeency,  0 ^widd 
had  been  reading  the  stirring  lines  somewhat  sleepily,  the  beav; 
air  under  those  tall  elms  exercising  a  narcotic  ell'ect  upon  his  senses, 
and  he  too  had  been  heedless  of  a  change  in  the  heavens. 

'  Why,  I  declare  it's  raining !'  he  exclaimed,  when  one  of  those 
big  drops  had  alighted  upon  his  nose  ;  '  and  what  a  black  sky  I  I'm 
a&aid  we're  in  for  a  storm.  And  yon  in  that  thin  dress,  Naomi ! 
Let  us  get  to  the  house  as  fast  as  we  can.' 

'  To  the  Grange  ?'  cried  Naomi,  with  a  look  of  alarm,  as  if  li« 
had  proposed  the  most  awful  thing  in  the  world.  ^^ 

'  Why  not,  love  ?  It  is  to  bo  your  home  next  spring.  Is  ti^| 
mnch  to  ask  a  little  shelter  from  the  old  roof  to-day  ?'  ^^| 

'  The  Squire  might  not  like — '  faltered  Naomi.  ^H 

'  Ho  would  be  delighted.  He  has  not  asked  you  and  your  foUur 
formally  to  visit  him.  for  then,  you  see,  you  would  be  visitors,  and 
it  is  against  his  principles  to  squander  bis  substance  upon  entertoiuing 
people  ;  but  if  you  were  to  drop  in  upon  him  unawares  he  woi  * "" 
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en^unted.      Come,  dear ;   the  rain-drops  are  falling  faster — and 
ihcKs  the  first  thunder -clap.' 

It  pealed  among  the  trees,  aontiding  bo  close  to  them  that  it 
Mcmed  a  local  thondor-clap  intended  for  them  in  particular. 

'  What  a  threntening  Bound  it  has,  Oswald  !'  said  Naomi,  as  they 
hmied  towards  the  little  gate  which  opened  from  the  wood  into  tha 
path. 

'  Yes ;  one  can  fanoj  the  first  murderer  hearing  snch  a  peal  as  he 
S«d.  It  sonnde  like  the  voice  of  Nemesis,  doesn't  it  ?  There's  a 
Uicding  Sash;  run,  Naomi !' 

Thej  were  at  the  gate  hj  this  time,  and  only  a  broad  stretch  of 
tnrf  laj  between  them  and  the  house.  The  Squire's  osen  kept 
the  tarf  closely  cropped,  and  Oswald  and  his  companion  were  able 
to  rrm  quickly  over  the  short  crisp  grass.  Naomi  arrived  at  the 
porch  with  her  cambric  dress  only  lightly  sprinkled  by  the  rain. 

The  hall-door  stood  open,  and  Oswald  led  her  in.  He  tried  the 
hudle  of  his  father's  den;  hut  that  sanctuary  was  locked.  The 
Sqaiiv  was  oat,  and  bad  the  key  of  his  study  in  his  pocket,  no 
SnU,  aooording  to  custom.  Naomi  stood  in  the  grave  old  hall, 
lodoDg  abont  her  wonderingly.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
fatcMd  tliis  hoQse,  in  which  she  was  to  live  and  die.  She  felt  as  if 
itvrae  a  solemn  moment  in  her  life — a  moment  to  be  remembered 
isfte  beginning  of  an  epoch.  This  house  vfas  henceforward  to 
■an  flomething  more  for  her  than  a  tradition  or  a  feature  in  a 
hailiar  landscape  :  it  was  to  embody  her  idea  of  home. 

Ghe  looked  round  her  donbtfnlly.  The  fine  square  hall ;  the 
botm-oak  panelling,  adorned  with  half  a  dozen  family  portraits 
tmviier  and  darker  than  the  old  oak ;  the  wide  shallow  staircase 
<itli  its  solid  balnstrade  ;  the  pavement  of  white  and  black  marble, 
W  doubtless  a  certain  dignity  and  beauty  of  their  own.  She  felt 
l^t  she  was  beneath  a  roof  which  had  sheltered  many  generations  ; 
bat  there  was  a  bleakness  and  barrenness  in  the  scene  that  chilled 
her.  A  house  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a  largo  family  and 
Domerous  servants  must  needs  have  a  cheerless  and  empty  look 
when  it  falls  into  the  occupancy  of  a  miser's  shrunken  hoasehold. 

'  Let  me  show  you  the  rooms  that  are  to  bo  all  your  own,'  said 
Oswald,  opening  the  door  of  a  long  drawing-room,  an  apartment  so 
rarely  nsed  that  it  had  assumed  a  ghost-like  air,  aa  of  a  chamber 
conscions  of  old  family  secrets,  and  made  gloomy  by  the  mysteries  of 
the  past.  It  was  a  narrow  panelled  room,  )>aiuted  wtiite  and  salmon, 
■nd  this  very  delicacy  of  tint,  which  would  have  made  the  apart- 
ment cheerful  under  favourable  conditions,  enhanced  its  chill  phan- 
tasmal ftiq)ect  in  the  gray  Ught  of  this  thunderous  afternoon. 

All  the  fiimiture  was  at  least  a  century  old.  Naomi  had  never 
imagined  anch  spindle-legged  tables,  such  narrow  high-backed  chairs, 
■Dcb  a  general  Btraigbtness  and  eparcness  of  outline ;  the  bareness 
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of  all  ornament,  save  tlie  small  oral  mirrors  and  crystal  candelabn, 
and  the  lack  of  colour,  strnck  even  her  inexperienced  eye,  which  had 
been  accastomed  only  to  the  plainest  furniture.  The  brocadfld 
window- curtain s,  once  sea-green.  Lad  faded  to  a  neutral  tint ;  the 
scats  and  backs  of  chairs  and  sofas  were  covered  with  holland.  There 
were  no  books,  no  pictures. 

Oswald  watched  his  betrothed,  expectant  of  some  expresaion  o( 
admiration.  He  fancied  she  would  be  delighted  with  rooms  bo  mticli 
larger  and  more  aristocratic  than  those  in  which  she  had  lived  iB 
her  life. 

'It's  a  handsome  room,  isn't  it?'  he  asked.  'Forty  feet  Ij 
eighteen.' 

'  It'8  very  long,'  said  Naomi,  rather  stupidly  her  lover  thonglit. 

'  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  see  the  dining-room  ?' 

'  Very  much.' 

Anything  would  ho  a  relief  after  this  ghastly  saloon,  with  iii 
white  cold  walls  and  general  emptiness. 

They  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  dining-room.  Hero  brown- 
ness  and  gloom  replaced  the  ghostly  whiteness  of  the  saloon.  Hew 
too  the  furniture  was  scanty ;  but  there  was  more  homeliness, » 
greater  look  of  occupation,  this  being  the  room  in  which  the  Squire 
and  bis  son  lived  from  January  to  December.  There  were  newspapers, 
books,  and  writing-materials  on  a  table  in  the  bay-window ;  then 
were  whips  and  walking-sticks  in  the  comers ;  the  large  oaken  side- 
board was  adorned  with  a  pair  of  sohd  old  silver  tankards,  and  S1l^ 
mounted  by  a  portrait  of  the  present  Squire,  painted  in  the  Uooin 
of  youth,  when  waistcoats  were  worn  long  and  'Wilkes  and  Liberty' 
was  still  a  party  cry. 

The  lightning  flashed  across  Naomi's  face  as  sho  looked  oat  it 
the  large  bay-window,  8ur\'eying  that  neatly-kopt  garden  in  froot  ot 
the  bouse,  which  was  separated  by  a  close-cut  hotly  hedge  from  tltf 
neglected  domain  beyond,  the  wide  stretch  of  turf  which  had  o»» 
been  a  lawn  sacred  from  the  feet  of  cattle,  and  on  which  the  Squire'^    I* 
store  oxen  now  browsed  at  their  ease.     He  could  see  no  good   "    I 
land  which  produced  nothing — grass  that  was  mown  at  macb  cost  *     i 
labour  only  to  be  thrown  on  the  manure-heap. 

The  day  had  grown  darker,  and  the  thunder-peals  seemed  ~, 
shake  the  old  chimney,  down  whose  wide  throat  there  came  gnst^  * 
wiod  and  rain.  It  was  an  awful  chimney  for  the  wind  to  howl  B-^' 
and  the  Squire  and  his  son,  sitting  silently  by  the  hearth  oi»-  * 
gloomy  winter  evening,  had  often  felt  as  if  ovil  spirits  were  howit— -** 
wild  threatenings  at  them  from  the  house-top. 

Naomi  looked  at  the  dark  hearth  with  an  affrighted  glance,  a^^ 
she  bad  heard  the  family  banshee  shrieking  at  her. 

'  What  an  awful  noise!'  she  said. 

'  It's  only  the  wind,  love.     And  now  I  mnst  show  yaa 
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\r  portraits,  and  my  motlier'B  sittiug-room,  which  wUl  be  yours 
eoon.     I  think  it  is  tho  most  cheerful  room  in  the  house.' 

Naomi  was  glad  to  thiak  that  she  was  going  to  86e  something 
The  gloom  of  the  dining-room  had  beea  more  depressing 

the  ghostly  pallor  of  the  drawing-room. 

They  went  up  the  uncarpeted  staircase  to  a  gallery  which  occu- 
td  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  with  a  row  of  long  narrow  win- 
ntfi  looking  westward,  and  a  deep  oaken  seat  in  each  window. 
'tn  there  were  family  portraits  of  the  usual  character;  sea-pieces, 
itUe-piecee,  fruit-pieces,  and  a  Dutch  picture  or  two  to  give  a  touch 
[Immao  interest  to  the  collection.  Here  too  there  were  some  old 
df  jars,  filled  with  dried  rose-leaves — roses  that  had  been  gathered 
J  GngeiTB  that  were  now  clay,  and  which  exhaled  an  odour  of  tho 
lat. 

Oswald  showed  his  betrothed  the  untenanted  rooms,  all  neatly 
Ift  by  the  indefatigable  housemaid.  The  room  that  had  been  his 
nther'a  was  the  prettiest  Naomi  had  seen  yet.  The  white  walls, 
Bbellishod  with  carved  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers;  the  old  furni- 
De,  painted  white ;  a  narrow  old-fashioned  bookcase  on  each  side 
fibs  fireplace;  cabinets  of  shells  and  sea-weeds  between  the  wiu- 
(Wb,  local  shells  and  local  weeds,  which  the  Squire's  young  wife  had 
lUected  in  her  idle  uneventful  days. 

Naomi  went  eagerly  to  look  at  the  books.  They  were  many  of 
(n  strange  to  her  even  in  name.  Old  poets — Spenser,  Cowley, 
'•llw,  Dryden,  Prior,  Pope — iu  white  velinm,  with  gilded  letter- 
f.  The  Essayists,  in  neat  duodecimo  volumes,  with  faded  calf 
idiiige;  Richardson's  voluminous  novels,  in  thin  octavos,  bound 
I  brown.  Naomi  read  the  titles  with  keenest  interest.  The  great 
ndd  of  books  was  an  unknown  region  to  her,  save  for  such  feeble 
iuuner  as  was  afforded  by  the  Pocket  Magazine,  a  tblio  Milton,  with 
iIqI  mezzotint  pictures  of  Sin  and  Death,  Satan  and  bis  Council, 
Uch  she  naed  to  look  at  shudderiugly  in  her  childhood,  and  those 
Cks  of  s  theological  or  devotional  character  which  formed  the  staple 
the  minister's  small  collection.  Joshua  had  never  been  a  great 
ider,  save  of  his  Bible  and  those  good  old  Puritan  divines  whose 
Iching  was  after  his  own  heart.  His  life  had  been  too  full  and 
lay  to  admit  ofhis  acquiring  the  habits  ofa  student.  He  read  tho 
Riptures,  or  Easter's  SainW  Rest,  or  Law's  Serious  Call  by  the 
^ide. 

What  dear  little  books  !'  exclaimed  Naomi,  admiring  the  neat 
of  thin  volumes,  literature  spread  over  a  wide  surface. 
They  all  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  and  came  to  my  mother 
ihis  death.     She  was  very  fond  of  them,  the  poets  especially.' 

'  I  did  not  know  there  were  so  many  poets.     I  knew  of  Pope 

Spenser,  but  all  these  other  nomea  are  strange  to  me.     Why 

I  yon  never  told  mo  about  them  ?' 
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'They  are  dead,  my  dear;  gone  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  genius. 
Byron  sent  the  whole  crew  to  Hades.  They  have  a  kind  of  fosaO 
life  in  old-faahioued  libraries,  like  fliea  in  umber.  Their  music  was 
Bweet  to  mawldahness,  their  loves  and  Bufferings  were  BS  unreal  m 

^  their  periwigs ;    they  were  the  poets  of  a  patchbox  and  powdw 

I  period.' 

I         He  took  out  a  volume  of  Waller  and  read  the  '  Lines  to  Amoret,' 

I  that  elegant  excuse  for  being  in  love  with  two  women  at  once : 

I  '  AlDotet !  QB  Etvei^t  Bad  good 

I  Ab  the  moet  ijcliciuiiii  {uikI, 

■  Which,  but  taaled,  doea  impart 

■  Life  nud  (tlsdneBS  to  tb«  he«rt.  i 
B  S«chiiriE£ft'a  beauty's  wine,  |l 

■  Which  to  madaesa  doth  incline  :  J 
1^  Such  a  liiiuor  a»  no  brain  | 
I                                              That  is  morlal  (.<an  i^uataiu.' 

I  'Not  a  bad  definition  of  the  love  that  satisfies  and  the  lore  tiul 

I  intoxicates,  is  it,  Naomi  ?'  asked  Oswald,  as  he  closed  the  boot 
W  •  These  periwigged  poets  reduced  love  to  a  science.     You  are  m 
I  Amoret,  Naomi,  and  have  given  life  and  gladness  to  my  heart,' 
I         *  I  hope  yon  may  never  meet  yonr  Sacbariasa,' replied  Naomi 
I  gravely,  '  since  it  seems  that  poets  can  love  two  women  at  onoe.' 
i         '  My  dearest,  that  was  written  in  the  days  of  Charles  11.,  when 
poets  were  fops  and  courtiers,   and  it  was  incumbent  on  a  court 
poet  to  have  u  new  mistress  as  often  as  he  had  a  new  coat.    K 
was  a  scenic  age,  unreal  as  a  stage  play ;  and  yet  there  wore  troo 
lovers  and  broken  hearts  while  Charles  Stuart  was  king ;  bnt  yonll 
find  no  trace  of  them  among  his  poets.' 

'  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  clever  enough  to  like  that  kind  of  poetry.' 
'  But  you  hke  ray  mother's  room,  Naomi  ?' 
,  'It  is  lovely.' 

I  '  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.     It  will  be  your  own  aftef 

I  neit  March.' 

I          '  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  this  bouse  as  my  home,  Oswald ; 
[  but  I  have  such  a  strange  feeling  about  it.     I  cannot  imagine  ny- 
'   self  living  here.     I  cannot  make  a  picture  of  our  new  life.     It  iJI 
seems  far  away  and  shadowy,  like  my  idea  of  the  life  to  come, 
which  neither  my  outi  faith   nor   my  father's  teaching  could  eTer 
make  real  or  visible  to  me.     I  must  have  a  very  weak  imaginaUoi!-' 
'  Perhaps  you  have  too  much  common  sense,  Naomi.     You  loU 
not  give  your  fancies  scope.     You  think  of  yourself  as  Naomi  Hag- 
gard living  in  yonr  father's  house  in  Combhollow,  and   yon  cio't 
realise  the  fact  that  next  year  you  will  bo  Naomi  Pentreatli,  and 
sole  mistress  of  these  desolate  old  rooms.     Your  coming  will  d^^ 
everything,  dear.     Even  my  father  looks  forward  to  it  with  pleaftf^ 
aatioipationa.'  ^ 
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Ha  is  very  good.     If  it  were  not  foolish  or  even  wicked  to  give 

to  such  fancies,  I  should  think  that  this  feeling  o£  mine  was  a, 

itimeat — that  God  does  not  intend  me  ever  to  live  tho  happy 

speak  of.     It  is  such  a  settled  feeling  in  my  mind  to-day ; 

1  between  me  and  my  huppiness,  jast  as  those  stormy  clouds 

te  between  ns  and  the  day.' 

Kaomi!' 

0,  it  is  hecanse  I  love  you  so  dearly,  Oswald!    I  cannot  believe 

it  Heaven  means  me  to  be  so  perfectly  happy  all  my  life,  to  have 

b  sorrows,  no  trials, — I  who  have  been  taught  that  our  journey  on 

irth  is  to  lead  us  through  thorny  places,— your  love  given  to  me 

k  all  its  fulness.     It  is  too  much  to  expect  from  Providence.' 

'  Mt  dearest,  you  have  been  tanght  a  gloomy  creed.  Do  yon 
kippose  Providence  has  never  favoured  true  lovers — never  smiled 
IB  a  happy  union  before  our  time?  There  are  old  men  and  women 
irho  loved  each  other  fifty  years  ago  just  as  faithfully  as  you  and  I 
fo  to-day,  and  who  have  cUmbed  the  hill  of  life  and  gone  down 
the  valley  hand-in-haud.  Providence  means  us  to  be  happy 
the  moat  part,  I  believe,  Naomi.  Earth's  most  miserable  men 
[se  those  who  have  made  their  own  sorrows.     That  is  my  creed.' 

The  Squire's  harsh  croak  was  heard  in  the  hall  below  at  this 
[aoment,  and  made  an  end  of  the  conversation.  Oswald  took  Naomi 
to  greet  her  future  father-in-law,  who  had  ridden  home  from 
of  his  ontlying  farms  in  the  rain,  and  was  changing  his  coat 
boots  with  the  assistance  of  the  old  butler.  . 
He  stopped  in  the  operation  to  kiss  Naomi. 
We  were  caught  in  the  storm,  father,  while  wo  were  sketching 
in  tke  wood,'  said  Oswald.  '  I  brought  Naomi  m  for  shelter.  I've 
Wn  showing  her  my  mother's  sitting-room." 

'  Very  proper.  It  will  be  hers  when  she's  married.  She'll  keep 
iier  accounts  there,  and  do  her  sewing;  won't  yon,  my  dear?  My 
^itts  and  cravats  are  in  a  wretched  state.  It'll  be  a  blessing  to 
live  a  clever  yonng  woman  like  you  to  look  after  them.  What  a 
^adfol  storm !  It  wiU  do  no  end  of  mischief  to  the  com  where  it 
't  oat — an  excuse  for  tenants  being  backward  with  their  ChristmM 

ttDt.' 

The  rain  has  stopped,  I  think,'  said  Naomi  timidly,  looking 
Wt  through  the  open  door,  '  and  I  must  go  home  to  tea.' 

Never  mind  your  tea,  my  dear.  Oswald  shall  get  yon  a  dish 
of  tea  before  yon  go,'  said  the  Squire,  in  a  gush  of  hospitality. 

Bat  Naomi  declared  that  her  father  would  be  alarmed  at  her 
ibsence ;  and  the  storm  being  really  over,  Oswald  and  she  set  out 
fci  Combhollow. 
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Chaptek  xn. 

'  BEE  18  PAFI  MY  WIPE."  ' 

Sbpteudeb  was  nearly  ended.  Harvest  bomes  were  over,  aal 
in  CombhoUow  there  was  a  general  impression  that  winter  was  t 
BeasoQ  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  liDsey  and  merino  wonld 
be  soon  the  only  wear.  Household  fires  began  to  have  a,  dieeiy 
look  in  the  dusk,  and  ruddy  light  flickered  on  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  cosy  parlours  at  tea-time, — iu  that  dim  hour  when  the  busiest 
housewife  might  lay  aside  her  daily  task  of  making  or  mending,  aiu] 
fold  her  hands  for  a  brief  span,  with  a  virtuous  sense  of  baving 
earned  the  luxury  of  repose,  while  she  discussed  the  character  oi 
prospects  of  her  neighbours,  or  talked  of  that  last  dreadful  murda 
chronicled  in  the  county  papers,  or  the  latest  scandal  about  Eng- 
land's crownlesB  queen. 

Joshua  had  gone  on  another  journey  in  this  tranquil  antamn 
w-'ither.  He  had  not  told  his  family  much  about  the  objeat  or 
d'  iigD  of  this  last  eacursion,  but  had  contented  himself  with  stating 
that  it  was  a  uaatter  of  buBinesa  which  called  him  away,  and  that  lie 
should  be  absent  at  most  a  week. 

Judith  was  not  a  little  offended  at  this  reticence. 

'  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  your  father  that  he's  takea  lo 
gadding,'  she  said  to  Naomi.  '  He's  never  been  the  same  man  sincB 
he  went  to  open  young  Wild'a  chapel.  One  would  think  it  had 
turned  his  head.  And  yet  it  was  no  groat  honour  for  him  to  be 
asked  to  do  it — an  out-of-the-way  place  like  that,  where  the  people 
are  as  ignorant  as  negro  slaves,  I  daresay.' 

'  I  can  see  no  change  in  father,'  replied  Naomi.  '  He  is  aa  good 
as  be  has  always  been,  and  as  thoughtful  for  others.  If  there  is  an; 
change,  it  is  that  he  seems  kinder  than  ever.' 

'Ah!'  exclaimed  Judith,  with  vexation;  '  what's  the  use  of  talk- 
ing to  girls  in  love?  It's  throwing  away  good  words.  You've  no  eyea 
nor  ears  for  any  one  but  your  lover.  If  you  were  in  the  bnainesB 
you'd  see  the  change  in  your  father  fast  enough.  Half  bis  time  hie 
wits  are  wool-gathering.' 

'  Perhaps  he's  thinking  of  bis  sermons,  aunt.' 

'  He  never  used  to  think  of  'em  when  he  was  behind  his 
counter.' 

Naomi  had  no  further  explanation  to  offer.  It  bad  indeed 
seemed  to  her  of  late  that  her  father  was  kinder  and  more  sympa- 
thetic than  she  had  ever  known  him  to  be  since  the  days  of  her 
childhood,  when  she  had  been  his  prattling  companion  in  many  a 
rustic  walk.  He  bad  entered  into  her  feelings  about  Oswald,  be  had 
talked  to  her  of  her  future ;  and  to  Oswald  himself  he  had  been  all 
kindness  and  indulgence.     Never  had  her  home  been  ^leuaatat  to 
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I  let,  or  her  life  happier,  than  daring  the  last  three  months.  Perhaps 
1  this  iti  vhy  she  had  fonnd  it  go  difficult  to  imagine  herself  transferred 
I  Id  Boy  other  home,  the  scene  of  her  life  shifted  from  the  home^ 
Ikaae  in  the  High-street  to  the  gloomy  dignity  of  the  Grange. 

Joshaa  bad  been  ahsent  more  than  ten  days,  a  breach  of  (utb 

LUiiich  annt  Judith  enlaced  with  some  bitterness. 

X  stronger  in  the  pulpit,  and  our  last  butter-cask  nearly  empty. 

"  m't  a  change  in  your  father  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the 

■w^     Bnt  some  people  can  twist  words  any  way ;  one  'ud  need  a 

itv  dictionary  to  understand  'em,*  exclaimed  the  anxious  housewife, 

IS  she  and  Naomi  sat  together  at  tea  in  the  glow  of  an  afternoon 

En. 

Jim  had  gone  to  Barnstaple  to  order  goods.  He  was  gradually 
floe^ng  from  the  chrysalis  of  boyhood,  and  showiug  an  aptitude  for 
kaiiiess  which  his  aunt  lauded  as  the  crowning  ornament  of  man- 
iiDad.  He  was  sharp  and  energetic,  intensely  matter  of  fact,  and 
uore  eager  for  gain  than  his  father  cared  to  see  him,  but  a  good 
iej  withal,  soft-hearted  and  kindly. 

'Perhaps  father  maybe  home  to-night,'  said  Naomi  soothingly. 

'  Ah,  that's  what  you  said  last  night,  and  the  night  before  last. 
Ithe  isn't  home  to-night  or  to-morrow  there'll  be  no  service  on 
Sandfly,  for  Mr.  Scnipel  only  promised  for  the  one  Sabbath.  And 
t^'d  be  a  pass  for  things  to  come  to  !  How  could  your  &ther 
bild  his  head  up  in  Combhollow  after  that  ?' 

'  I  am  atire  my  father  won't  neglect  his  duty.' 

■  Won't  he?  How  about  ournextcask  ofbutter?  Where's  that 
tocome  from.  I  should  like  to  know,  before  we've  been  out  of  Irish 
ner  ao  long  ?  It  was  more  than  I  would  take  upon  myself  to  write 
lo  Ireland  for  it.' 

'  You  might  have  ordered  another  cask,  aunt.' 

'  I  wouldn't  be  so  ventoresome.  A  deal  of  thanks  I  should  get 
for  my  pains  if  the  butter  turned  out  rancid.  No,  Naomi ;  if  your 
bther  neglects  bis  business  he  mast  bear  the  brunt  of  Ha  own  con- 
duct; and  if  there's  no  service  on  the  Sabbath — ' 

'  There  will  be  service,'  cried  Naomi,  starting  frvm  her  chair  at 
the  sound  of  a  vehicle  drawing  up  in  front  of  the  gate.  '  That's 
itber!' 

'  ^NTiy,  there's  no  coach  to  bring  him  at  this  time,  child.  The 
Bamataple  mail  won't  be  iu  for  a  good  hour.  Why,  bless  as  and 
wve  03,  if  it  isn't  a  post-shay,  with  a  trunk  on  the  roof  too !'  ex- 
claimed aunt  Judith,  looking  out  of  the  window.  '  Your  father  took 
nothing  with  him  but  a  bag,  and  unless  he  was  gone  clean  out  of 
bis  mind  he  wouldn't  come  home  in  a  shay.' 

*  He  jnay  be  ill,'  cried  Naomi,  alarmed ;  for  this  apparition  of  a 
post-chaise  was  one  of  those  startling  appearances  which  must  mean 
Kmething  out  of  the  common — possibly  evil. 

Vol.  el  F.&  ToIm  XXIX.  M        ^^ 
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'  It  miiBt  be  a  mistake,'  Bftiii  aunt  Jndith,  following  Xaomi  inlo 
the  paasfigo.  '  No,  tlierc'tt  Josliaa  getting  ont,  and  no  more  Ute 
matter  with  him  than  there  is  mth  me,'  ehe  added,  in  a  toue  of 


Yes,  there  was  Joshua  confronting  them  in  the  twilight,  with  i-f 
curious  look  OD  his  dark  face,  a  kind  <tf  shy  tiiumph,  as  of  one  half 
ashamed  of  a  great  happiness.     He  tlrew  Naomi  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  with  more  warmth  of  feeling  than  he  had  ever  shown  after  so 
short  a  severance. 

'  How  18  my  dear  daughter  ?'  be  asked  gently. 

'  Very  well,  father,  and  very  glad  to  have  you  back  again.' 

'  We're  all  Irat  out  of  Irish  butter,'  said  Judith  accusingly  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  passage. 

'  Ah,  Judith,  is  that  you  ?  Never  mind  the  butter.  Wa'B 
soon  set  tbings  right,'  replied  the  minister,  going  back  to  the  chaisi. 

'  You  won't  get  another  cask  till  the  end  of  next  week,  with  ill 
your  cleverness.  I  thought  jou'd  broken  a  leg  at  the  least,  or  yoal 
never  have  come  home  in  &  shay,'  added  Judith. 

'  I  came  in  a  chaise  because  I  had  some  one  to  bring  witb  me, 
my  dear.'  replied  Joahna  calmly. 

He  handed  out  a  ^t — a  slim  girlish  figure,  a  lily  face 
a  gipsy  bonnet  lied  with  a  broad  white  ribbon.  Kaomi 
bine  eyes  looking  up  at  her  beseechingly  in  the  twilight,  and 
bnd  lips  that  were  faintly  tremulous.  She  had  never  befo 
hold  such  Cower-like  beauty,  loveliness  bo  delicate  in  fc 
oolotudng. 

Joahiia  put  the  stranger's  hand  under  his  arm  and  led  her  into 
bouse,  and  into  the  firelit  parlour ;  Judith  falling  back  against  the 
passage  wall  as  they  went  by,  as  if  she  had  made  way  for  a  spectre ; 
Naomi  fullowiug  her  father  full  of  wonder, 

'  I  have  brought  yon  a  companion  and  Mend,  Naomi,'  said 
Joshua,  when  they  were  all  in  the  parlour,  aunt  Judith  haTing 
followed  automatically  like  Hamlet  after  the  ghost.  '  I  have  brought 
yon  some  one  whom  you  must  love  and  cherish  for  my  sake.' 

'  If  you've  brought  thia  young  woman  to  help  in  the  bofiiness, 
yon  may  give  her  tho  drapery  department  altogether,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it  from  this  moment!'  exclaimed  Judith,  awful  in  hi^tii- 
dignation. 

'  I  have  brought  her  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  my  honHehoUl, 
as  she  holds  the  first  place  in  my  heart,"  answered  Joshua.  '  Bite 
is  Cynthia  Haggard,  my  wife.' 

Sister  and  daughter  starod  at  the  minister  with  wonder -atrichen 
countenances,  palhd  vrith  horror.  This  calm  announci-ment  of  his 
went  fio  far  beyond  their  ideas  of  the  possible — this  fact  of  a  second 
marriage  was  an  event  so  wide  of  their  wildest  dreams — that  both 
aunt  and  niece  were  dumb.     To  both  it  seemed  that  Joshua  most 
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kve  gone  ont  of  Ms  mind ;  that  he  mnst  be  talking  distracteiUy 
tider  the  spell  of  demoniac  poBseseion,  rather  than  that  this  thing 
mid  be  true — this  slender  flower-like  girl  the  grave  preochei's 
Kond  wife. 

Joshoa  Haggard  looked  at  the  two  women,  Borprised  at  the  con- 
ftmation  hia  words  had  oanaed.  Having  onao  made  np  his  own 
lind  that  Cjnthia  was  Lis  fittest  helpmate,  created  for  hitn  by  bis 
k>d,  as  Etc  for  Adam,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  other  people 
mid  hare  any  occaaion  to  wonder  at  his  choice.  Her  youth,  her 
eauty,  were  blessings  which  Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him  with 
tie  Ereo  gift  of  her  love.  6he  loved  him,  she  had  chosen  him; 
y»dLy,  willingly  she  had  nestled  in  his  arms,  and  yielded  him  a  love 
rfaicb  was  almost  worship.  She  had  spanned  the  gulf  of  years  that 
Bwued  between  them ;  she  had  flown  to  him  as  a  bird  to  its  nest. 
ty  her  free  choice  she  had  justified  his  boldness  in  loving  her.  Had 
my  one  else  the  right  to  count  his  ye»ra,  or  see  nnfltuess  in  this 
Btion  of  youth  and  matnrity,  if  she  had  not  done  so  ? 

He  was  angry  at  his  daughter's  blank  look  of  surprise.  From 
tiidith  he  had  expected  rebellion,  and  he  took  no  heed  of  her  mate 
lorror. 

'  You  do  not  give  my  wife  a  very  worm  welcome,  Naomi,'  he 
Mid,  with  suppressed  indignation.  '  I  had  expected  more  &om  yoor 
tonse  of  dnty,  if  not  from  yonr  affection.' 

'Forgive  me,  father,'  said  Naomi,  with  a  look  of  unspeakable 
nin.  Those  deliberate  words  of  Joshua's  had  shown  her  that  this 
iking  was  very  real.  '  I  was  so  surprised,  I  could  not  speak.'  And 
fecn,  going  ap  to  Cynthia,  she  put  out  her  baud  and  said  gently, '  I 
■D  very  glad  to  see  you.' 

Cynthia  took  the  proffered  hand,  which  was  cold  as  ice,  bent 
Ikt  graceful  bead,  and  kissed  the  cold  fingers  teari'uUy. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  been  so  surprised,'  she  said.  '  I 
takei  Mr.  Haggard  to  tell  you  before  we  were  married,  but  he 
Ebought  it  w-as  better  not.' 

'  I  &ncied  my  marriage  would  have  been  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
my  daughter.  I  thought  she  might  be  glad  to  know  that  when  she 
loaves  me  I  shall  still  have  some  one  to  care  for  me — ' 

Aunt  Judith's  overcharged  breast  relieved  itself  by  a  groan. 

*  Some  one  young  and  bright  aud  pleasant  for  my  companion.' 

Jaditb  groaned  rather  louder  than  before. 

'  For  the  rest,  I  had  no  one's  leave  or  license  to  ask  for  my 
Btarriage.  And  now,  Judith,  perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  get 
n  viime  tea,  while  1  go  out  and  settle  with  the  postboy.  We've  had 
t  long  drive  from  Barnstaple.  Naomi,  yon  can  show  Cynthia  tho 
■fay  np-stairs,  and  help  her  to  take  off  her  cloak  and  bonnet.  My 
koom  ia  ready,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  It's  ready  for  you,'  replied  Judith ;   '  I  don't  know  <Nk«ili«'c  \V% 
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ingh  for  Mrs.  Haggard' — throwing  a  spiteful  intecBity  u 
tlie  mere  utterance  of  the  name  which  showed  great  power  of  es- 
preasion.  '  She  may  be  used  to  something  better;  though  I  miglii 
have  known  what  was  going  to  happen  when  you  ordered  new  (^lint-K 
for  the  bedstead  and  windows.' 

'  What  is  good  enough  for  me  will  be  good  enough  for  my  wife,* 
said  Joshua,  looking  fondly  after  his  bride  as  she  left  the  room  witt 
Naomi.  'And  now  bestir  yourself,  Judith,  like  a  kind  soul,  ELXid 
give  us  a  comfortable  tea — a  dish  of  bam  and  eggs,  or  somethusg 
substantial.     Cynthia  ate  hardly  any  dinner.' 

'Cynthia!'  ejaculated  Judith,  as  if  suddenly  awakened  froiik     a 

i  state  of  semi-consciousness  ;  '  why,  that's  the  name  of  the   yoixxig 

I  woman  you  found  on  the  common,' 

I  '  It  is.' 

'Andyou'ye  married  that  young  woman — a  tramp,  a  serrant- 

I  gifl!' 

I  'I  have  married  a  lovely  and  innocent  girl,  whom  ProvideDC^ 

I  designed  to  be  the  blessing  of  my  later  years,' replied  Joshua.    '  Goti 

I  gave  her  to  me  for  my  own  that  day  on  the  common.     She  ha^ 

loved  me  from  that  day,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  my  love  for  her  waff 
not  bom  in  me  then.     My  thoughts  have  followed  her  and  cared  fof 

'  her  all  the  time,  though  I  only  knew  last  midsummer  how  dear  she 

>  had  become  to  me.     Yon  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  talking  a  strange 

tongue,  Judith,' 

'  It  might  as  well  he  Hebrew  for  my  understanding  of  it," 
answered  Judith.  '  However,  you've  made  your  bed  and  you  can 
lie  upon  it.     You  don't  want  my  leave  or  license,  as  yon  say;  no 

I  man  wants  leave  or  license  to  play  the  fool.     That's  an  act  of  free 

■will  with  most  folks.' 

I  '  Come,  Judith,'  cried  the  minister  sternly,  '  if  you  think  that  I 

am  ^oing  to  submit  to  insolence  or  insult  in  a  matter  that  touches 

I  me  so  nearly  as  this  you  are  mistaken.     A  man's  worst  foes  are 

,  those  of  his  own  household.     I  mQ  have  no  enemy  to  share  my 

daily  bread  and  my  daily  prayer.  Ifyou  and  I  are  to  live  together, 
you  must  love  my  wife  as  jou  love  me.     She  is  a  part  of  me — the 

,  brighter,  better  part.     An  insult  to  her  is  twice  an  insult  to  me, 

and  I  shall  resent  it  twice  as  keenly.  And  now,  Judith,  shake 
hands  upon  this,  and  take  it  into  your  heart;  or  else  find  some  other 

[  shelter  than  this  roof  before  you  lie  dovra  to-night.     No  one  shall 

live  in  my  house  that  is  an  enemy  to  my  wife.' 

!  'That's  short  notice,'  said  Judith  grimly.     'Well,  there's  my 

hand.  You've  been  a  good  brother  to  me,  and  I've  not  been  a  bad 
sister  to  you.  We  won't  quarrel  about  a — pretty  face.  May  yon 
be  happy  t' 

They  shook  hands — heartily  upon  Joshua's  side,  with  s  shade 
ot  reservation  on  Judith's.    The  minister  felt  that  he  had  conqaei 
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bnt  tliese  household  rictories  sometimeB  leave  behiad  them  the  seed 
of  fntiire  warfare. 

Judith  bustled  ont  to  prepare  a  meal  for  the  travellers ;  and  Boon 
there  was  a  cheerfnl  hissing  sound — ^an  odour  of  fried  ham  from  the 
kitchen,  where  Judith  stood  over  the  fryiiig-pan  with  a  moody  brow, 
while  Sally  obeyed  her  orders  in  fear  and  wonder, 

'  Get  out  the  best  tea-things  and  the  plated  candlesticks,  and 
get  a  pair  of  was-candlea  from  the  shop,'  said  Judith ;  at  which 
coDuuaud  Sally  stood  open-mouthed  and  speechless.  There  had 
been  no  such  preparations  since  the  last  tea-party. 

'  Yoor  master  has  got  married,  Sally.  We  must  show  him  hoi 
pleased  we  are,' 

'  Married !'  cried  Sally.  '  Is  it  Mrs.  Trimly  ?' 
Mrs.  Trimly  was  a  corpalent  widow,  with  a  very  respectable 
fortune  that  had  been  made  in  a  tan-pit.  She  occupied  a  large  red- 
brick house — her  own — at  the  upper  end  of  Penmoyle  ;  she  wore  silk 
govna  every  afternoon,  gold  spectacles,  and  the  smartest  caps  in 
the  town,  and  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Joshua's,  wheezing  through 
the  service  every  Sunday  morning,  and  sometimes  guilty  of  nasal 
breathings  of  an  unmistakable  character  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 

To  Sally  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
Joshna  should  espouse  the  tanner's  widow,  although  she  was  fifteen 
J6trs  bis  senior,  and  a  suSerer  from  high  feeding  and  chronic  asthma. 
Siliy  had  made  up  her  mind  ever  so  long  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
8t«te  tea-drinking,  that  Mrs.  Trimly  looked  with  peculiar  favour  on 
tlie  minister,  and  that  the  comfortably -furnished  brick  house,  with 
its  twenty  acres  of  orchard  and  meadow,  as  well  as  a  fortune  in  the 
funds,  might  be  Joshua's  for  the  asking. 

'No,'  said  Judith;  'it  isn't  Mrs.  Trimly.  That  would  have 
bMa  a  Bfioaible  marriage,  if  you  like.  But  when  men  of  my  brother's 
age  marry  they  doo't  think  of  pleasing  sensible  people.  They  marry 
k>  please  their  eye,  Sally.  Your  new  mistress  has  got  flaxen  hair 
*oil  blue  eyes,  Sally.  That's  enough  for  my  brother.  I  hope  you'll 
lilce  her,  and  that  you'll  take  the  same  pains  with  polishing  the 
fnmiture  that  you  have  taken  in  my  time.' 

'  You  are  not  going  away,  are  yon,  mum  ?'  gasped  Sally,  with 
■  vision  of  a  paradisiacal  life  opening  before  her  almost  too  diizzling 
£jr  the  mental  eye. 

'  No,  Sally,  I  am  not  going  away  ;  but  I'm  going  to  be  a  cipher,' 
replied  Judith  severely. 

Sarah's  spirits  sank.  She  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  that 
rabBtantivv  cipher,  though  she  had  a  distant  acquaintance  with  the 
same  word  as  a  verb.  But  she  felt  that  so  long  as  Miss  Judith  re- 
mained upou  the  scene  her  toil  would  know  no  relaxation. 

Meanwhile  the  two  girls- — ^wife  and  daughter — were  up-staira  in 
Josboa's  bedroom,  stealing  shy  glances  at  each  other  by  the  dio^ 
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light  of  a  candle  which  Naomi  held  while  Cynthia  stood  before  OaSi 

dresBing-table  taking  off  her  bonnet. 

Thoro  were  tears  in  the  young  ydk'B  eyea,  and  a  sad  look  ahaxiV 
the  aweet  rosy  mouth,  as  she  smoothed  her  bright  hair  with  Josbosk^B 
hard  black  brueh,  looking  in  the  glass  at  a  misty  reflection  of  ttm-^t 
half-sorrowfal,  half- frightened  face.  Inexperienced  as  she  was  in 
the  vai'ieties  of  hnmanity,  instinct  waa  keen  er"  \  to  teach  t».^»i 
that  her  husband's  marriage  was  distasteful  t  i  kindred,  ttK..aht 
there  was  no  loving  welcome  for  her  in  this  strnuge  home. 

She  looked  at  Naomi  with  unspeakable  awe.  Waa  this  tii»c 
aflfectionate  daughter,  the  tender  companion  and  friend  Joshua  b.  ^d 
promised  her?  That  tall  erect  figure,  that  nobly -chiselled  fat^so, 
with  its  crown  of  raven  hair  bound  in  a  thick  coil  round  a  hi  ^T^ 
comb  ou  the  summit  of  the  head,  inspired  admiration,  but  held  io~ve 
at  a  distance.  Cynthia  felt  that  she  could  never  bo  familiar  with 
this  handsome  stepdaughter ;  and  yet  the  face  was  like  Joshua '»» 
and  for  that  reason  must  needs  seem  dear  to  her. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  your  father  did  not  tell  you  sooner,'  she  hegati 
falteringly.   '  I'm  afraid  his  marrying  me  has  made  you  unhappy — 

'  It  has  surprised  me  very  much,'  Naomi  answered  gravely.  'Z 
have  never  thought  of  my  father  marr}-ing — the  idea  never  came  into 
my  head.  If  any  one  had  suggested  it,  I  should  have  been  angiy. 
And  you  are  so  young — so  much  fitter  to  be  his  daughter  than 
hia  irife.' 

'  No  wife  could  love  and  honour  bim  more  than  I  do,'  said 
Cynthia,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

'No  one  could  know  him  and  not  honour  him,'  replied  the 
daughter  proudly.  'Don't  cry;  I  am  not  blaming  you.  I  haye 
no  right  to  blamo  him.  I  don't  want  to  speak  unkindly  to  you, 
stiU  less  to  speak  undntifully  of  my  father ;  but  his  marriage  ia  a 
great  surprise.' 

Here  Naomi  broke  down,  and  the  two  young  women  performed 
a  sobbing  duet.     Naomi  was  the  first  to  recover. 

'I  am  very  wicked,'  she  said  remorHofolly.  'As  if  my  dear 
father  had  not  the  right  to  be  happy  in  his  own  way.  I  am  jealous, 
unreasonable,  abominable.  Poor  little  thing' — drawing  Cynthia  to 
her  with  protecting  tenderness — '  don't  cry.  I  am  not  so  cruel  or 
80  ungrateful  as  I  must  have  seemed  just  now.  But  I  love  my 
father  so  dearly,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  him  always  all  my 
owTi ;  and  the  idea  that  he  could  love  any  one  else  more  than  me 
was  too  bitter,  just  at  first,  I  was  selfish,  cruel,  undutiful.  Dry 
your  tears,  dear^  we  must  be  fond  of  each  other  for  my  father's 
sake.' 

Cynthia's  sobs  ceased.  She  oinng  lovingly  to  the  tall  figure, 
hanging  on  it  liko  i\-y  on  an  oak. 

'  0,  if  you  will  love  me  a  little  I  shall  be  so  happy,'  said  1 
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'^^irl-wife.  '  He  oagtit  to  havo  told  yon,  I  know  I  mnst  seem  an 
ali::»fruder.  Batif  jon  could  know  how  I  love  him;  how  from  the 
fi„K^t — when  he  took  me  tmdcr  his  care,  a  poor  runaway  crefttore, 
s^^-zitliout  a.  friend,  used  to  hard  usage  and  hard  words — from  the  first 
fZ  worshipped  him  !  He  was  80  true,  eo  strong,  a  rock  of  defence.  I 
"^^s-aired  no  one  when  he  had  taken  me  under  hia  coi-e.' 

'  Ves,  he  told  me  how  he  found  you,'  said  Naomi  thoughtfully. 
LzKoor  child !' 

I  This  was  the  waif  of  whom  her  fiitber  had  spoken — the  girl 

Ik^  whose  story  she  had  felt  a  tender  pitying  interest,  never  dream- 
3E».^  that  thia  nameless  wanderer   was  to  rob  her  of  her  father's 


'  Did  he  tell  you  that  I  was  a  heathen  then,'  asked  Oynthia 
xjlcmnly,  '  knowing  nothing,  believing  nothing,  without  one  hope 
»«jond  my  daily  life — and  that  was  altogether  hopeless  ?  I  had 
3nown  no  father  on  earth,  I  knew  of  no  Father  in  heaven.  I 
■^oDjflit  death  was  the  end  of  all  things,  and  I  sometimes  longed 
"to  die.' 

'Poor  child!'  repeated  Naomi,  with  grave  pity. 
'  Poor  then,'  said  Cynthia,  'the  poorest  of  the  poor.     But&om 
tti*t  blessed  day  rich  beyond  measure.    "  Henceforward  there  is  laid 
"P  for  me  a  crown  of  glory."  ' 

There  was  no  touch  of  sanctimoniousness  or  cant  in  her  uttet- 
XiW  of  these  words,  only  a  childlike  and  implicit  faith. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Naomi,  with  deepest  gravitv,  '  if  yon  win  the 
'■oe.' 

Her  more  serious  nature  was  not  so  easily  assured.  These 
'ooiaphant  party  cries  and  watchwords  of  eviiugelism  sometimes 
'**kened  doubts  and  anxieties  in  her  reflective  mind.  For  St.  Paul 
Huch  a  glad  burst  of  triumph  was  but  the  natural  expression  of  a 
"ctorions  soul ;  but  for  these  followers  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  endured 
"oUiing,  accomplished  nothing — who  had  fouglit  no  battle,  won  no 
'^ctory — from  them  this  bold  assurance  of  felicity  seemed  arrogant 
**  the  verge  of  blasphemy. 

'  And  you  will  try  to  love  me  a  little  ?'  said  Cynthia  pleadingly. 
'  I  shall  love  you  very  much,  for  my  father's  sake,  if  you  make 
lus  life  happy.' 

'  I  shall  honour  and  obey  him,  and  wait  upon  him  like  his  ser- 
Tftot  if  he  will  let  me,'  answered  Cynthia.  '  And  may  I  call  you 
Naomi  ?' 

*  Yes,  Cynthia,' 

And  from  that  moment  thoy  spoke  to  each  other*  as  Cynthia  and 
Nwmi.  There  was  no  question  of  the  word  mother ;  but  in  Naomi's 
manner  to  her  stepdaughter  there  was  from  the  first  a  touch  of 
mothorlinesB,  a  protecting  kindness,  which  was  in  a  manner  the  re- 
versal of  their  poHitions, 
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The  wife's  weaker  nature,  clinging,  dependent,  childlike  in  its 
exquisite  womanliness,  leaned  on  the  firmer  and  more  masculine 
character  of  the  daughter. 

'  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,'  said  Joshua,  when  they  waxi'fc 
down  to  the  parlour,  where  the  tea-table  had  assumed  a  positiv^l^r 
splendid  appearance,  lighted  by  was-candles,  such  as  were  snpplL^ad 
at  three -and -sixpence  a  pound  to  Mr.  Haggard's  most  ariEtocra'fc.i.c 
customers. 

Judith  sat  holt  upright,  with  her  hands  folded,  watching  tlie 
candles  burning,  as  a,  larger  soul  might  have  watched  the  blazi^cjg 
pyre  which  consumed  the  fortunes  of  an  imperial  house.  There  iw«i.fi 
a  depth  of  desolation  in  this  sacrifice  of  the  wax-candles,  a  hit^^^^t* 
irony  in  the  setting  up  of  these  waxen  tapers  to  do  honour  to  tfc«-** 
wandering  beggar-girl  whom  Joshua  had  chosen  for  his  wife. 

'  What  have  you  two  giris  been  talking  about  all  this  tims  5*' 
aBked  Joshua,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerlness ;  '  making  friends^  I 
hope  ?' 

'  Yea,  father,'  Naomi  answered,  with  a  look  that  was  full  of  daljT' 
and  affection ;  '  we  have  made  friends.  Cynthia  and  I  are  going  tc^ 
be  sisters.  It  would  sound  foolish  for  me  to  call  her  mothefr 
for  she  is  two  years  younger  than  I  am,  and  looks  younger  thu 
she  is.' 

'  Very  well,  my  dear.     You  shall  be  sisters,  then.     I  care  n 
what  name  you  give  the  bond,  so  that  you  love  each  other, 
now,  Judith,  the  tea.' 

Miss  Haggard  had  placed  herself  at  a  comer  of  the  table  remoi 
&om  her  accustomed  seat  in  front  of  the  tea-tray.  There  she  b 
rigid,  impenetrable.  She  did  not  frown ;  no  sour  expression  of  visage 
betrayed  her  discontent.  She  bad  composed  her  features  to  a  sub- 
lime self-abnegation— a  resignation  of  all  active  share  in  the  life 
passing  around  her.  Sho  looked  what  she  had  called  herself  in  her 
late  discourse  with  Sally — a  cipher. 

'  0,  dear  no,'  she  exclaimed ;  '  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
I  have  done  vrith  the  teapot.  Mrs.  Haggard  will  pour  out  the  tea 
of  course ;  it's  her  place.' 

'  0,  please  don't  make  any  difference  on  my  account,'  cried 
Cynthia,  with  a  timidly  beseeching  glance  at  that  stony  countenance. 
'  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  pour  out  the  tea.  I  should  feel 
quite  awkward,  unless  Joshua  wished  it,'  with  a  little  look  at  her 
husband,  which  plainly  said,  His  lightest  wish  is  my  law. 

'  I  desire  nothing  that  can  cause  discomfort  or  ill-will  in  this 
household,'  answered  Joshua.  '  All  I  wish  is  that  we  may  Uve 
happily  together,  in  perfect  peace  and  union.  Four  out  the  tea, 
Judith,  and  let  there  be  no  senseless  fuss  about  trides.' 

'  I'm  not  one  to  make  a  fuss  about  nothing,'  replied  Judith,  n 
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dignity.     '  But  it's  just  as  well  to  pat  tbiugs  on  a  proper  footing  at 
ouce.     It  saves  misunderstandiug  afterwards.' 

And  with  this  protest  she  assumed  her  accustomed  position, 
■«^liich  she  never  afterwards  offered  to  resign. 

Cynthia  took  the  chair  nearest  her  husband,  neatliug  to  his  side, 
^ksi  looking  np  at  him  with  bright  glances  of  admiration  and  regard 
flU  be  talked  about  home  affairs  with  his  daughter. 

Jim  came  home  hy  and  by,  full  of  importance,  and  waa  presented 
£.«tufl  father's  wife.  The  surprise  was  startling  for  him  as  well  aB 
:ffi»rthe  rest,  but  he  received  the  blow  much  more  coolly  than  his 
^ktmt  and  sister.  His  brain,  sharpened  by  a  course  of  wholesale  and 
x-«Uil  grocery,  took  in  the  material  aspects  of  this  change  in  bis 
fiamily  circumstances,  rather  than  that  spiritual  side  of  things  which 
'iui  troubled  Xaomi.  He  did  not  tliink  regretfully  of  his  father's 
^wcond  marriage  as  a  foolish  and  undignihed  act  in  a  grave  career ; 
"bnl  he  began  to  wonder  what  effect  this  union  might  exercise  upon 
liis  own  prospects. 

'  As  long  as  father  gives  me  the  business,  I'm  content,'  ho  told 
himself.  '  And  my  stepmother  looks  a  pretty  foohsh  thing,  that' 
mitildn't  be  likely  to  make  one's  life  unpleasant.  I  hope  she'll  take 
tile  reins  out  of  aunt  Judith's  hands,  and  let  ns  have  puddens  every 

It  was  not  till  after  prayers  that  Naomi  left  off  expecting  Oswald, 
■ho  rarely  let  an  evening  pass  without  coming  in,  were  it  but  for 
lolf  an  boor.  But  on  this  particular  evening  the  Squire  had  taken 
it  into  his  bead  to  be  prosy,  and  kept  his  son  at  borne,  talking 
politics  hy  the  wood  fire  in  the  dining-room,  while  the  autumn  wind 
nghed  and  moaned  in  the  wide  old  chimney. 

'  I  wonder  what  Oswald  will  think  of  father's  marriage  ?'  waa  I 
Ntomi's  chief  thought  that  evening. 
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The  gooil  old  Englifih  theory  of  edacation  made  it  equi?u 
good  old  Englieb  doae  of  medicine.  In  a  word,  it  was  notHng  if  not 
nasty.  The  writer  reniembera ,  not  without  a  paog  of  bitteinees,  how 
he  was  packed  off  at  a  very  tender  age  to  the  custody  of  an  inliomaa 
bmte,  who  had  vivisected  and  bruised  one  boy  to  death,  and,  more- 
over, bad  all  but  performed  the  same  quieting  office  for  his  own 
father.  Yot,  because  he  waa  considered  a  Bucceasful  teacher  and 
an  eminent  disciplinariau,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  delegate 
parental  authority,  minus  parental  humanity,  to  one  who  descended 
to  an  unhonoorcd  grave,  loathed  by  the  hundreds  he  had  tonded. 
Strangely  enough,  no  one  was  sufQciently  rational  to  take  into  account 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  mind  possessed  hy  children  handed  over  to 
the  cruel  mercies  of  this  creature.  Indeed,  the  popular  belief  at 
that  period  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  all  boys  have  braioa 
precisely  similar,  and  that  the  one  way  to  cultivate  or  expand  the 
cerebral  portion  of  the  juvenile  body  is  hj  an  unremitting  exercitation 
of  corporeal  regions  intended  by  nature  as  a  covering  for  the  bonea 
when  the  human  &ame  happens  to  occupy  a  sitting  poeture.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  the  pedagogues  of  that  day  held  the  theoij 
attributed  to  Lord  Monhoddo,  and  that  they  were  afraid  lest,  if  the 
puerile  terijum  were  not  constantly  flailed,  the  preadamite  taO  might 
surreptitiously  assert  itself.  Yet  at  least  one  other  reason  might  be 
discovered  to  account  for  their  ferocity.  '  Don't  you  find,'  inqniied 
a  non- flagellant  master  of  his  ultra -flagellant  brother,  '  that  corporeal 
punishment  has  an  exasperating  cfi'ect  on  the  patient  ?'  '  O  dear, 
no,'  was  the  candid  reply  ;  '  on  the  principle  of  counter- irritation,  it 
is  found  in  practice  to  be  quite  soothing  to  the  temper.  Only  you 
must  be  careful  to  draw  the  blood  thoroughly  downwards.  Thereby 
the  brain  cools,  and  the  most  irascible  subject  becomes  pcrfectlj 
amenable  to  authority.' 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  notion  that  all  boys  are  eqnal, 
having  the  same  capacities  and  capabilities,  was  the  matter  dished 
up  for  the  pupil  to  digest.  Just  as  convicts  are  apportioned  food  bo 
tough  and  filthy  that  they  cannot  eat  it,  with  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent design  of  elevating  their  moral  natures,  so  the  one  sine  qud 
non  for  a  school-book  was  that  it  should  be  wholly  and  totally  un- 
intelligible. It  was  considered  a  fine  mental  exercise  for  the  delicate 
brain  of  youth  to  grasp  at  the  cane's  point  a  mass  of  what  soonded 
worse  than  gibberish.     The  text  of  the  Latin  grammar  was  writ  ia 
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it  dqggust  of  dog-Latin,  and  this  dcteBtable  balderdaBh  children 
hil  from  the  ntu-Bety  were  compelled  with  extreme  rigour  to  com- 
otl  to  memory.  On  sach  a  system  satire  ia  wasted.  There  is  but 
m  step  from  the  sablime  to  the  ridiculous ;  and  there  will  be 
hnai  &s  mach  irrationality  in  the  stolid  respectable  lont  as  in 
lie  DeiTous  excitable  idealist  who  by  a  chance  lesion  &nds  his  way 
Ui  Culney  Uatch.  The  mind  of  the  one  is  scarcely  less  perverted 
than  that  of  the  other  by  sheer  torpidity.  It  is  the  old 
philosophy  of  excess  and  defect  repeated;  only  somehow 
pats  exoesa  very  cautiously  under  lock  and  key,.  i 
hitherto  with  marvellous  leniency.  Your  un*  I 
impictorial,  unmusical,  unsympathetic,  purblind  animals^ 
A  eompHmeDtary  misnomer  termed  gentlemen,  rise  to  be  school* 
Qta-^ti'-rs,  bishops,  secretaries  of  state.  They  ride  in  Carlylcse  gigs, 
KOd  are  honoured  in  their  generations  and  the  glory  of  their  times. 
The}'  ar«  good  boys  and  good  men.  One  inight  add  also  with  truth 
that  ihey  are  oftentimes  cunning,  bard,  and  cruel  boys,  and  cunninger, 
h&rder,  and  crueller  men.  At  all  evonts,  they  take  cai-o  of  number  one, 
Knd  unmber  one,  being  universally  respected,  gets  to  role  the  roast. 
In  this  cycle  of  omnipresent  competition,  when  the  scum  so  frequently 
rises  to  the  top — -a  truth,  by  the  bye,  revoltingly  patent  to  the  natives 
of  British  India — not  only  yonr  average,  but  even  your  stolid,  man. 
wixa  the  race  against  genius.  It  is  the  fablo  of  the  hare  and  tli» 
tortoise  illnfitrated,  no  doubt.  We  panse,  however,  to  inquire  whai 
object  there  can  be  in  crushing  the  really  great,  and,  worse  still,  in 
exalting  mere  mediocrity.  So  do  they  not  in  Germany.  And 
Gemuuiy  is  the  land  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Beethoven ; 
&y,  and  the  land  also  of  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  and  Von  Iloon.  No 
one  wants  to  Prussianise  our  institutions ;  yet  might  we,  with  pro- 
pciety  and  profit,  learn  of  om-  cousins  in  the  Fatherland  to  honour* 
**1,  to  Tolne  originality,  to  cherish,  as  the  chiefest  and  rarest  jewal 
^o  be  foond  on  earth,  genius. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  teehnic — the  grammar  of 

v^en  ouly  be  acquired  in  childhood.     Fail  to  learn  it  then,  and  the 

■^■Jpportnnity  ia  for  over  lost.     The  most  creative  genius  ever  given 

■*j  God  to  humanity  is  thereby  wasted,  nullified.     At  the  present 

*^Xu)ment,  we  aro  imparting  to  our  sons  an  education  which,  if  it  does 

*:kot  develop,  does  not  absolutely  eliminate  the  poetic  faculty.     Under 

^BOinewhatsimilarr^i^ime  Byron  sang,  though  at  Cambridge;  Shelley, 

"ftiJiougb  at  Oxford.     Indeed,  to  be  strictly  just,  the  training  at  Eton 

%naT  have  tended  to  cultivate  somewhat  a  poetic  taste ;  and  the 

^ame  might  have  held  with  regard  to  Kadley,  had  she  but  adhered  to 

Dr.  Sewell's  original  ideas.     This,  however,  par  pareiitkcse ;  our 

argument  is  that,  poetry  alone  excepted,  every  department  of  art  is 

neglected  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman.     Your  son  may  have  in 

the  Tuinieing  of  a  painter,  a  musician,  a  sculptor ;  yet  the  gift  he 
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has  is  simply  stamped  out  as  it  wero  a  rinderpest,  in  order  that  he 
niBj  become  an  indifforent  scholar  or  a  twentieth -rate  mathciDatician. 
Bat,  it  will  be  argued,  music  at  all  events  holds  a  place  in  onr 
schools.  There  esist  choral  societies  el  id  (jenits  omnc  ahuoat 
everywhere.  This  is  true.  Yet  one  swallow  makes  not  a  summer, 
nor  one  drop  a  draught  of  wine.  Art  in  thia  country  is  voted  a 
parcrgon,  not  a  serious  business.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
civilised  to  honour  artists  or  to  appreciate  art.  All  our  honour  and  ap- 
preciation is  reserved  for  financial  enterprise — if  successful,  of  conrae. 
A  man  who  bade  Sir  Thomas  Tallowfat,  alderman,  or  Mr.  Contango 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  even  Lord  Asnapper,  peer  of  tbo  realm, 
to  take  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  sum-books  of  Tallowfat,  Contango,  or 
Asnapper  tho  younger,  and  chuck  them  into  the  nearest  gutter — 
they  would  assimilate  with  the  mud,  no  doubt — would  be  considered 
a  lunatic.  If  again,  after  the  operation  of  guttering  the  useless 
books  bad  been — to  adopt  the  inimitable  Carlylese — accurately  weU 
performed,  this  same  lunatic  were  to  order  old  Tallowfat  and  Contango 
to  abandon  the  romance  tbey  had  been  building  of  one  day  seeing 
their  respective  hopefuls  sr^uatted  in  their  grease  and  share  shops  on 
the  high  stool,  and  old  Asnapper  to  forego  the  idea  of  tbo  pocket 
borough  for  his  son ;  moreover  that  each  and  all  should  instead 
Eorrender  their  pet  progeny  to  the  hard  labour  of  practising  the 
violin  for  eight  hours  jter  diem, — we  are  of  opinion  that  the  alder- 
man, the  broker,  and  the  nobleman  would  coincide  in  the  notion 
that  the  afore- mentioned  lunatic  was  gone  ramping,  raging,  roaring 
mad.  And  yet  a  certain  opulent  banker  of  Frankfort -on -the -Maine, 
whose  wealth  exceeded  that  of  many  an  English  peer,  and  whose 
position  socially  could  not  well  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  TaUowiat 
alderman,  did  of  his  ovra  free  will  surrender  his  glorious  sou  Felix 
to  tho  study — ay,  let  us  be  accurate,  the  exclusive  study — of  the 
much-despised  and  down-trodden  art  of  music ;  none  making  hini 
ashamed ;  none  even  suggesting  that  he  was  idiot,  still  less  lunatic, 
still  less  in  urgent  need  of  a  strait- waistcoat.  We  do  not  even  read 
that  the  German  money-changer  regarded  tliis  really  rational  and 
God-loving  act  of  his  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice.  For  this  simple 
reason — in  Germany  art  is  honoured.  The  good  father  was  giving 
his  best  not  to  disgrace  and  social  extinction,  not  to  impudent 
patronage  and  genteel  poverty.  What  humanity  would  have  lust 
had  English  snobbishness  ruled  in  Frankfort  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated at  present.  In  the  humble  judguient  of  the  present  writer, 
the  world  could  better  afibrd  that  Shakespeare  should  never  have 
been,  than  that  the  poetry  of  that  German  banker's  son  should  be 
erased  from  our  circle  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  only  great,  not  only 
beautiful,  but  emphatically  so  divine  that  it  becomes  difficolt  to 
conceive  that  its  wondrous  creator  shared  the  deformed  humanity  of 
a  Tallowfat,  a  Contango,  an  Asnapper.     In  England  we  have  taken 
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sdeqante  precaations  lest  perchance  a  Mendelssohn  should  arise  in 

oor  midst.     The  refined  classes  know  leas  about  music  than  about 

^Dre-murder  and  cock-fighting.     No  one  dicama  of  yielding  up  a 

ciild,  in  the  teeth  of  our  insensate  vulgar  prejudice,  to  art — most 

would  prefer  Moloch  at  once — whilst  when  a  positive  genius,  as,  for 

^sample,  Stemdale  Bennett,  does  emerge  from  the  dead  level  of 

general  nothingness,  we  have  invented  a  clever  trick  for  quashing  his 

creative  ability.    In  a  word,  we  set  him  to  work  to  teach  bread-and< 

batter  misses  scales.    This  rotatory  calabash  leaves  him  neither  time, 

brains,  hope,  nor  genins  for  original  thongbt.    Just  as  we  convert  all 

OXMT  best  painters  and  sculptors  into  mere  delineators  of  foolish  but 

coiny  faces,  and  thereby  successfully  polease  their  brilliancy,  so  if 

*  young  man  comes  over  from  Leipaic  with  an  F  minor  concerto  wa 
*«11  him  off  to  a  dozen  ladies'  schools,  like  an  Irish  private  to  the 

*  biled'  cabbage  at  a  mess  dinner ;  and  there  ends  his  career  as  a 
Poet.  We  do  not  require  Mendelssohns  or  Raphaels.  Hurdy-gurdy 
Vomers  and  photographers  are  more  in  our  line.  Give  na  a  brazen 
^Une,  a  spe^ung  portrait. 

The  above  sentiments  will  be  denounced  as  a  base  and  nnpatri- 
otic  exaggeration.  Esto.  The  writer's  back  is  broad,  and  he  iB, 
aioreover,  conscious  of  being  the  witness  of  truth.  In  justification  of 
the  above  antecedents  let  us  be  more  precise. 

With  the  deepest  reverence — indeed,  not  without  an  apology 
lest  the  reverse  should  be  imagined,  even  for  an  instant — we  will 
Venture  to  quote  divine  words  apposite  to  oor  present  subject.  They 
stand  thns :  '  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.' 
In  their  plain  natural  sense  we  may  fairly  interpret  them  to  mean, 
that  in  all  mundane  matters  life  has  its  ergon  and  its  parergon ;  its 
treasure,  or  the  object  round  which  all  else  centres;  its  delagsements ; 
its  estru  labunrs,  pleasures,  cares.  Now  our  contention  is,  that  in 
education  no  pains  is  taken  to  <Iiscover  a  child's  treasure,  implanted 
in  him  by  the  Creator.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  set  to  work  on  that 
which  never  can  profit  him,  because  he  never  can  make  it  his  own — 
this  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  every  hundred.  He  is  warned  at 
the  outset  that  he  mnst,  by  some  mental  process  not  defined  or 
even  hinted  at,  manufacture  tho  fnjun  of  his  life  in  accordance  with 
his  teacher's  preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  fitting.  Thus  the  poet 
is  told  off  to  the  treadmill  of  sums ;  the  musician  to  the  dismal 
horror  of  Greek  verbs ;  whilst,  in  case  genius  should  chance  to 
protrude  its  unwelcome  features  at  odd  moments,  the  very  play-hours 
are  regulated  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  the  boy  who  would  wish  to  sing 
is  driven  off  like  a  serf  to  fag  at  cricket  or  football.  All  this  error 
— for  error  it  nndoubtedly  is — arises  &om  tho  supposition  that, 
thoagb  God  has  dispersed  about  the  world  more  than  two  talents, 
two  studies  only  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  tIz.  language  and  sums, 
br  the  verj'  conclusive  reasons  that  the  heavily-paid  teachers  happen 
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be  ignorant  of  all  other  Enbjects,  and  tbat  these  two  ■ 
preiJmiiieLce  in  tbe  two  univereities  of  tbe  realm. 

Art,  we  asBeit — aiid  so  for  perhaps  our  fuith  concidea  inth  that' 
of  the  pedagognea — will  not  bear  a  divided  rule.  She  mnat  be  the 
ergon,  the  reid  busineas  of  real  life.  If,  as  the  world  will  compn- 
bend  some  day,  it  is  a  great,  a  good,  and  a  holy  thing  to  be  a 
Joaohim,  and  interpret  with  coDsiimmate  skill  the  vast  thoughts  of 
mighty  minds,  then  it  follows  that  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  to  tbe 
violin — pace  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  exhibits  an  hereditary,  dull,  Joho- 
Knoxion  prejudice  as  regards  art — is  not  a  waste,  a  folly,  an  ho- 
miny, but  in  the  bluest  degree  ennobling  and  esalting ;  a  career 
VTorthy  the  highest  ambition  of  the  highest  monarch  or  noble ;  a 
career  which  ofi'ers  itself  to  those  few  who  both  own  the  gift  of  Qod 
.and  possess  the  stem  resolution  to  magnify  that  gift. 

We  have  purposely  selected  the  violin  as  our  example,  both 
4iecause  the  word  '  fiddler'  to  the  Scotch  mind,  which  cannot  ri»e 
beyond  the  notion  of  a  jig  or  a  reel,  has  got  to  be  a  term  of  contempt, 
and  because  we  wish  to  state  our  case  in  a  form  which,  to  tbe  dulhud, 
may  appear  as  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum  against  ns.  Mr.  Carlyle's 
brain  is  so  infected  with  congenital  Puritanism,  that  he  can  find  in  his 
original  vocabulary  no  term  of  reproach  so  scathing  as  this  word 
'fiddler.'  The  idea  he  would  convey  to  an  open-mouthed  grinning 
fluditorj-is,  that  the  study  of  the  noblest  of  inBtrmueuts— that  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  tone -poetry— is  tautanioont  to  the  deepest 
degradation.  He  could  apply  no  harder  e[iithot  to  his  drunken, 
dirty,  half-uudo  fellow-countrymen,  whose  omnipresence  renders 
Glasgow  loathsome  to  ciiilised  beings. 

It  would  not  have  suited  our  purpose  thus  to  call  attention  to 
tbe  weak  poiut  iu  the  armour  of  a  strong  man,  were  it  not  that  we 
believe  that  Mr,  Carlyle's  \iews  are  but  an  exaggpration  of  those 
held  by  leas  pmitanical  people  south  of  the  Tweed.  We  ore  a 
practical  nation.  With  us  nothing  is  good  which  does  not  imply 
snocesB.  At  present  tradesmen  sand  tbe  sngar,  chalk  the  milk, 
salt  the  beer,  and  otherwise  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  wherein 
"ley  find  themselves,  in  order  to  send  a  son  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
•and  bay  him  a  good  fat  living.  Discetabhsh  the  Church  to-morrow, 
ftnd  do  you  suppose  that  your  sandy,  chalky,  salty  retailer  would 
relish  the  notion  of  a  son  of  his  turning  parson  ?  Heaven  forfend ! 
Solvuntur  tabalte  risu.  Under  such  altered  circumstances  ordinatjon 
would  at  once  he  stigmatised  as  sheer  washy  Bcntlment.  It  wonld 
not  pay ! 

This  brings  us  to  our  point.  Until  the  better  days  arise,  whan 
education,  more  widely  diffused,  shall  demand  for  Art  the  reverence 
which  is  her  due ;  until  that  millennial  period  when  men  shall  esteem 
creative  genius  as  worthy  of  a  salary  as  are  the  respectable  parties 
who  nowadays  read  a  lithographed  composition  of  an  attorney's  dtsl: 
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(prioe  one  BhiUing,  pins  postage)  bebdomadallj  &otu  tko  altit,iide  of 
a  polpit,  at  the  not  immoderate  charge  of  from  10^  to  201.  per  per- 
fisrtmuce,  a  residence  thrown  in, — nntil  some  such  period,  it  is  quite 
erident  that  those  boys  who  have  in  after-life  to  make  their  way  in 
liie  world  must  perforce  put  their  genius  in  their  pocket  and  stick 
to  their  grammars  and  suma.  Genius  will  not  secure  yon  an  arch- 
ileaconry,  a  clerkship  in  the  Sticking-PIaeter  tlffice,  a  wiitership  with 
the  revereioQ  of  Torai-fever,  or  even  an  ugly  wife  with  a  colossal 
endowment.  On  the  contrary,  genius  may  land  you  io  the  vilest 
of  Ijoudon  slums,  and  provide  you  with  a  superabundance  of  dirt, 
indigeDce,  starvation,  misery,  and  insolence  from  inferiors ;  so  that 
the  coldly  calculating  parent  will  perhaps,  in  the  present  condition 
of  these  latitudes,  do  well  to  crush  the  ideal  in  his  son.  Blind  the 
eyes,  deafen  the  ears,  stave-in  the  bump  of  imagination,  and  there 
muaine — a  practical  Englishman. 

We  have  avowed  our  conviction  that  the  patient  abiding  of  meek 
BTt  ahall  not  perish  for  ever.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  that  in 
the  proximate  future  the  art-creator,  the  art-teacher,  and  the  art-stu- 
deot  will  hold  as  honourable  positions  in  society  as  bishops,  curates, 
ud  ondergradnates.  That  all  the  income  devoted  to  higher  educa- 
titin  should  he  lavished  on  dead  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural 
KieDce,  is  just  too  preposterous.  In  the  interim,  however,  whilst 
the  clouds  of  prejudice  are  slowly — very  slowly — rauishing,  it  m^ 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  good  material,  which  happens  to  be  independent,  to 
lite  fanaticism  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

We  apprehend  not.  There  are  thousands  of  wealthy  personages 
who  cannot  find  a  line  for  their  sons,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  go  the  wrong  way  to  work.  Your  young  English  Mendels- 
aohn  is  sent  to  a  preparatory  school ;  then  to  Eton  or  Harrow ; 
thence  probably  to  Oxford,  which  he  quits  after  a  brief  residence 
ud  a  possible  difference  with  his  dons.  He  has  then  before  him,  it 
nigy  he,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Diplomatic  Service,  the  Guards 
or  a  crack  regiment,  or  the  vacuity  of  the  clubs.  His  prospects  to 
the  outer  world  appear  golden,  yet  bis  life  is  not  satisfying,  inas- 
maob  as  it  lacks  purpose.  In  a  word,  the  man  is  possessed  of  tbe 
artist's  soul,  but  it  has  been  fatally  dwarfed.  He  has  been  shoved 
into  a  variety  of  grooves,  yet  none  have  fitted  him.  At  five-and- 
twenty  he  is  bias-'.  If  he  owns  to  enthusiasm,  it  is  in  regard  of  some 
SQch  mere  animalism  as  yachting,  hunting,  or  shooting.  His  higher 
and  beautiful  nature  has  been  cauterised,  burnt  out  of  him,  by  years 
of  neglect.  It  may  be,  it  is  true,  that  his  special  gift  received  a 
little,  thin,  watery  encouragement.  His  art-instincts  were  titillated 
by  lessons  from  a  languid  master,  say  twice  a  week.  In  the  end  he 
knows  enough  of  tbe  subject  which  should  have  been  his  own  to  be 
folly  conscious  of  its  value  and  his  own  inability.     To  revert  to  our 
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previons  terminology,  that  which  shonld  have  been  the  ergon  has 
been  made  the  parergon  of  his  life,  and  it  is  wasted,  lost,  mined. 

Now  there  can  surely  be  fonnd  no  just  canse  why  Croesus  the 
omnipotent  should  bow  the  knee  to  that  female  Baal,  Grundy. 
Croesus  has  at  heart  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  ofibpring 
Croesiculus.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  if  he  finds  that 
the  boy  has  both  an  eye  and  a  genuine  love  for  form  and  colour, 
should  he  condemn  the  poor  child  to  sums  ?  The  &ci  of  his  haying 
been  thirty  years  ago  at  Cambridge,  where  he  adorned  the  *  Poll' 
and  hated  algebra  almost  as  sincerely  as  Euclid,  cannot  prove  the 
advisability  of  removing  his  son  firom  a  study,  which  will  make  ol 
him  a  worker  and  expand  all  that  is  best  in  his  composition,  is 
order  to  run  him  in  that  mill  the  end  whereof  is  the  Cambridge 
Senate  House.  If  it  were  not  for  the  power  of  petty  pride  and 
paltry  prejudice,  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Little  Croesiculus  has  but  one  life  to  live.  He  is  a  tender,  a 
delicate,  and  a  beautiful  plant.  Nature  demands  that  he  should 
grow  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  sky,  with  the  firee  air  to  strengthen 
him  and  the  dews  of  heaven  to  lend  him  graces.  No,  says  his  father, 
I  was  trained  in  a  ditch.  My  leaves  and  petals  may  be  a  trifle 
muddy,  and  the  little  colour  I  might  have  had  is  faded  long  ago. 
But  what  matter  ?     I  have  grubbed  on  in  the  slush,  and  so  ma} 

you. 

What  matter !  compton  beadb. 
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Ybs,  yiYe  la  danse  !  but  while  we  pace 

The  formal  mazy  minuet, 
Take  heed  that  on  each  traitor-face 

None  mark  a  pleasure  deeper  yet. 

t  For,  pondering  o'er  our  secret  new — 

Love's  last-night  tryst,  so  glad,  so  fleet — 
I  deem  each  looker-on  must  view 

The  joy  which  secrecy  makes  sweet. 


I  mask  my  hce  with  reckless  smiles, 
And  so  would  bafiSe  scrutiny ; 

Thou  usest  all  thy  woman's  wiles 
Each  seer's  forecasting  to  defy. 

Thus  gaily  sound  the  joyous  chords  ; 

They  deem  we  utter  and  forget 
Conventionality's  cold  words — 

So  speeds  the  pompous  minuet. 

We  know  two  lives  are  link'd  in  one 
With  pressure  of  a  mutual  hand ; 

Bound  in  those  golden  vows  which  none 
But  plighted  lovers  understand. 

In  coming  years,  on  memory 

This  scene  shall  linger.     'Twill  enhance 
Our  lifelong  joy  to  think  how  we 

Our  secret  cloak'd  with  *  Vive  la  danse !' 


MAUBICB  DAVZES. 
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'  The  Dublin  Season  !'  The  short  upper  lip  of  Majfair  cnrls;  i 
langnid  shudder — like  unto  that  by  which  the  Princess  Hunc&maiia 
signified  her  emotion  at  '  the  gross  idea' — passes  through  the  deli- 
cate frame  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  ;  a  flickering  smile  ofincredolitj 
et  rien  de  plus. 

Now,  despite  this  iciug  of  the  idea,  Dublin  sports  a  season,  lei? 
jolly,  very  bright,  and,  helas,  very  short-lived.  Season,  after  all,  ii 
but  a  relative  term.  Have  vre  not  a  seasou  at  Ballyporeen  when  tlie 
races  come  off  ?  Have  we  not  a  season  at  Cruiskeen  Lawn  when  no 
races  come  off,  but  when  fox-huuting  cornea  on  ?  Have  we  not  i 
season  at  Derrymabocklish,  when  tho  O'Hoolahan  sails  his  '  trim- 
built  wherry'  against  saucy  little  bookers  from  remote  inlets  of 
the  wild  Atlantic,  or  rakish  luggers  from  the  lordly  sborea  of  the 
Shannon  ?  The  City  of  Cork  bursts  into  a  mild  dissipation  when  the 
first  tints  of  autumn  commence  to  tinge  the  beeches  by  the  river  Lee ; 
Belfast  annually  dons  very  fine  linen,  and  proceeds  to  enjoy  itfielf 
statistically  ;  and  as  for  Galway  !  Whoop  !  Whoop  !  Horroo  for  the 
hoigth  av  divelmint  an'  divarsbin  ! 

Then  why  not  Dublin? — with  its  Castle  and  Lord  Lieutenant; 
its  Viceregal  Lodge  and  its  Viceroy ;  its  Chief  Secretary's  Lodge  and 
Chief  Secretary;  its  Under  Secretary's  Lodge  and  Under  Secretaiy; 
its  Lord  Chancellor,  Master  of  tho  BoUs,  and  twelve  Judges ;  iU 
Commander  uf  the  Forces  ;  its  resident  nobility.  Ay  de  mi  aUtama, 
now  BO  few  and  far  between ;  its  gentry,  its  ofBoiala,  and  its  tnilitai;. 
Sucb  a  'duck'  of  a  garrison!- — Cavalry  at  the  Royal  Barracks;  Cavallj 
at  Island  Bridge ;  Cavalry  at  Portobello ;  the  Guards  at  Beggar's 
Bush;  Inftintry  at  Richmond ;  Artillery  everywhere;  and  to  crown  ail, 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  attired  in  Lincoln -green,  like  so  manj 
Robin  Hoods,  quartered  out  in  the  hawthorn  groves  of  the'  Phcems 
Park. 

True,  we  do  not  posaess  a  '  Ladies'  Mile,'  or  a  Rotten  Row, 
made  soft  for  the  horses'  feet,  as  though  the  miserable  birds  in  the 
stunted  trees  were  afllicted  with  headache,  and  all  noise  strictly  pro- 
hibited. What's  in  a  mile  ?  We  can  oSeTjive  of  green  velvet  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  with  a  I'aised  broidery  of  grand  old  elms,  the  river 
Lifi'oy  winding  through  the  valley  of  Chapelizod  like  a  silver  cord; 
and  in  the  distant  background,  a  range  of  bills,  from  Moutpeliet 
and  its  ruined  castle,  wherein  were  held  the  orgies  of  the  '  HfJl-fire 
Club,'  to  tbo  '  Three- Rocked  Mountain,'  and  its  purple-blae  tint,  like 
nuto  that  of  an  over-ripe  plum. 
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And  in  oar  '  season'  fair  ladies  and  gallant  cavaliers  ma;  be  seen 
riding  in  these  glades,  now  taking  a  reckless  dash  across  the  Fifteen 
Acres — once  upon  a  time  the  Chalk  Farm  of  Dublin— or  ambling 
beneath  the  budding  fob'age  of  the  hawthorn,  or  turning  their  horses' 
heads  towards  Knockmaroon,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Strawberry-beds, 

Soch  hunting  !  The  Ward  Union  stag-hounds  almost  at  '  the 
Cutle'  gate ;  the  Meath  fox-hounds  and  the  Kililares  within 
twenty  minntes  by  rail ;  and  the  music  of  the  Bray  and  Wicklow 
brriers  resounding  in  the  Vale  of  Ovoca,  or  amongst  the  ruins  of 
met,  sod,  gloomy  Glendolough. 

Then  we  hare  a  Rink,  upon  which  there  is  the  usual  amount  of 
joyoaa  bustling  excitement ;  and  0,  such  pretty  Irish  girls  !  whose 
Orders  are  '  Faagh-a-hallagk,'  or  '  clear  the  road,'  delivered  with  a 
nA  toupgon  of  the  brogue,  which  is,  after  all,  the  '  true  accent  of 
Capid.' 

We  have  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts  Exhibition,  dia- 
{dajiiig  some  charming  pictures,  with  red  lozenge,  all  along  the  line, 
Gke  danger  signals,  notably  by  the  President  and  by  Mr.  Alfred  tiray 
[wbo  is  destined  to  jostle  Mr.  Cooper,  R.A.,  in  a  Biill-fight),  and  by 
Mr.  Angustns  Burke,  who  is  wooing  wisely  and  well  those  cbarmiug 
young  girls  with  whom  Mr.  Leslie,  R.A,,  loves  to  dream  beneath 
tiw  greenwood  shade,  and  whose  Breton  picture  I  hope  to  see  next 
DUinth  on  the  line  at  Burlington  House. 

We  have  the  Hibernian  Catch  Club,  with  its  post-prandial  and 
tbcsDa^'hly  Hibernian  toast  of  the  '  Church  of  Ireland,'  which  is  re- 
ipunded  to  very  much  as  was  that  of  'The  King,'  in  the  good  old 
wneswhen  bonnie  Prince  Charlie  was  '  over  the  water.' 

We  have  the  '  Strollers,'  possessing  amateur  vocal  ability  rank- 
ing intb  the  best  professional  talent.  The  special  grace,  composed 
Iff  DOe  of  their  number,  leaves  '  N/m  nohig' — non  e»t. 

We  have  the  Goldsmith  Club,  with  its  motto,  'Let  us  bo  merry 
ndclerer,"  and  the  repartee,  story,  and  jest  after  the  'haunch  of 
TCiiiBoa'  revive  the  ambrosial  nights  of  the  '  Monks  of  the  Screw.' 

And  have  wc  not  dinners  at  Commons  Hall  in  quaint  old  Trinity 

StUtgB,  where   the  traditions   of  Sntyd   and  Barton's  claret  are 

^■■■■l^  respected,  and  the  '  bottled  velvet'  awakened  after  u  slam- 

^H^nolonged  as  that  of  Rip  van  Winkle  ? 

^P^niM  theatres,  two  drarnatio  societies — fatally  persisting  iu  doing 

ttiM  pisoes  of  a  night — a  Philharmonic,  University  Choral,  and  au 

Huteiir  Musical  Society ;  an  instrumental  amateur  Society,  and  an 

■Sthibition  Palace  for  bazaars,  dog-showa,  flower-shows,  e!  hue  g£nd» 

These  are  the  foundations  upon  which  Dublin  builds  its  season. 
Mt  09  take  a  peep  at  the  edifice. 

The  first  gun  is  fired  from  the  Chief  Secretary's  Lodge  va  \.\\6 
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PhcEnis  Park.  Lady  Lucy  Hicks-Beach  intiniates  to  all  i 
may  concern  that  she  will  be  At  Home  on  the  evening  o" 
of  February,  at  ten  o'clock. 

Prior  to  this  a  few  crackers  go  off  in  the  eqaares.  A  popolar 
and  fascinating  regiment  gives  a  '  dawnce'  to  the  girls  they  leave 
behind  tbem ;  the  Rink  baa  been  opened ;  but  the  campaign  do»s 
not  actuaUy  commence  until  the  hop  at  '  the  Lodge'  ia  formally 
announced.  For  two  days  before  the  '  little  event'  the  principa-l 
Btreeta  are  blocked  with  carriages  within  range  of  the  establish.— 
ments  of  our  swell  modistes.  Tho  provinces  send  up  their  contia  — 
gent  of  unmistakably  well-bred-looking  girls,  glowing  with  health 
and  happiness,  to  whom  a  walk  dovm  Grafton- street  or  Sackville  — 
street  is  more  or  less  of  an  event  in  their  lives.  They  are  attired 
in  serge  suits  of  last  season's  pattern,  and  wear  laced  boots  witb 
very  thick  soles.  The  club-windows  are  filled  mth  tawny-beardeA, 
sunburnt,  Irish-friezed  country  gentlemen,  to  tho  exclusion  of  fami- 
liar forms  and  faces.  Florists  display  sickly -looking  camelliftS 
and  feeble,  if  not  impossible,  yellow  rosebuds ;  and  the  hotels  and 
outside  jaunting-cars  are  doing  a  roaring  business.  The  Lodge  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Park,  three  miles  from  the  G.P.O- 
The  house  is  a  long,  low,  and  irregular  piece  of  patchwork,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  conservatory  and  a  ballroom.  In  this  apartment 
Frances  Countess  Waldegrave  gave  a  series  of  amateur  theatrical 
performances  during  the  secretaryship  of  Mi-.  Chichester  Fortescnfi 
(now  Lord  Carlingford) ;  the  epilogues  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr- 
Bern  al  Osborne. 

Lady  Beach's  hall  is  a  success,  and  lo !  '  the  season'  of  187^ 
has  opened. 

AJid  now  the  Chamberlain  is  directed  by  his  Escellencj  tho 
Lord  Lientenant  to  announce  that  a  levee  will  bo  held  at  DnbliCK 
Castle  on  the  Ist  day  of  Feliruary,  and  is  further  directed  by  he^ 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Abercom  to  announce  a  drawing-room  fo*" 
nine  o'clock  upon  the  following  evening.  In  the  good  old  time^ 
the  drawing-rooms  were  held  upon  Sunday,  and  the  Lady  Licnteaan'fr 
played  at  cards ;  but  we  have  changed  all  that.  Quaint  and  dilapidat«i3' 
suits  of  court  costume  adorn  the  windows  of  clothing  oa^bliBh— ■ 
ments ;  and  although  no  person  ever  thinks  of  hiring  them,  tho^ 
nevertheless  ai)pear  upon  the  scene  with  an  undeviating  and  nn— 
erring  punctuality.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle 
assumes  ao  unwonted  liveliness,  and  a  vast  amount  of  preparation  i* 
made  for  the  arrival  of  the  Court,  which  takes  place  upon  the  30tl» 
of  January  :  the  royal  ensign  is  run  up  upon  the  flagstaff  at  the  Bir— 
niingham  tower,  and  the  '  Castle  season'  commences.  The  Viceroy^ 
holds  two  levees  and  two  drawing-rooms.  He  gives  a  succession  of 
state  banquets  to  the  elect,  and  foar  state  balls,  to  which  are  la- 
sted the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  '  gone  to  court.'  The  ■ 
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difices  are  for  a  privileged  few,  and  chiefly  got  np  for  yiaitors  stopping 
it  the  Castle,  tlie  leading  ofBcials  and  their  families.  St.  Patrick's 
bill,  of  which  more  anon,  takes  place,  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint 
of  Iieland,  on  the  17th  of  March.  Diiring  the  sojourn  of  the  Vice- 
roy it  the  Castle,  the  guard  is  reUeved  ovei?  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  Upper  Castle-yard — nicknamed  '  The  Dirty  Half-acre,' 
from  the  pre-Union  joba  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  therein — 
opponte  the  windows  of  the  state  apartments.  A  band  dincourses 
BnBio,  to  the  especial  delectation  of  the  bnreancrats,  whose  offices 
give  npon  the  enclosure,  and  to  tho  manifest  satisfaction  of  a  vast 
crowd  of  ragamuffins  and  very  idle  bm-gesaea.  During  the  relief  of 
the  guard  on  St.  Patrick's -day,  tho  Lord  Lieutenant,  attended  by 
hia  stuff,  appears  on  a  balcony  attached  to  the  throne-room,  with  a 
buuol  of  shamrocks  planted  right  over  hia  heart.  The  band  plays 
' Pitrick's-day  in  the  morning;'  and  an  Irish  jig  is  danced  beneath 
thi)  balcony  by  some  lightfooted  '  hoya'  in  hopes  of  largessf. 

The  levees  are  held  in  tho  throne-room.     The  private  entree  is 

Kcorded  to  the  nobility,  the   bench,  &c.     By  ancient  right  and 

pririlege  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  take  precedence  of  tho. 

ganeral  public ;  and  his  lordship,  attired  in  eonrt  suit,  scarlet  robe 

trimmed  with  sable,  and  wearing  the  collar  of  SS,  presented  to  the 

corporation  by  William  III.,  through  their  Lord  Mayor,  Bartholomew 

Tin  Homrigh,  father  of  Swift's  celebrated  Vanessa,  introduces  the 

niimidpal  body.    His  Excellency,  surrounded  by  the  principal  officers 

of  Btate,  proceeds  to  receive  the  homage  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  sab- 

jects  in  Ireland.     By  the  '  waiters  on  Providence'  a  nod  is  eagerly 

Kmght  for,  a  shake  of  the  band  is  ecstasy,  and  a  passing  word  a  joy 

for  ever.     The  new  regulation  court  dress  is  slowly  coming  to  the 

Irout,  and  not  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  ones  might  prove  useful  in 

the  centre  of  a  cornfield  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August. 

Hie  first  drawing-room  is  always  very  crowded,  as  it  is  usually  held 

i  Kre  Parliament  calls  for  the  attendance  of  its  members,  and  before 

J  Circuit  sets   in.      The    average   attendanca    is   1500.     Light  re- 

>  &«9faments  unli/  are  provided.     A  lady  on  one  occasion,  who  was  led 

I  to  expect  more  than  '  a  cracker  and  a  cup  of  tea,'  declared  that 

I'^hile  the   'society  was  very  flcnteel,   the  refreshments  was  very 

in&yriour.'     Tho    North    of  Ireland    contingent,  at  tho  Duke   of 

'  Abercom's  leveea,  musters  in  great  strength,  as  does  also  that  of 

tbe  West. 

Early  in  Jonnary  the  Lord  Mayor  has  hiod  him  to  the  Vice* 
regal  Lodge  in  a  brave  equipage,  and  has  besought  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  name  an  early  day  whereon  to  honour  him,  and 
through  him  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  by  attending  a  state  banquet 
I  to  bo  given  at  the  Mansion  House.  To  this  banquet  is  bidden  every 
citizen  of  credit  and  renown,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred.  At 
dght  o'clock  precisely,  upon  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
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February,  his  Excellency  arrivee  at  the  Mansion  House  with  a  cavalry 
escort.  He  is  attended  by  tbe  principal  officers  of  the  boasehold, 
and  by  a  brilliant  and  glittering  statf.  The  banquet  is  held  in  the 
King's  Room,  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  erected  to 
entertftin  George  IV.  on  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1821.  Hia  Excel- 
lency is  attired  in  that  gorgeous  raiment  which  her  Majesty  '  lays  out' 
for  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellora,  and,  wearing  the  star  and 
ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  looks  every  inch  the  patrician,  if 
not  the  king.  His  work  is  cut  out  for  him ;  not  so  mncb  in  tha 
way  of  turtle  and  venison,  although  the  menu  is  very  formidable, 
but  by  and  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate  ^vill  point  tiitSx 
penoilB,  and  every  word  that  issues  from  behind  that  curling 
monstache  wiU  be  noted  down,  and  every  sentence  pounced  upon 
by  claretted  critics  and  supernumerary  politicians.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant's  annual  speech  in  the  Xing's  Room  is  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  that  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  and  '  his  Ex.,'  as  he  is  familiarly  termed,  calmly  and  melo- 
diously unfolds  his  tale  in  a  thoroughly  good  speech,  which  is  on- 
thnsiastically  received,  especially  when  he  touches  upon  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  voting  an  amma] 
grant  for  the  proposed  Science  and  Art  Department  in  Dublin. 

The  dresses  of  the  fair  ladies  attending  the  drawing-rooms  are 
exceptionally  rich  and  'well  mounted.'  Dublin  possesses  at  least 
one  artiste  whose  refined  taste  and  delicate  execution  have  placed 
her  chefg-d'txui-re  beside  those  of  Worth  and  Elise.  Of  course  we 
have  a  fair  sprinkling  of  minor  works  of  art,  and  of  the  tawdiy,  when 
Persian  rushes  in  where  Gros  de  Naples  fears  to  tread,  and  pinch- 
beck assumes  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  gold,  ^'ariety, 
however,  is  very  charming,  and  contrast  relieveth  the  eye. 

In  the  mean  time  an  undercurrent  of  dissipation  is  flowing  on- 
wards. Those  lucky  mortals  to  whom  country  as  well  as  town 
residences  are  given,  elect  to  abide  in  the  latter,  and  in  common  with 
society  in  general  throw  open  their  doore  for  a  series  of  formal  din- 
ners and  for  one  ball.  Two  balls  in  the  season  at  the  same  honse! 
Never.  A  few  years  ago  Almack's  or  subscription  balls  were  held, 
but  they  have  fallen  through  and  have  completely  collapsed.  Dnb- 
lin  is  such  a  village,  that  if  Mrs. —  But  no  scandal  against  Qneen 
Elizabeth  !  Merrion-square  is  lighted  np  o'  nights,  and  the  belated 
traveller  jonmeying  towards  Scburbia  passes  rows  of  melancholy  cabe 
and  rickety  jaunting-cars  drawn  up  in  funeral  order  opposite  some 
honse,  whose  illuminated  windows  and  quivering  floors  betoken  the 
active  festivity  reigning  within. 

When  Lady  Michel,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Michel,  G.CB.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  issued  cards  of  invitation  to  a  ball 
at  the  Royal  Hospital,  K.ilmaiuham,  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion vibrated  through  the  very  core  of  Dublin  society.     Invitatiaos 
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irere  eagcTljr  songlit  for,  the  staff  became  eapeciol  objects  of  interest, 
111  Captain  Byog,  A.D.C,  for  whom  everybody  has  the  '  good  word' 
id  the  corral  welcome,  found  biiaself  regularly  besieged,  and  re- 
daced  to  a  state  of  almost  dire  CKtremity. 

'  A  boll  ftt  the  Boyal  Hospital !  Why,  we  have  not  bad  one  since 
Sir  Edward  Blakeney's  time!'  and  a  comely  matron  sighs  as  she 
flings  back  her  memory  twenty  years,  and  thinks  perhaps  ofherlaat 
dance  in  the  grand  old  hall,  or  of  a  Hirtation  with  one  with  whom  it 
■w^sa  not  written  that  she  was  to  he  united. 

The  Royal  Hospital,  or.   as  it  ia  familiarly  termed,  '  the  Old 

Man's  Hospital,'  waa  formerly  the  site  of  tho  Priory  of  the  Knights 

of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     The  Hotel  des  Invalidea  at  Paris  first 

gave  Arthur  Earl  of  Granard,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Irc- 

Inad,  the  idea  to  erect  a  aimilar  one ;  but  to  James  Duke  of  Or- 

XDond  was  reserved  the  accomplishment  of  the  work ;  and  on  the 

2oth  of  March  1684,  tho'Great  Duke,"  who  n-as  oatensibly  obliged  to 

ddiTer  up  his  sword  to  the  Lords  Justices  on  account  of  age  and  in- 

fiimity,  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  which  was  held  to  oommemorate 

the  opening  of  the  hospital,  filled  bis  glass  to  the  brim,  and  cried, 

*  See,  gentlemen,  they  say  at  court  that  I  am  old  and  doting;  but 

ttf  hand  is  steady,  nor  doth  my  heart  fail :  this  to  the  King's  health.' 

The  expenses  of  the  erection  of  the  hospital  were  defrayed  by 

sixpence  in  the  pound  deducted  from  the  pay  of  all  ofhcers,  soldiers, 

ud  other  persons  on  the  military  list. 

The  great  hall,  in  which  Lady  Michel  danced  her  guests,  ordi- 
turily  used  as  a  refectory  by  '  the  old  fogiea,'  is  one  hundred  feet 
long,  forty-five  feet  wide,  very  lofty,  the  ceiling  fiat  and  divided 
into  aeveral  compartments.  The  hall  is  wainscoted,  and  oma- 
niBnted  by  twenty-two  full-length  portraits  of  those  who  were  pa- 
trons of  tho  hospital,  or  who  held  high  ofBces  in  the  Government, 
ioclnding  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Maiy,  Queen  Anne,  litc.  Tattered  flags,  riddled  with 
•tot  and  torn  by  shell,  tell  their  own  story  of '  llood  and  field ; ' 
Ottered  morions  and  dinted  breastplates  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury hang  side  by  side  with  the  glittering  helmets  and  fiaahing  cni- 
n»K9  of  the  nineteenth.  Stands  of  arms  of  antique  pattern  and 
ijiuint  design  are  artfully  attached  to  the  old  oak  wainscots,  while 
lie  polished  barrels  of  the  Martini-Henry  stand  out  in  silvery  relief 
■giioflt  the  ebon-Golonred  wood. 

Her  ladyship's  guests,  numbering  fonr  hundred,  pass  through 
*»o  wainscoted  apartments  impossible  to  light,  and  charmingly 
adapted  to  conspire  in,  on  to  the  long  drawing-room,  all  white  and 
goiil,  whore  they  are  received  by  the  host  and  hostess,  the  former 
in  full  uniform  wearing  all  his  orders  and  decorations.  At  the  ex- 
treme end  of  this  apartment  a  narrow  doorway,  through  very  thick 
uid  solid  walls,  leads  into  the*  ballroom. 
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The  braTe  old  hall  is  at  its  beat.  Brilliantly  lighted,  and  deco- 
rated by  cunning  hands,  its  well-wased  floor  shines  white.  The 
oaken  walls  reflect  a  grim  polish ;  and  banks  of  flowers,  from  oix* 
of  which  belts  of  grouped  lights  burst  up  like  fiery  crocuses,  are  b^"^ 
round  the  room.  Festoons  of  flags  hang  beneath  the  portraits,  aa.  * 
lower  still  are  posted  Lancers,  who  rcmaiu  as  immovable  at  the:^ui 
posts  as  the  sentinel  diBcovered  at  Hercnianeum.  The  uiiifom:^«.( 
are  varied,  and  present  a  charming  contrast :  the  dark  green  of  tl^s— i 
Rifle  Brigade  versus  the  vermilion  Staff;  the  bullion- breasted  Hdbb^^b 
and  the  Highland  plaidie.  And  then  the  varied  hues  of  the  Udie^^ 
dresses.  Talk  of  the  rainbow — pshaw  I  The  kaleidoscope — poot:^ 
pooh !  Ribbon -borders  so  dear  to  colour- maniacs — fudge !  TI^^ 
ettsemhle  was  at  once  delightful  and  singularly  impressive.  And  tt^^i 
music  !  In  Majfair  ye  have  Coote  and  Tinncy :  in  Dublin  we  haw  i 
Liddell.  We  are  very  proud  of  Mr.  Liddell's  band.  His  quadrill^=i 
are  delightful  realities ;   hia  waltzes,  delicious  dreams. 

And  now  for  the  event  of  the  season — an  event  which  bids  fti^ 
to  mark  the  year  of  grace  1876  in  letters  of  pnrple  light :  A  Fai((^~5 
Ball  4t  Dublin  Castle. 

But  once  since  1798 — the  year  of  the  Rebellion — has  Dablijw 
Castle  opened  its  portals  to  admit  fancy  dress  other  than  that  whic-Xi 
the  gentleman- usher  of  the  period  pronounced  de  riguewr.  LordCorr»- ' 
wallis  during  this  eventful  year  gave  a  fancy  ball.  Lord  Talbot  al*^' 
entertained  in  motley.  Later  on  Lord  Normanby,  when  Viceroy,  gav^ 
an  entertainment  for  children  only,  a  charming  puppet-show.  At  ^ 
fancy  ball  given  by  Mrs,  Putland,  a  stripling  comet  informed  hL^ 
hostess  that  the  '  10th  didn't  dance.'  We  find  a  masquerade  hel*^ 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  1810,  at  which  Lord  Monck  figure*^ 
as  an  egg -woman  and  Sir  Jonah  Earrington  as  a  mendicant  friar  -^ 
The  Guards  indulged  their  friends  with  a  fancy  ball  in  1873,  whict* 
was  followed  by  Lady  Mackay'a  at  the  Mansion  House  in  the  sam^ 
year. 

When  it  was  announced  that  their  Graces  the  Duke  and  Duchess* 
of  Abercom  intended  to  hold  high  and  motley  festival  at  Dubli:^ 
Castle,  everybody  expected  to  be  invited,  and  Dublin  society  becAm^* 
simply  frantic.     It  tore  its  hair,  it  beat  its  head  against  the  wall^^ 
of  its  conventional  cell;    scorning   all   other  sublunary  matter,  ib^ 
lived,  moved,  and  had  its  being  in  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  the 
forthcoming  festivity.      Colonel  Bernard,   the  Chamberlain,   conld^ 
have  wished  the  date  of  his  birth  altered  by  a  few  years,  or  that- 
he  had  never  been  bom  at  all.      Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King. 
at-arms,  was  expected  to  reply  to  several  thousand  queries  daily, 
from  the  qnarterings  of  a  Scrope  or  Nevil  to  the  loop  of  a  mediaival 
petticoat.     Country  consins  turned  up,  as  country  cousins  do,  most 
awkwardly  and  unexpectedly.     Charming  little  phuted  heads  bant 
over  the  magic  tomea    of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  hitherto  voted  oU- 
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fsahloDed,  if  not  proey ;  '  the  divine  WiUiams'  was  delicately 
peered  into,  and  family  portraits — '  frumpa'  and  'frights' — became 
objects  of  intense  admiration,  devotion,  and  respect.  The  mind 
of  '  the  gentlemen  of  the  army'  reverted  to  powder  and  pigtails, 
mitred  headpieces  and  spider-leggings ;  that  of  the  navy  to  the  garb 
covering  the  stout  hearts  that  played  at  bowls  on  the  Hoe  at 
Plymouth  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  sighted,  though  not  by  the 
elairroyante  Tilbarina.  The  legal  mind  bounded  back  to  the '  Bloody 
Assize,'  and  to  the  habiliments  ofthe  centre  figures  in  causes  ^r^lLires,- 
vhile  the  purely  civilian  madly  drifted  between  the  simple  attire  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  up  through  the  stone,  bronze, 
brass,  iron,  silk,  satin,  and  shoddy  periods,  until  it  completely  lost 
its  bearings  in  the  vast  ocean  of  selection.  Queens  of  society  sum- 
moned their  respective  conrts,  and  commanded  special  costumes  and 
special  dances.  Lady  Michel,  the  Slarchioness  of  Drogheda,  Lady 
Olive  Ciuinness,  Mrs.  Roe,  and  Mrs.  Chaplin  held  solemn  council,  and 
each  proceeded  to  enlist  recruits  and  organise  a  separate  character 
quadrille.  Lady  Michel  selected  the  Eastern  Question;  Lady 
Drogheda,  Shakespeare;  Lady  Olive  Guinness,  a  Venetian  pattern; 
Mrs.  Hoe,  Waverley ;  and  Mrs.  Chaplin, '  L-iah  Cavalry'  of  the  period 
of  the  second  James.  The  Viceregal  Court  attire  in  the  Vandyke 
period,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  impersonating  the  gentle  vacillating 
mraarch,  whose  sorrows  and  sufierings  fling  a  mournful  fascination 
OTW  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  modem  times. 

•Never,'  says  Sir  Bernard  Burlte,  'was  there  Court  more  brilliant 
than  the  Viceregal  Court  of  Ireland.  The  very  mention  of  it  evokes 
memories  of  the  noblest  and  fairest  in  the  land :  of '  silken  Thomas,' 
Essex,  Strafford,  Ormond,  Chesterfield,  Rutland,  and  Townshend; 
of 'the  fair  Geraldine,'  of  whom  Surrey  sang;  of  Fanny  Jenyns, 
Duchess  of  Tyrconnell,  once  '  the  loveliest  coquette  in  the  briUiant 
Whitehall  of  the  Restoration;'  of  Miss  Ambrose,  the  'dangerous 
Papist ;'  and  of  the  Sisters  Gunning,  eventually  '  countessed  and 
double  duchessed,'  as  Horace  Wulpole  says;  who,  when  they  were 
presented  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  were 
compelled  to  borrow  the  necessary  habihments  from  one  Mistresa  . 
Margaret  Woffington,  commonly  caJled  '  Peg.' 

Is  this  a  dream  of  fair  women — a  vision  of  famous  men  ?    Have 
we  been  permitted  to  go  against  the  stream  of  time,  and  to  retrace   < 
our  steps  o'er  the  devious  paths  of  the  history  of  the  world  ?     How  ' 
seemingly  real,  and  yet  how  impossible  !     What  a  weird-like  fasci- 
nation in  the  thought  that  Charles  is  holding  his  Court  at  Dublia 
Castle,  and  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  ! 

Be  it  so.     Why  not  dream  the  dream  ? 

Yonder  stands  '  the  Martyred  Saint,'  in  all  the  dignity  that  doth  i 
hedge  a  king.  This  is  not  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercom.  It  is  ] 
■  the  man  Charles  Stuart.'     He  has  stepped  from  out  the  canv&a 
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of  Vandyke.  How  stately  in  the  black-velvet  donblet  and  short 
wavy  doak !  What  a  flashing  blaze  from  his  diamond  star  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oarter  !  What  a  sheen  and  dazzle  from  the  brilliants 
studding  his  baldrick!  What  a  lime-light  lustre  from  the  single 
jewel  looping  his  blood-red  feather  to  his  Flemish  hat !  His  George, 
not  yet  handed  to  Bishop  Juxon  with  the  awful  '  Bemember  !*  is 
suspended  from  his  shapely  neck ;  a  neck — Ugh !  would  that  we 
could  shut  out  that  January  morning  in  1649 ! 

His  Majesty  is  surrounded  by  his  household,  all  attired  in  the 
Vandyke  period.  Close  to  Charles  stands  the  Marquis  of  Antrim, 
so  highly  trusted  by  his  royal  master,  and  twice  imprisoned  by  the 
Scotch  forces  in  Ulster.  Yonder  is  his  wife,  widow  of  George 
Villiers.  That  lynx-eyed  little  lady  with  whom  she  is  laughing 
is  Lettice,  Baroness  of  Offaly  in  her  own  right.  A  Geraldine.  Did 
she  not  defend  her  castle  of  Geashill  against  two  attacks  by  the  crop- 
eared  rebels  ?  and  upon  its  being  intimated  to  her  that  the  defence 
jeopardised  her  husband's  life,  naively  remarked,  '  I  could  replace 
my  husband,  but  I  could  not  replace  Geashill  Castle.'  Leaning 
upon  his  sword  is  Sir  Audley  Mervyn,  who  fought  so  gallantly  at 
Londonderry,  and  who  by  and  by  will  be  King's  Serjeant  and 
Speaker  of  the  Lish  House  of  Commons,  when  the  King  shall  have 
his  own  again.  Toying  with  the  drooping  feather  of  his  hat  is 
Charles,  second  Viscount  Moore  (represented  by  his  lineal  descend- 
ant the  Marquis  of  Drogheda).  He  is  melancholy  and  abstracted, 
and  is  perhaps  within  the  shadow  of  Portlester,  where  he  died,  sword 
in  hand,  fighting  for  the  Boyal  cause.  Conversing  in  low  tones  are 
Arthur  Chichester,  first  Earl  of  Donegall,  and  Arthur  Forbes,  first 
Viscount  Granard  (represented  by  George  Arthur,  seventh  Earl) ; 
the  latter  speaks  of  raising  a  regiment,  a  corps  which  has  since  cut 
its  way  to  name  and  fame  on  many  a  bloody  field  as  the  18th 
Boyal  Irish.  Who  is  that  stout  hard-visaged  man,  with  the  huge 
nose  and  disfiguring  wart,  who  enters  the  presence  of  the  King  in 
buff  and  steel,  and  does  not  deign  to  move  his  hat  ?  A  Huntingdon 
brewer — Master  Oliver  Cromwell  by  name.  'Tis  passing  strange 
to  behold  the  King  of  England  face  to  face  with  the  future  Lord 
Protector.  And  now  brighter  figures  come  upon  the  scene.  Here 
are  the  Merrie  Monarch  and  his  rakehelly  courtiers,  bravely  attired 
in  silk  and  lace,  and  full  of  mad  waggery  and  wild  revelry.  Here 
are  lovelocks  in  plenty ;  and  one  Cavalier  (Lord  Wallscourt)  has  a 
diamond  drop  in  his  ear  worth  a  Jew's  ransom.  Here  are  Lely's 
beauties,  very  decoUetees,  as  is  the  fashion,  with  short  curls  over  their 
fair  foreheads  whereon  to  suspend  their  lovers'  hearts.  Behold  the 
Countess  de  Grammont,  'La  Belle  Hamilton,'  the  beauty  with  the 
cool,  blue,  pastoral  drapery,  with  the  bright  yellow  hair,  and  eye 
of  matchless  hue.  Tyrconnel,  who  gossips  yonder  with  pretty 
Mistress  Middleton,  is  madly  in  love  with  her ;  and  so  also  is  the 
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Comte  de  Grammont.  The  latter,  resenting  the  encouragemeiit  given 
to  Tyrconoel,  sets  off  to  Calais  without  having;  popped  tho  queBtion ; 
bnt  is  overtaken  by  her  wild  Irish  brother,  who  asks  him  if  he  has 
not  forgotten  something.  '  0  yea,'  replies  De  Grammont,  'I  forgot 
to  marry  joor  aiater.'  Who  is  this  with  the  hair  of  u  true  hlonde, 
and  the  smallest  and  prettiest  month  in  the  world  ?  It  is  the 
lovely  Jennings.  Master  Pepys  baa  noted  you  in  his  Diary,  my 
mistress.  Yon  would  dress  yourself  up  like  an  orange-wench,  and 
wooiil  cry  oranges  for  a  mad  freak ;  but  the  red  heels  of  your  shoes 
told  their  own  tale.  Yoo  will  be  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel  by  and  by, 
iindyou  will  receive  King  James  11.,  blood-stained  and  travel-sore,  at 
the  head  of  those  very  stairs  which  you  have  just  ascended,  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  You  will  enter  a  convent  in 
King-street,  Dublin  ;  and  fifty  years  hence  you  will  be  found  lying 
dead  npon  the  floor  of  your  cell.  Here  are  King  James's  troopers, 
in  their  long  scarlet  coats,  long  cravats,  long  sashes,  long  boots, 
and  long  curls.  Sir  Daniel  O'Neil  has  just  uttered  a  sentence  to 
Colonel  Cunningham  of  the  InniskJUings  anent  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  which  will  become  historical :  '  Change  kings,  and  we'll 
6ght  the  battle  over  again.'  Yonder  is  PhUip,  Duke  of  Wharton, 
^ixa  wrote  a  ballad  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  a 
Capuchin.  That  is  bis  wife,  in  the  quaint  satin  dress  and  the 
gold-embroidered  apron  —  nee  O'Neill  O'Beime.  She  is  a  real 
oeaaty,  and  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Look  at 
the  courtly  Chesterfield ;  he  bends  over  a  girl  of  exquisite  face  and 
'orm.  Who  is -she?  Eleanor  Ambrose,  'the  dangerous  Papist.' 
"•'arued  of  the  perils  he  was  liable  to  from  the  CathoUo  party,  Lord 
Chesterfield  replied  that  '  Miss  Ambrose  was  tho  only  "  dangerous 
■t*apist"  he  had  met  with.'  He  has  just  said  a  very  pretty  thing  in 
c«>nnectton  with  an  orange  lily  which  the  fair  Eleanor  wears  in  her. 
%k«dice: 

'  Tell  me,  Ambrose,  nhere's  the  jest 

Of  wearinjt  orange  on  thy  brewl, 

When  nadenitfath  thut  liosum  shovrs 

Tha  whiteD«B«  of  the  rebel  rose  ?' 

^^tiehard  Lalor  Shiel  will  visit  you,  fair  Papist,  in  a  shabby  lodging 
*-«i  Henry-street,  when  yon  are  ninety-eight  years  old,  with  a  weird 
^■Tirivolled  face  and  a  sorceress's  eye.  IIHas .'  Surely  that  is  Dick 
^^teele  meditating  on  the  charms  of  his  adored  Fnie.  In  the  centre 
^^r  that  breathless  knot  of  listeners  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  is  speaking 
^ks  though  he  were  reading  from  the  Spectntor,  We  cannot  catch 
^h»l  ho  says;  but  the  words  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley'  have  twice 
Veached  us. 

Ptuaom, 

Here  is  Glorvina  Owenson,  the  wild  Irish  girl,  paying  respectful  I 
attention  to  a  remark  from  the  first  Marquis  of  Aborcorn.     He  ia 
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haughty  man,  Glorrina,  The  grooms  of  the  chambers  bum  paatilea 
when  the  servants  leave  them ;  the  housemaids  make  up  his  bed  in 
kid-gloves ;  and  he  never  aits  down  to  table  without  his  star  and 
ribbon.  He  told  Mr,  Pitt,  wheu  oflered  the  same  Garter,  that  he 
wonld  'consider  the  oEFer;'  and  he  will  very  shortly  send  for  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  and  command  you  to  espouse  that  excellent  and 
learned  gentleman.  And  thus  we  go  dreaming  on,  until  the  brazen 
notes  of  a  trumpet  awake  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  St,  Patrick's 
Hall,  Dublin  Castle,  and  that  this  is  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1876.  A  procession  slowly  passes  ua.  We 
have  eyes  but  for  two  figures— the  Duke  of  Abercorn  in  the  splen- 
did but  almost  ghastly  realism  of  Charles  I.,  and  Lady  Georgina 
Hamilton  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  consort  of  Charles  IX.  of  France. 
She  is  attired  in  a  dress  of  white  satin,  magnificently  brocaded 
iu  gold ;  corsage  carre  -of  rich  ruby  velvet,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  gold  passementerie,  and  beaded  with  a  chain  of  emeralds,  pearls, 
and  sapphires,  set  in  large  gold  hnks  ;  catzon  of  white  quilted  satiu 
and  gold  cord,  with  ruffle  of  white  crepe  lisse ;  hanging  sleeves  of 
ruby  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin,  and  trimmed  band  of  gold 
passementerie.  Her  head-dress  was  a  ruby-velvet  coronet,  magni- 
ficently jewelled,  and  vail  of  crepe  lisse  embroidered  in  gold  ;  orna- 
ments— diamonds,  belt  and  girdle  of  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sap- 
phires, set  in  massive  links  of  gold.  Her  train  is  bravely  home  by 
Gainsborough's  Blue  Boys,  Lord  Athlumney,  and  Master  Peter 
Bnrke,  a  son  of  'Unerring  Ulster,'  who  bear  their  rustling  burden 
with  quaint  and  courtly  grace.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Garter  (Sir 
Bernard  Burke),  follows  his  royal  master,  as  boldly  as  when  on  that 
fatal  day  the  Royal  Standard  was  unfurled  at  Nottingham. 

Four  character  quadrilles  are  announced.  The  Marchioness  of 
Drogheda,  whose  costume  defies  criticism,  takes  precedence,  and  the 
quadrille  is  Shakespearean.  We  have  Hamlet — wo(  by  Mr.  Henry 
Irving.  Lady  Listowel  looks  Portia  to  perfection ;  and  we  envy 
the  noble  lord  who  selected  the  leaden  casket.  Bluff  King  Hal,  as 
a  stage  rule,  means  a  pair  of  trunk-hose  and  a  padded  stomach ; 
but  Colonel  Saunders  stands  the  King.  '  Gentle  Romeo,  we  must 
have  yon  dance.'  Lord  Fennoy  dances  ;  and  would,  we  entertain  no 
doubt,  acquit  himself  well  in  the  balcony -scene,  did  the  Fates 
permit. 

Lady  Olive  Gainneas'a  Venetian  quadrille  comes  nest.  It  is  full 
of  colour,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  prononce  tints  is  very 
happily  achieved.  The  ladies  glide  like  gondolas,  and  the  gentlemen 
move  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  Eialto.  If  the  frog  '  that  would 
a-wooing  go'  had  selected  Lady  Guiuness's  marone- coloured  velvet 
hat,  with  its  diamond  '  fixiua,'  instead  of  the  luckless  Gibas  which 
he  is  represented  to  have  set  out  with,  he  would  have  shown  more 
of  method  in  hia  madness.  
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"The  next  qnadrille  Ib  the  Waverley. 

Mrs.  Henry  Boe,  who  organised  this  set,  looked  such  b  Rebeaca 
*s  «Qght  to  have  left  Roweiia  simply  nowhere  ;  and  that  lady  was  left 
*Qt  in  the  cold.  Captain  Byng's  Hngo  de  Lacy  was  simply  fault- 
less. But  where  is  dear  little  Rose  Bradwardioe,  and  where  the 
Hxipetnoos,  fascinating,  true,  and  tender-hearted  Die  Vernon  ?  On 
'■lie  part  of  Edward  Waverley  and  of  Francis  Oabaldistone,  we  ask 
^^liy  these  two  charming  heroines  were  so  mercilessly  snabbed. 

The  Irish  Cavalry  Qnadrille  is  indeed  a  picture.  The  rich 
Uiihtary  costnmea  of  the  time  of  James  II.,  the  uniform  dresses  of 
'the  ladies,  their  quaint  caps  and  aprons,  the  evenness  of  detail  and 
llie  richnesfi  of  outline,  form  an  ensemble  which  impresses  the 
lookers-on  with  intense  satisfaction.     It  is  a  enpreme  snccess. 

The  last  of  the  character  dances  is  announced  with  the  march 
firom  the  Prophitc.      It  is  entitled  '  The  Eastern  Question.' 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  either  captious  or  hyper- 
critical when  we  say  that  this  qnadrille  utterly  disappointed  us.  Th» . 
dresses  were  snperb  ;  the  idea  possessed  the  merit  of  originality ; 
tnt  that  it  '  dragged'  is  beyond  the  region  of  doubt.  It  was  mors. 
Baited  to  a  masque  than  to  a  fancy  ball,  and  nothing  could  redeem 
the  Introdaction  of  violence,  blood,  desolation,  misery,  and  woe,  but 
&n  especially  sparkling  dialogue.  As  a  mere  qaestion  of  costume  it 
"Waa  a  magnificent  spectacle  ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  refined  in- 
tellect of  Colonel  Hope  Crealock  aimed  at  a  higher  range  of  result. 
Here  comes  our  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  beside  him  a 
dnsky  gentleman,  attired  in  a  door-mat  and  a  pair  of  earrings,  whom 
we  assume  to  be  Friday.  Mr.  Andrew  Dillon,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Dillon  regiment,  which  his  ancestor  led  at  Fontenoy,  seems  to  be  on 
the  beat  of  terms  with  one  of  George's  Dragoons  ;  while  Mr.  Leng- 
taine,  in  the  costume  ofacourtier  of  LouisXVL,  is  amicably  button - 
holed  by  a  member  of  the  Convention.  Mr.- —  But  why  continue  ?  A 
fancy  bail  is  a  tissue  of  all  that  is  inconsequential  and  incongnious, 
and  this  is  etu'ely  to  be  no  exception.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  sights  ever  witnessed  in  Dublin ;  that  its  impressions  and 
nemories  will  endure  and  he  handed  down  as  heirlooms  with  its  lace, 
when  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  witnessed  its  quaint 
magnificence  shall  have  passed  away ;  that  Irish  society  owes  a  debt 
of  deep  gratitude  to  the  noble  Viceroy,  whose  lesthetic  taste  con- 
ceived and  whose  right  royal  will  carried  the  now  historical  spectacle 
to  so  successful  an  issue, — ore  facts  which  apeak  for  themselves, 
and  are  in  need  of  no  comment  whatsoever. 

With  Mrs.  Roe's  fancy  ball  at  the  Exhibition  Palace  on  the  IStli' 
and  St.  Patrick's  ball  at  Dublin  Castle  on  the  17th  of  March, 
season  closed.     We  have   had  what  the  Americana  call  '  a  square 
time'  of  it ;  and  as  the  curtain  falla  let  us  say.  Vale  !  VaU .'  Vale 
to  the  Dublin  Season  of  1676  !  nuge:>'t  noniNaoN, 
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The  unexpected  decieion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  disaolTe  Parlia- 
ment in  January  1874  set  at  once  all  tho  machinery  of  the  Ballot 
Act  in  motion,  and  thronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
electioneering  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  i3  my  wish  to  show  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  officials 
who  have  to  carry  ont  the  provisions  of  tho  Act  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  and  widely- extended  connty.  Mr.  Gladstone's  precipitate 
action  at  once  entailed  no  end  of  complicated  duties  on  the  Tarioos 
sheriffs  and  returning  officers,  or  rather  on  their  nnder-sheriffs 
and  dcpatles.  To  say  nothing  of  the  many  notices,  &c.,  which 
have  to  be  given,  booths  or  polling  places  have  to  be  erected  or 
arranged  for,  ballot-boxes  to  be  procured,  the  official  seal  to  be  in 
readiness,  a  stamp  which  is  to  be  a  secret  to  only  the  sworn 
officials  till  the  moment  of  its  use,  and  an  infinity  of  small  gear  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  balloting  machinery. 

To  town  officials,  within  ready  access  of  other  places,  these  are 
easy  matters ;  but  take  an  out- of- the -world  county,  comprising 
many  outlying  districts,  with  polling  places  far  and  wide  and  miles 
and  miles  apart — places,  too,  with  no  internal  communication  by 
rail — and  you  may  guess  how  the  responsibilities  of  au  under-sberifF 
are  multiplied,  and  the  duties  of  bis  presiding  officer,  of  no  sli^t 
importance,  increased, 

I  have  just  come  back  from  acting  aa  a  Presiding  Officer  in 
Wolshshire.  I  hope  the  printer  will  put  a  very  capital  P  and  an 
equally  capital  O  in  designating  this  important  officer — myself. 

If  I  am  great  in  anything  it  is  geography,  and  with  a  desire  of 
imparting  geographical  information  to  my  readers,  I  must  ask  them 
to  tnm  to  the  new  edition  of  Lewis's  Gazetteer  (in  the  press),  and 
they  may  (or  may  not)  find  the  bearings  of  the  county  '  Welsh- 
shire.'  Should,  however,  this  important  county  be  omitted  tlirongh 
any  oversight  in  the  details  of  the  forthcoming  book,  I  hasten  to 
avert  any  possible  difficulty  by  at  once  saying  that  Welshshire  is, 
as  every  one  knows,  a  very  wide  and  extensive  county  in  the  heart 
of  Cambria,  bounded  by  Leeksliire  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  Harp- 
shire  on  the  3.  and  E. 

It  has  two  important  towns,  ten  miles  or  nearly  so  apart,  with 
about  two  streets  in  each ;  but  there  is  a  far-and-wide  straggling  popQ- 
lation  requiring  some  fifteen  or  twenty  places  (more  or  less) 
polling  votes. 
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These  polling  stations  are  almost  all  oat- of- the -way  places,  ahnt 
out  from  each  other  and  from  the  ivorM  hy  gif^aotic  hills,  digoified 
in  Canbria  as  '  mountains,'  as  indeed  some  of  them  are,  though  not 
qoite  up  to  the  standard  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Chimborazo. 

Recollect,  too,  that  railways  in  Welabsbire  are  new  inventions, 
projflct«d,  it  is  true,  but  quite  as  yet  in  embyro,  aiid  even  only  at 
present  daring  to  creep  to  the  outskirts,  leaving  all  the  internal  hill 
and  date  iintiinneUed  and  unscored  by  the  iron  track,  and  atill  only 
open  to  the  primeval  post-boy  with  bis  unique  *  trap'  and  doubtful 
uiim&la. 

My  respected  friend  tbo  High-Sheriff  of  Wclshahire,  Lhrongb 
lay  also  respected  friend  the  Under-Sberiff  of  tbat  county,  was 
good  enoDgb  to  place  in  my  bands  my  appointment  as  Presiding 
Officer  at  the  important  polling  station  of  CwrUygbllUyn-cwm-yrafon. 
If  I  requested  the  printer  to  be  sure  to  put  a  capital  P  in  print- 
ing my  official  deBtgnation,  I  am  still  more  anxious  that  be  be  most 
careful  as  to  the  arrangement  of  letters  spelling  the  name  of  the 
above  place,  because  tbi)  omission  of  any  one  of  them  would  lead 
bi  oncertainty,  and  perhaps  spoil  the  sense  of  the  name. 

I  say  tbe  sense  of  the  name,  because  overy  one  is  aware  that 
Cunbiian  noniendature  bas  generally  some  descriptive  meaning. 
Thas  {if  I  am  not  wrong)  the  name  of  '  CwrUyghffllyu-cwm-yrafon' 
means  (I  think) ,  when  translated,  '  the  inaccessible  town  among  the 
numntains,  near  tbe  spring  of  the  stream.'  I  can  only  say  I  found 
Ibe  plaoe  worthy  of  its  designation,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
coontry  is  s  truly  descriptive  one. 

Now  my  directions  were  to  meet  the  Under-SberifTat  Abercwm- 
fiagoch  (which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  second  county  town  of 
WeUhahire),  and  there  take  over  the  ballot-box  and  my 'instructions.' 
To  Abercwmvurgocb  I  accordingly  found  my  devious  way,  and 
Bat  there  my  Under- Sheriff  friend,  from  whose  hands  I  receive 
■"iprtmiA  tbL>  ballot-box,  and  with  it  the  mjsterions  stamp  and  seal 
(iUelf  as  yet  under  seal  also),  a  few  hundred  ballot-papers,  declara* 
tiona  of  inability  to  read,  tendered  voters"  papers,  the  election  cate- 
cMam  of  two  questions,  and  other  forms,  and  a  heterogeneous  mass 
(if  odds  and  ends — paper,  pens,  ink,  sealing-wax,  india-rubber,  red 
ti^pe  (be  sure),  pins.  Sea.  &c.  &c. — sufficient  to  outvie,  as  it  strikea 
■ue  ftfl«rwards,  the  principal  stationer's  shop  in  Cwrllygbffll^Ti-cwm- 
jrgfou  ill  tbe  article  of  stationery  at  all  events,  though  he  would 
l«at  me  hollow  in  other  respects,  as  be  goes  in  for  '  notions,'  snch 
*»  slippers,  pegtops,  soap,  bulls'-eyea,  brushes,  barm,  and  oil  the 
"no  thousand  and  one  articles  of  commerce  indulged  in  by  a  '  general 

Last  of  all,  before  I  depart  for  the  wilds  of  Welsbahire,  my 
friend  impressively  places  in  my  hands  a  Testament,  on  wliich  to  ad- 
Btioiatet  the  oath  to  voters  when  necessary ;   and  GiO  1  &q.^b£\.  'mii^ 


I 
I 
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Bible,   ballot-box,  and  the  U.-S.'s  blessing  for  the  'inacaessible 

town,'  &c. 

In  a  mountainona  coantry  so  widelj  extended  as  Welshshire,  with 
its  Few  thouBand  voters  scattered  over  an  enormous  tract  of  land  of 
level  and  ravine,  I  need  not  explain,  even  to  the  '  uninitiated,'  that 
horaeflesh  and  carriages  were  at  a  premium,  the  more  so  now  as 
there  were  four  (no,  three)  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  one  vacancy ; 
BO  that  from  far  and  near  every  old  '  screw'  and  every  ramshackle 
vehicle  had  been  engaged  to  convey  voters  to  the  different  polling 
places,  and  for  the  use  of  agents,  &c.,  in  a  very  hotly  contested 
election. 

I  do  not  know  if  Noah  kept  his  carriage,  but  that  in  which 
I  was  to  betake  myself  to  my  destination  was  of  an  antediluvian 
build,  partly  barouche,  partly  funeral  coach,  slightly  crossed  with  an 
omnibas  or  bathing-machine.  Affixed  to  it  were  a  pair  of  horses, 
though  they  weren't  a  pair,  since  one  was  gray  and  the  other  brown. 
Let  us  then  call  them  quadrupeds,  though  here  again  I  am  wrong, 
because  I  soon  found  out  thej  had  but  three  legs  apiece,  the  other 
having  been  worn  to  a  stump  and  a  limp,  through  the  sharp  active 
canvass  previously  carried  on, 

'  Anything  does  at  election  times,'  as  the  driver  observed ;  and 
HO  into  the  recesses  of  this  carriage  I  climbed  up  a  perfect  Jacob's 
ladder  of  steps  let  domi  for  that  purpose,  which  were  then  folded 
up  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  inside  within  the  door. 

As  companion  I  had  my  assistant  or  deputy,  a  clear-headed 
obliging  young  gentleman,  who  was  to  officiate  as  my  clerk.  Before 
us  on  the  seat  reposed  the  ballot-box,  like  a  gigantic  biscuit-tin, 
redolent  of  new  varnish,  and  only  wanting  Huntley  &  Palmer's  label 
to  render  the  similitude  complete. 

Now  polling  begins  at  eight  a.m.,  by  which  early  hour  the  pre- 
siding oflicer  must  be  ready  to  take  the  votes ;  and  this  in  my 
case,  and  in  the  case  of  many  other  brother  officials,  necessitated 
sleeping  overnight  at  the  scene  of  our  labours. 

I  found  Cwrllyghffllyn-cwm-yrafon  to  consist,  like  Welshshire 
towns  of  its  class  gener^y,  of  a  church,  a  few  dozen  houses  (larishly 
whitewashed),  two  or  three  chapels,  a  market-place,  a  few  shops,  a 
ratber  pretentious  iun,  with  several  smaller  ones,  and  a  police- 
station.  The  steep  straggling  street,  crossed  by  two  or  three  other 
smaller  ones,  was  brightened  up  by  the  banners  and  colours  of  tbe 
rival  candidates — colours  coming  out  all  the  more  glaringly  as 
shown  against  the  inevitably  whitewashed  buildings. 

I  pass  on  to  my  night  at  the  '  hotel.'  My  great  trouble  was 
the  ballot-box.  Suppose  any  evilly- disposed  person  should  take  it 
away,  or  hide  or  break  it,  or  perhaps  leave  the  box  but  steal  the 
official  seal !  There  were  lots  of  election  '  agents'  about,  hard  at 
work  to  the  last.  What  will  not  men  do  at  such  times  !  What  would 
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become  of  me  if  bereft  of  box,  or  seal,  or  ballot-papers  ?  Had  I 
better  retreat  to  my  bedroom  and  sit  on  the  box  all  night,  with  a. 
supply  of  candles  and  a  '  conTenient'  poker  to  defend  my  charge  to 
the  last  gaap  ?  Why  had  I  not,  as  I  fouod  out  afterwards  a  brother 
preffiding  officer  had  done,  armed  myself  with  a  revolver  and  my 
assistant  with  a  life-preserver  ?  All  these  happy  thoughts  arise ; 
and.  needing  re&eahment,  I  decide  upon  biding  the  box  under  the 
bed,  locking  the  door,  and  descending  to  the  coSee-room.  Judga  I 
of  my  constomation  when  I  find  there  is  no  key  in  the  door.  Haa  J 
some  doubtful  '  agent'  already  secured  the  means  of  access  to  my 
chamber,  in  order  to  effect  his  wicked  design  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  npon  my  boK  and  seal,  and  thus  vitiate  an  election  contest, 
hopeless  for  the  return  of  his  special  candidate  ?  Nature,  however, 
abhors  a  Tacoum ;  and  so  I  call  the  landlord,  who  from  somewhere 
procnrea  a  key,  and  I  lock  my  door,  leaving  the  box  to  its  fate,  and 
seek  the  coffee-room. 

There  I  find  another  presiding  officer  who  has  come  so  far  on 
his  jonraey,  and,  unlucky  man,  has  to  drive  some  miles  farther 
in  the  morning  to  open  his  polling  station  at  Aber  something  among 
thehUls.  We  fraternise  and  feed  together,  discuasing  tea,  chops, 
&tid  the  Ballot  Act  alternately,  putting  the  most  recondite  and 
Ahstraae  questions  to  each  other  as  to  the  meaning  and  requirements 
of  the  latter,  and  touching  strange  contingencies  which  may  possibly 
*nse.  As,  for  instance,  I  say  to  him,  '  I  doo't  know  a  word  of 
»*  elsh.  Suppose  a  voter  comes  who  can  speak  nothing  else.  How 
*Hi  I  to  make  him  understand  ?  Say  he  can't  read  our  EngUsh 
'••Hot- paper,  though  well  up  in  the  language  of  the  country.  I  can't 
'»*at  IJm  as  one  who  can't  read — it  is  1  who  can't  read  Welsh.  Am 
*  to  call  in  an  interpreter,  swear  him  to  secrecy,  and  thus  treating 
^'^j  voter  as  an  iUiterate,  open  negotiations  with  him  as  to  his  vote  ? 
Or  am  I  to  send  him  about  his  business,  and  deehne  (in  dumb-show) 
*0  allow  him  to  eTzerclse  his  Iranchise  ?' 

We  decide  that  the  Act  makes  no  provision  in  Welshshire  for 
^«ch  a  case ;  and  we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  solution  of  a  very 
t^agible  contingency. 

Then  my  friend  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  and  tolls  me  of  a  little 
^lory  as  to  the  partiality  of  a  Welsh  witness  for  an  interpreter.  His 
^Velshman  was  a  witness  in  a  trial  coming  off  in  an  English  court ; 
^od  the  solicitor  (my  friend),  conversing  with  him  before  the  cause 
^»me  on,  said,  '  Now.  Jones  Williams,  you  can  speak  English ;  mind 
«nd  answer  the  counsel  shortly  and  to  the  purpose.' 

Yea,  sirr ;    but  I  wass  thinking  I  should  like  an  interpret. 


I 
I 


■      Tepliod  the  man.  ^H 

'Why  BO,  Jones,'  said  my  friend,  'when  you  know  English  so  ^^| 

I       weQ  ?'  ^H 

1            '  All,  siiT  I  but  you  see  I  wad  like  an  interpret,  cass  when  the  ^^| 

I           Tbis]>  Suxss,  Yol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  XXIX.                                          O  ^H 
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judge  puts  the  qnestioo  to  liim  be  has  to  put  it  to  me,  and 
thinking  I  should  have  time  to  think  what  I  shall  say.' 

With  argument  and  anecdote  we  pass  the  hours,  and,  discuang 
onr  grog,  wax  warm  in  dehste,  till  our  eogitationa  are  broken  bj  t 
louder  chorus  than  usual  of  'Brown  for  eve-e-er!'  the  last  word  modi 
prolonged  and  accentuated.  This  ie  met  with  a  counter  cry  of  '  JoM» 
for  ever !'  followed  at  once  hy  groans  from  the  Bujiportera  of '  Robin- 
son,' who  is  evidently  not  the  popular  candidate.  The  row  ootffljB 
becomes  warm,  and  my  brother  officer  and  I  think  it  is  now  time  to 
retire  to  onr  bedrooms  and  keep  guard  over  our  reBpective  boiM. 
Ah  our  rooms  are  contignous,  we  laughingly  agree  to  certain  arrange 
ments  of  mutual  aid  and  support  should  any  necessity  arise;  audi 
bid  him  '  good-night,'  first  imploring  him  to  make  as  little  noise  u 
possihlo,  so  as  not  to  disturb  me  when  he  gets  up  at  the  m- 
earthly  hoar  of  five  a.m.  to  go  to  his  station  among  the  hills. 

I  lock  the  door,  see  the  bos  is  safe,  place  the  dressing-taWe     .1 
as  a  barricade,  and,  taking  a  final  look  round,  discover  that  the  bell-     I 
rope  is  missing.     There,  high   up  at  the   ceiling,  is  the   braM- 
work,  but  the  bell-pull  has  gone.     Is  this  another  machination  of     ] 
some  ovil-dispoBed  person,  to  prevent  my  giving  any  alarm  on  invai- 
ing  the  precincts  of  my  chamber  ?     It  is  too  lato  to  remedy  the 
defect ;  but  at  this  juncture  I  think  of  my  boots — my  only  pair  of 
hoots — placed  outside  my  bedroom  door,  at  the  mercy  of  any  passer- 
by ;  and  the  thought  flashes  through  my  mind,  suppose  some  demon 
took  them  away,  say  even  hy  way  of  joke,  of  what  use  would  t 
presiding  officer  be  without  his  boots  ?     How  could  I  in  a  piercing 
frost — and  it  is  a  piercer—'  rush  to  the  poll'  in  my  stocIdngB,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  dignity  I  should  undergo  ?     Better,  far    , 
better,  give  up  the  usual  polish  than  run  the  slightest  risk.     So  I 
recover  my  boots  from  outside,  rclock  and  barricade  my  door,  and 
am  alone  with  my  ballot-box  and  its  surroundings, 

I  jump  into  bed,  and,  tired  with  travel  and  responsibility,  fell 
fast  asleep, 

I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  horrible  dream  of  some  one  in  sten- 
torian accents  demanding  my  box  and  seal,  and  1  wake  with  a  start  to 
find  my  next-door  friend  is  getting  up,  as  he  promised,  quietli/:  and 
is  carrying  out  his  pledge  of  noiselessness  by  stamping  about  hifl 
room,  with  occasional  surges  out  on  to  the  lobby  or  landing  to  shout 
down  the  stairs  to  '  the  hoots'  directions  as  to  his  breakfest.  Sleep 
is  out  of  the  question  now.  It  is  5.15  a.m.,  and  I  get  broad  awake, 
And  well  I  did  so ;  for  after  the  most  positive  directions  given  as  to 
being  properly  called  myself,  not  a  soul  came  near  my  room  to  rouse 
me ;  so  after  all  I  have  to  thank  my  quiet  friend  for  driving  sleep 
from  my  eyelids.  It  is  very  dark,  very  cold — icy  cold — and  there  is 
evidently  a  bitter  blast  combg  from  the  eastern  hills,  enough  to 
shrink  one  up.     Fain  would  I  have  gone  again  to  sleep  andJ^H 
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IttllDt'box,  Toters,  and  candidates  to  take  their  chance ;  but  it  could 
not  be,  kud  I  aommon  np  courage  as  the  day  breaks  (it  is  Febmory) 
ta  kate  my  bed.  I  get  down  to  a  cold  coffee-room,  with  a  fire  just 
lighted,  break^t  is  my  greatcoat,  have  luy  ballot-box  carried  to 
my  stsUou,  where  I  fiud  the  majesty  of  the  law  personified  by  a 
Gtaivart  policeman — where  I  find  the  usual  crowd  and  the  cua- 
tcnnary  agents  all  '  on  the  qui  vive.'  I  produce  my  credentials,  and 
require  the  '  personation  agents'  to  produce  theirs,  with  their  '  decla- 
rationa  of  secrecy.'  I  seal  up  the  ballot-box.  with  my  seal;  they  add 
theirs  also;  the  clock  strikes  eight;  and  ore  the  belil  has  ceased  the 
door  opens  to  admit  the  inevitable  voter  who  will  be  the  first  to  poll 

kis  TOt«. 

My  official  duties  fairly  begin.  A  constant  stream  of  voters  is 
61t«red  in  through  one  door  by  my  satellite  the  police-sergeant,  and 
these  filter  themselves  out  at  another,  to  find  their  way  to  the  shouting 
OAird  outside,  whose  babel  of  voices  surges  and  swells  without, 
conung  in  with  stormy  gnsts  as  the  door  opens  now  and  again  to 
»dmit  the  constituents  into  my  sacred  presence-chamber. 

Having  found  out  my  intending  voter  is  on  the  register,  I  supply 
bim  vith  his  ballot-paper,  first  stamping  it  back  and  Iront  with 
^■AifcM^atarions  ofBcial  seal,  which  for  seven  mortal  years  is  not 
^^^^kb  need  again ;  I  direct  each  voter  to  go  into  his  separate 
^^^Hnompartment — a  species  of  sentry-box — placed  so  that  I  can 
HWliolds  DO  communion  with  anybody  else,  bat  into  which  com- 
ftrtmeDt  even  I,  as  the  presiding  officer,  cannot  look.  lu  the  solitude 
odsecrecy  of  that  recess  the  voter  places,  oris  supposed  to  place,  his 
X  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  favours;  refolds  his  ballot- 
|iiper,  showing  to  me,  as  presiding  ofQcer,  the  mysterious  seal  on  the 
Uck,  identifying  the  document  as  the  true  ballot-paper ;  and  then 
drtpa  it  into  the  post-official  slit  in  the  ballot-bos,  from  which  it 
anoot  be  extracted  until  the  hour  of  counting  comes.  I  may  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  at  a  certain  election  a  demonstrative  elector  on 
raerging  from  the  booth  told  his  friends  with  great  glee  that  '  he 
W  placed  his  mark  X  against  two  candidates'  (say  A  and  B),  '  to 
■top  those  fellows  getting  into  Parliament,'  forgetting  that  he  had 
done  his  best,  so  for  as  he  was  concerned,  to  help  A  and  B  to  get 

To  return  to  oar  Welsh  muttons.  It  was  amusing  to  note  the 
ndoDa  actions  of  the  voters  in  placing  their  papers  in  the  box,  their 
^b-show  evincing  the  passing  ideas  in  their  minds.  Some  would 
bold  the  paper  at  arm's  length  above  the  sHt,  looking  at  me  just  aa 
eoDJnrer  would  look  at  bis  audience  when  about  to  place  the  lady's 
ntch  in  the  iron  casket ;  and  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard  the 
■ords  addressed  to  me,  '  Please  to  observe  there  is  no  deception.' 

Others  put  it  into  the  bos  with  a  snap  and  a  snarl,  mQCLtit  to 
^OBfey  disgust  at  the  new  B/3tem  of  Becret  votjug.     Some  meu,  m'Oa. 


I 
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the  organ  of  aecretiveneaa  largely  developed,  would  sidle  clamlM- 
tinely  out  of  their  '  compartment,'  and  endeavour  even  to  evade  tlio 
necessary  showing  of  the  outside  official  stamp,  to  provo  that  it  nas 
the  genuine  ballot-paper  abont  to  be  consigned  to  the  box.  One 
individual  ie  bo  deeply  impressed  with  the  eeerecy  of  the  ballot  as  W 
at  first  refuse  to  give  me,  as  presiding  officer,  his  name  and  number, 
ao  that  I  may  ascertain  he  is  really  on  the  register ;  and  it  is  ouly 
on  my  informing  him  officially  that  we  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  tai 
that  I  cannot  allow  him  to  record  a  vote  unless  I  know  he  has  tlu 
right  to  give  it,  that  on  this  assurance  he  tells  me  he  is  '  SIiod 
Shones  ;'  but  as  there  happen  to  be  about  fifty  John  Joneses  oaths 
register,  I  am  about  as  wise  as  ever,  and  have  to  proceed  to  sfl 
him  ont  of  the  ruck  by  finding  out  Irom  his  abode  and  quoliGcotioii 
the  particulftr  '  Shon  Shones'  he  claims  to  be. 

This  is  the  man  who  sidles  into  the  compartment  and  aiJles 
ont  again,  kcepisg  bis  paper  in  his  hand  behind  his  back,  detenniiied 
that,  if  he  must  show  the  seal  to  mc,  no  one  else,  at  uU  events, 
shall  have  a  look  at  it. 

I  have  the  blind  to  deal  with,  who,  having  been  brought  iutotha 
room,  have  their  leader  dismissed ;  and  I  go  through  the  necessu; 
formula  prescribed  by  the  Act.  Now  and  then  the  illiterate  voter 
crops  up,  and  the  declaration  of  inability  to  read  is  filled  in, 
read  over  to  and  marked  hy  the  voter  ;  and  then  his  cross  is  placed 
opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  wishes,  and  a  list  of  Uieu 
peculiar  or  '  marked'  votes,  so  far  as  the  number  on  the  register  ii 
concerned,  is  made  out  for  future  reference,  if  necessary  on  ascratiD;. 

Perhaps  the  most  awkward  man  is  the  one  who  cannot  read) « 
only  read  a  very  Uttle,  and  does  not  desire  to  confess  bis  ignoranw. 
One  such  I  had,  who  said  he  '  could  read,'  and  certainly  at  my  request 
read  ofT  the  names  of  the  candidates  correctly ;  but  I  think  the  othei 
letter- press  would  have  puzzled  him,  and  so  I  expect  it  did,  as  he  wss 
sorely  exercised  in  his  mind  when  in  the  voting  compartment,  wheru 
he  was  heard  muttering  and  keeping  up  an  argument  with  himself 
for  quite  ten  minutes  in  a  semi-subdued  voice,  to  the  amasement 
of  myself  and  the  other  officials,  at  a  time  when  voting  waa  slack 
and  we  had  leisure  to  note  the  electors'  eccentricities.  How  he  settled 
the  matter  with  himself  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  with  a  sigh  of 
reUef  be  at  last  dropped  his  paper  in  the  box ;  and  probably,  if  it 
could  be  known,  neither  candidate  was  the  better  for  it,  as  in  ftU 
human  probability  the  vote  was  a  '  spoilt'  one. 

Of  course  one  meets  with  the  nervous,  quiet,  submissive  maia, 
who  comes  to  vote  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  under  the 
ballot  feels  awkward  when  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  is  per- 
plexed accordingly.  To  such  a  one,  handing  him  bia  mailed 
paper,  I  said,  in  answer  to  his  appealing  look,  '  Now  you  must  take 
that  with  joa,  go  into  that  compartment'  (pointing  to  the  one 
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ktely  opposite  to  me),   '  and  mark  your  TOte.'     'Yes,   i 

I  man,  and  goes. 

■Toters  sre  qow  becoming  few  and  far  between,  and  I  pick  up  a 

_    ler  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two,  forfjetting  for  a  while  my  voting 

biend,  who   is  ont  of  sight  in  hig  recess  (as  the  entrance  is   not 

dfiposite  to  me),  and  by  no  noise  or  movement  indicates  his  being 

I  read  on  for  some  time,  when  presently  a  head  looks  round  the 
dge  of  the  compartment  before  me,  and  ray  snbtnissive  friend  says 
ia  a  stage  whisper,  '  Please,  sir,  may  I  come  out  again  ?' 

I  hurst  out  laughing,  as  the  others  do,  when  I  tell  him,  'Yes.' 
How  long  he  would  have  remained  in  self-imposed  imprisonment  it 
is  hud  to  say. 

The  gentleman,  long  an  inHuential  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  comes  in  to  record  his  vote,  and  finds  from  me,  to  bis  chagrin 
'  astonishmont,  that  bis  name  has  been  omitted  on  the  register, 
mall  and  indignant  as  be  has  to  walk  out  again,  venting  bis 
those  who  ought  to  have  returned  him  as  an  elector, 
himself  the  wisdom  of  giving  a  glance  at  the  voters'  lists 
the  door  of  his  parish  church. 
Necessarily  we  have  the  exhilarated  voter,  who  is  getting  very 
iiTely  and  '  would  like  to  drink  your  health,  sir,'  and  whose  feelings 
uesomewbat  ruffled  to  find  no  boon  companions  here,  and  who  tells 
u  that  it  '  Don't  matter,  be  can  aSord  to  pay  for  a  glass  for  him- 
«lf,  or  for  us  if  we  liked,"  adding  '  that  he  can  find  lOOOi.  at  any 
moment.'  We  tell  him  that  when  be  has  that  odd  sum  to  throw 
•Way  w«  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it ;  and  so  he  departs  too,  '  to  have 
tia  glass,'  as  be  informs  ns.  Later  on  that  night  I  recognised  my 
'branny  and  warrer'  friend,  hiccnping  bis  devotion  to  his  favourite 
candidate,  and  staggering  aboot,  very  far  gone  indeed.  Whatahead- 
idte  be  will  have  to-morrow  morning  ! 

In  each  voting  compartment  are  the  printed  directions,  with  an 
exunple  of  voting  below.  I  find  ere  the  day  is  over  that  some 
voter  has  put  his  cross  to  the  '  example'  on  the  poster,  and  pro- 
bably deposited  bis  own  ballot-paper  in  the  bos  unmarked  and  void. 
No  one  attempts  '  personation,"  though  at  first  flush  we  find 
two  donbtfn]  cases  ;  hat  the  donhts  arc  cleared  up.  Lideed,  per- 
sonatdoQ  is  rather  a  dangerous  game,  and  personation  agents  know 
their  men  too  well  for  it  to  be  done  with  impunity. 

TiuB  may  be  the  proper  time  to  give  a  hint  to  all  presiding 
AlEcers,  after  stamping  the  ballot-paper,  to  fold  it  up  in  the  way 
it  abonld  go  ere  handing  it  to  the  voters,  since,  unless  this  pre- 
^nation  is  taken,  you  will  find  the  ballot-papers  twisted  up  into 
;all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes,  from  a  '  cocked-bat"  to  a  spill. 

And  so  the  lionrs  go  by ;  and  as  the  day  wears  on  the  stream 
voters  subsides,  becomes  slower,  and  more  and  more  intermit- 
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tent.  From  my  marked  list  I  can  see  that  nearly  all  the  Toters 
have  polled  in  this  hotly  contested  election,  and  iu  some  parishes 
every  man  has  been  accounted  for.  At  last  the  hour  for  closing 
approaches.  For  nine  mortal  hours  have  we  sat  in  secret  conclave. 
Will  the  clock  never  Btriie  five  ?  At  last  it  does.  '  Shut  the 
enter  door,  policeman.  Let  no  one  else  enter,  sergeant.  The 
poll  18  closed.' 

Now  I  am  left  alouo  with  my  co-officials,  to  seal  np  the  ballot- 
bos,  the  tmnsed  ballot-papers,  and  the  varions  documents  required 
to  be  so  served  under  the  Act.  There  is  a  strong  smell  of 
sealing-wax.  The  work  is  done,  the  personation  agents  affix 
their  seals  also,  and,  taking  their  farewell  of  me,  once  more  leave 
me  and  my  clerk  with  that  ballot-box  alone. 

I  hear  the  excited  crowd  without ;  I  am  aware  how  rife  party 
feeling  has  become ;  I  know  many  are  only  too  ready  to  distnib 
law  and  order  at  such  a  time ;  and  I  reflect  that  if  the  burden 
of  that  ballot-box  was  a  heavy  weight  on  my  mind 'before,  it  is 
of  far  more  importance  now,  with  its  internal  records  of  pnblia  •■ 
opinion. 

By  the  time  the  sealing  is  over  and  I  have  collected  my 
belongings,  it  is  six  o'clock  and  dark ;  and  I  have  miles  to  go 
across  this  terrible  country  m  charge  of  my  box,  to  deposit  it  at  head- 
quarters with  the  Sherifl',  who  I  heartily  wish  had  got  it  at  tbJ* 
I  present  moment.     I  leave  my  assistant  on  guard,  and  go  myself   *> 

make  arrangements  as  to  the  carriage  which  is  to  take  me  ov** 
the  country.  The  high-sheriffal  posting  arrangements  have  toil^'^- 
I  ascertain  that  even  the  aboriginal  macbino  which  brought  me  01^*' 
the  night  before  with  its  '  twin  screwa'  is  not  to  be  found,  havi*^ 
been  pressed  into  other  service.  I  get  a  dogcart  with  a  wUd-lookiw^f 
horse  of  evident  nervous  temperament,  and  on  this  I  have  to  taB^ 
my  seat,  with  a  policeman  at  the  back  in  charge  of  the  importa*^ 
bos.  It  is  a  dark  night,  and  there  is  a  bitter  east  wind  blowiirv  J 
which  renders  the  frost  intense.  We  get  through  the  mob,  wl:»  ' 
cheer  our  departure,  and  away  we  go  into  the  wilds  of  Welshahir^S 
now  struggling  up  a  hill  lite  the  side  of  a  house,  then  have  a  bit  c:^ 
level  road,  then  hill  again.  The  nervous  horse's  breath  is  as  whit>^ 
L  eteam  in  the  glare  of  the  lamps.     Two   or  three  miles  are  safeE-. 

I  passed,  when  suddenly  the  fidgety  horse  shies,  and  runs  the  dogca^^ 

I  up  the  roadside  bank.     There  is  a  splinter  of  both  shafts,  a  crash  an 

■  a,  rattle,  and  I  and  driver  and  policeman  and  ballot-box  are  down  i=* 

p  the  frost-bonnd  road.     Picking  ourselves  up,  fortunately  unhurt,  th 

I  first  concern  is  the  bos.     Thank  goodness,  it  is  unbroken  and  th— " 

I  seals  intact.     I  feel  positively  happy  on  ascertaining  this,  though 

I  the  present  prospect  of  affairs  is  not  encouraging.     We  collect  th    - 

I  vrreck  and  send  back  for  another  conveyance. 
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box,  with  the  policotnan  on  guard  also  ;  but  aittisg  on  a  ballot-box 
bi  the  aide  of  a  mountain  road  on  a  dark  night,  with  the  tmcertainty 
M  to  procuring  another  conveyance,  aud  a  doubt  as  to  how  many 
Iioara  the  Tigil  may  last,  is  not  preeminently  cheerful. 

Bat  we  are  not  molested,  the  night  is  too  cold  and  bitter  to 
malte  any  one  desirous  of  being  out  In  such  a  bleak  solitary  spot ; 
ud  so,  beyond  a  few  belated  passers-by,  we  are  not  disturbed. 

The  time  did  not  pass  quickly,  and  we  were  getting  chilled  to 
the  bone,  when  at  last  a,  light  of  lamps  is  seen  approaching.  Here 
eomes  relief !  Alas,  it  proves  to  be  a  loaded  '  trap,'  with  an  agent 
or  two  and  not  an  inch  of  room.  They  bring,  however,  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  our  coming  to  grief  is  known,  and  that  another  coa- 
veyance  will  soon  arrive  to  take  us  on. 

They  wish  us  good-night,  and  promise  to  tell  our  friends  farther 
OB.  At  last  a  fresh  dogcart  comes ;  once  more  we  mount,  box  and 
»II,  and  this  time  get  back  as  far  as  Aberewmvurgoch  ;  and  to 
tltempt  to  go  another  stage  to  the  county  town  so  late  at  night  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Still  there  is  the  bo: ;  but  I  have  had 
enough  of  it  by  this  time,  and,  like  a  good  general,  I  obtain  the 
loui  of  a  vacant  police-cell,  and  make  in  it  a  prisoner  of  my  box 
■od  pat  the  cell-door  key  in  my  pocket,  and  get  to  the  hotel  fire 
Rgotcing.  I  am  speedily  besieged  by  other  retnming  presiding 
flffioers,  who,  on  hearing  of  my  resource,  elect  me  as  gaoler ;  and  I 
lock  op  their  boxes  too,  and  we  all  prepare  to  feed  and  make  oor- 
wlves  comfortable  for  the  night.  There  is  a  crash  of  glass  outside, 
as  the  rival  Inn  windows  are  smashed  by  an  enthusiastic  hostile 
constitnency ;  there  is  a  mob  perambulating  the  straggling  street, 
looting,  yelling,  groaning,  and  cheering  alternately ;  but  what 
care  we  ?  Are  not  our  boxes  in  a  safe  repository  ?  and  is  not 
Ihe  fire  warm  ?  and  are  not  the  tea  and  chops  coniforting  ?  We 
•mage  to  breakfast  together  in  the  morning,  all  having  to  go  in 
BD  omnibus  which  wo  find  the  Sherilf  will  send  over  for  us  to  bring 
■B  on,  and  to  enable  us  to  lay  our  respective  boxes  at  his  sherifFal 
feet ;  and  so  we  hie  us  to  our  beds,  all  tired  with  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. We  have  to  rise  and  breakfast  early,  as  we  have  miles  to 
go,  and  the  official  counting  is  fixed  to  begin  at  10  a.m.,  by  which 
time  it  was  expected  all  ballot-boxes  would  have  been  rendered  up. 
It  is  again  a  piercing  frosty  morning.  We  pile  up  the  boxes  on  the 
top,  all  ablaze  as  they  are  with  seals,  and  start  in  our  omnibus  with 
two  fagged  horses,  who  have  evidently  been  worked  to  the  last 
«itremity  over  the  electioneering.  The  posting-master  himself 
expresses  a  doubt  as  to  their  capability  to  get  ns  over  the  bill,  and 
tells  OS  he  has  arranged  for  a  third  animal  to  meet  us  at  the  foot  of 
&6  mountain  to  heip.  Off  we  go ;  but  we  have  not  got  half  a  mile 
ivay  when  the  ascent  begins  and  predictions  are  soon  verified. 
Jaded  and  worn,  one  horse  begins  to  Jib,  and  we  find  onrselves 
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retrograding  down  the  hill,  as  a  sailor  would  Bay," '  stem  first,'  to  an 
approaching  collifiion  with  a  cart  and  horses  coming  op.  The 
myrmidon  of  the  law,  out  attendant  policeman,  drops  from  the  box- 
seat  to  the  rescue,  and  we  jump  out  and  bold  the  wheels ;  and  by  dint 
of  heaving,  with  a  free  apphcation  of  whip,  we  crawl  up  to  a  rather 
more  level  road,  Alas,  we  see  the  mountain  rise  before  us,  and  at 
length  are  gladdened  by  the  appearance  of  our  unicorn  horse,  ridden 
by  a  boy  postillion. 

A  long  weary  drag,  with  an  occasional  push  behind  from '  all  hands,' 
brings  us  to  the  top,  and  we  think  now  we  are  landed  at  last,  and 
shall  he  able  to  rcn  down  to  the  county  tovra,  which  lies  before  as  in 
the  far  distance  at  our  feet.       The    '  unicorn'    ia    detached,   and 
we   start  down  the  steep  road.     Alas,  the  poor  brutes  have  not 
strength  enough  left  to  hear  up  against  the  burden   behind ;  the 
drag  is  put  on,  but  it  breaks.     All  control  is  lost  by  the  driver, 
whoso  only  hope  of  safety  is  to  keep  the  horses   on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  '  their  legs.'     Rolling  from  side  to  side,  we  daah 
down.     From  the  interior,  where  I  am,  I  note  that  hedges  have 
ceased,  and  we  are  passing  simply  wire   fencing  by  the  mountaia 
road-aide,  through  which  fencing,  if  we  swerve,  there  is  nothing  to 
bring  us  up  till  we  reach  the  brook  in  tho  ravine  below.     I  think. 
of  tho  glass,  and,  expecting  a  crash,  turn  up  the  collar  of  my  coat.. 
We  can  only  sit  still  and  abide  events.      Meanwhile,  the  collar** 
are  all  but  over  the  horses'  ears,  and  they  are  plunging  along  at  righ^»' 
angles  to  the  polo.     This  state  of  things  can't  last  long,  and  w" 
soon  come  to  a  less  steep  part,   and,  at  length,   after  an  agon^* 
of  suspense,  we  stop  and  all  get  ont.     Then  we  get  the  slipper  o^* 
the  wheel  and  start  again,  we  ronnlng   behind,   and  so  at    la^^ 
foirly  get  once  more   on  the  level  ground,       A  rest  to  breath  ^* 
the  panting  horses,  and  we  get  up  again   and  enter  the  connt^-^^ 
town,    with   a   certain   amount    of   dignity   bringing    np    at    th'  -■ 
shire    hall,    where   the   crowd   are    awaiting   the    advent    of   th»-  - 
boxes.     Policemen  hand  them  down  and  in.  and  we  follow  into  th^ 
hall,  shake  hands  with  the  worthy  Sheriff  and  our  friends,  hani^ 
over  tho  boxes,  and,  only  those  being  present  who  have  the  right  ^ 
the  connting  begins,  bos  after  bos  is  opened,  its  contents  verifiec:' 
and  compared  with  the  statement  called  '  The  Ballot-paper  Aoconnt,   -• 
itud  all  fomid  correct,  and  our  responsibility  as  presiding  officers  i^ 
over. 

An  interval  of  fifteen  minutes  '  is  allowed  for  refreshment,'  onf^ 
I  go  with  my  respected  friend  the  High-Sberiff  to  have  a  glass  ot  ■ 
shen;  and  a  bisooit,  and  he  then  returns  to  preside ;  but  I  find  that9~ 
those  who  are  present  when  tho  general  counting  is  taken  are  not^ 
allowed  to  leave  till  all  is  over ;  and  having  had  enough  sedentary^ 
voA  the  day  before,  I  sally  out  to  see  the  town,  Innch  with  a  frieudv^ 
nai  wtldi  the  effects  of  the  political  ferroor  of  the  JBhabitiite^- 
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Tlietfi  is,  too,  a  great  amount  of  election  literatare  to  read;  and  I  wish 

at  timeslwaa  a  printer,  as  printers  must  have  hadarare  time  of  it. 

I  while  away  two  or  three  hours  till  the  counting  is  over,  and 

then  join  in  the  crush  to  hear  the  declaration  of  the  poll.     What  a 

jam  it  is !    An  old  man  is  donn  on  the  paved  passage,  and  wo  bear 

back  af^inst  the  seething  crowd,  to  save  him  from  being  trampled 

f     to  death ;  and  passing  the  word  back,  others  help  us  too  to  keep  the 

I    nanltitiide  in  check.     With  diiEculty  we  rescue  the  man,  and  prop 

I    bim,  faint    and  flustered,  in  a  recess,  while  the  mob    rushes  on. 

Y    thanks  to  soma  influence,  some  ingenuity,  and  much  elbow  action, 

I    I   get   into  a  good  scat   beneath  the  High-Sheriff,  who   declares 

i'    *  Brown'  duly  elected,  '  Jonea'  some  few  votes  behind,  and  '  Gobin- 

Bcn'  nowhere. 

Brown  rises,  amidst  cheers  and  counter-cheers,  to  thank  the 
electors ;  then  Jones  has  his  turn,  and  shows,  and  shows  truly,  how 
nearly  he  has  escaped  being  member,  and  huris  denunciations 
against  Hobinson,  who,  beiug  of  the  same  side  in  pohtics,  has  split 
the  votes  and  spoilt  his  chance. 

If  there  was  noise  enough  before — and  there  was— the  yells  and 
groans  are  terriflc  when  Bobinson  rises  to  have  his  little  say.  It  ia 
a  little  say,  for  the  constituency  won't  hear  him.  I'll  give  him 
great  credit  for  calmness  and  composure  in  the  face  of  the  tempest 
he  has  raised.  He  stands  on  bis  legs  for  twenty  minutes,  awaiting 
the  hoped-for  loll ;  but  he  has  only  to  open  his  lips  to  bring  on  the 
storm  again.  I  rather  pity  him,  writhing  as  he  is  under  the  re- 
proaches and  sarcasms  of  his  brother  defeated  candidate. 

It  is'known  there  is  bad  blood  between  them,  aud  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  still  more  increases  the  bitterness.  But  the  electors 
won't  hear  Robinson,  and  Bobinson  has  to  sit  down  aud  swallow  his 
wrath.  There  is  the  usual  well-deserved  compliment  paid  to  the  High- 
Sheriff,  and  then  the  multitude  struggle  out  to  the  purer  atmo- 
sphere of  the  street.  I  follow  the  mob,  and  see  blows  struck  between 
hot  rival  partisans ;  and  see  the  unfortunate  Bobinson  hustled,  in- 
sulted, pelted,  and  ill-treated,  as  he  fights  his  way  back  to  bis  hotel, 
or  'house,'  as  it  is  called.  I  have  a  long  drive  before  me  to  get 
home,  and  I  make  speedy  arrangements  to  leave,  which  I  do  with 
a  brother  official  in  bis  carriage-and-pair.  With  him  I  '  stiike'  a 
railway,  and  at  a  station  farther  down  the  line  I  find  my  own  servant 
(whom  I  had  summoned  by  telegraph)  awaiting  me ;  and  by  nine  p.m. 
I  am  once  more  in  the  quietude  of  home. 

One  word  now  as  to  the  working  of  the  Ballot  Act.  I  have  had 
to  take  part  in  many  hot  contests ;  have  seen  brutality  at  nomina* 
tiona,  and  every  evil  passion  And  vent  at  election  times ;  and  I,  for 
ono,  hail  with  pleasure  the  change  in  the  law  of  voting.  The  Ballot 
kai  works  well ;  and  its  machinery,  as  for  as  secrecy  is  concerned,  ia 
u  perfect  as  possible.     It  puts  an  end  to  the  noise  aud  tumult  of 
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open  yoti&g,  when  voters  were  dragged  to  the  poll,  and  in  the  pii        i't 
sence  of  their  captors  were  compelled  to  vote.    I  don't  mean  to  sayE^  it 
can  put  an  end  to  all  that  is  objectionable  in  electioneering;  bat  at 
events  now  a  man  is  free  and  unfettered  as  to  how  he  shall  vol 
and  though  of  course  he  is  known  to  have  gone  to  poll,  no  one  bisBcsit 
himself  can  say  how  that  vote  is  given. 

One  great  effect  noticeable  now  is,  that  a  man  entering  fh  ^  le 
secret  presence-chamber  of  the  presiding  officer  comes  prepared 
pay  respect  to  those  whom  he  finds  there  as  officials.  There  is 
yelling  crowd  around  to  egg  a  man  on  to  a  display  of  his  own 
feeling,  either  real  or  simulated ;  but  under  the  present  system  th  ib  le 
voter  on  entering,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  takes  off  his  hfl^Mcat 
on  doing  so,  records  his  vote  calmly  and  quietly,  and,  unless  he 
self  is  too  demonstrative,  is  respected  by  both  sides,  simply  becai 
neither  is  quite  sure  whether  he  is  friend  or  foe.  It  is  John 
pont  who  writes  prophetically  in  A  Word  from  a  Petitioner^ 
ing  the  ballot-box,  as  follows : 

'  A  weapon  that  oomes  down  as  still 

As  snow-flakes  fall  upon  the  sod ; 
Bat  executes  a  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  wUl  of  God ; 
And  from  its  force  nor  doors  nor  locks 
Can  shield  you — *tis  the  ballot-box.* 

If  there  is  one  thing  yet  to  be  provided  for,  it  is  for  the  voting  o—**^' 
those  who  live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  station  where,  under  th< 
present  rule,  the  poll  is  taken.     Such  an  outlying  elector  ought 
have  the  liberty  of  going  to  a  magistrate  of  hi&  residential  place^ 
before  whom  his  vote  should  be  recorded,  and  by  whom  in  all  secrecy 
the  voting- paper  should,  by  registered  letter,  be  sent  to  the  return^ 
ing   officer,  with  such  declaration  or  affidavit  of  identity  of  the^ 
voter  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient.     With  this  hint,  which  E 
throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  authorities,  I  bring  my  experiences 
as  a  presiding  officer  to  a  close,  and  hope  that  they  may  not  be 
thought  uninteresting.  erle  leigh. 
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In  the  opinion  of  Laman  Blanchard,  who  tried  hard  to  be  a  _ 
nnd  never  succeeded — not  so  well  indeed  as  Gbarles  Lamb — the 
inatitation  of  April  or  All-Foola'-day  is  in  itself  a  folly  ;  because, 
he  affinuB,  the  festival  really  lasta  &om  the  first  of  January  until  the 
thirty-first  of  December  at  midnight.  But  his  was  a  range  un- 
necessarily expanded;  and  it  will  sufQce,  since  the  Feast  is  one  of 
twenty-four  hours'  duration,  to  seat  as  many  at  the  table  as  can  be 
ftccommodated  in  that  space  of  time.  Clearly  there  must  be  a  good  , 
many  exclusions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  invite  all  Shakespeare's  I 
motley.  Dr.  Doran's  courtiers  in  cap  and  bells,  the  whole  even  of 
'ye  shippe,'  or  even  'the  fool  of  quality;'  for  the  succession  is 
endless  and  innUmerablo,  from  Phaeton  or  Icarus  downwards,  of  those 
who  were  invented,  as  Trismegistus  says,  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
society.  The  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  indeed,  goes  beyond  agreeing 
with  him,  and  affirms  that  this  class  constitutes  the  pepper,  vinegar, 
and  mustard — all  except  the  salt — of  the  upper  circles ;  but  then  he 
may  be  suspected  of  partiaUty,  and,  besides,  had  just  narrowly 
neaped  being  poisoned  by  his  third  wife,  which  might  have  soared 
his  judgment  a  little.  There  are  others  for  whom,  by  no  stretch 
of  hospitality,  could  places  bo  found.  Thus,  the  Zampoellana — 
whoever  they  may  have  been — whom  Cortez  described  as  a  race  of 
hereditary  idiots,  like  the  Cagots.  Moreover,  these  have  no  afOnity 
with  the  people  who  stoop  to  folly  on  this  first  Saturday  in  April, 
any  more  than  the  inmates  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  or  Colney  Hatch ; 
for,  aa  Imogen  says,  '  fools  are  not  mad  folk,'  or  even  such  as  Ariel 
laughed  at.  The  dramatic  type,  according  to  Mr,  Douce,  represents 
either  bom  naturals,  ench  as  the  baron  of  Bradwardine's,  or  an  artful 
rustic,  silly  by  nature,  yet  cunniug ;  while  the  historical  is  not  so  well 
iUostrated  by  Sir  Oeofiiey  Hudson  as  by  that  Russian  nobleman  who 
played  '  frisks  of  nature,'  and  acted  as  a  turnspit  to  save  his  life. 
A  mnltitnde  still  stand  outside,  to  whom  admission  cannot  be  granted, 
Hlthough  same  of  them  might  have  been  asked  to  the  Stuttgart 
Feast  of  Fools,  or  Bound  Table  of  Folly,  which  was  abolished  for 
political  reasons  in  the  year  1804.  We  don't  want  Dandie  Dinmont, 
Strsp,  or  Alfieri's  clown — although  Alfieri  would  have  been  ecan- 
doliftod  had  he  been  called  one  for  being  irightened  by  a  picture — 
driving  fonr-horso  coaches  and  inventing  a  literary  ordor,  styled  the 
Order  of  Homer,  proposing  that  poets  should  wear  collars  of  twenty- 
throe  medallious  each,  and  conferring  the  distinoUon  upon  himself  I 
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Cat~wa8  an  undeniable  case  of  great  wita  being  nearly  a 
madness ;  still,  for  our  purpose,  the  qualification   would  not  holc»  -Bi 
good.     The  Wise   Men   of  Gotham  too  must  be   kept  out  in  thE^  -«^e 
cold,  with  the  boheverB  in  elixirs  and  philosophers'  stones,     Sydne^^^^cy 
Smith's  man  again,  who  bolted  a  door  with  a  boiled  carrot,  because^*  ^se 
that  signifies  idiocy ;  Bariiaby  Rudge ;  the  fellows  in  yellow,  ouly  fi*"  .Bifit 
to  comb  dogs  and  be  kicked,  overfed,  pampered,  and  swollen,  whomc:K:«:m 
Mr,  Pickwick  met  at  Bath ;  that  Silesian  baker  who  thought  toc;»-^*tQ 
make  a  fortune  by  insulting  all  his  customers,  but  whose  head  wa^*-^s 
unfortunately  broken  in  the  process  ;  the  lunatic  baron  of  Flyeln„  «:3i, 
who   preferred  a  reputation  for  common-sense  to  a  title;  and  event:*: «« 
Zscfjkke's  'fool  of  the  nineteenth  century.'     Then  who  are  to  b£^^*« 
welcomed,  in  the  name  and  for  the  honour  of  Polly '?     Some  wouli^E^wi 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception,  if  for  no  more  than  the  novelty's  sake  5^_    ; 
as,  for  example,  those  of  whom  Lord  Vatentia  tells  ua  when  he  8ayi*:_=3 
that  in  Southern  Lidia  a  custom  prevails  of  making  April  fools  ati^V 
Hull,  a  festival  celebrated  both  by  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  iia^ 
honour  of  the  Spring.     They  are  too  far  ofl',  and  their  addresses  ara^ 
too  vague,  for  our  invitation  to  reach  them.    Now  to  whom  does  th» 
epithet  April  Pool  beat  belong — to  the  jeater  or  bis  victim  ?     That- 
depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  joke.  You  are  not  necessarily  a  fool  be- 
cause, being  invited  to  a  funeral,  yoo  find  there  is  none  to  take  place ; 
or,  being  a  child,  you  are  sent  for  a  pint  of  pigeon's  milk  or  a  jug  oC 
Btimip-oil ;  or,  having  paid  for  a  parcel,  you  discover  it  to  contain 
potato -paringa ;  or,  being  frightened  by  a  shriek  in  the  nursery,  yon 
encounter  only  laughter  and  grimace ;  or,  being  advertised  for  as 
heir-at-law  to  a  rich  uncle,  you  learn  that  he  is  yet  ahve,  though 
hopelessly  indignant;  or,  breaking  an  egg  at  breakfast,  you  start 
away  from  a  swarm  of  spiders.     These  practical  jokes  are  precisely 
on  a  level  with  the  infamous  one  reported  to  have  been  perpetrated 
in  Bern ers- street,  of  sending  a  coffin    to  a  living    man.     If  the 
anniversary — which  Maginn  condescended  to  pun  about,  as  the  '  Day 
of  Aljeera,'  asking  '  What  African  potentate  does  it  resemble  ?' — 
cannot  be  more  harmlessly  observed,  it  bad  better  go  out  of  memoiy 
altogether.     But  it  is  often  more  harmlessly  celebrated,  and  the 
source  of  no  little  innocent  merriment,  though,  of  course,  there  are  per-   ^^^ 
sons  for  whom  no  joke  has  any  flavour  unless  it  be  a  social  oETence—  ^^H 
as  is  true  sometimes  also  of  valentines.    This,  however,  is  moralising,  ^^^| 
or  austerity,  or  anything  yon  please,  which  I  did  not  intend.     So,  to  ^^H 
get  rid  of  it,  once  for  all — though,  in  spite  of  this  promise,  it  may 
occur  again  of  its  own  accord  presently— I  hold  forth,  as  warnings, 
a  few  banale  tests,  from  the  hps,  be  it  noted,  of  profane  wisdom 
only  :  '  At  fools  I  laugh,'    '  It  is  these  fooliah  wits  that  occupy  our 
foreground  ;  they  are  as  pilchards  to  herrings.'     '  We  call  a  nettle 
a  nettle ;  and  the  faults   of  a  fool  are  folly.'     '  The  guests  were 
pomps,  and  the  host  a  fool.'     Let  diners-out  and  givers  of  diuneis  j 
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mark  this !  '  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  fooUsh  wit."  A  moat 
sabtle  distinctioii.  And  then,  to  connect  a  smftll  bit  of  traditioa, 
■which  may  have  its  effect  apon  serious  minds,  with  the  sabjoct.  It 
"was  Dean  Swift  who  argued,  apropos  of  Bolinghroke,  that  on  the 
£rst  of  April  a  '  pungent  lie'  was  permissible  ;  bat  it  was  on  a 
first  of  April  that  Bolinghroke  told  the  lie  in  which  his  work  of  self- 
Toin  began.  And  on  the  same  anniversary  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
committed  the  blackest  falsehood  of  his  life,  by  marrying  Marie 
Loaise.  Even  then  the  Parisians  forgot  not  to  nickname  him  a 
Poigson  liAcril. 

'He  who  lives  without  folly  is  not  so  wise  as  he  imagines,'  ia 
an  axiom  of  Rochefoucauld,  who  adds,  'It  is  a  great  folly  to  affect 
to  be  wise  by  one's  self.'  At  any  rate,  the  thing  itself  represents 
a  real  and  essential  element  in  manners,  dif&cult  though  it  may  be 
to  offer  a  sufficient  definition  of  the  Social  Fool.  He  is  represented, 
however,  by  a  nnmbor  of  varieties ;  and  these,  again,  by  a  literatura 
of  anecdote,  false  or  true,  that  may  perhaps  serve  as  well.  It  is 
impossible  to  set  down  in  any  other  category  those  who  pretend  to 
at  in  tho  Porch,  and  to  be  above  all  human  emotions,  whether  of 
Burprise,  alarm,  or  pleasure.  In  vain.  No  amount  of  eyeglass 
can  raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  great  men  of  former  days.  Poua" 
tavoir:  he  who,  when  his  wife  had  been  calcined  by  lightning, 
aammoned  bis  servant,  and  said,  'Mumbo,  sweep  up  jonr  missis;' 
be  who,  when  his  man  had  been  killed,  like  Carker,  on  the  railway, 
observed  to  the  guard, '  Find  me  the  piece  that  Las  my  keys  on  it ;' 
she  who  told  her  friend,  when  the  mutiny  was  in  full  swing, '  There 
is  nothing  to  put  yourself  out  about,  they  are  only  shooting  your 
hasband;'  and  a  fourth — but  he  was  a  bishop— who,  having  a 
glass  of  wine  thrown  in  his  face  by  an  exasperated  controversialist, 
remarked,  '  That  was  a  digression.'  Of  course,  the  stories  are  all 
eqaally  uutmo ;  but  the  very  fact  of  their  invention  explains  a  good 
deal  of  what  on  the  part  of  inferior  genius  we  sometimes  see. 
yi«-a-rie  with  young  Stoic  sits  the  philosopher  of  disparagement, 
■who  would  perceive  '  nothing'  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  You  hear 
liim  quote  with  rapture  the  vulgarity  of  the  American  traveller  who, 
after  crossing  the  Alps,  admitted  that  he  thought  they  had  passed 
over  some  rising  ground.  Him  would  dohght  the  nil  admirari  of 
that  utter  and  painful  fool  who  considered  that  '  the  best  thin^ 
about  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  its  snugness ;'  or  that  other,  quite 
on  a  par  with  him,  who,  when  asked,  '  How  long  did  you  stay  at 
Rome?'  answered,  '  Only  to  change  horses.'  By  all  means  place 
Beats  for  these  gentlemen — or,  were  they  ladies  ?  In  either  case 
what  '  merino-shaped  faces'  they  must  have  had  ;  though  not  more 
BO,  or  forming  so  large  a  class  as  those  of  whom  we  must  be  eternally 
gratefol  to  the  author  of  The  Lily  and  the  Bee  for  saying,  '  Here 
Cometh  one  serenely  onconscious  that  he  is  a  fool ;'  the  helpless  ones* 
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who  inquire  of  tieir  partners  in  a  dance  wbetber  they  are  fond  of 
Btar-gazing,  and  immediately  revert  to  the  question  of  cheese,  liko 
Toots  with  the  raw  materials ;  funny  fellows,  who  suggest  whether 
the  marble  Psj-cLe  would  not  look  better  with  ber  bonnet  on ; 
irresistible e,  who  wonder  where  a  judge's  brains  are  when  hia  wig 
is  off;  and  others,  whose  suiartnesses  are  exactly  equivalent  to 
'  Where's  Australia  ?'  '  The  Tenth  don't  dance,'  '  The  Foreign  Office 
never  wear  straps' — leaving  out  the  drawl  and  the  lisp,  scarcely 
leas  frenzjing  in  their  way  than  '  Ta !  awfully  ta  !'  or,  '  By  the  way, 
didn't  Adam  die  of  the  gout  ?'  '  Any  man  who  could  talk  liie  this,' 
said  the  Jesuit  Gavesse,  who  hated  the  entire  tribe  with  a  cordiality 
worthy  of  Mr.  F.'a  aunt,  'must  be  a  fool  and  a  half  in  himself.' 
'  Rather  than  listen  to  them,'  he  went  on,  '  I  would  endure  the  most 
opiated  sermon  ever  preached  in  a  monastery.'  80  that  folly  is 
not  always  amusing,  any  more  than  the  antics  of  a  pantomime. 
•  Better,"  says  Jack  Gay,  who  was  a  sensible  individual,  '  be  at  a 
party  where  nobody  says  nothing  to  his  neighbour,'  Yet  you 
shall  find  in  these  silent  companions  not  a  few  who  make  a 
first  of  April  for  themselves  all  the  year  round.  These  ape 
melancholy  and  affect  isolation,  as  though  Simon  Stylites,  who  built  a 
pillory  for  fools  of  this  kind,  were  not  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  for  all  time.  The  old  satirist  was  not  far  wrong  in  oom- 
paring  them  with  ostriches  staring  at  their  own  eggs.  Where  is 
the  use  of  going  into  society  with  u  dismal  Sans  Souci  on  your  back, 
and  such  a  scorn  of  the  whole  affair  as  can  only  be  expressed  by 
secret  yawns  and  silent  whisthngs?  Guarda  epaesii;  the  inanity  do€B 
no  harm,  and  has  prevailed,  in  one  form  or  another,  ever  since  the 
breezes  began  to  blow  among  the  bells  of  folly.  It  may  pass  oat  of 
the  fashion  ultimately,  as  did  Beau-Brummelism,  Byionism,  and  even 
Dnndrearyism,  which  was  always  better  seen  from  the  Haymorket 
boxes  than  iu  a  drawing-room,  and  which  no  degree  of  whisker- 
poUing,  vacancy,  and  dawdling  in  doorways  could  establish  as  * 
permanent  institution,  though  even  this  was  preferable  to  the  cynicism 
— sham,  of  course — In  shining  boots,  which  declared  that  skating 
was  '  one  of  the  few  things  worth  living  for ; '  that  some  one  who  died 
to  save  his  friend  was  '  faithful  as  a  dog,  though  only  a  man ;'  or 
which  hinted  the  question,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  number  all 
the  fools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Orkney, 
and  Sark  to  Valentia,  '  Who  would  be  left  to  take  the  census  ?'  That 
morosopb,  Seguy  Jehan,  had  written  a  similar  jibe,  concerning  the 
French,  two  centuries  before  ;  and  something  like  it  is  also  imputed 
to  Pontagruel,  who  was  even  more  wholesale  than  Voltaire's  madman 
when  explaining  his  position  by  the  fact  that  the  world,  containing 
a  majority  of  fools,  had  outvoted  him.  There  is  another  instance 
of  similar  outvoting.  The  Twelfth  Louis  of  France,  designing  to 
make  war  against  Venice,  called  a  council — as  was  theway  of  monsidw 
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days,  and  as  is  the  w»y  of  somo  people  in  the  present — to 
htm  concerning  that  which  he  had  ah-eady  resolved  apon. 
jndicioua  etateamen  aot  forth  many  weighty  reaaona  why  the 
lion  of  San  Marco  should  not  be  bearded  ;  but  the  Xing  settled  the 
qoeslloD  by  esclajming,  '  I  shall  oppose  such  a  nnmber  of  fools  to 
the  opinions  of  your  wise  men,  that  there  shall  be  no  possible  reply 
to  them.'     Upon  this  incident,  Belay  and  Ferron — both  reverend 
authorities — remark  that  two  professional  advisers  of  this  description 
ar«  safficieot,  seeing  that  amateurs  aro  alwaya  at  hand  in  super- 
abuDilauce.     But  the  anecdote  is  no  more  than  episodical.     It  is 
affirmed  by  the  learned  that  the  word  '  fool'  is  patent  in  every  lan- 
guage, and  conid  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  the  definite  article 
itseif;  althoDgh  the  Brittany  peaaants  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  first 
ottered  by  a  witch  who  fell  from  the  moon  ;  while  the  Welsh  claim 
it  for  a  part  of  their  country  known  as  The  Mumbles.     At  all  events, 
wherever  we  roam  the  creature  exists,  and  it  might  be  possible — of 
course  only  on  the  first  of  April — to  meet  it  at  a  mess-table,  in  a 
Oourt  of  Law,  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  at  the  theatre,  or  at  a  concert. 
On  the  last  point  no  doubt  can  esiat,  because  a  pianist  has  been  heard 
to  say,  that  he  never  would  lift  anything  heavier  than  a  piece  of 
**»iisic  or  a  pair  of  gloves — no,  not  for  the  world — because  it  would 
Xiiii  his  fingers.'     Suppose  he  were  made  vice-chairman  at  the 
A-jril  Feast,  with  which,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  Stutt- 
K%rt  edict  had  nothing  to  do.     It  ia   curioas  to  note  from  what 
^ifferent  points  of  view  the  anniversary,  for  reasons  myaterious,  has 
ien  regarded.     No  Roman  lawyer  would  plead  in  a  cause  on  that 
^— >y,  and  tbe  Roman  ladies  looked  upon  it  as  an  excellent  opportunity 
^^r  improving  their  complexions  by  bathing  in  tbe  shade  of  myrtle- 
'3«os.     Whereas  the  picas  monks  of  Chartreux  deemed  it  an  occa- 
-TOO  for  announeing  that  they  would  give  away  pea-soup  to  the  poor, 
_     ud  then  flinging  a  boxwood  basin  at  every  applicant's  head.     Let 
^•iie  inferior  qualities,  when  once  comfortably  placed,  be  passed  over; 
'ic  human  rattles,  with  their  puns,  proverba,  and  conundrums ;  the 
lyers  of  good  things,  who   bring  their  well -studied  impromptus 
>ttled-ap  from  over-night ;  the  gentry,  whom  Cowper  calls  '  solemn 
IVips,'  who  forget  what  Shaftesbury  says  about  gravity  being  'the 
i^Baaence  of  imposture ;'  the  people  who  make  speeches,  especially  at 
"^redding- breakfasts,  which,  hke  worn-out  shillings,  have  neither  heads 
jjor  tails ;  they  who  angle  for  compliments  or  aak  for  advice — '  'tia 
affectation,  look  you,'  says  Fluolleu.  Worse  than  the  random  is  the 
artistic  talker,  who  deserves  to  be  hoaxed  unmercifully.   '  The  reason,' 
old  Moir  the  hunter  assures  us,  'why  I  like  elephants  is,  that  they 
talk  so  rationally,  and  I  would  rather  live  among  their  trumpetings 
for  ever,  or  wander  through  the  dull  echoes  of  a  Finland  forest,  than 
breathe  the  air  of  some  society.'     Be  it  remembered,  however,  that 
Hub  same  misanihrope  confessed  to  a  personal  fondness  also  for 
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snakes.  Little  space  has  been  left  either  for  the  French  pais 
d'AvrU,  or  Parisian  April  fool,  or  even  for  the  French  social  f 
generically.  The  former,  as  a  role,  is  the  object  of  some  &{ 
except  among  the  very  young,  who  acquire  their  tricks  from  a  ] 
found  study  of  Pierrot.  The  latter,  proud  of  being  a  dandy,  is, 
Mr.  Tupper's  hero,  never  conscious  of  being  what  the  professed  dan 
or  fat,  usually  is,  though  you  are  rarely  long  unconscious  of  it  in 
presence.  Mippant,  egotistic,  shallow,  loud  of  voice,  indiscree 
anecdote,  fiEdse  of  manner,  now  affecting  elegant  superstition,  al^^ 
addicted  to  superlatives,  making  great  pretensions  to  science, 
seldom,  it  is  true,  dresses  up,  on  the  first  of  April,  as  did  the  Cc 
of  Dassarre,  like  Cupid,  witii  bow,  quiver,  and  wings,  to  bring  d 
'  April  fish,'  which  that  gentleman  must  have  thought  to  be  al 
the  flying  kind.  Short  of  that,  he  often  illustrates  another  reflec 
of  the  sage  already  quoted :  '  There  are  certain  people  fated  to 
fools ;  they  not  only  commit  follies  by  choice,  but  are  even  constrai 
to  do  so  by  fortune.'  There  is  hardly  room  for  more  at  this  A 
banquet ;  and  there  are  too  many  already,  it  may  be,  for  pleas; 
ness,  especially  if  all  the  Follies  try  to  speak  at  once. 

HOBAOE  ST.  JOHN. 


CILUKNUM 


Ye  who  delight  in  buoyant  air, 

In  wavings  of  the  Bammer  woods. 
In  em 'raid  della  and  moorlands  bare, 

In  ivied  crags  and  gleaming  floods. 
Let  your  glad  footsteps  follow  mine. 
And  seek  the  banks  of  Northern  Tyne. 
No  fairer  spot  than  Ghollerford, 

Impetuous  Tyne  speeds  glancing  by; 
No  likelier  cast  bis  streams  afford 

To  tempt  the  longing  angler's  fly ; 
No  neater  inn  beside  the  way 
Invites  the  passing  traveller's  stay. 
There,  when  the  noon  is  still  and  clear, 

The  wand'rer  by  the  riverside 
May  mark  in  ghostly  file  appear. 

Far  down  beneath  the  crystal  tide. 
The  giant  blocks  which  still  recall 
The  wonders  of  the  Roman  Wall. 
Or  watch  in  Chesters'  sylvan  park 

(The  very  name  is  Boman  now) 
The  painted  yafQea  tap  the  bark, 

And  squirrels  glide  from  bough  to  bongh. 
And  quiet  kine  the  herbage  champ 
Beside  the  lonely  Koman  Camp. 
The  pions  care  of  Chesters'  lord 

A  gn&rdian  fence  has  round  it  thrown, 
Kind  hands  have  clear'd  the  mantling  sward, 

And  bared  to  view  each  ancient  stone ; 
The  eagle's  clutch-print  still  ontweara 
The  wasting  of  a  thousand  years. 


1^^^  Oods  of  the  old  Olympian  line, 

To  gods  of  camp  and  field  and  grove, 
.,  To  all  the  Roman  deem'd  divine ; 

^^m       To  local  Pan  and  British  elf, 
^^^1      And  altars  to  old  Tyne  himself. 
^^^P       Of  time-worn  statues  half-a-score, 
^^^  A  choice  of  heads  and  limbs  and  loiuH, 

TBIBt>  SintRt,  Vol.  IS.  F.B.  Vol,  XZIS., 
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Of  shattered  pottery  a  store/ 

StraDge  clumsj  weapons,  nncoath  coins ; 
Inscribed  on  tablet,  nm,  and  tile 
The  Boman's  curt  imperious  style. 
A  hundred  relics,  in  a  word — 

Bich  feast  to  antiquarian  eyes — 
But  none  to  touch  the  finer  chord 

Which  runs  through  human  sympathies ; 
Not  ose  o*er  which  the  heart  could  say, 
*  These  Bomans  were  of  kindred  clay.' 
Yes,  one !     I  found  a  broken  tile — 

Among  the  rest  'twas  little  worth ; 
It  could  not  tell  the  name  or  style 

Of  any  god  in  heaven  or  earth ; 
It  did  not  in  the  least  bring  home 
The  might  or  majesty  of  Borne. 
But  on  its  unpretending  face, 

Of  greater  price  than  virgin  gold. 
Some  childish  hand  had  striven  to  trace 

The  semblance  of  a  warrior  bold. 
A  fancy  sketch  ?  we  may  inquire. 
Or  portrait  of  its  warlike  sire  ? 

in. 

His  face  was  round,  his  beard  to  match, 

His  manly  mouth  a  single  line, 
Two  dots  for  eyes,  his  nose  a  scratch, 

At  once  suggesting  aquiline  ; 
He  wore  a  helm,  to  critic's  eye, 
A  thought  too  large  and  much  awry. 
His  chest  and  tunic  were  two  cones 

United  by  a  slender  waist ; 
I  scarce  can  credit  Boman  bones 

Endured  to  be  so  tightly  braced ; 
His  arms  stretch'd  out  on  either  side. 
And  both  his  hands  were  open'd  wide. 
On  his  left  arm  a  moony  targe, 

His  right  sustain'd  a  ponderous  spear — 
The  spearhead  was  so  wondrous  large 

It  somewhat  dwarf 'd  the  man,  I  fear  ; 
And  still  the  artist's  thought  it  told — 
He  must  have  been  a  warrior  bold ! 
And  planted  wide  apart  his  feet, 

Bight-angled  to  his  sturdy  knee. 
He  never  could  one  inch  retreat ; 

I  felt  a  martial  thrill  to  see 
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How  square  and  firm  that  warrior  stood — 
How  Boman-Hke  his  attitude. 

IV. 

On  the  loose  leaf  before  me  now 

My  child  has  drawn  a  Highland  chief; 

There  is  no  difference,  I  yow, 

The  two  are  like  beyond  belief — 

The  Boman  scratched  upon  the  tile. 

The  pendll'd  lord  of  Ulva's  isle. 

0  Christian  child !  with  earnest  aur. 

Intent  npon  thy  baby  art, 

1  scan  the  mystic  past,  and  there 

I  see  thy  Pagan  counterpart ; 
Tho'  empires  fail  and  creeds  decay. 
As  child  was  then  is  child  to-day. 
0  living  age !  of  truth  and  light, 

0  phantom  age  I  unreal  and  dim. 
What  spell  shall  bid  your  hands  unite  ? 
The  relic  of  a  childish  whim ; 
How  frail  a  link  hath  time  withstood 
To  testify  your  brotherhood ! 
It  needed  this,  and  this  alone. 

The  touch  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin ; 
The  cloud  hath  pass'd,  the  doubt  is  gone, 

A  flood  of  light  comes  pouring  in ; 
Strange  visions  of  the  past  arise 
Triumphant  o'er  the  centuries. 

Y. 

O'er  hill  and  vale  the  mighty  WaU 

For  many  a  mile  comes  rolling  down, 
Its  turret-shadows  sharply  fall 

Athwart  the  clustering  Roman  town. 
And  thro'  his  dark  primeval  wood 
Olides  by  old  Tyne's  unchanging  flood. 
Upon  the  wall's  high  parapet. 

Against  the  sunset's  tranquil  field, 
A  warrior's  form  is  clearly  set ; 

From  helm  and  corslet,  lance  and  shield. 
The  dying  daylight's  ray  serene 
Is  glinted  back  with  fitful  sheen. 
Where  is  the  Roman's  fancy  now  ? 

The  tender  radiance  of  the  skies 
Finds  no  response  in  that  dark  brow. 

No  reflex  in  those  gloomy  eyes ; 
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For  all  its  lastrons  calm,  to  him 
The  northern  eve  is  sad  and  dim. 
Ah  me !  the  dreary  hills  and  trees. 

The  never-ending  moan  of  Tyne, 
The  thirst  for  purple  skies  and  seas, 

For  myrtled  slope  and  trellis'd  vine. 
The  pathway  worn  along  the  wall 
Year  after  year — and  no  recall ! 
Ah  me  !  of  every  guard  and  post. 

The  bonndmarks  of  imperial  sway. 
To  be  the  very  outermost, 

To  have  no  choice  but  to  obey ; 
Exile  of  discipline — ^no  less 
An  exile — ^in  a  wilderness ! 

VI. 

But  hath  he  found  no  comfort  here  ? 

Hath  his  long  weird  no  single  joy  ? 
For  lo !  upon  the  stonework  near 

Methinks  there  sits  a  noble  boy — 
Silent  and  eager  sits  apart, 
Intent  upon  a  wotk  of  art. 
A  noble  boy  !  with  glistn'ing  eyes, 

And  stout  bare  liinbs  and  curly  head, 
He  little  recks  of  other  skies. 

He  is  a  Briton  bom  and  bred ; 
And  all  his  childish  soul  the  while 
Is  centred  on  a  broken  tile. 
To  mark  his  serious  critic  air. 

To  mark  his  pucker'd  brow  expand. 
As  line  on  line  repays  his  care, 

And  grows  the  figure  'neath  his  hand  ; 
The  proud  content  with  which  he  eyes 
That  spearhead  of  portentous  size. 
Is  he  the  pledge  of  some  true  love 

In  myrtle  bower  first  confest, 
But  now  beneath  the  birchen  grove 

By  Tyne's  deep  murmur  luU'd  to  rest  ? 
Or  have  some  British  maid's  blue  eyes 

Cheer'd  the  pale  tint  of  British  skies  ? 

«  «  «  «  « 

Ye  guardian  powers !  shield  them  well 
When  all  the  shudd'ring  banks  of  Tyne 

Give  back  the  Caledonian  yell. 

And  'gainst  the  calm-eyed  Roman  line, 

Wave  behind  wave,  tumultuous  roar 

The  toirents  of  Barbarian  war.  h.  ?• 
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Is  the  Tery  old  days  of  onr  prosperity,  before  the  Keform  Bill  of 
1832i  wo  were  the  most  tinited  and  happy  community  under  the  sun. 
The  Hall  (the  Tudor  mansion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Lord  Rother- 
COnrt)  was  always  full  of  Tiaitora.  Every  one  knew  every  one  else, 
and  eveiy  one  knew  thoir  place.  Such  has  never  been  the  case 
since,  I  regret  to  say. 

We  used  to  return  two  members  to  Parliament,  always  gentle- 
men, and  we  had  eighteen  electors.  As  the  debates  on  the  Reform 
question  went  on,  we  began  to  fear  that  the  reckless  and  revolutionary 
action  of  the  Government  might  possibly  deprive  us  of  onerepresenta- 
tive,  and  there  was  a.  little  bickering  among  us  as  to  which  should 
go.  The  men  were  in  favour  of  retaining  Mr.  JelHcot,  of  Pilsty,  a 
geooine  typo  of  the  old  English  gentleman,  and  the  master  of  the 
fox-bounds.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unanimous  in 
faToar  of  young  Mr.  Aubrey,  of  Deane,  whose  wit  and  whose  elegant 
at&nners  did  honour  to  us  at  the  Court  of  our  Sovereign.  There 
me  DO  doabt  that  young  Anbrey  had  far  better  legs  for  small-clothes 
Uun  old  Jeliicot,  and  was  therefore  more  likely  to  shed  lustre  upon  us 
■t  the  somewhat  voigarised  levies  of  the  Sailor  ICing.  Yet  the 
oldest  men  said  that  he  wanted  the  more  solid  qaalitiea  of  Mr.  Jeliicot, 
who  had  in  twenty  years,  mainly  at  his  own  expense,  got  the  best 
Mood  in  England  into  the  pack,  and  had  (the  Vicar  said,  vrith  a  slight 
oatachresis)  done  with  it  as  Augustus  did  with  Rome,  found  it  a 
nbbh  of  mangy  dogs,  and  left  it  one  of  the  finest  packs  of  hounds  in 
the  kingdom.  Aubrey,  however,  turned  the  tide  in  his  favour  by 
ecming  to  the  hunt  ball  in  his  Court  dress,  of  breeches,  black-eilk 
fltockings,  and  diamond  shoe-buckles.  From  that  moment  it  was 
folt  that  a  man  who  would  propose  to  deprive  the  Court  of  bis  mia- 
goided  Sovereign  of  those  legs  was  no  better  than  a  malignant 
revolntionist.     Old  Jellicot's  doom  was  sealed. 

Little  did  we  dream  that  our  own  was  also.  Little  did  we  think 
what  the  iniquity  of  a  set  of  reckless  adventurers  can  accomplish 
when  once  in  power.  We  went  to  bed— metaphorically  speaking — 
diacoBaing  Aubrey's  legs,  and  awoke  to  find  ourselves  in  Schedule  A. 

Utterly  disfranchised  and  degraded,  with  the  bulwarks  of  our  liber- 
ties swept  away,  we  were  completely  paralysed.  The  Vicar  took  to  his 
bed  ;  but,  as  there  was  nothing  tho  matter  with  him,  and  as  there  was 
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no  one  else  to  do  dnty,  he  fonnd  it  incoHTenie&t  to  stay  there,  and*, 
getting  up  again,  relieved  bia  mind  in  Bcrmons,  which  we  reprinted, 
and  are  still  in  circulation  amongst  us.  Lord  Rothercourt,  being  more 
free  in  tbe  power  of  flight  than  the  Vicar,  at  once  deposited  his  proij 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  power  of  attorney  with  hia  golidtor, 
shut  up  the  Hall,  and  removed  to  Florence.  Nothing  was  eier  seen 
of  him  any  more,  save  at  extremely  raro  intervals.  He  opened  tlie 
Hall  again  for  a  short  time,  but  he  did  not  liko  it.  Ho  rarely  came 
there,  and  showed  but  little  hospitality  when  he  did.  A  Liberal 
man  contested  the  coonty  once,  and  my  lord  gave  as  indirectly  to 
nnderstand  that  he  did  not  very  strongly  object  to  him.  I  hope  we 
knew  our  duty.  No  aristocratic  dictation  for  us  now.  We  went 
to  the  poll  in  a  solid  phalanx  of  Hies  and  gigs,  and  sent  him  flying 
with  the  very  weapons  he  had  put  into  our  hands,  and  brought  in 
Aubrey  (now  getting  stout),  legs  and  nil. 

And  we  remain  to  this  present  day  a  peculiarly  isolated  and 

aospiciouB  oommnnity,  as  yon  will  see.     We  tlon't  like  strangen. 

I  have  used  the  word  '  we;'  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  all  these 

oanaes  which  have  led  to  oar  present  love  of  seclnsion  have  come  to 

i  from  hearsay.     I  was  obliged  to  give  them.     Now  yoa  shall  see 

as  we  were  in  the  year  1870. 

The  most  pestilent  revolntiouist  could  not  deny  that  we  lira  in 
one  of  the  most  beaatiful  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  People 
make  expeditions  to  come  and  see  ns  sometimes  from  ■  certain 
great  watering-placo,  and  take  their  dogs  into  the  churchyard,  where 
they  go  to  look  at  tbe  view  from  that  spot,  as  if  our  ancestors'  bones 
were  of  no  account  to  them,  as  is  possibly  the  case  ;  for  the  bones 
of  their  forefathers  (if  they  ever  had  any,  which  we  doabt)  are  nothing 
to  us.  And  indeed  we  are  well  worth  coming  to  see.  Here  I  speak 
more  of  our  town  and  of  its  surroundings  than  of  ourselTOs  in- 
dividually ;  for  the  three  Miss  Lopuses  are  sad  old  guys,  and  the 
five  .Miss  Courts  are  none  of  them  much  to  look  at,  except  Isabella, 
who  squints.  The  men  are  all  tolerable,  but  no  great  things.  I  am 
speaking  of  onr  scenery. 

Behind  our  tovrn,  to  the  north,  rises  the  Weald,  with  its  throe 
forests,  a  mass  of  nearly  unbroken  woodland.  To  the  south,  looking 
from  the  churchyard,  rolls  a  great  champaign  coontry,  densely 
wooded,  from  which  rises  one  great  mound,  about  three  miles  off, 
topped  with  a  mighty  old  castle,  rising  from  a  tiny  village,  which 
once,  like  ourselves,  returned  two  members.  Beyond  Scramber 
Castle  are  the  great  sheets  of  the  South-downs,  nitfa,  at  one  place, 
a  gleam  of  tbe  sea  through  a  rill  in  them.  A  broad  river  is  seen 
here  and  there,  making  its  way  through  the  country  towards  the 
above-mentioned  cleft  in  the  hills,  by  which  it  reaches  the  sea. 

Besides  tbe  Hall,  which  has  been  practically  disused,  there  j 
two  gentlemen's  seats  of  considerable  pretensions  :  one,  I ' 
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of  Sir  Silas  Bowyer ;  and  the  other,  The  Place,  George 
.'effcott,  Esquire,  Both  are  very  old  ;  and  the  latter,  with  ita  deer- 
^k,  would  rank  anywhere  else  as  a  first-class  count ry-honse,  only 
llie  empty  Hall  js  bo  niucli  more  important.  There  are  no  other 
Wholda,  with  one  exception.  Lord  Itothorcourt,  Hb  Silas,  and  Mr. 
Mcolt  hold  ail  the  land  in  the  parish,  and  a  great  deal  about ;  but 
&ete  ore  many  other  gentlemen's  houses,  rented  on  loug  leases 
frnoi  the  three  great  laadowners ;  and  so  there  is  most  excellent 
wdety. 

Yon  see  that  there  is  one  freehold  which  belongs  to  an  ontsidor 
— tliat  ia,  Ortley — one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  house  in  the 
pUco.  It  stands  in  the  main  street,  at  the  higher  end,  just  where 
Ute  road  which  leads  forestwards  begins-  to  dip  steeply  into  the  town. 
X  wall  of  massy  cut  stone  separates  it  from  the  street,  behind  which 
are  planted  over-green  oaks,  which  partly  shut  in  the  lower  port  of 
tbe  house  from  the  highway,  and  must,  our  people  thought,  make 
tlje  front  rooms  very  dark ;  though,  as  none  of  them  had  been  inside 
it  for  some  years,  this  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Above  these 
trees,  however,  the  beautiful  ancient /'j'/uJe  rises,  pierced  with  old 
mulhoDcd  windows,  and  overtopped  with  soaring  clustered  chininey- 
Btacks.  At  the  side  are  convenient  stables,  bnt  as  old  as  the 
house,  which  was  certainly  five  hundred  years.  It  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful place ;  but  it  was  rather  an  eyesore  to  our  two. Squires. 

It  belonged  to  a  rich  underwriter  iu  Loudon,  who  was  intensely 
disliked  by  the  community.  He  refused  to  sell  the  place  when  Sir 
Silos  made  him  (through  his  solicitors)  his  first'  and  last  offer  for  it, 
and  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  solicitors'  awe-struck  clerks,  that 
Sir  Silas  was  an  oS'ousive  old  ass  for  offering  to  buy  the  bouse  in 
which  his  father  had  been  horn.  It  was  known  that  Arthur  Vichera 
w&g  a  strong  Liberal ;  and  when  this  answer  was  reported  to  Sii 
Silas  he  spread  his  hands,  and  said,  '  You  see  what  these  fell:>ws 
ore — all  the  same ;  and  yet  that  fellow's  father  has  sat  at  my 
Other's  table,  and  conversed  vrith  my  sisters.' 

The  house  had  been  inhabited  for  at  least  twenty  years  by  two 
old  ladies — the  Miss  Digbys.  They  were  reputed  by  some  of  the 
tldets  to  have  been  ninety  when  they  came  there  ;  but  that  is  clearly 
on  impossibility,  because  they  aro  only  seventy-one  and  seventy-two 
respectively  now.  They  were  supposed  to  be  Arthur  Vickers's  aunts, 
■sd  as  he  declared  emphatically  that  they  were  not.  Sir  Silas  said 
that  they  in  all  probabihty  were.  They  never  were  seen  outside  tho 
houfle,  except  at  church,  and  then  they  only  slipped  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  communion  service,  and  stayed  until  every  ono  had  gone  to 
dinner  oi  lunch,  and  the  street  was  quiet.  There  were  mysterions 
rumours  about  their  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  being  the  finest 
in  the  parish ;  but  as  tholr  old  gardener  was  stone-deaf,  and  as  no 
one  else  had  ever  seen  it,  this  was  a  matter  of  speculation.     It  is 
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most  certain  that  on  one  occasion  the  old  kdies  had  allowea 

exhibit  roses  at  the  cottage-garden  show,  and  that  the  old  man  ba^^ 
caxried  everything  before  him,  to  the  aggravation  of  evory  olbe^^ 
gardener  in  the  pariah.     When  presented  with  two  sovereigns,  hc"'^ 
asked,  '  What  be  this  for  ?'      And  after  the  Rector  had  bellowBd 
ont  an  explanation  at  the  risk  of  apoplexy,  he  spat  npon  the  money, 
pocketed  it,  and  seized  bis  roses.     When  informed  that  they  were 
bought  by  Lady  Bowyer  for  five  shillings,  he  replied, '  She  be  darned ; 
she  be&nt  agoing  to  have  none  of  iny  bnds,  and  so  I  tell  her.' 
And  it  appeared  also  that  the  two  old  ladies  themselveB  were  ho 
terrified  by  their  succesB  that  they  never  allowed  him  to  exhibit 
again.     Of  other  incidents  regarding  the  Miss  Digbys  few  remain, 
except  that  of  their  having  set  their  main  chimney  on  fire  jnst  before 
cbnreh-time,  and  having  strennonsly  refased  external  aid,  leaving  it 
to  bum  out.     It  was  thought  that  the  end  of  it  would  bo  that  they 
would  be  comfortably  burnt  in  their  beds. 

Conceive  the  astonishment  of  our  town,  when  the  roadway  in  front 
of  their  house  was  choked  up  for  one  whole  day  with  furniture -vans 
from  Brighton,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  the  whole 
of  their  furniture  was  carted  away  to  that  place  in  four  monstrous 
wagons.  The  Miss  Digbys  themselves  were  the  last  pieces  of 
furniture  removed ;  they  were  taken  away  in  a  handsome  mysterious 
carriage,  having  previously  told  the  doctor — for  whom  the;  had  sent 
— that  they  had  eome  into  a  large  fortune,  and  were  going  to  live  in 
one  of  their  own  houses,  and  eee  a  httie  more  society. 

To  at  onco  invade  the  mysterious  house  and  garden  was  the  first 
idea  of  every  one.  Immediately  after  break&st  Miss  Lopua  was  on 
the  doorstep,  where  she  found  Sir  Silas  already  installed  knocking. 
They  were  mutually  confused,  but  his  gallantry  came  to  her  aid, 
and  they  were  soon  confidential.  He  resumed  the  hammering,  and 
at  lengtJi  old  Jabez  Crouch,  the  hero  of  the  roaes,  opened  the  door, 
keeping  the  chain  up. 

'  I  want  to  see  the  house,'  said  Sir  Silas. 

'  Then  you  jast  can't,'  said  Jabez. 

'  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir  ?'  said  Sir  Silaa  wrathAilly. 

'  Yes,  I  know  ye.     Ye  are  the  man  as  made  the  police 
pound  yer  own  pigs,  thinking  they  was  mine.     He  !  he !' 

'  Is  tho  house  to  let,  you  old  fool  ?'  said  Sir  Silas,  forions. 

'  No,  it  beant,  you  old  fool,'  said  Jabez,  «lninming  the  doorii 
his  face. 

To  have  received  this  rebuff  before  Mias  Lopns,  who  would 
carry  it  to  every  house  in  the  village  before  noon,  waa  too  much. 
Sir  Silas  turned  on  his  heels  and  left  her,  thereby  giving  her  to 
understand  that  she  might  do  her  worst,  which  she  did. 

For  three  months  that  honse  remained  empty.  Arthur  Vickera 
never  came  near  the  place,  and  what  his  intentions  were  about  t^H 
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was  an  esssperoting  mystery.     At  length   sudden   eigns  of 

moTement  were  apparent.     Fresh  fumiturG  was  moyed  in,  which, 

from  snch  glimpses  aa  could  be  got  of  it  by  a  caucus  of  the  neigh- 

(Kmrs,  vho  relieved  one  another,  seemed  very  good  and  abundant. 

The  arrival  of  a  semi-grand  piano  from  Broadwood's,  in  one  of  that 

■Gjm's  own   vans,  was  somewhat  an  event.     Agents  were  set  to 

diamine  the   men  who  brought  the  fumitore,  but  all  they  knew 

^Iwat  the  matter  was  that  it  came  from  the  Pantechnicon.     Some 

^^ne  (trust  me  it  was  Miss  Lopus)  hoard  the  piano  biding  tuned, 

^ud  the  tuner  of  it  was  waylaid  at  the  Bowyer  Arms  while  having 

■Snis  lunch,  previously  to  returning  to  town.     He  was  a  sharp  young 

SKznan,  and,  finding  that  he  was  being  pumped,  grew  mysterious,  until 

"Ahe  pumping  party  begged  him  to  put  a  name  to  anything  he  liked 

"^o    drink.      He  promptly  put  a  name  to    a  bottle  of  champagne, 

I£(£derer's  preferred,  if  obtainable.    As  it  was  obtainable,  the  other 

;jarty  had  to  order  it,  and  pay  for  it,  which  was  by  no  means  what 

lie    anticipated.      However,  at  the  price   of  ten -and -sixpence  he 

gained  the  information  that  the  piano  had  been  bought  and  paid  for 

l)y  Monsieur  Mallebranche. 

On  Saturday  evening  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  M.  Malle- 
branche had  arrived  with  bis  valet,  and  intense  excitement  prevailed. 
Several  extj'a  people  went  to  church  for  the  sake  of  gathering  all 
the;  could  about  this  mysterious  foreigner  from  their  neighbours  in 
the  churchyard  after  morning  service.  The  church  was  full  as 
usual — that  is,  very  full ;  the  Vicar  had  but  jnst  begun,  '  When  the 
wicked  man — '  when  in  he  came ;  I  don't  mean  the  wicked  man, 
bat  M.  Mallebranche,  one  of  the  best  fellows  In  Europe. 

He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  Frenchman,  aged  about  thirty-five, 
and  he  carried  a  large  Prayer-book,  He  advanced  up  the  aisle, 
smiling  right  and  left,  until  he  came  to  the  chancel.  There  ha 
paaaed,  bowed  politely  to  the  Vicar  (who  was  getting  through  '  Dearly 
beloved  brethren'  mechanically,  for  his  eye  was  fixed  on  this  astound- 
ing foreigner),  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  looked  modestly 
down  as  though  he  would  say,  '  MessieurE  et  mesdames,  voila  Malle- 
bninche  I' 

Lady  Bowyer,  as  nifo  of  the  lay  rector,  sat  inside  the  chancel. 
She  was  u  woman  who  not  only  thought  it  her  duty  to  go  to  church, 
but,  as  an  example  to  others,  to  go  with  a  vengeance ;  she  was  not 
only  the  best  but  the  most  expensively  dressed  woman  there,  and 
Mallclirancbe  saw  it.  She  had  her  pocket-handkerchief  in  one 
hand,  and  her  Prayer-book  in  the  other ;  aho  beckoned  to  the  dis- 
tiagniahed  foreigner  with  tho  first,  and  pointed  to  the  seat  beside 
her  with  tho  second.  Mallebranche  kissed  his  right  hand  (which 
held  his  Prayer-book)  to  her,  waved  it  aloft,  and  then,  with  his  left 
liand  on  his  breast  and  with  bowed  headj  came  and  took  his  place 
beside  her. 
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With  the  exception  of  waving  his  hand  abont  during  the  ranging, 
and  audibly  exclaiming,  '  Diable  /'  when  they  all  fell  dawn-stain 
together  in  the  middle  of  a  new  hymn  not  sufficiently  rehearsed,  he 
behaved  with  singular  goodness  through  the  service.     When  the 
sermon  came  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  secular  performance,  during 
which  he  thought  it  was  allowable  to  express  applause  or  disappro- 
bation^ though,  considering  the  sacredness  of  the  edifice,  in  a  mod^ed 
form.     He  frequently  disturbed  Lady  Bowyer  by  exclaiming,  '  Ma%$ 
oui ;'  and  once  horrified  her  by  letting  off  the  monosyllable  '  nan* 
several  times  in  rather  loud  staccato.     But  all  things  have  an  end, 
and  at  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  before  any  one  else 
had    gone    out,  M.  Mallebranche    arose,    bowed  deeply  to  Ladj 
Bowyer,  and  passed  down  the  aisle  with  his  hat  on,  holding  his 
Prayer-book  aloft  in  one  hand  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
waving  adieu  to  the  congregation  with  the  other. 

He  was  a  peculiar  man  undoubtedly,  but  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  obviously  a  man  of  distinction.  The  Vicar  determined  to  call 
on  him  the  next  day.  *  A  ohurch-goer,'  said  the  Yicar,  *  ought  to  be 
backed  up.  The  man  set  an  example  in  his  way,  no  doubt,  to  a 
great  many  others.     I  go  and  call  on  him.' 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  smart  young  footman  in  undress.  '  Is 
M.  Mallebranche  at  home  ?'  said  the  Vicar,  giving  his  card.  M. 
Mallebranche  was  certainly  at  home,  for  he  was  promptly  shown 
into  a  little  front  sitting-room,  where  that  distinguished  foreigner 
was  sitting  in  a  white  blouse  cleaning  a  pair  of  kid-gloves  with  a 
piece  of  indiarubber.  He  rose  at  once  to  welcome  the  Vicar,  not  in 
the  least  degree  disconcerted:  'These  foreigners,'  thought  the  Vicar, 
'never  are.' 

'  You  do  me  high  honour,  Monsieur  the  Vicar,'  he  said,  in  good 
English  with  a  foreign  accent.  '  I  was  profoundly  touched  witfa 
your  sermon  of  yesterday — '  Here  he  ran  to  the  door  and  whispered 
something  to  the  footman. 

'  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,  sir,'  said  the  Vicar.  '  Have  yon 
taken  this  house  for  long  ?  You  will  find  this  a  charming  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

'  It  must  be  so,  when  I  receive  such  condescension  from  i 
gentleman  in  your  position,'  said  M.  Mallebranche. 

'  Not  at  all,  sir.    The  pleasure  is  mutual.' 

M.  Mallebranche  could  only  bow  and  spread  his  hands  on  eacl 
side  of  his  head.  '  Will  you  excuse  me  for  one  moment  ?'  he  said 
and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  left  the  room,  and  returned  om 
of  the  most  perfectly-dressed  and  distingtii  men  that  the  Vicar  Ium 
ever  seen. 

He  made  himself  so  extremely  agreeable  during  the  next  hall 
hour  that  the  Vicar  determined  that  he  must  be  introduced  to  societji 
He  had  a  dinner-party  for  that  evening,  and  young  Johnny  Jeffiwt 
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could  not  eome.  There  was  a  place  vacant.  '  This  man,'  he  said, 
'  k  s  perfect  geDtleman,  though  his  ways  are  singular  and  fantastic. 
I  mli  have  him  ;'  and  there  and  then  he  asked  M.  Mailebranche  to 
Earner  that  eTenlng,  apologising  for  short  notice. 

A[.  Mallebranche  was  overjoyed ;  this,  he  said,  was  the  real 
JSngUsh  hospitality  of  which  he  had  heard  80  mnch ;  he  woold 
cjome.  Wonld  the  Ticar  add  his  kindnesB  by  showing  him  the  post- 
oflBee ;  the  Vicar  would  be  only  too  happy ;  and  M.  Mallebranche 
dashed  np-stairs  to  arrange  his  costume  de  promenade,  naturally 
snpposiug  that  the  Vicar  would  remain  in  the  same  place. 

But  the  moment  the  coast  was  clear  the  artful  Vicar,  an  enthn- 
siiistic  horticulturist,  determined  to  have  a  look  at  that  famous  back 
garden  from  which  the  wondrous  roses  had  come.  Ten  steps  brought 
him  to  the  large  door  which  opened  on  it.  He  stood  utterly 
amazed ;  there  was  certainly  no  garden  in  the  conoty  comparable 
to  ibe  one  which  the  two  old  women  with  their  deaf  gardener  had 
nude. 

It  waa  a  mass  of  treUised  and  standard  roses,  mixed  with  holly- 
bocks,  Spanish  irises,  tnberoas  irises,  and,  in  short,  almost  every 
flower  which  his  practised  eye  could  call  np  to  his  memory,  backed 
*»  Ijy  espalier  apple-trees.  He  had  never  seen  anything  hke  it  in 
■Ua  hfe,  bat  in  an  instant  he  did  not  see  it  at  all.  The  moon  looks 
pale  when  the  aan  is  shining. 

From  a  side-walk  there  came  into  the  centre  walk  the  most 
veanlifol  blonde  woman  that  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  npon  ;  her 
loose,  and  one  perfect  golden  earl  had  fallen  over  her  fore- 
She  was  dressed  in  a  white  morning  wrapper,  and,  with  the 
perfection  of  her  face,  looked  very  much  hke  the  rose 
»h«  was  pausing  to  examine,  the  jatme  D'Espray.  She 
rtsrried  upon  her  roanded  arm  a  child  as  beautiful  as  herself,  with 
bare  feet,  neck,  and  head,  dressed  only  in  a  sky-blue  tunic.  She 
pot  the  child  down  whilst  she  gathered  a  rose,  and  the  boy  bathed 
his  hare  feet  among  the  low-growing  flowers  beside  him. 

When  M.  Mallebranche  came  back  equipped  for  the  promenade 
he  found  the  Vicar  reading  the  Times,  and  apologised  for  having 
kept  him  waiting.  The  Vicar,  however,  said  that  he  had  been  well 
amused,  and  they  departed  down  the  street. 

To  say  that  M.  Mallebranche  had  a  new  idea  every  ten  etepa, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  get  in  front  of  the  Vicar,  stop 
him,  aad  put  his  bands  on  his  shoulders  until  he  had  explained  it, — 
to  say  that  he  smiled  sweetly  at  every  woman  ho  met,  and  took  oS 
his  hat  to  every  man, — wonld  be  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
U.  MallebniQcbe  came  from  one  of  the  departments  of  Dordogne, 
Lot,  Areyron,  Lot  et  Garonne,  or  Gironde ;  even  now  better  known 
u  Oascouy.  The  Vicar  found  time  to  ask  him  if  be  was  a  roarned 
Dun ;  he  at  once  grew  mysterious,  drew  tbo  Vicar's  arm  close  in  his 
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own,  and  whispered  no,  that  there  were  myateriea  in  aU  families. 
He  then  threw  the  Vicar  off  with  a  sagaciou3  look,  and  his  finger  on 
his  lips :  turning  round  to  make  that  eign  of  secrecy  once  more,  ho 
backed  against  a  lamp-post  and  knocked  hie  hat  off.  For  a  moment 
he  was  desolated,  but  in  bis  eagerness  to  relieve  the  Vicar's  mind 
about  his  hat,  he  stood  with  it  in  one  hand  while  be  waved  the  other 
to  the  reverend  gentleman  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

'  It's  very  curious,'  said  the  Vicar ;  '  a  woman  like  that  would 
never  take  up  with  a  fantastic  fool,  thongh  the  fellow  is  handsome 
and  a  gentleman.  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  it  officially,  and  the 
women  must  find  it  out  for  themselves.  I'll  be  bound  old  Lopos 
will,  if  she  don't  invent  it.' 

And  BO  the  Vicar  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  anything  at 
aU  about  the  flower-garden,  and  M.  Mallebranche  came  to  dinner. 

He  was  a  great  success ;  his  manners,  though  fantastic  and  pro- 
noncc,  were  extremely  good;  he  had  travelled  greatly,  and  had  an 
immense  fund  of  anecdote,  but  he  did  not  talk  too  much ;  and  in  all 
matters  English  he  sat  at  Sir  Silas  Bowyer's  feet  and  heard  his 
words,  which  made  Sir  Silas  declare  that  he  was  the  most  intelligent 
fellow  for  a  foreigner  he  ever  met,  and  be  at  once  asked  him  to  din- 
ner the  next  day  hut  one,  an  invitation  which  was  received  with 
effusion.  Squire  Jefi'cott  was  not  to  be  behind,  and  fixed  him  for 
the  day  after.  When  they  told  these  facts  to  their  ladies  up-st&iis 
they  received  the  royal  assent  with  the  utmost  gracionsness. 

Not  only  could  Mallebranche  play  the  piano,  but  be  could  sing, 
and  did  both  with  brilliancy  and  good  taste.  The  Vicar's  dinner- 
hour  was  early,  as  befitted  a  clergyman,  and  also  left  time  for  a 
rubber  of  whist  before  the  carriages  were  ordered,  Mallebranche 
played  to  perfection.  Sir  Silas  Boivyer  trumped  bis  best  spade,  and 
then,  seeing  what  ho  had  done,  grew  red  in  the  face  with  consterna- 
tion, thinking  what  would  have  happened  to  him  had  he  been  play- 
ing with  Jefi'cott  for  his  partner ;  hut  Mallebranche  was  ravished,  and 
proved  triumphantly  to  Sir  Silas  at  the  end  of  the  hand  that  he  had 
saved  the  odd  trick  by  this  original  stroke  of  genius.  Sir  Silas 
naturally  thought  that  a  man  who  would  not  only  condone  but  excuse 
such  a  fearful  bitisc,  which  would  have  made  Jeffcott  as  savage  as  a 
bear  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  was  a  man  to  be  cultivated. 

The  two  other  dinner-parties  passed  with  equal  success,  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  that  niauvaiii  sujct  Arthur  Vickera  had 
done  some  good  to  the  place  at  last  by  finding  such  an  admirable 
tenant.  In  the  mean  time  Ortley  remained  an  utter  mystery,  no 
one  coming  in  or  going  out  of  it ;  M.  Mallebranche  transacting  all 
bis  own  business  in  the  town,  and  paying  royally.  All  Miss  Lopna 
could  discover  was,  that  he  (after  the  manner  of  his  nation  donbtl^) 
consumed  a  vast  quantity  of  milk. 

I  now  approach  the  most  fearful  catastrophe  which  had  o 
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in  oBf  jjlflce  since  tbe  Reform  Bill.  A  week  after  the  arrival  of  M. 
imiebraoche,  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses  was  seen  driving  into 
the  Uiwn.  They  were  driven  by  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  young 
one  sitting  beside  Mm ;  they  wore  wideawake  hats  and  were  smoking. 
The  horses  had  on  knee-caps,  and  the  body  of  the  carriage,  which 
WBS  open,  was  filled  with  stable  furniture  of  the  lighter  kind  done 
np  in  horae-mgs.  It  wa3  a  gentleman's  carriage,  with  a  coachman 
md  groom  travelling ;  it  asked  its  way  to  Ort:ley,  and  to  Ortley  it 
ilroTe ;  it  was  M.  Mailebranche's  carriage,  and  a  very  handsome 
equipage  it  was. 

Late  that  evening  a  wiry-haired  square-faced  man  abont  forty, 
Imidng  every  inch  a  gentleman's  coachman,  came  into  the  patlonr 
of  the  Bowyer  Arras,  aod  sat  down  for  a  smoke  and  a  glass  of  some- 
thing. Sir  Silas  Bowyer's  coachman  at  once  came  and  fraternised 
■rith  bim  08  one  of  the  craft,  and  they  were  soon  deep  in  confabula- 
tion abont  where  they  had  previously  lived,  '  their'  horses,  and  so 
fivth.  When  the  time  came  to  go,  Sir  Silas's  coachman  proposed 
to  walk  np  the  street  with  the  new  coachman,  and  they  strolled  away 
together. 

'  They  seem  a  comfortable  sort  down  here,'  said  the  new  coachman. 
'  They  are  that,'  said  Sir  Silas's  coachman. 
'I  shonld  think  so,'  said  the  new  coachman,  'hut  they  carries 
»  too  far ;  bang  it  all,  I  say,  draw  a  line  somewhere.' 
'  What  d'ye  mean  ?'  said  Sir  Silas's  coachman-. 
'  Why,  I'm  blessed  if  they  haven't  had  our  valet  out  to  dinner 
"*>*e  times.     He  has  been  telling  me  about  it.' 
'Yonr  valet!'  said  the  other,  aghast. 

*Afa,  Mallebranchei'  said  the  new  coachman,  'he  is  our  valet 
■~~— I  shonld  say  master's.' 

'  Then  who  ia  your  master  ?'  said  the  other. 
*My  master  is  Mr.  Rich,'  said  the  new  coachman,  and  whistled. 
'Bnt  Sir  Silas  will  blow  his  brains  out,'  said  his  coachman. 
'I  can't  help  that,'  said  the  new  coachman,     '/sha'n't  lose  my 
pUce  if  be  does.     What  were  all  you  people  abont  ?' 
'  But  why  did  not  the  man  say  who  he  was  ?' 
'  He.'  he  took  it  all  as  a  matter-of-course — he  has  never  been  in 
England  before.     He  was  with  master  years  ago  in  his  travels,  and 
master  sent  for  him  again  after  an  interval ;  that  is  all.    Good-night.' 

This  was  the  end  of  the  fearinl  exclusivenesa  of  our  leading  people. 
This  was  the  awful  disaster  which  would  be  all  over  the  county  in 
a  few  days.  People  who  pished  and  pshawed  at  a  Wbig  nobleman, 
becftDse  Ms  grandfather  had  been  a  lawj-er,  had  taken  to  their  bosoms 
a  common  foreign  volet,  and  introduced  him  to  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. And  tbe  cup  of  their  misery  was  fall  when  they  reflected  that 
the  objectionable  Whig  nobleman,  Lord  Shaw,  had  been  introduced 
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to  bim  by  Sir  Silas  in  hia  own  wife's  drawing-room  as  a  distinguished 
and  accomplished  foreigner.  How  ho  would  langh  at  them  all  over 
the  country  !  In  the  first  interview  between  Mr.  Jeffcolt  and  Sir 
Silas,  tbe  latter  snggested  tbat  M.  Mallebranche  should  be  at  onoe 
locked  up  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond ;  bat  cooler  counsels  prevuJed. 

Both  of  them  were  excellent  and  high-minded  gentlemen,  and 
confessed  to  one  another  that  the  man  had  never  for  an  instant  rft- 
presented  himself  in  any  light  whatever,  and  in  all  probability  acted 
in  ignorance  of  English  customs.  It  waa  obvious  that  the  blunder- 
ing Vicar  was  solely  to  blame,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  go 
at  onco  to  the  Vicarage  and  poor  ont  the  vials  of  their  wrath  on  his 
devoted  head. 

They,  however,  were  only  met  by  the  Tiear's  wife,  who  toU 
thorn  that  dear  Ambrose  had  received  such  a  violent  nervous  Hbo<A 
by  this  fearful  discovery,  that  Atkins  (our  doctor)  had  ordered  hin 
instantly  off  to  Tnnbridge  Wells,  and  that  he  was  probably  balf-Wftj 
there.  Of  conrse  they  could  say  nothing  to  the  man's  wife  in  hu 
absence,  that  would  be  cowardly,  but  they  comforted  themselves  hf 
the  reflection  that  the  Vicar  must  come  back  some  time,  and  then— 
In  the  mean  time  they  left  the  wretched  woman  to  the  tender  mennas 
of  Mrs.  Jeffcott  and  Lady  Bowyor,  feeling  assured  that  she  was  in 
skilful  and  experienced  hands.  But  on  those  ladies  waiting  on  Hib, 
Vicar  at  two,  they  were  informed  by  the  servant  that  missis  baA 
received  a  telegram  from  master,  saying  that  he  was  much  worse) 
and  had  gone  off  to  Tunbridge  Wella,  after  him,  by  the  one  o'clock 
train.  There  was  no  one  left  for  them  to  vent  their  wrath  upon  but 
the  children,  and  even  in  the  heat  of  their  anger  they  were  forced  to 
coofess  tbat  they  at  least  were  blameless  of  their  misgnided  parents' 
guilt. 

At  fonr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Lopns  arrived  breathless 
at  Lady  Bowyer's  door.  Things  were  infinitely  worse  than  they 
expected.  At  three  o'clock  a  most  elegant  carriage,  vdth  coachman 
and  footman  in  livery,  had  driven  out  of  the  yard  at  Ortley,  had 
drawn  up  to  the  door,  and  into  it  had  got  a  most  beantifhlly- dressed 
woman,  ^tith  a  Uttle  boy,  of  whom  nothing  had  ever  been  heard 
before.  The  atrocious  wretch  Mallebranche  had  packed  her  into  the 
vehicle  with  every  symptom  of  affection  and  empretiacment ;  and  then 
the  brazen  creature  had  driven  off,  holding  np  her  boy  to  kisa  his 
hand  to  Mallebranche.  "Who  u-as  that  woman?  Miss  Lopus  re- 
quired Lady  Bowycr  to  tell  her  on  the  spot. 

'Well,  she  is  evidently  not  Madame  Mallebroncbe,'  said  Lady 
Bowyer,  who  was  a  really  good  creature.  '  I  can  t«ll  her  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  afae  doesn't  darken  my  doors  afl«T  the  trick  which  haa 
been  played  on  us  by  that  establishment.  No  more  Btrangcrs  for 
me,  if  you  please.  We  have  broken  through  oar  roles  for  once,  and 
yoQ  see  what  bos  come  of  it.' 
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veraally  agreed  by  every  lady  in  the  place  that  the 
naaii  calling  herself  Rich  and  living  at  Ortley  was  not  known  to 
exist;  that  she  was  not  to  bo  looked  at  or  spokon  to,  or  her  doings 
to  Im  considered  in  any  way,  save  as  being  utterly  bolon'  notice. 
And  then,  with  a  trifling  inconsistency,  dear  LopuB  {who  lived  oppo- 
tite)  was  told  oS  to  watch  the  creature  night  and  day,  and  report  to 
the  general  caucus  everything  she  did. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday — the  Sunday  nost  after  Mallebranche's 
debut  as  the  disUngnished  foreigner.  'Ihe  wretch  was  there,  but 
not,  I  promise  you,  in  Lady  Bowyer's  pew  this  time.  Ha  beamed 
serenely  round  on  the  congregation,  and  when  they  came  to  that 
part  in  the  hymn  where  they  broke  down  the  Sunday  before,  he 
looked  round  with  his  hand  raised  to  intreat  silence  from  the  non- 
petformers  and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  singers.  When  they  got 
throngh  the  passage  Bnccoasfully  ha  said  alond,  '  Tres  bien ;'  and 
Lady  Bowyer  having  been  prompted  by  her  evil  genius  to  look  round, 
he  bowed  to  her  with  a  sweet  smile  and  his  hand  on  his  heart.  He 
cotujiletely  paralysed  the  poor  curate,  who  made  so  many  mistakes 
in  the  service  that  he  was  humbly  thankful  that  the  Vicar  was  Tory 
iil  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  and  not  there  to  '  give  if  him  in  the  vestiy 
'flei  service. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  communion  service  a  grinding 
of  wheels  was  heard  outside  the  chorch.  The  door  snning,  and 
*^ety  one  looked  round.     Tt  was  Mrs.  Rich. 

She  walked  coolly  ap  the  aisle,  leading  her  little  boy  by  the 
i^aiid,  looking  right  and  left  for  a  vacant  seat.  Having  seen  one, 
^he  took  possession  of  it ;  and  having  seated  the  child  on  the  bench, 
kselt  down  herself.  She  had  coolly  taken  two  of  Uiss  Lopus's  seats, 
•ho  held  three  in  virtue  of  her  two  sisters,  who  were  very  much 
U  London.  Mrs.  Rich,  Miss  Lopus  remarked,  must  have  known 
whikt  a  liberty  she  was  taking,  becanao  cards  were  nailed  on  the 
desk  of  ever)'  seat,  and  Miss  Lopus  saw  her  read  her  two  sisters' 
tuuncB  before  she  opened  her  book.  She  attended  to  the  service, 
Utd  seetuod  peeoliarly  famihar  with  the  resfionBea.  During  sermon- 
time  the  boy  went  asleep,  and  she  took  him  on  her  lap.  But  very 
few  people  attended  to  the  sermon,  for  undoubtedly  Mrs.  Rich  was 
the  moat  singularly  splendid  woman  who  had  been  seen  in  that 
church  for  many  a  long  day,  and  there  were  few  who  had  caught  a 
gliiD[>8e  of  her  who  did  not  think  about  her.  Mollebranche  gave  no 
sign  of  vivacity  ailcr  her  arrival,  but  copied  the  style  and  position  of 
Sir  Silas  Bowyer  with  great  success. 

When  the  sermon  was  over  she  woke  her  boy ;  and  when  the 
congregation  passed  out  she  went  also,  almost  last,  leading  him, 
and  looking  abont  at  the  grand  old  chnrch  as  if  she  liked  it.  Coming 
uat  nearly  last,  she  was  naturally  mixed  up  with  the  very  best  of 
oar  people,  who  always,  as  in  a  procession,  bring  up  the  rear. 
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Slie  was  completely  and  utterly  nnconacions  of  their  presence, 
as  slie  sauntered  out  into  the  churchyard,  where  they  were  all  stand- 
ing ahout  and  talking  to  one  another.  They,  however,  were  perfectly 
conscious  of  ft  fi- presence,  and  left  off  talking.  When  she  was  in  tbo 
middle  of  tbem  she  saw  something  which  attracted  her  eye  ;  it  was  a 
beautiful  stone  cross.  Lady  Bowyer  and  Miss  Lopus  were  between 
her  and  it,  and  she  advanced  quietly  towards  them.  ^^H 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  '  hat  I  should  like  to  look  &fr^^| 
gravestone.'  ^^M 

They  made  room  for  her  with  a  vengeance,  and  she  bowed. 

She  then  went  slowly  up  to  the  lych-gate,  nnder  which  she 
took  sheiter  from  the  sun.  There  were  five  carriages  there,  and 
hers  was  the  last.  She  saw  her  footman  waiting,  and  he  came 
running  up. 

'  Draw  round,  please,'  he  said  to  Mrs.  JefTcott's  coachman,  who 
stopped  the  way,  '  for  Mrs.  Rich's  carriage.'  

The  man  laughed  in  his  face,  and  several  of  the  footmen  a 
ing  round  joined. 

Mrs,  Rich  smiled  pleasantly. 

'  Tell  James  to  draw  np  the  carriage  outside.' 

This  was  done,  and  the  assembled  ladies  in  the  churchyard  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Rich  take  np  her  boy  and  dexterously  go 
under  the  frothing  noses  of  old  Mrs.  Cmden's  carriage- horses,  re- 
ceiving not  a  little  of  their  foam  on  her  incomparable  gown.  She  was 
beaten,  though  from  the  peculiarly  careless  air  with  which  she  drove 
away  she  did  not  seem  to  know  it. 

'  If,'  said  Mrs.  Jeffcott,  '  she  had  kept  herself  to  herself  I  should 
have  said  nothing;  but  to  come  to  church,  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  service,  is  too  much.  However,  she  has  had  her  lesson,  and 
I  hope  she  will  profit  by  it," 

But  there  were  a  few  words  at  the  Bowyer  Arms  that  night 
which  were  attended  to.  About  half-past  nine  there  appeared  in 
that  temple  of  harmony  and  concord  the  coachman,  the  groom,  and 
the  footman  of  Mrs.  Rich,  who  sat  down  together.  The  footman 
opened  the  ball  hy  addressing  Mr.  Jeffcott's  coachman,  one  of  th« 
most  awful  people  in  the  place.  ^H 

'I  say,  old  man,  why  did  not  you  draw  round  to-day  wlut^H 
told  you  ?'  ^H 

'  What !'  said  the  coachman.  ^* 

'  I  aay,  why  did  you  not  draw  round  when  my  mistress's  carriage 
was  called  ?  13ecanse  if  jou  don't  do  it  next  time  you  will  find  me 
on  the  box  alongside  of  you  in  double-quick  time.' 

'Indeed  !'    said  Jeffcott's  coachman. 

'  Yes,  and  indeed  I'  said  Mrs.  Rich's  coachman.  '  You  country 
boobies  want  licking  into  shape'  (here  the  groom  laughed  offen- 
eively).  'Why,  yonr  masters  and  mistresses  ain't  ladies  and  g     ~^ 
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mon  ;  they  took  our  valet  for  a  gentlemaa  and  had  him  out.  Ha ! 
ht!  Not  that  he  is  not  a  better  gentleman  than  half  of  them. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  don't  stare  at  a  Btrange  young  lady  as  jour 
people  did  in  the  churchyard  to-day,  as  Mallobranche  watched  and 
saw.  And  yon  may  tell  jour  old  woman  (the  wretch  meant  Mra. 
Jeffcott)  that  if  she  don't  make  yon  tool  your  old  shandrydan  out  of 
my  mistress's  way  I'll  pole  her  in  the  small  of  her  back.  We  are 
Dot  used  to  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail.' 

Sir  Silas's  coachman  did  all  he  could  to  restore  the  harmony  of 
the  evening ;  but  Mrs.  Rich's  three  servants  were  pecnharly  haughty 
vA  resolnte,  and  as  they  had  incomparably  the  finest  equipage  in 
the  place  they  carried  considerable  weight.  Besides,  their  masters 
had  certainly  made  fools  of  themselves  about  M.  Mallebranche. 
That  vetKu^ile  character,  when  he  discovered  his  own  exact  position 
in  the  English  social  scale — -that  is  to  say,  the  parlour  of  the 
Bowyer  Anns — was  infinitely  amnsed.  His  role  in  hfe,  he  said, 
"W  to  fascinate  and  to  charm  :  he  set  himself  to  work  to  do  so.  In 
addition  to  being  a  good  musician,  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  most 
ixlatiralile  amateur  actor,  and  he  very  soon  ntllised  the  experiences 
"f  high  English  country  life  which  he  had  lately  enjoyed.  In  the 
character  of  Sir  Silas  Bowyer  this  thankless  wretch  used  to  bring 
«e  groom  dovm  to  dinner  with  such  a  perfect  imitation  of  Sir  Silas 
™t  hia  own  coachman  choked  with  laughter.  He  was  very  fine  as 
Mr.  Jeffcott,  laying  down  the  law  after  dinner ;  but  perhaps  he  was 
l«at  in  Miss  Lopus,  when  he,  making  the  landlord  act  Lady  Bowyer, 
onrat  swiftly  and  mysteriously  into  the  room  with  some  new  detail 
of  village  gossip. 

Bnt  of  all  this  Edith  Rich  knew  and  cared  nothing  whatever. 
She  had  her  boy  and  the  flowers,  and  the  country  was  beautiful  and 
the  summer  fine ;  and  there  was  her  music  and  her  reading  and  her 
<lnwing,  and  when  she  liked  she  could  go  for  a  drive  :  and  he  was 
coining  soon ;  and  what  could  she  want  more,  eave  that  he  should 
come? 

As  far  &8  she  had  noticed  the  people,  which  was  very  little,  they 
to  her  singularly  brusque  and  ill-mannered;  but  she  never 
troubled  herself  about  them,  or  dreamt  that  they  troubled  themselves 
ftbout  her.  It  was  some  Uttle  time  before  Mallebranche  had  the 
courage  to  tell  her  about  his  adventures  among  the  torritorial  aris- 
tocracy of  those  parts,  which  he  did  with  infinite  hnmour.  She  wae 
delighted  and  amused  beyond  measure,  but  added,  '  Edgar  will  be 
Teiy  ftDgry.'  '  Ma  foi,  madame,'  said  Mallebranche,  '  the  anger  of 
M.  Kdgor  is  not  terrifying  by  any  moans  to  those  who  know  him. 
If  madame  laughs,  he  laughs  also;  should  she  were  ever  to  frown,  he 
would  woep.'  Edith  was  obliged  ito  allow  that  such  was  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  the  weeping,  of  which  she  did  not  consider 
Edgar  capable. 

Tinai>  BMMitB,  Vol.  IX.   F.8.  Vol.  XXIX.  Cl 
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Now  the  profonnd  powers  of  mimicry  possessed  by  onr  Mall 
branche  were  too  notorious  not  to  find  their  way  to  the  ears  of  tJ 
principal  persons  held  up  to  ridicule  by  this  rascal  of  a  Fren^ 
valet.  Smarting  still  and  hotly  under  the  disgrace  of  haying  be€ 
deceived  by  him,  they  were  furious  that  he  should  betray  their  Ti< 
lated  confidence  (that  was  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Jeffcott's)  by  snch 
line  of  conduct.  Mallebranche  looked  into  petty  sessions  one  mon 
ing ;  and  the  same  night  at  the  inn,  when  he,  as  Sir  Silas  on  tt 
bench,  gave  the  footman  six  weeks,  the  imitation  was  so  perfect  thi 
the  laughter  was  heard  to  the  end  of  the  street.  The  villun  wi 
bringing  justice  itself  into  ridicule. 

He  was  doing  his  mistress  no  good,  or  indeed  no  harm  agai 
because  she  knew  and  cared  nothing  about  the  matter.  But  a! 
was  most  utterly  tabooed,  and  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  fiu 
Her  only  hope  had  been  that  no  dreary  people  would  come  and  ci 
on  her ;  and  she  had  her  wish. 

The  two  younger  servants  were  not  quite  so  reticent  as  i 
older  ones,  and  there  was  worm«d  out  of  them  that  they  had  neitl 
of  them  seen  their  master  or  knew  anything  about  him,  his  pi 
fession,  or  his  means,  save  that  they  had  been  hired  by  M.  Mai 
branche,  and  believed  that  the  coachman  had  been  a  long  time 
the  family ;  and  this  getting  about,  it  became  evident  that  tin 
was  no  Mr.  Rich  at  all. 

She  had  been  a  month  in  her  new  home  when  Johnny  Jeffc< 
and  two  other  young  men,  standing  in  front  of  the  Bowyer  Arn 
were  aware  of  a  remarkably  fine-looking  and  well-dressed  man,  w 
approached  them,  reined  up,  and  asked  them  the  way  to  Oril< 
They  all  answered  at  once,  so  that  he  could  not  hear  what  tii 
said;  but  at  a  second  attempt  Johnny  Jeficott  was  allowed 
speak.  The  stranger  raised  his  hat  and  rode  in  the  direction  in 
cated,  and  then  Johnny  Jeffcott  rushed  home  to  tell  his  moth 
but  with  only  half  the  news ;  for  immediately  afterwards  a  gra 
iippeared,  mounted  on  one  good  horse  and  leading  another.  B< 
horses  were  in  travelling  trim,  and  the  man  also  asked  his  way 
Ortley.  James  Bowyer  and  Willy  Lorson  at  once  separated 
bear  the  news,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  known  all  over  the  place  t1 
Mrs.  Rich's  protector  had  arrived,  and  had  brought  some  splem 
cattle  with  him. 

Meanwhile  the  unconscious  object  of  their  solicitude  dismounl 
and  passed  through  the  house.  Edith  was  lying  on  a  couch  am( 
her  flowers  when  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her  and  she  came 
them.  After  a  moment,  she  looked  carefully  in  his  face,  and  sa 
*  Must  we  go  hence  ?' 

*  Not  yet,'  he  replied. 

*  Thank  God  !'  she  said ;  '  a  little  more  peace  and'  hap^na 
Edgar,  I  am  so  utterly  happy  now  that  I  wish  it  would  last  for  em 
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'  False  woman,  do  you  mean  that — mean  that  yon  have  not 
missed  me  ?' 

'Not  a  bit/  she  said,  laughing;  ' I  knew  that  you  were  doing 
your  duty.  Nevertheless,  my  darling,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back 
again.     Let  ns  at  once  come  and  see  boy.' 

That  accomplished  Mallebranche  considered  that  the  time  was 
oome  when  his  pent-np  feelings  should  find  vent,  and  he  cast  himself 
in  his  master's  arms,  too  overcome  to  speak,  amidst  the  uproarious 
laughter  of  Edgar  and  Edith  Rich. 

'Mallebranche,  you  great  Gascon  fool,'  said  Edgar,  'will  you 
leave  me  alone  ?  You  get  worse  every  year.  What  fool's  tricks  has 
be  been  playing  since  he  was  down  here,  Edith  ?' 

Had  Edith  known  one  quarter  and  told  it,  I  fear  that  even 
Edgar  would  have  been  angry.  Edith  told  him  all  she  knew — the 
liiatory  of  the  three  dinner-parties,  and  their  lamentable  conse- 
quences, during  which  recital  Mallebranche  dried  his  tears  and  sub- 
sided into  a  broad  grin.  Edgar's  laughter  was  uproarious  again, 
kut  he  ended  by  saying, 

'  You  have  ruined  me,  Mallebranche ;  but  the  idiots  brought  it 
<^  themselves.     Have  you  explained,  Edith,  my  love  ?' 

'  I  have  hacd  no  opportunity,'  she  said ;  '  not  a  human  being 
i^as  been  near  me,  I  am  happy  to  say.' 

'What  a  shame!'  said  Edgar.  '  I  wondered  you  never  men- 
tioned your  neighbours  to  me.  Well,  my  dear,  we  must  contrive 
U)  do  without  them  at  present.' 

If  Mrs.  Rich  looked  well  in  her  carriage,  she  looked  still  better 
OD  horseback  beside  her  husband.  They  rode  away  alone  very  much, 
light  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  sometimes,  and  they  seemed  a 
enrions  Darby-and-Joan  pair,  whom  no  one  could  make  out  at  all. 
Sonde  people  would  have  called  on  them  now,  but  they  hardly  could 
after  neglecting  her  for  so  long.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  there 
was  a  flower-show  and  a  fancy  bazaar  in  Sir  Silas's  park,  to  which 
the  admission  was  by  payment.  The  Riches  came  and  brought  boy. 
They  knew  no  one,  and  had  peculiarly  the  look  of  by  no  means  de- 
siring to  do  so.  They  bought  largely  and  paid  whatever  was  asked 
of  them,  and  then  walked  away,  leaving  a  sense  of  inferiority  on 
every  one  else, — perhaps  because  they  talked  nothing  but  French 
to  one  another  the  whole  time,  which  language  it  appeared  boy 
understood  as  well  as  his  own,  as  might  possibly  be  expected  from 
the  son  of  the  charge  d'affaires  at  Marseilles,  in  which  town  boy 
had  been  bom,  and  in  which  his  little  brother  lay  buried. 

The  Riches  having  departed,  Mallebranche,  having  paid  his  money 
like  another,  proclaimed  the  town  en  fete ;  which  he  explained  to  the 
coachman  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  a  state  of  siege,  but  with  a 
difference. 

'  When  a  town  is  en  fete,  my  dearly  beloved^'  he  aaid^  '  t\va 
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^ople  do  everything  thaj  like ;  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  siege,  the 
army.     We  are  of  the  people,  therefore  let  ua  amuae  ourselves.' 

His  way  of  amusing  hiraself  was  this.  He  went  up  to  Lady 
Bowycr's  stall,  and,  bowing  to  that  lady,  bought  and  paid  for  a  suit 
of  baby  clothes,  knitted  by  her  own  imperial  hand.  He  at  once  tied 
the  hood  over  his  head,  fastening  it  securely  under  hia  chin,  and 
put  ou  the  cloak  hussar -fash  ion  over  his  left  arm.  So,  leaving  the 
stockings  on  the  counter  with  an  air  as  though  he  could  not  even 
see  such  things  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  he  departed,  to  walk  about 
the  grounds  in  this  astounding  guise;  as  Lady  Bowyer  said,  '  spoil- 
ing the  whole  thing.'     Perhaps  he  meant  to. 

But  no  one  could  do  anything.  The  whole  county,  or  that  part 
of  it  there  asaembled,  knew  that  this  was  the  valet  whom  our  people 
had  had  out  to  dinner.  Mallebranche  ended  by  purchasing  a  rug, 
made  hy  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Tilgate,  pinning  it  round  hia 
throat,  and  walking  up  the  street  in  it. 

It  waa  necessary  that  Sir  Silas  sbonld  do  something  abont  this 
Bcandaloua  bedlamite.  He  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  villain's  crimes 
down,  and  sent  it  condescendingly,  hut  almost  pathetically,  to  Edgar 
Rich,  urging  him,  for  his  own  sake  if  for  no  one  else's,  to  move  in 
the  matter.  Edgar  wrote  coldly  back,  in  the  third  person,  to  say 
that  he  would  take  care  that  his  servant  should  cause  no  future 
annoyance  to  Sir  Silas  or  his  neighbours. 

The  feeling  of  suspicion  almost,  after  a  time,  amounted  to  dis- 
bice,  the  Riches  were  so  peculiarly  independent  and  indifferent. 
Months  passed  on,  and  no  human  being  ever  came  near  them.  In 
the  hunting-field  no  one  over  spoke  to  him,  nor  did  he  trouble  himself 
to  apeak  to  any  one.  He  rode  well  and  hard,  and  ou  one  occasion 
had  a  heavy  fall,  which  shook  him  severely.  He  managed  to  mount 
again,  and  the  master  rode  up  and  asked  if  he  was  hurt ;  he  re- 
turned a  vague  reply  with  thanks,  and  turned  bis  horse's  head 
homewards.  This  was  the  only  conversation  he  ever  had  in  the 
field. 

And  so  they  went  near  leaving  our  village,  heheving  the  inhabit- 
ants of  it  to  be  the  most  jealous,  inhospitable,  and  conceited  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth :  fortunately,  they  left  it  with  a  very  different 
impression.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  our  people  bad  two  sides 
to  their  character,  of  which  the  writer  has  only  shown  the  weaker. 

The  Riches  did  uot  appear  for  some  days,  and  the  doctor  was 
seen  there  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Boy  was  ill,  but  what  waa  the 
matter  with  him  he  avoided  saying ;  but  on  the  fourth  day  he  told 
the  truth  to  Lady  Bowyer.  The  child  had  the  scarlet  fever,  how 
contracted  no  one  could  say. 

'  And  I  am  afraid.  Lady  Bowyer,'  he  added,  '  that  it  will  go 
hard  with  the  little  fellow.     Ood  help  the  poor  mother !  shefa 
lost  one  before.' 
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Lady  Eowyer  began  to  cry. 

Poor  boy !  his  little  joyous  life  was  changed  to  a  continiioaB 
sense  of  btiming  misery  and  e\-il  dreams,  in  the  worst  of  which  hifl 
soul  aeemed  millionB  of  milea  away  in  a  horrible  unpeopled  spaca, 
with  no  way  back.  He  would  feebly  wail  to  be  taken  back  to  his 
mother,  while  bis  restless  bead  was  actually  upon  her  bosom,  and  bet 
Toice  was  in  his  ears.  The  doctor  had  told  the  worst  to  the  father, 
to  t.be  mother  ho  had  no  need.  The  case  was  a  very  bad  one,  with 
vei-y  little  hope. 

Edgar  was  called  out  of  the  Bick  room,  and  asked  to  come  into 
th©  dining-room,  by  the  footman,  who  bad  reasons  of  bis  own,  in 
tb©  shape  of  coin,  for  this  course  of  action.  What  was  Edgar'a 
ss'touishment  to  find  Sir  Silas  Bowyer  there  with  a  large  basket ! 

'My  dear  sir,"  that  true  gentleman  began,  not  giving  Edgar 
tunc  to  open  his  mouth,  '  I  am  so  desperately  sorry,  so  is  Lady 
Bowyer :  we  have  been  through  it  all  with  two.  Grapes,  my  dear 
^**,  grapes  for  the  poor  little  man  ;  nothing  hks  them,  cooling  and 
■^Qtritioua  at  the  same  time.  Night  and  day,  sir,  sorvanta  (lazy 
'"^Uowb)  at  your  disposal — horaes  eating  their  heads  ofi' — everything 
*t  yonr  disposal.  Not  a  word,  my  good  sir,  not  a  word — happier 
'fines — better  understanding.     Good-bye." , 

And  Bo  Sir  Silas  sped  away,  seeing  the  answer  in  Edgar's 
*«arlea8  eyes  which  hia  tongue  could  not  give. 

The  next  day  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  wero  asked  for 
Algernon  Rich,  now  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  they  were  given 
Dy  every  one  in  the  church.  Now  the  poor  remembered,  what  the 
Hch  that  day  beard  of  in  the  churchyard  for  the  first  time,  the  silent 
Onostentatioiis  charity  which  this  young  conple  had  been  practising 
among  the  distressed  for  miles  round.  And  our  people  thought  of 
their  innocent  blameless  lives,  and  of  the  wrong  they  had  done  them. 
It  seemed  so  ntteriy  sad  that  death  should  have  selected  that  house 
for  a  Tisit,  that  the  beautiful  chUd  should  be  taken  while  so  many 
older  were  left. 

The  tide  turned,  and  everything  was  done  which  could  have  been 
(lone  for  a  royal  prince.  Mr.  Jeffcott's  men  came  and  laid  the  street 
down  deep  in  straw,  for  fear  the  child  should  be  disturbed.  Alas, 
boy  was  beyond  disturbiDg.  Miss  Lopus  managed  to  Bee  the 
mother,  and  prayed  so  earnestly  and  so  hnmbly  to  be  allowed  to 
help  her  in  nursing  that  poor  Mrs.  Kich  complied ;  and  indeed  aha 
might  have  done  worse,  for  Jenny  Lopus  was  the  most  experienced 
uud  tender  sick  nurse  for  many  miles  round,  among  rich  and  poor 
alike,  though  she  was  a  preposterous  old  gossip.  Presents,  inquiries, 
and  offera  of  assistance  came  from  all  quarters,  and  our  people  came 
out  in  their  true  colours. 

Sir  Silas  Bowyer  sat  up  nearly  all  one  night,  because  he  said 
be  bad  a  presentiment  that  the  pretty  little  fellow  wonld  tUe,  and  he 
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would  like  to  say  a  prayer  for  him  as  tlie  passing-bell  tolled.  But  it 
never  was  rung :  Asrael,  the  angel  of  death,  fled  from  the  darkened 
chamber ;  and  Misa  Lopus,  who  all  night  had  expected  that  she 
wonld  have  had,  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  open  the  window 
to  let  the  little  soul  fly  away,  had  to  open  it  indeed,  but  only  to  let 
a  little  air  into  the  room  where  the  child  lay  peacefully  sleeping. 

Now  it  waa  discovered  when  it  was  too  late  that  the  Richea  were 
the  nicest  people  who  had  ever  come  among  us.  He  was  so  witty 
and  gentlemanly ;  she  so  charming  and  grntcftil.  But  they  mnst 
go  the  moment  hoy  could  be  moved,  and  Arthur  Vickers  mast  find 
a  new  tenant.  Mrs.  Rich  had  taken  a  dread  of  the  place  since  her 
danger.  So  they  went  away,  regretted  by  every  one ;  the  old  house 
was  shut  up  again,  a  blank  upon  the  street. 

Now  who  were  oar  suspicions  and  interesting  neighbours  ? 
We  never  found  out  for  months,  and  then  only  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent— if  you  call  death  an  accident. 

Two  mouths  after  the  Richea  had  gone  Lord  Rothercourt,  the 
nobleman  who  had  ao  basely  deserted  ua  when  we  got  into  Schedule 
A  forty  yeara  before,  died  at  Florence  at  the  age  of  8G,  Tho  agent 
to  tho  Hall  estate  formally  communicated  the  fact  to  Sir  Silas 
Bowyer  and  Mr.  Jeffcott  at  an  appointed  meeting.  Ho  knew 
better  than  to  tell  one  of  thom  before  the  other ;  the  untold  one 
would  never  have  spoken  to  him  again. 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  aaid,  '  my  lord  is  dead  !' 
'  Pooh,  pooh  !     Stufl"  and  nonsense,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Sir  Silas. 
'  Consider  how  very  much  at  random  you  are  talking.     Why,  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  only  last  year.' 

•  All  flesh  is  grass,'  said  the  agent  solemnly.  '  We  are  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  My  lord  ia  dead,  and,  what  is  more,  is 
coming  home  to  be  boried.' 

Mr,  Jeffcott,  a  slow  though  in  the  end  a  very  shrewd  man,  had 
for  an  instant  a  vision  of  Lord  Rothercourt  driving  the  fonr-in-hand 
of  pre- Reform  times  into  the  town  in  his  grave-clothes,  with  his 
coffin  for  luggage  ;  but  he  recovered  himself  aud  said, 

'  Of  course,  we  shall  have  a  fine  funeral.  Bowyer,  I  am  sure 
you  will  join  me  in  doing  honour  ?' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  aaid  Sir  Silas.  '  I  suppose  it  is  true. 
And  so  the  Bartons  inherit  at  last.  Why,  goodness  me,  Burton 
himself  miiat  be  getting  on.     Wbero  is  he,  I  wonder  ?' 

'  He  is  at  Florence  vrith  his  lordship.     My  lord  accompanies 
hia  late  lordship's  body  to  England.' 
'  Dear  me !     Were  they  reconciled  ?' 

'  At  last,  I  understand,  most  fully.  My  proaent  lord  was  with 
my  late  lord  when  he  died,' 

The  late  Lord  Rothercourt  had  had  no  children  except  one 
daughter,  who  died.     His  heir  had  been  a  couain,  with  whois  ha 
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had  quarrelled — some  said  on  political  grounds — and  whom,  it  was 

roportedy  he^hated.     Some  people  said  that  the  old  man  would  will 

avraj  all  the  unentailed  property  and  such  accumulations  as  there 

were  to  his  late  wife's  family,  but  Sir  Silas  and  Mr.  Jeffcott  never 

vroold  hear  of  that.    *  As  likely  to  do  it  as  I  am  to  my  boy/  Sir  Silas 

would  say ;  '  he  thinks  too  much  about  the  honour  of  Ids  family  to 

do   it/  said  Jeffcott.     And  it  appeared  from  the  agent  that  these 

two  gentlemen  were  right.     James  Barton  had  come  in  for  every- 

ttusgy  with  scarcely  a  deduction  for  a  few  old  servants. 

The  funeral  was  extremely  grand,  and  was  kept  as  a  general 
holiday.  With  the  exception  of  fairs  (of  which  there  are  five 
ftooessible  during  the  year)  our  people  have  no  pubUc  amusements, 
^^cept  weddings,  cricket-matches,  and  funerals  ;  the  latter  are  most 
popular  with  the  middle-aged  and  old,  while  .the  former  are  favourites 
^'^th  the  more  thoughtless.  Lord  Bothercourt*s  funeral,  however, 
^^^s  a  pleasurable  success  to  all  ages  and  classes ;  there  had  not 
*^^>en  such  a  thing  for  years — ^that  is  to  say,  for  fifty  years — whed 
^l^e  late  lord's  father  died.  Every  one  was  deeply  interested  as  the 
^^Ortege  came  down  the  street,  with  the  exception  of  the  deaf  old 
Siurdener  at  Ortley,  who  never  was  interested  in  anything. 

*  Who  be  they  going  to  bury  now  ?*  he  asked  of  a  bystander. 

*  The  old  lord,'  roared  the  man  addressed. 

*  They  buried  he  fifty  year  agone,'  said  the  old  gardener.  *  I 
Been  it.' 

*  This  is  his  son,'  was  explained  to  him. 

*  Poor  young  man,'  said  the  gardener  ;  '  and  so  he* 8  dead.  Only 
sixteen  years  older  than  I  be ;  and  I  beant  but  seventy  come  March. 
iTonng  James  Barton  comes  in  for  it  all  then.' 

Young  James  Barton,  Earl  of  Eothercourt,  was  gray-headed 

now;  he  attended  to  the  last  obsequies,  bowed  round  to  those  who 

Borroonded  the  vault,  and  went  back  in  his  carriage  to  the  Hall. 

It  was  understood  that  he  was  going  to  make  the  Hall  his  home 

for  the  future,  and  that  it  would  once  more  take  its  place  among 

the  great  county  houses.     It  had  been  kept  in  good  repair,  and  few 

or  no  changes  were  to  be  made,  except  in  the  gardens.     They  were, 

80  it  was  said,  tp  become  once  more  one  of  the  wonders  of  England. 

A  fortnight  was  passed  by  Lord  Bothercourt  in  decent  seclusion ; 

after  this  time  it  was  considered  by  the  allied  powers  that  it  was 

time  to  call.     The  Bowyers  and  the  Jefifcotts  must  go  first  of  course, 

and  they  arranged  that  they  should  accidentally  go  together.     Miss 

Lopus,  who  in  our  place  occupies  the  position  of  an  informal  and 

unofficial  commissioner  on  all  subjects,  occupied  a   seat  in  Lady 

Bowyer's  carriage  next  Lady  Bowyer.     Sir  Silas  would  have  died 

sooner  than  sit  with  his  face  to  the  horses,  and  let  a  woman  sit 

with  her  back  to  them. 

*  I  wonder  if  he  will  cut  into  the  timber  ?'  said  Lady  Bowyer. 
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'  1  shouldn't  think  bo,  my  liear.     There  is  plenty  of  money,  ( 
no  beir.     I  shall  lose  the  shooting,  I  suppose.' 

They  met  the  Jeffeotts  at  the  hall-door,  and  all  passed  ic 
together.  The  old  place  was  hrightoned  up  wonderfully  already, 
and  Lord  Rothercourt  was  on  the  hearthrug  before  the  hall  fire  to 
welcome  them  ;  they  had  never  seen  him  save  for  an  instant  in  his 
heavy  mourning,  and  looked  on  him  with  great  curiosity. 

A  man  about  sixty,  very  liandaome,  with  snow-white  haii, 
and  an  intensely  amiable  expresBion  of  face.  He  was  the  first 
to  Bpeak  after  tho  ordinary  salutations  and  introductions. 

'  This  is  very  kind,"  he  said.  '  As  I  shall  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  here,  I  am  naturally  glad  to  make  the  early  acquaintance  of  my 
neighhours,  I  intend  making  no  changes  here,  save  in  the  matt«r 
of  hospitahty.  I  hope  there  are  plenty  of  young  people  here,  for  my 
house,  as  soon  as  the  season  of  mourning  ia  past,  will  be  a  very  gay 
one.  I  do  not  exactly  know  to  what  I  am  committed  as  yet,  but  I 
fancy  a  great  deal,' 

'  We  want  a  little  enlivening  here,  Lord  Rotherooort/  said  Lady 
Bowyer. 

'  You  will  undoubtedly  have  it,  madam,'  said  Lord  Rotheroourt, 
'  if  you  will  give  us  your  assistance  and  countenance.  For  my  part, 
I  suppose  that  you  all  know  about  me.  I  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  my  deceased  relative  until  the  last.  He  attempted  to  dictate 
to  mo  on  a  subject  on  which  no  man  allows  dictation,  and  we  parted 
— I  to  trade,  he  to  follow  the  bent  of  bis  own  inclinations.  As  a 
merchant  I  did  well,  as  I  suppose  yon  know ;  I  was  not  rich,  but  I 
was  independent.  I  was  able  to  pla<!e  my  son  well  in  the  world, 
and  I  now  only  live  for  his  Lappinoss.' 

'  I  was  not  aware — '  began  Sir  Silas. 

'That  I  was  married?'  said  Lord  Rothercourt.  '  \Miy,  no. 
The  fact  is  that  that  was  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  me  and  my 
late  relative.  I  am  obliged  to  clear  all  this  up  with  you  to  avoid 
mistakes.  My  late  wife  was  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  and  the 
match  was  strongly  disapproved  of  by  my  relative.  It  waa  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  talked  about.  I  thought  it  better  for  my 
son's  prospects  that  it  should  not  be ;  my  relative  might  have  injured 
him  in  his  career  and  in  his  future  prospects  if  I  had  thwarted  him 
in  any  way.  I  have  done  as  be  desired;  and  to  you,  Sir  Silas  and  Mr. 
Jefi'cott,  I  offer  these  few  explanations,  as  to  my  future  neighbours.' 

'  Then,'  said  Sir  Silas,  '  there  is  a  Lord  Descard?'  for  he  re- 
membered the  second  title  once  borne  by  tho  late  lord. 

'  Assuredly,'  said  Lord  Rothercourt ;  '  and  you  shall  see  him  at 
once,'     And,  rising,  he  went  to  the  door  and  called,  '  Descard.* 

Three  people  at  once  entered  the  room  from  the  conservatory 
rather  tumultuously.  They  had  not  seen  the  carriages  arrive,  and 
were  in  tho  act  of  gardening.     They  were  utterly  taken  aback  by 
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KODg  visitOTs,  but  not  lialf  so  much  aa  the  visitors  were  by  seeing 
them. 

Boy  first,  who,  after  a  glance  ronnd,  ran  to  Miss  Lopns,  and 
clantbmng  on  her,  covered  her  face  with  kisses.  Next  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rich — now  Lord  and  Lady  Descard — looking  handsomer  and 
jollier  than  ever. 

How  they  all  laughed ! 
'To  think  of  its  being  you.''  said  Sir  Silas.     'How  badly  we 
did  treat  yon,  to  be  sure!     What  a  parcel  of  stuck-up  fools  you 
ntost  have  thonglit  us !' 

'Look  bore,'  said  Lady  Descard,  '  I  always  had  a  dread  and 
horror  of  changing  my  rank,  for  I  waa  ho  happy  as  I  was ;  but  I  do 
oot  regret  now  that  we  caaie  here  disguised,  and  with  a  false  name, 
to  look  at  the  estate  which  our  father  says  that  we  are  to  take 
Possession  of;  because  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  kindest 
**id  most  loving  of  neighbours.  You  English  are  proud ;  so  are  we 
Magyars.  You  English  are  hospitable  and  kind  ;  so  are  we.  You 
*id  not  dream  that  I  was  an  Hungarian ;  you  would  have  been  more 
^UspidonB  of  me  than  you  were,  perhaps.  But  I  am  an  Euglish- 
^"oman  now,  and  you  shall  be  fond  of  me.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lord  Rotbercourt,  '  you  kaow  your  future  host  and 

Mostess,  my  dear  neighbours.     They  will  give  you  a  good  welcome 

to  the  old  Hall  as  long  aa  I  live,  and  I  hope  many  a  year  afterwards.' 

At  this  moment  Mallebranche  entered  the  room  swiftly,  bore 

Straight  down  on  Sir  Silas  Bowyer,  and  clasped  him  to  his  bosom. 

'  My  little  Silas,'  he  said,  '  do  I  meet  you  again  ia  circumstances 
80  bappy !  Go,  little  Silas  ;  for  the  future  our  hearts  are  aa  one. 
tCo  clouds  shall  for  the  future  obaciire  our  mutual  affection.  My 
little  rabbit,  my  little  dormouse,  my  little  marmot !'  And  so,  with 
Huotber  and  closer  embrace,  he  disengaged  himself  from  Sir  Silas, 
and  sped  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  he  had  come  into  it. 

And  I  think  that  few  parisboa  are  much  happier  than  ours  now. 
Mallebranche  says  that  that  follows  of  necessity.  Gascony,  he 
says,  being  the  centre  of  ideas,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  one 
Oascon  into  every  English  parish  to  make  it  as  happy  as  oars. 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  Silas  Bowyer  declares  that  Mallebranche 
IB  an  nacertifiod  Innatic. 
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When  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  of  York,  became  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Henry  IX.  of  England,  he  caased  a  medal  to  be  struck,  with 
the  legend," '  King  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  not  by  the  will  of  men.' 
It  IB  this  latter  reservation  that  has  proved  the  invariable  stumbling- 
block  with  Pretenders.  Specimens  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in 
every  walk  of  life.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  those  vulgar  as- 
pirants to  other  people's  property  who  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
time,  but  of  those  who  are  boru  with  that  unblessed  heritage — a  dis- 
putable title.  Even  of  such  men  history  supplies  us  with  more 
instances  than  we  can  enumerate  here. 

For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  ono  whose 
name  has  for  some  time  been  so  prominently  before  us.  The  ad- 
herents of  Legitimacy  in  Spain  claim  Don  Carlos  as  their  rightful 
king,  and  dub  Alfonso  a  Pretender.  They  ignore  the  act  which  was 
extorted  from  Ferdinand  under  petticoat  influence,  and  they  take  their 
stand  on  divine  right ;  white  their  opponents  plead  the  '  will  of  the 
people.'  There  is  no  country  of  which  it  ia  so  rash  to  prophesy  any- 
thing as  of  Spain ;  there,  anjthiug  but  the  probable  is  possible.  If 
you  ask  a  Spaniard  what  are  the  future  hopes  of  CarUsm,  he  answers, 
Quien  aabc  ?  and  perhaps  he  may  be  right,  for  there  is  a  strange 
vitality  about  Pretenders.  For  some  reason  they  seldom  die  fighting 
among  their  brave  soldiers.  What  violent  deaths  they  have  incurred 
have  been  rather  at  the  hands  of  the  osecutioner,  after  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  on  a  hurdle.  Don  Carlos,  not  having  the  'silver 
streak' — sometimes  a  questionable  blessing — between  him  and  safety, 
has  been  spared  the  hve  mouths'  wandering  among  the  mountains 
which  bis  namesake  miderwent;  but,  had  it  been  necessary,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  he  would  have  been  shielded  with  the  same  generous 
disregard  of  consequences,  the  same  scrupulous  fidehty,  which  the 
Highlanders  displayed  to  their  priuce.  The  world  is  open  to  Mm, 
and  wherever  he  may  choose  to  fix  his  residence,  he  need  not  fear 
arrest  and  deportation ;  people  have  grown  too  much  accustomed 
to  kings  out  of  place  to  take  much  heed  of  his  movements. 

One  consolation  under  the  sting  of  disappointed  ambition  the 
Pretender  rarely  lacks,  viz.  the  passionate  devotion  of  his  partisans. 
Failure  may  dog  his  steps  till  all  hope  Is  lost ;  hut  brighter  glows 
the  flame  of  loyalty  from  the  very  efforts  which  are  made  to  stifle  it. 
In  these  material  days  we  are  half  ashamed  to  recollect  the  idolatrons 
love  which  was  lavished  on  our  own  Prince  GharUe,  whom  for  avhilfi 
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ireiril]  contrast  with  Ha  Spanish  namesake.  Tho  talo  of  thoae  times 
voold  seem  ivbimsical  and  scarco  cretllblo,  had  we  not  seen  it  re- 
GQ&ctci]  nnder  our  omi  eyea  io  the  Highlauds  of  Spain.  Mod;  s 
stabbomly-contested  battle  has  proved  that  the  men  did  not  stint 
their  bluod ;  oad  the  cheriehed  household  gods  which  have  found  their 
""ay,  one  after  another,  to  marliet,  show  how  those  who  stajed  at 
notue  have  pinched  themselveH  for  the  cause  they  loved.  The  Scot- 
tish maiden  sang: 

'  How  prond  were  we  of  our  joung  prince, 
And  of  hU  DBtivi)  tway ; 
But  all  our  hopes  are  past  aod  gone 
Upon  Cuiloden  day ;' 

■*»d,  fired  by  a  like  devotion,  the  Spanish  girls  have  stripped  them- 
^^Ives  of  their  jewels,  and  even  their  beloved  fans,  with  all  thdi 
***emorieB  of  past  love-scenes  in  happier  days.  There  have  been  not 
^  few  instances  during  the  weary  struggle  which  recall  the  heroism 
-  of  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee,  or  of  that  gallant  Highlander  whose 
.  prayer  to  God  was  that  he  might  die  on  the  field  of  battle  fighting 
for  bis  king  and  country.  We  have  seen  the  same  crowding  of  all 
M^es  and  sexes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  prince,  the  same  kissing  of 
lian<ls,  nay  feet ;  for  this  was  the  idol  in  whose  cause  an  older 
generatiun  fought,  and  for  whose  coming  Basque  and  Navarrese 
mothers  taught  their  children  to  pray.  Relics  aro  out  of  date  now, 
else  we  could  beheve  that  some  loving  devotee  had  hoarded  a  memento 
of  her  prince — a  lock  of  hair  or  some  shreds  of  his  dress — to  be 
lianded  down  as  a  precious  heritage  to  her  grandchildren ;  or,  like 
flora  Macdonald,  had  piously  put  away  the  sheets  of  his  bed  to  be 
used  as  her  own  winding-sheet. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  adherents  of '  the  good 
cause'  are  hke  these.  There  are  the  Simon  Lovata — shifty  diplo- 
matists— eagerly  watchingthe  movements  of  the  weathercock.  Things 
Io<^  bad  now, — but  a  Pretender  never  dies,  le  roi  est  viort,  vive  le 
Toi, — and  sorely  put  to  it  how  to  divine  the  signs  of  the  times  have 
these  crafty  trimmers  been  of  late.  Thoy  have  their  notes  of  hand 
for  services  received.  King's  memories  are  short ;  but  these  caa 
hardly  fail  to  he  honoored  if  Carlos  ever  sits  on  the  throne  of  bis 
hthere.  So  they  put  them  away  carefully,  as  the  Highlander  did 
the  old  boots  which  he  had  taken  in  hen  of  bis  new  ones  from 
Prince  Charlie,  saying  that  he  would  bring  them  with  him  when  he 
came  to  pay  his  court  at  St.  James's.  Then,  too,  even  in  his  own 
country  there  ore  foes,  foes  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  false 
bieuds.  There  were  men  who  remccnbered  the  sorrow  and  desolation 
of  tho  old  Carlist  war  rather  than  its  glory,  and,  rising  superior  to 
their  traditions,  preferred  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  nation.  It  wu 
in  a  like  spirit  that  Lord  KiUnamock's  retainers  rephcd,  when  soli' 
cited  to  join  the  standard,  that,  '  if  they  presented  him  with  their 
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gtma,  it  wonid  be  with  the  mnzzle  till  him.'  We  have  1 
recorded  instance  in  the  late  campaign  of  a  half-hearted  parliaan 
adopting  the  ingenious  plan  of  miiing  himself  so  dmcik  when  the 
prince  came  to  his  hoasc  that  he  was  incapable  of  transacting  busi- 
nesB ;  but  many  doubtless  must  have  wished,  with  tie  preacher, 
that  it  would  please  the  Lord  to  give  a  heavenly  crown  to  the  yoncg  -^ 
man  who  had  come  among  them  to  seek  an  earthly  one. 

It  is  curious  to  note  bow  necessary,  in  his  own  estimation,  a  .^^^ 
Pretender  is  to  the  welfare  of  bis  people.  Charles  Edward  asserts  .f^sis 
that  his  sole  intention  is  to  restore  to  bis  father's  subjects  the  fall  *'  *l 
enjoyment  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  He  contrasts  the=a 
misfortunes  and  degradation  which  they  have  undergone  during  tbes 
fifty-seven  years  of  his  family's  exile  with  the  prosperity  which  h" 
father  would  confer  upon  them. 


It  may  be  that  in  this  there  was  some  lingering  memoiy  of  that.i^''' 
touching  petition  which  the  gentlemen  of  England  sent  to  his  royaL^C-l 
ancestor,  Charles  II.    They  bad  tried  the  newotdorof  things,  with  its^^^ 
high-flown  promises,  and  found  it  wanting;  and  in  their  despair-  -^ 
and  humiliation  they  turned  to  their  king  once  more,  and  prayed  him   -^' 
to  come  back  again.    It  seems,  however,  the  necessary  sUle  of  such    -^ 
proclamations.     Don  Carlos  speaks  with  the  unhesitating  authority      ' 
of  one  who  occupies  rather  than  of  one  who  claims  a  throne ;  he 
comes,  like  some  paladin  of  old,  to  freo  bis  country  from  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  of  revolution.      Peace,  religion,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  hearth  will  return  at  his  bidding,  and  his  country  will  once  more 
lift  up  her  head  when  she  has  accepted  the  guidance  against  which 
she  has  impiously  rebelled.     But,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,  tlie 
people  will  not  listen — old  names  fall  dead  upon  their  ears.    'Divine 
right,'  they  say,  is  an  obsolete  term ;   and  they  will  not  stop  to 
examine  the  genealogies  of  heralds. 

To  bo  bom,  then,  heir  to  a  disputed  title,  however  grand,  will 
be  accounted  a  lot  which  no  wise  man  would  covet.  One  dazzling 
prize,  like  that  which  Louis  Napoleon  drew,  is  not  enough  to  lure 
men  to  a  lottery  with  such  countless  blanks.  There  is  for  the  Pre- 
tender a  youth  of  poverty  and  seclusion,  viewed  with  indifference  by 
the  busy  throng  around  him,  except  when  some  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel  seems  to  lift  him  for  awhile  nearer  to  the  object  of  bis  hopes; 
then  there  is  a  stir  among  the  seedy  placemen,  and  a  few  gather  to 
his  side ;  but  a  prince  of  any  discernment,  while  ho  accepts  their 
countenance,  must  smile  sadly  at  their  calculating  affection.  He  has 
had  opportunity  to  mark  their  ways  too  often,  as  the  balance  iuclinot^^H 
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from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  place  any  trust  in  them.  Then,  if  the 
fang- jeamed- for  moment  ever  comes,  there  is  a.  brief  interval  of 
fevered  hope.  The  retiring  yonth  is  at  the  head  of  armies,  amid 
crowds  delirious  with  delight ;  there  is  the  intoxication  nf  victory, 
followed  by  sickening  suspense ;  then  defeat,  and  a  future  life  of 
dreary  exile,  the  shadow  intensified  by  the  glare  of  a  few  hours  of 
trimnph.  'What  words  can  bettor  express  the  dulnesB  of  this  hope- 
ftU,  yet  hopeless,  exile  than  Charles  Edward's  outburst  of  disgust: 
'  I>e  vivre  et  pas  vivie  est  beancoup  pis  que  de  mourir.' 

It  may  be  that  they  have  grown  too  common  of  late,  these  crown- 
less  kings ;  bnt  certain  it  is  that  they  do  not  attract  the  romantic 
interest  which  centred  romid  our  own  Pretender.  Perchance  the 
'•oble  constancy  of  his  followers  was  reflected  on  him.  It  is  most 
'oticbing  to  see  how  they  watched  over  him  in  his  exile,  lamenting 
•^is  growing  frailties,  and  warning  him  how  it  robbed  him  of  Mb 
people's  affection,  and  praying  for  an  heir  to  be  horn  to  him  who 
*Qight  hand-on  the  line.  At  length  there  comes  a  brief  paragraph  to 
*■«!]  them  that  Mr.  James  Misfortunate  (the  old  chevaher)  is  no  more. 
'^barles  Edward  becomes  their  king.  The  love  of  his  followers  seems 
*lciickened,  if  that  could  be.  They  take  a  most  affectionate  and  in- 
'timate  interest  in  his  personal  appearance,  his  eating  and  drinking, 
And  every  detail  of  his  private  life ;  they  are  full  of  his  retoro,  and 
Cany  about  treasonable  missives  with  schemes  for  his  restoration,  in 
■which  he  is  designated  under  the  sobriquets  of 'Cousin  Peggy,'  'my 
favourite  lady,'  &c.  But  nothing  came  of  it.  He  was  called  lire  at 
Itome  ;  but  he  had  to  submit  to  ail  sorts  of  petty  indignities,  and 
when  he  died  the  news  excited  little  general  interest.  Then 
Henry  IX.  became  king,  and  died,  stripped  of  his  wealth,  a  pensioner 
of  his  snccGssful  rival. 

As  you  enter  one  of  the  west  doers  of  St.  Peter's  a  monument 
of  vhite  marble  catches  your  eye,  inscribed  with  a  brief  record  of 
the  three  last  Stuart  kings.  It  is  the  grave  of  many  hopes,  yst 
thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen  hurry  past  it  unheeding.  You 
cannot  kill  loyalty,  but  it  dies  of  inanition.  The  strong  men  and 
women  whose  religion  it  was  pass  away,  and  it  becomes  the  badge 
of  age  and  weakness,  lingering  last  in  some  faithful  woman's  heart, 
or  amid  the  dotiog  dreams  of  a  few  gray-haired  followers,  who  will 
not  believe  that  their  prince  is  dead,  but  look  as  confidently  for  his 
second  coming  as  the  Jews  do  for  their  Messiah. 

We  hear  at  times  of  correspondence  and  intrigue  among  the 
kings  without  kingdoms  who  ore  scattered  over  the  Continent,  from 
the  heel  of  Italy  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  of  them  have  much  hope  of  ever  'enjoyiugtheir  own  again.'  They 
taUc  qnerulously  of  the  '  detestable  age'  in  which  their  lot  is  cast ; 
ud  indeed  it  is  in  the  temper  of  the  times  that  they  find  their  most 
^~^      obstacle.    If  Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  given  his  long-sufTer' 
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ing  people  the  '  two  constitutions'  which  he  once  jocnlarly  offeiefl 
them,  he  would  probably  have  been  swept  away  just  as  the  beneTO— 
lent  ruler  of  Tuscany  was ;  and  if  all  the  liberal  aspirations  mtim 
which  Pio  None  dazzled  the  imagination  of  Young  Italy  had  beenr 
gratified,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  to  stem  the  tide  which  was 
setting  for  Unity.  Time,  too,  is  ever  against  Pretenders.  Wht* 
was  possible  in  1715  was  harder  of  accomplishment  in  1745;  an^ 
the  Carlism  of  the  present  day  has  lost  much  of  the  fervour  of  = 
former  generation.  They  have  suffered,  likewise,  from  the  frequei^ 
examples  which  later  days  have  afforded  that  nations  may  prosper 
though  the  wrong  man  be  seated  on  the  throne. 
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Dabe,  silent,  cold,  the  sad  earth  lies, 

Waiting  to  hear  the  blackbird  sing. 
Waiting  late  change  of  Winter's  sighs 

And  tears,  to  laugh  and  song  of  Spring. 
So,  under  leaden  skies,  I  while 

My  heart's  lone  winter,  sad  and  dumb. 
Watching  until  my  Spring  shall  smile. 

Waiting  what  time  my  love  wiU  come. 

The  crocus  soon,  from  paper  fold, 

A  cup  of  flame  will  burst ;  and  soon 
The  butterfly,  in  coat  of  gold 

And  purple,  scorn  its  pale  cocoon  ; 
Soon  shall  I  hear  the  cuckoo's  cry. 

See  swallows  sail  from  o'er  the  sea. 
Soul  of  my  soul !  take  wings  and  fly ; 

Come,  my  life's  Spring,  at  last  to  me  ! 

Mild  eyes,  Uke  Spring's  eyes,  mild  and  fair ! 

Sweet  mouth,  more  sweet  than  Spring's  first  rose ! 
More  than  Spring's  rarest  singers  rare 

Music  and  voice  my  heart  well  knows  ! 
Ah  !  if  for  you  I  wait  in  vain. 

No  sapphire  roof,  no  emerald  floor, 
No  waking  bud,  no  whispering  rain, 

Not  Spring  herself,  will  please  me  more  ! 

JAMBS  MBW. 


AN  ILL-CONDUCTED  CONDUCTOR 

BY  FBEDEBIGK  TALBOT,  AUTHOB  OP  *  THAT  EVENTFUL  NIGHT,'  *JACK  PUGH*8 

LEGACY/  ETC. 


When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  used  to  go  to   London   for  the 

holidays,  among  my  most  pleasing  recollections  on  my  return  to 

Mr.  Tawse*s  academy  were  the   cries  of  the  omnibus  conductor. 

With  two  forms  piled  one  on  the  other,  a  sympathising  schoolfellow 

perched  at  one  end  as  driver,  it  was  my  delight  to  hang  on  to  the 

extreme  end  and  act  the  *  cad,'  with  greater  fluency  than  accuracy, 

^i^d  ignoring  strict  topographical  unities.    I  would  rattle  out  a  long 

list  of  destinations  in  the  most  approved  sing-song.     I  would  '  run 

^*  imaginary  old  ladies,  and  defraud  equally  unsubstantial  stout  old 

S^ntlemen  out  of  their  change.     I  would  exchange  gay  chaff  with 

^^als,  and  hurl  satirical  remarks  at  visionary  policemen. 

It  was  not,  however,  my  early  inclinations  that  led  me  into  the 
t^Bth  of  life  I  at  present  follow,  but  rather  a  hard  necessity — ^the  in- 
^l>ility  to  earn  my  living  in  any  other  way.  I  am  an  unfortunate 
I^rson.  I  am  sober  and  industrious,  and  possessed  of  some  little 
^lility ;  but  everything  has  gone  wrong  with  me,  and  I  can't  help 
t^liinking  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  some  little  persecution.  I 
Xioade  an  enemy  in  early  life,  and  I  can  trace  the  effect  of  his  sinister 
Influence  at  every  step  of  my  career. 

My  boyhood's  home  was  comfortable  and  genteel.  My  mother 
^vras  a  widow  with  a  sufficient  income.  I  was  an  only  son,  with  but 
one  sister,  who  was  five  or  six  years  older  than  myself.  I  was  the 
spoilt  child  of  the  establishment.  At  fourteen  I  was  a  merry  mis- 
ohief-loving  boy,  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  I  daresay,  to  my  elders ; 
bat  thoroughly  happy  and  self-satisfied.  Then  an  evil  influence 
appeared  upon  the  scene — a  stout  ponderous  man,  dressed  in  black, 
with  flabby  pendulous  cheeks,  and  eyes  sunken  but  bright,  like  a 
pig's.  I  hated  him  from  the  first,  and  he  returned  my  aversion 
with  interest.  He  concealed  his  sentiments,  however,  till  he  had 
fairly  established  his  footing  in  our  family.  When  I  heard  that  he 
was  to  marry  my  sister  Caroline,  my  rage  and  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  I  abused  him  frightfrdly.  I  disgraced  myself,  I  daresay ; 
but  still,  although  the  manner  might  be  objectionable,  the  matter 
was  true  enough.     He  was  a  beast,  and  his  name  was  Balker. 

He  was  in  the  drug  trade,  I  believe,  and  a  struggling  man  at 
that  time.  He  had  a  family,  too,  being  a  widower.  My  sister 
Caroline's  portion  set  him  up  in  business  for  himself,  in  which  he 
afterwards  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.     EUs  eldest  boy  came  to 
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Bee  us  once,  and  I  thrashed  him  one  day  fiouodly.     He  was  a  spite 
M  sneak,  and  I  got  into  nice  trouble  through  him,  whilst  he  Defetrza 
forgave  me  for  that  thrashing,  neither  he  nor  his  father. 

Everybody,  however,  cried  shame  upon  me  for  my  conduct  in^r~ 
respect  to  Carry's  engagement;  for  people  hadn't  found  him  oat  aa^s 
I  had.  When  he  nearly  broke  big  neck  over  a  cord  I  had  slyly^ 
Btretcbed  acroBS  the  garden-path,  and  I  avowed  and  gloried  id  tbei^B 
deed,  it  was  generally  said  that  I  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  prison- 
Instead  of  that,  however,  my  mother  consented  that  he  should  givo^^ 
me  a  good  horsewhipping.  He  tied  me  up  with  cords  and  thrashed  me^s 
awfully ;  bat  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  managed  1^  get^k' 
hold  of  his  leg  with  my  teeth,  and  left  a  mark  apon  him  for  his  life.^ 

When  the  wedding-day  came,  although  I  was  forced  to  go  Uxn 
church,  yet  I  resolutely  turned  ray  back  on  the  proceedings,  an^E 
made  faces  espressive  of  scorn  and  contempt  at  the  little  boys  Dp  io^c 
the  gallery. 

After  the  marriage  Balker  ruled  our  house  in  everything.  Mj—" 
mother  was  a  gentle  weak  woman,  and  Caroline  worshipped  him  — 
One  of  his  first  improvements  was  to  send  me  to  a  warehouse  in  the^ 
City  of  London,  where  I  had  to  sweep  out  the  floors  and  make  myselt^ 
generally  useful. 

I  was  not  likely  to  do  much  at  this,  and,  after  putting  up  with 
it  as  long  as  I  could,  I  ran  away  and  went  back  to  mother's  house. 
There,  as  luck  would  have  it,  my  sister  Caroline— he  always  made 
use  of  our  house  as  a  hospital — was  being  laid  up  with  an  infital. 
She  went  into  hysterics  about  me,  and  I  was  hauled  off  and  taken 
hack  to  London  like  a  criminal.  Then,  of  course,  owing  to  Bolkcr's 
suggestions,  my  employers  gave  a  very  bad  account  of  me,  and 
refused  to  take  me  back ;  so  that  Balker,  to  get  rid  of  me,  placed 
me  on  board  an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  Australia  that  belonged  to 
a  friend  of  bia.  Here  I  was  treated  Uke  a  dog,  and  as  soon  as  we 
reached  Melbourne  I  ran  away  to  the  diggings.  And  now  I  was  in 
a  line  that  just  suited  me.  I  had  no  great  luck,  but  was  making 
my  living,  and  enjoyed  myself  first  rate-  So  pleased  was  I  with 
myself,  that  I  must  needs  write  home  to  mother,  with  a  packet  of  gold 
dust  and  a  lot  of  stories  about  the  diggings.  I  was  even  so  much 
mollified  that  I  sent  my  love  to  Carry  and  kind  regards  to  Balker. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that  my  letter  reached  home  juat  after 
Carry  and  mother  had  fallen  out,  and  mother  had  mastered  np  spirit 
to  send  'em  out  of  the  house  and  get  rid  of  them.  And  she  wrote 
to  me,  poor  woman,  such  a  kind  letter.  I  was  her  own  dear  darling 
boy,  and  she  saw  now  how  that  wily  Balker  had  set  her  against  me. 
But  if  I'd  come  home  now  and  close  her  eyes,  all  that  she  had 
would  be  mine,  and  I  should  take  my  proper  place  in  the  world. 
Added  to  that  she  sent  me  a  bank  post-bill  for  a  hundred  pounds 
to  pay  my  expenses. 
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After  that  I  felt  I  was  bound  to  go,  and  yet  things  kept  taming 
ttp  that  hindored  me  from  starting.  I  had  to  finish  out  a  piece 
with  my  mates,  and  then  I  waited  for  a  chum  of  mine  who  drove  e 
'bns  in  Melbourne,  who  was  going  home  too ;  so  that  it  was  a  year 
or  more  before  I  found  myself  anchored  in  the  Downs,  with  the 
white  cliffs  of  old  England  shining  in  the  distance.  I  landed  there 
and  made  my  way,  without  troubling  myself  aboat  my  baggage,  just 
aa  I  was,  half  sailor,  half  digger,  across  the  country  to  Biddlesden, 
where  mother  lived. 

I  fancy  I  see  the  place  now — a  red-brick  house,  with  bow- 
windowa  kept  wonderfully  bright,  wire  blinds,  and  green  Venetians ; 
tho  High-street  with  turf  by  the  sides,  and  nice  trees  growing  h 
and  there.  It  looked  so  qaiet  and  cheerful,  with  the  sun  shin 
brightly  on  everything,  that  I  said  to  myself,  quite  in  tho  poetic 
Teis,  '  If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  tho  world,  the  heart  that  is 
hnmble  may  hope  for  it  here.' 

There  were  beautiful  white  steps  up  to  mother's  door,  and  I 
walked  up  them  with  a  strange  uneasy  feeling,  half  joy  and  half 
foreboding.  It  was  just  four  o'clock.  Mother  would  be  sitting  by 
the  fire.  She  always  had  a  bit  of  fire,  except  in  the  very  hottest 
Weather.  Dinner  had  just  been  taken  away.  There  would  be  two 
decanters  on  the  table  in  little  rouud  stands,  a  few  biscuits,  two  or 
*h*ee  apples,  and  some  walnuts,  in  dishes  of  old  china.  Mother 
•Pould  have  her  feet  on  the  fender,  with  her  dress  tucked  over  her 
*iieeB,  and  her  black  quilted-satin  petticoat  wanning  in  the  blaze. 
I  Vonld  just  pop  in  quietly.  '  Hallo,  mother  !'  I  should  say,  just  as 
*f  I'd  come  home  from  school,  and  shp  behind  her  chair  and  give  her 
*  feiss  before  the  old  lady  knew  where  she  was. 

Lord,  how  my  heart  did  beat  as  I  softly  opened  the  door !  This 
Vas  what  I  saw — the  decanters  were  there  all  right,  and  the  dessert, 
ttid  tbo  smell  of  dinner  and  wine,  just  as  of  old,  but  there  was  no 
Qtother  sitting  there. 

Carry  in  black  on  one  side  of  the  fire ;  Balker  in  black  on  the 
other  ;  little  Timmings,  the  lawyer,  in  the  middle,  smacking  hishps  - 
Over  a  glass  of  port. 

My  voice  died  away  in  my  throat,  I  shut-to  the  door  gently  and 
irent  off  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  Patty,  mother's  old  servant, 
(ratting  away  the  silver.  She  was  in  black  too,  and  crying  over  the 
things.  She  gave  such  a  scream  when  she  saw  me.  I  was  a  rough- 
looking  ohap,  bear  in  mind,  and  she  didn't  know  me  at  the  moment. 

'I'm  Dick,'  I  said,  'Patty.     Where's  mother?' 

*0,'  she  cried,  puttbg  her  hands  on  my  shoulder,  and  looking 
into  my  face  to  make  sure  I  was  speaking  truth ;  '  0  dear.  Master 
2>ick,  why  didn't  you  come  home  before  ?' 

So  it  was ;  mother  had  been  dead  and  buried  a  fortnight  ago. 

£alker  had  smoothed  her  over  long  before  her  death,  and  he  and 
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Carry  between  them  had  made  it  right  about  the  property.  I  don't 
know  what  lies  Balker  had  told  about  me,  but  I  saw  her  will  after- 
wards in  Doctors'  Commons  for  a  shilling,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
me  except  a  handred  poands.  And  I  didn't  even  get  that,  for  they 
made  oat  that  I  had  been  advanced  the  money  beforehand — tha 
hundred  pounds  mother  sent  me,  you  remember — and  I  knew  it  was 
no  good  fighting  Balker  about  it,  me  that  hadn't  a  halfpenny. 

All  the  knocking  about  hadn't  knocked  the  pride  oat  of  me. 
Before  I'd  be  beholden  to  Carry  or  Balker  for  a  penny  I'd  starve ; 
and  I  came  pretty  near  starving  too.     I  walked   up  to   Londo: 
hungry  and  footsore.     I  slept  under  trees  in  the  park,  and  earn 
a  few  shillings  at  the  Docks,  just  enough  to  keep  body  and 
together,  till  one  day  I  had  carried  a  ship  captain's  bag  from  Yictori 
Docks  to  Charing-cross  for  a  shilling,  and  I  stood  at  the  comer  b; 
St.  Martin's  church,  looking  at  the  fountains  playing  and  the 


lions,  and  wishing  one  of  them  was  alive  and  would  make  an  end  OJ 
me,  when  a  yellow  'bus  drove  up,  and  a  chap  sings  out: 

'  Hallo,  Dick !'     It  was  the  chum  I'd  come  home  with  who  wj 
sitting  up  there  driving.     'Jump  up,'  he  said ;  and  I  got  upon  th^ 


box-seat ;  and  we  had  a  long  talk,  and  finding  I  was  doing  no  goodj 
he  offered  to  get  me  a  job  to  look  after  the  horses  of  the  'bus. 

But  he  did  better  than  that  for  me ;  for,  seeing  that  I  had  go' 
some  education  about  me,  the  manager  made  a  conductor  of  me. 

It  wasn't  that  gay  agreeable  job  I  once  thought  it.     To 
sure  the  line  I  was  in  wasn't  one  that  admits  of  much  elocution 
**Toria,  'toria,'  and  *  'Tannia,'  meaning  Victoria  Station  and  th< 
Britannia  Tavern,  you  can't  make  much  of  a  patter  of.     And  as 
jokes,  why,  ever  since  they  introduced  those  '  way-bills,'  as  they  call^- 
them,  that  you  stick  upon  the  doors  and  mark  the  fares  on,  yoa'vci^ 
got  your  pencil  in  your  mouth  all  day  long,  and  can't  make  'em. 

Still  I  was  pleased  enough  at  my  job,  and  it  so  happened  that^ 
one  day  I  was  waiting  my  turn  in  the  bar  of  the  Mother  ShiptoBi 
and  took  up  the  Daily  Tclegrajyh,  and  casting  my  eyes  over  th^ 
deaths,  I  saw  announced  Mr.  Balker' s — on  the  very  day  too  that  I 
had  got  my  situation.  There's  no  use  mincing  the  matter,  I  was 
downright  glad.  *  That  man,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  didn't  enjoy  his 
ill-gotten  plunder  very  long;  and  what's  more,  I  believe  tiiat  he 
was  my  evil  spirit,  and  that  now  bo's  gone  I  shall  make  a  start  in 
the  world.'     But  I  hadn't  reckoned  upon  his  having  a  son. 

I  had  been  at  my  new  work  for  about  a  fortnight  when  one  even- 
ing, on  our  downward  journey,  after  we  had  passed  the  Bedcap,  I  began 
to  collect  the  fares.  There  were  only  three  passengers  in  the  'bus. 
One  of  them  was  a  pretty  fresh-looking  country  girl,  who,  as  soon 
as  I  called  out  '  Fares,  please,'  began  to  search  her  pockets.  Then 
she  flushed  up  quite  crimson  all  of  a  sudden.  'Dear  me,'  she  cried, 
'  I've  lost  my  purse !'     Well,  there  was  a  man  sitting  opposite  her 
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yery  respectably  dressed,  with  a  sallow  waxy  face  and  little  pig's 
eyes,  and  he  looked  at  her  quite  angrily.  *  Lost  yonr  parse  ?'  says 
ke.  'Yon  mean  you've  left  it  at  home  on  the  drawing-room 
chimneypiece/  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  •  Well,  I  could  see  the  poor 
girl  was  almost  in  tears  about  it,  so  I  spoke  to  her  and  told  her  that 
as  far  as  the  loss  of  the  purse  went  it  was  a  bad  job  for  her,  but  that 
she  needn't  be  troubled  about  not  paying  the  fare,  because  she  could 
let  me  have  it  next  time  she  saw  me.  With  that  she  began  to  tell 
me  that  there  was  one  pound  fifteen  shillings  in  the  purse,  and  that 
she  was  going  to  a  place  as  nursemaid  at  Haverstock-hill,  and  that 
the  purse  contained  all  the  money  she  was  worth.  She  had  been 
standing  waiting  for  the  'bus  some  time  at  Charing-oross,  and  sup- 
posed somebody  had  taken  it  out  of  her  pocket. 

I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  and  said  what  I  could  to  comfort  her, 
^^d  when  we  came  to  the  Shipton  I  showed  her  the  way  to  the 
place  she  was  going  to — 17  Judkin- place.  I  noticed  that  the 
Sallow-faced  man  started  when  she  told  me  the  address,  and  seemed 
^  look  rather  hard  at  her,  and  looked  hard  at  me  too  when  she 
^al^ed  me  who  she  should  inquire  for  to  pay  the  money  back,  and  I 
^Id  her  my  real  name,  Dick  Maylam. 

I  began  now  to  take  notice  of  the  regular  customers,  and  found 
^<Ukt  the  sallow-faced  man  travelled  by  us  pretty  regularly.  A  spiteful 
^luip  he  was  too.  He'd  hit  wildly  out  with  his  umbrella-handle 
^hen  he  wanted  to  get  out,  as  if  conductors  had  no  feelings  in  their 
^lbow-joints«  He  always  o£fered  me  twopence  too  for  a  threepenny 
C^e,  on  the  chance  that  I'd  take  it  by  mistake. 

One  night,  when  I  went  to  the  office  on  my  last  journey,  the 
book-keeper  said  to  me,  'Maylam,  you're  ninepence  short  in  your 
Cash  to-day.'  '  I  think  not,'  I  said ;  for  I  was  always  very  careful 
of  the  cash,  and  to  keep  the  way-bills  right,  and  I  was  so  'cute  that 
I  always  put  a  private  mark  against  the  last  fore  on  each  line,  so 
tliat  nobody  should  stick  down  any  figures  after  me. 

Such  of  you  as  travel  in  your  own  carriages  and  don't  use  the 
Omnibuses  mayn't  know  what  these  way-bills  are.  They  are  a 
Manchester  invention,  I  believe,  and  are  slips  of  thin  paper  ruled 
Mrith  cross  lines,  twelve  spaces  in  a  row,  and  as  many  rows  as  there 
are  different  fares.  Mine  had  three  rows  for  twopenny,  threepenny, 
and  fourpenny  fares.  You  put  them  in  a  little  &ame  that  opens 
with  a  hinge  and  is  screwed  on  to  the  door  of  the  'bus,  and  every 
fare  you  draw  you  mark  on  the  bill. 

Well,  as  soon  as  the  book-keeper  told  me  I  was  short  in  my 
cash  I  said,  *  Well,  let  us  look  at  the  way-bills,'  feeling  sure  he'd 
either  made  a  mistake  or  wanted  to  plunder  me ;  but  I  reckoned 
them  all  up  carefully  and  found  that  the  man  was  right.  I  must 
bave  lost  the  money.  I  made  it  up  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and 
resolved  to  be  more  careful  another  time.     But  next  day  it  was  the 
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same  ninepence  short  again.     Then  for  two  daya  I  was  right;  after 
that  nuotber  iiiuepence  to  the  bad. 

'  You  must  ho  careful,  Maylam,'  said  the  man,  'and  don't  let- 

it  happen  again  ;   for  if  it  does  I  shall  report  yon  as  always  being : 

shoi-t.' 

But  it  did  happen  again  and  again,  sometimes  sispcnce,  some 

times  uinepence,  sometimes  a  shilling,  and  I  couldn't  find  out  how 

it  went.  I  was  well-nigh  driven  mad  by  it,  for  I  knew  I  shoulii^^ 
lose  my  place  if  it  happened  much  oftener,  and  brood  over  it  as  ^ — 
might  I  could  fathom  it  in  no  way.  I  was  always  particolar  ii^k. 
giving  change,  and  nobody  could  get  at  my  money,  which  I  kept  ii^^ 
the  leather  wallet  provided  by  the  company. 

At  last  word  came  down  one  day  that  I  was  to  hare  the  eacba 
at  the  week  end,  and  then  I  can  tell  you  I  felt  downright  bad- 
There  wasn't  much  chance  of  my  getting  another  place,  as  priyat^^ 
owners  are  few,  and  besides  the  company  most  likely  would  rofns^^ 
to  give  me  a  character.  I  didn't  know  what  to  tnm  to,  and  couldn'C^^ 
see  anything  before  me  but  starvation.  Those  sort  of  feelings  don'&^ 
help  a  man  to  get  throngh  his  work  smartly,  and  I  got  worse  ant^^B 
worse  mnddled  as  the  day  went  on.     People  abused  me  for  not — * 

setting  them  down  where  they  told  me,  and  altogether  I  was  well 

nigh  distracted. 

It  was  a  damp  dismal  afternoon,  and  when  we  stopped  at  this — — 
comer  of  Osford-street  and  Tottenham-court-road  there  was  a  great  "■ 
rush  of  people  to  get  into  the  omnibus.  Amongst  them  was  St^^ 
widow  lady  in  deep  black,  and  with  her  was  our  sallow-faced  friend. — — 

It  was  dttsk  and  I  couldn't  see  the  faces  inside,  but  as  I  lighted  nij 

lamp  and  the  gleam  shone  into  the  'bus,  I  started  back  and  turned- 

my  head  away  from  the  door.  Tho  widow  lady  was  my  sister  Carry. 
After  that  first  touch  of  shame,  however,  I  didn't  care  any  more. 
You  get  hardened  to  such  things  when  you  come  to  downright  wai 
I  took  no  more  notice  of  her,  and  whether  she'd  recognised  me  I  d 
not  know.  She  did  sure  enough  when  she  got  out  at  the  Shipton ; 
she  in  her  black  silk  and  handsome  crapes,  all  rustling  and  crackling, 
with  a  sealskin  purse  in  her  hand  almost  bursting  out  with  gold  and 
bank-notes,  and  me  with  my  tattered  greasy  coat,  patched  tronsers, 
and  broken  boots.  She  flushed  up  to  her  eyes,  and  I  think  she'd 
have  spoken  to  me,  but  I  turned  my  back  upon  her,  and  the  sallow 
man  hurried  her  away. 

As  my  old  chnm  got  off  the  box  I  told  him  about  my  getting  the 
sack,  and  he  said  it  was  a  bad  job,  bnt  there  was  no  use  fretting, 
and  he  proposed  to  go  into  the  bar  and  have  a  drink.  As  we  were 
standing  there  taking  onr  whisky  a  young  woman  popped  her  head 
in  quite  shamefaced.  '  Can  you  tell  me,'  she  said,  '  whether  a  Mr. 
Maylam,  a  'bus  conductor,  comes  here?'  'I'm  he,  miss,'  I  said; 
and  then  I  recollected  that  she  was  the  girl  who  had  lost  her  purse.  J 
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C  Fve brought  you  the  money  for  the  fare,'  she  said, '  Mr.  Maylam, 
fc-Kkd  if  yoa  wouldn't  mind  accepting  a.  shilling — '  '0,  no,  thank 
>'t>Ti,  miss,'  I  said.  And  thon  we  began  talking;  but  she  said  that 
»li  e  couldn't  stop,  because  her  mistress  didn't  know  she  had  run  oat, 
'  ~\nd  what  do  you  think  ?'  she  said.  '  That  was  my  new  master 
'^  tio  came  up  in  the  'bus  with  me,  that  sodden-complexioned  gent !' 
-And  what's  his  name  ?'  I  asked.  '  Why,  Balker,'  she  said.  Then 
^  saw  who  he  must  be.  Ho  must  be  Balker'a  eldest  son  by  his  firat 
^^■"ife,  the  one  I  had  thrashed  so  badly  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Well,  I  thought  it  all  over  and  over  again  that  night  as  I  lay 
^"V^■ake,  and  I  couldn't  help  fancying  that  these  Balkers,  who  had 
**^en  the  ruin  of  me  all  along,  bad  some  band  in  this  last  misfortune. 
^f  hey  hated  me  badly  enough  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  me  to  destruction, 
^-Ithongh  one  would  have  thought  being  an  omnibus  conductor  was 
low  enough  for  them.  Then  I  seemed  to  recollect  that  every  time 
t  had  been  short  of  cash  young  Balker  bad  taken  the  journey  with 
Hie.  Still  I  didn't  see  how  he  could  have  robbed  me,  and  even  if 
tte  had  it  would  never  be  found  out  now.  I  was  done  for,  and  that 
'Was  an  end  of  it. 

Nest  day  Balker  travelled  back  with  na,  getting  in  at  Oxford- 
street.  It  was  early,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  tha 
regular  stream  of  business  men  set  in  ;  consequently,  after  we  passed 
tbe  Redcap,  there  was  no  one  else  inside.  It  had  often  happened 
so  before.  He  always  came  home  early,  not  having  much  to  do,  I 
daresay,  living  comfortable,  no  doubt,  on  my  mother's  money. 

Well,  we  crossed  the  canal  bridge  and  passed  under  the  railway 
urcb,  and  just  beyond  we  pulled  up  of  course  to  change  horses,  I 
always  made  a  practice  of  giving  a  helping-band  during  this  opera- 
tion, and  I  was  going  to  jump  off  my  perch  as  usual  to  go  and  help, 
when  I  saw  a  sort  of  wicked  sparkle  in  Mr.  Balker'a  eye  that  put  me 
on  my  guard. 

■  Jock,'  I  whispered  to  the  driver,  running  to  the  front,  'just 
look  over  the  side  and  see  what  the  man  inside  is  doing.' 

Well,  Jack  looked  over  for  a  second,  and  then  he  jumped  off  his 
perch  and  ran  behind.  I  ran  too,  and  we  got  there  just  in  time  to 
Bee  onr  sodden -looking  friend  with  a  pencil  iu  bis  band,  jotting  down 
a  few  extra  figures  on  the  way-bill. 

Well,  he  went  home  to  hia  friends  afterwards,  looking  a  deal 
more  disreputable  than  me,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  very  soon  forget 
his  trip  that  day.  He  had  to  give  mo  fifty  pounds  too  to  huah 
tbe  matter  up,  and  that  will  pay  my  passage  over  to  Melbourne, 
and  leave  me  with  a  few  pounds  in  pocket.  So  I  fancy,  although 
the  company  are  quite  willing  to  keep  me  on,  that  you  won't  hear 
any  more  from  me  as  an  ill-conducted  conductor. 

P.^.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  nioa  freBh>lookin| 
woman  will  join  tbe  expedition. 
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It  has  transpired  that  the  singularly  powerfol,  deeply  patheti  J35c, 
and  sternly  realistic  poem,  which  a  weekly  journal  pronounced  cl— won 
its  appearance  to  be  the  work  of  either  '  Bobert  Buchanan  aut  TAm.  ^&- 
bolus/  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  nobleman  who,  as  well  known  fi 
his  culture  and  literary  ability  as  for  his  exploits  as  a  sportsman 
the  wild  regions  of  the  Far  West,  has  not  hitherto,  so  fieur  as 
are  aware,  paid  the  Muses  any  conspicuous  court.  Lord  Southet 
who,  since  its  first  appearance,  stands  confessed  as  the  author 
Jonas  Fisher,  has  produced  a  work  to  which  he  may  well  be  proi 
to  attach  his  name.  It  is  indeed  an  open  question  whether  the 
position  should,  taken  as  a  whole,  be  called  a  poem.  There 
passages  in  it  which,  as  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  onl 
rise  to  a  lofty  standard  of  poetic  excellence,  so  far  as  thought,  feeK^'^' 
ing,  eloquence,  and  diction  are  concerned.  The  key  in  which  th  ^-^^ 
production  is  pitched  is  as  elevated  as  the  subject-matter  will  allow^:^* 
Yet  Lord  Southesk,  we  are  certain,  would  be  the  first  to  admit  tluu^^^ 
his  work,  so  far  asdts  metrical  beauties  are  concerned,  no 
aspires  to  a  higher  character  than  doggrel  than  the  Bab  BaUads- 
of  which  Jonas  Fisher  will  frequently  remind  the  reader — or  Johr  ^^ 
OilpMs  Ride.  Lord  Southesk  has  selected  an  easy  rhyme,  o:::  ^^ 
which  he  possesses  a  perfect  mastery,  because  his  thoughts  natu- 
rally adapted  themselves  to  that  instrument  of  expression,  an< 
because  rhyme  is  better  calculated  than  prose  to  fix  in  the  mine 
the    lessons  and  truths  which,  with  thrilling  efiect,    he  conveys.^ 

There  is  not  a  page  in  the  book  that  fails  to  contain  a  stanza 

very  often  a  whole  succession  of  stanzas — which  rings  with  an  ech(^ 
— sometimes  terrible,  sometimes  plaintive  and  pathetic,  harsh  and. 
strong  often,  weak  or  maudlin  never — that  will  pierce  the  heart  q€' 
humanity  to  its  inmost  depth.     In  no  other  way  could  Lord  South- 
esk have  succeeded  so  admirably  in  compelling  attention  to  the 
problems  that  he  raises.     In  no  other  way  could  he  have  demanded 
a  hearing  with  equal  cogency.     He  has  done  a  good  work,  quite 
independently  of  the  literary  features  of  the  poem  '  in  brown  and 
white  ;'  for  he  has  written  what  will  make  men  meditate  and  think, 
will  stir  in  them  an  interest  that  in  this  age,  incrusted  as  it  i& 
with  the  veneer  of  social  and  plutocratic  polish,  has  perhaps  slum- 
bered too  long ;  and  will  bring  home  to  them  the  fact  how  veiy 
little  knowledge  after  all  they  have  of  the  lives,  the  sorrovrs,  the 
wants,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  struggling  millions  around  them. 
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Jonas  Fisher  is  a  book  whose  fame  and  nsefalness  will  grow ;  a 

^k  which  those  who  read  at  all  will  read  through ;  which  those 

who  read  once  will  read  again  ;  and  which  every  one  who  has  read 

and  well  considered  its  contents  will  earnestly  urge  his   friends  and 

neighbonrs  attentively  to  study. 

Perhaps  the  volume  with  which  Jonas  Fisher  most  naturally 
suggests  comparison  is  Mrs.  Linton's  Joshua  Davidson.     There  is 
little  in  common,  it  may  be  thought,  between  the  Christian  Gom- 
xnnnist  and  the  ex-shopman,   who  has  embraced  the  vocation  of 
Scripture  reader  and  itinerant  preacher.     But  both  Joshua  David- 
son and  Jonas  Fisher  are  penetrated  with  the  same  intense  appre- 
ciation of  the  grinding  misery  of  that  existence  which  falls  to  the 
lot   of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sickening  slums,  the  crowded  courts, 
and  the  pestiferous  alleys  of  London.     In  both  there  is  the  same 
€3onrageous  application  of  doctrines  and  teachings,  which  come  to  us 
^vrith  a  more  than  human  sanction,  to  the  meanest  and  the  smallest 
objects  around  us.     In  both  there  is  the  same  ever-recurring  in- 
distence — sometimes  subtly  insinuated,  at  other  times  loudly  pro- 
claimed— on  the  elasticity  of  Christianity  as  a  religious  system ; 
and  on  its  adequacy,  if  interpreted  aright,  to  yield  relief  to  all  men 
and  women,  whatever  their  needs,  however  low  and  despised  their 
condition.     But  Mr.  Grace — '  Augustus  Grace,  Esquire,'  as  he  is 
called — is  no  friend  to  priests ;  and  there  is  the  ring  of  a  sturdy 
Protestantism  in  the  book  which  might  satisfy  Mr.  Newdegate,  and 
half  reassure  even  Mr.  Whalley.     '  This  story,'  runs  the  first  line 
on  the  opening  page  of  Jon^s  Fisher y  *  is  not  meant  for  girls  ;'  but 
as  the  author  proceeds  to  assure  us,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which, 
if  they  do  read  it,  will  do  them  harm.     Jonas  Fisher  writes  in  his 
own  person ;  but  Jonas  is  but  a  poor  unlettered  preacher  : 

'  And  even  though  the  superfine 

My  humble  talk  should  not  admire, 
They  well  may  value  every  word 

Dropp'd  by  Augustus  Grace,  Esquire — 

The  kindest  and  the  beet  of  men — 

That's  my  opinion,  people  prone 
To  rail  at  the  unorthodox, 

Of  oourse  are  welcome  to  their  own.' 

Of  Mr.  Grace,  his  character  and  his  person,  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  presently.  Let  us  now  speak  of  his  laureate,  Jonas  Fisher, 
erewhile  a  godless  shopboy,  who,  after  business  hours,  took  a 
delight,  with  other  pagano-Ghristian  youths,  in  smoking  bad 
cigars,  in  offering  unsolicited  attentions  to  modest  girls,  and  in 
generally  leading  '  a  jolly  life.'  Jonas  has  experienced  the  blessing 
of  spiritual  regeneration,  and  now  occupies  all  his  spare  time  in 
mission  work,  prayer-meetings,  and  in  visitation  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  poor.    At  the  prayer-meetings  he  listens  to  the  discourses 
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of  a  ChriBtian  Irishinaii.  '  His  name  is  Mr.  SulHTas.'  In  bis  works 
of  charity  he  is  largely  assisted  by  Mr.  Grace,  a  ptulaQthropiet  of 
ariBtocratic  birth,  of  eccentric  ways,  of  strong  ideas,  of  an  intense 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  glad  tidings  of  Christianity  over  the 
doctrines  and  the  creed  of  those  whose  profesBional  calling  it  is  to 
convey  the  message.  We  are  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Grace  in  this 
wise :  Jonas  has,  somewhat  rashly,  promised  a  dying  pauper  that 
he  shall  be  bnried  with  decent  bnrial.  But  decent  burial,  he  finds, 
or  rather  reflects,  would  cost  four  ponnds.  How  is  the  money  to 
be  raised  ?  At  the  worst,  he  observes,  his  '  watch  and  chain  would 
perfectly  have  met  the  case  ;'  but  he  at  once  dismisses  all  idea  of 
snch  an  extreme  measure  from  his  mind,  and  counts  confidently  on 
Mr.  Grace  : 

'Who's  he!   Th»t  would  bo  hard  to  teU  ^ 

A  geDtlemnn  of  means,  I  know,  ^h 

And  oiia  of  station  too,  1  ttilnk,  ^M 

TbOQgb  carefullj  «TOiding  sbon.'  ^^M 

Mr.  Grace  is,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery  to  Jonaa  l^'isht^B 
He  is  an  unpretending  gentleman — a  gentleman  he  is  beyond  doubt 
— and  might  seem  nothing  to  the  common  mind.  But  Jonas  knows 
from  experience  that  '  a  very  common -looking  man  may  prove  B 
most  uncommon  friend.'  His  temperament  was,  so  far  as  its  out- 
ward moods  were  concerned,  unstable  and  capricious  : 
'  Sometimes  his  eye  beam'd  soft  with  joy, 

Hia  thought*  were  all  from  realms  abore, 
Aud  btoom'd  in  words  like  beavealy  tlowcrs 

Kiob  with  tho  fra^ancr  of  love. 

SometimeB,  in  Air.  Grace's  looks, 

A  diflerent  story  one  might  read, — 
Sad  eye^,  bent  brows,  and  eallovr  obceks, 

As  If  bis  food  bad  dicagreed. 
And  on  such  days  no  doubt  it  had ; 

For  indigestion's  a  disease 
Which,  with  east  winds  especially, 

Will  shake  the  firmest  Christian's  peace.' 

The  only  one  unchangeable  quality  in  Mr.  Grace  is  his  '  readiness 
to  give.'  It  will  be  at  once  correctly  apprehended  that  Augustas 
Grace,  Esquire,  is  designed  as  the  artistic  foil  of  Jonas  Fisher,  and 
Lord  Southesk  has  contrasted  with  great  skill  and  strength  the 
narrow,  pious,  timid,  yet  well-meaning  Puritan,  who  believes,  it  is 
true,  in  the  necessity  of  Chrigtian  labours,  bnt  believes  also  im- 
plicitly in  the  formal  teachings  of  his  minister,  with  the  man  who 
boldly  avows, 

'  But  never  will  my  soul  acoept 

The  bondage  of  your  syaleras  prim: 
Whate'er  each  man  can  do  the  best, 
That  is  religious  work  for  him.' 
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Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  this  poem  in  brown 
■nd  white  has  written  with  any  occult  intention  or  latent  wish  to 
cast  ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  excellent  Dissenter  whose  heart 
is  in  his  chapel.  On  the  contrary,  Jonas  is  a.  thoronghlj  fine 
mini;  character.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  Lord  Sonthesk's  wish 
toBhow,  by  placing  Jonas  in  justaposition  with  Mr.  Grace,  bow,  ander 
ciitmastancea  of  education,  of  station,  of  religious  conviction  the 
moat  widely  different,  the  aaoie  virtues  may  be  nurtured,  may 
beu  blossom  and  trait.  This  idea  is  farther  elaborated  in  the  two 
following  stanzas,  which  are  plaeed  in  the  month  of  Mr.  Grace : 

'  You,  JouM,  bave  U>  trade  and  presch  ; 
Some  bave  it  sobolnr'e  work  to  do, 
Or  conrliec'e,  soldier's,  aTtiet'H  work  ; 
And  God  will  blesa  both  them  and  jou. 

Then  bleaa  we  Qim  who  blesses  them — 

Wild  liles^ca  caraeat  workers  all. 
Let  DO  one  tliink  thst  God  requires 

Each  man  to  be  a  Jobn  or  Paul.' 

Snrely  the  Christianity  of  these  sentiments  is  unimpeachably  orthodox, 
shd  is  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration  from  scriptural  tests. 
Before  we  accompany  Jonas  and  Mr.  Grace  in  any  of  their  philan- 
tliropic  quests,  or  examine  further  into  the  theological  philosophy 
of  the  latter,  we  may  realise,  with  the  help  of  Lord  Soutbesk,  their 
perwoality  more  distinctly  yet.  The  sketch  is  an  amusing  one, 
fnil  of  graphic  touches,  and  penetrated  by  a  simple  yet  subtle 
limnoar,  in  which  our  poet  excels ; 

'  1  cotDOtimea  wonder  what  folk  think 

Of  me  «nd  worthy  Mr.  Grace, 
When  side  by  side  we  sEutup  along, 
.    So  different  in  form  and  face  ; 

So  different  iu  diets  besides, 

For  though  his  otothes  are  seldom  new. 

They  somehow  make  mine  sing  quite  emnll, 
Thongh  black  and  fresh,  and  shiny  too. 

His  garments  bang,  or  wrap  him  round 
Quito  kindly,  be  they  thin  or  thick  ; 

Hin«  stand  tike  wooden  things  aloof, 
e  like  sticking-plaster  stick. 

Bis  face  is  wan,  hia  eyes  are  sad. 

With  passing  gleama  of  Hery  pride- 
Pride  tamed  by  illness,— he  is  like 

A  lion  with  a  aick  inside. 


Not  for  a  moment  can  I  thloh 
That  passera-by  desire  to  acan 
'   My  looks  like  lho*e  of  Mr.  Grace, 
Or  take  me  for  the  better  man. 
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Now  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this 

(For  80  it  is  beyond  a  doubt)  ?  |5 

I  never  cared  to  ask  his  help 

To  twist  the  matter's  meaning  out.' 

Jonas  wants  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  poor  among  whom  they  eadl^ 
of  them  visit  intuitively  recognise  Mr.  Grace's  superiority  ?     If  it  ms 
urged  that  Mr.  Grace  is  a  gentleman,  Jonas  argues  that  he  himself 
is  of  '  a  decent  stock/  that  his  folk  have  farmed  their  own  farm  Sc^i 
two  hundred  years^  have  lived  upon  the  best  food,  and  never  be^>n 
in  want ;  that  his  blood  is  stuffed  as  thick  as  his  patrician  fiiencL  ^b 
'  with  beef  and  beer  and  best  white  bread  ;'  and  that  the  test    ^3f 
^  manners/  the  *  habit  of  society/  can  scarcely  apply  in  a  mere  matt^or 
of  '  walking  down  a  street.* 

'  But  yet  I  somehow  always  find 

That  all  poor  people  have  the  plan 
At  once  to  treat  me  as  their  mate, 
But  Mr.  Grace  as  gentleman.' 

What  is  the  secret  of  it  ?    The  answer  would  satisfy  Mir.  DisraetS.  : 
it  is  race — race  which  is  the  key  of  history.     Our  British  popuL^- 
tion^  argues  Jonas^  springs  from  tribes  of  various  looks.     He  thi 
takes  a  mental  survey  of  the  different  types,  which  he  has  seen 
picture-books,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Grace  itt^      & 
bom  mtister  of  his  species,  because  he  belongs  to  the  Scandinai 
breed,  and  that  he  himself  is  a  bom  inferior,  as  being  a  Basque  : 

'  Now  what  occurs  to  me  is  this, — 

That  many  more  than  one  can  know 
Have  Basquish  blood  within  their  veins ; 
A  mixture  which  is  apt  to  show 

In  small-boned  insignificance : 

Henceforth  if  any  one  should  ask, 
"Why  are  you  held  so  cheap  ?  1*11  say, 

'*  I'm  nothing  but  a  plaguy  Basque." 

But  quite  a  different  ancestry 

Belongs,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Grace  : 
I  mark'd  his  features  in  the  sketch 

Of  the  old  Scandinavian  face.' 

Having  thus  introduced  the  reader  to  these   two   latter-da; 
evangelists,  each  in  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  philanthrop; 
straggling  to  do  his  duty  by  his  Creator  and  his  fellow-creatures^ 
we  will  accompany  the  pair — or  sometimes  Jonas  singly — on  their^ 
daily  rounds.    But  let  no  one  prepare  to  set  forth  in  these  expedition^ 
who  has  not  a  strong  stomach  as  well  as  a  stout  heart,  who  is  not 
equal  to  encountering  hideous    sights,   sounds,  and  smells,   who 
cannot  gaze  upon  squalor,  filth,  and  bmtality,  and  who  is  likely  to 
turn  faint  at  the  sight  of  men  and  women  living  and  behaving  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  beasts  that  perish.     Lord  Southesk  is  no 
ideal  obscurantist,  no  mere  rose-water  philanthropist.    He  turns  the 
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ligbt  of  his  tragic  snd  heart-moying  deBcription  fall  npon  the  most 
tppalling  ftspMta  of  metropolitan  esiHtence ;  he  condenses  into  his 
TorecH  sketches  of  those  depths  of  sin  and  woe,  invisible  to  the 
respeetable  world,  which,  in  their  true  colours  and  naked  ludeoua- 
ii«s,  have  only  yet  been  found  in  the  reports  and  diaries  of  East-end 
clergyaien.  He  lays  bare  each  featcring  sore  ;  he  reveals  to  us  a 
htddeo  panorama  of  iniqnity,  destitution,  and  a  worse  than  heathenish 
ilathtesa,  terrible,  and  it  may  well  be  sickeniug,  to  contemplate. 
One  of  the  first  places  to  which  we  are  taken  is  a  common  lodging- 
hooBe  of  the  vileat  type,  depicted  with  touches  whoso  breadth  and 
power  are  Teritably  Hogarthiau.  Up  a  'gloomy  corkscrew  stair'  we 
go,  compelled  to  '  smell'  rather  than  feel  the  way.  There  are  not 
Imb  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  wretched  dwelling,  half '  thieves 
and prostitntes,  and  worse,'  Yet  Jonas  Fisber  fears  nothing;  and 
proceeds  like  an  angler  to  dip  his  bait  in  the  darkest  pool,  Firet, 
lie  comes  to  a  family  of  herring- dealers ;  next  to  a  mother  and 
ilingbter,  each  leading  an  infamous  life  ;  and  then  he  passes  on  to 
other  groups,  all  of  whom  esist  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  impurity 
not  less  pestilential  than  that  of  their  spiritual  infirmity.  There 
is  ttgl  beauty  in  the  reflections  which  these  hideous  scenes  raise  in 
Uu  heart  of  Jonas  Fisher,  and  there  is  much  that  may  set  ns  thinking 
11  the  dialogue  which  follows,  between  Jonas  and  Mr.  Grace : 
■  Bald  Mr.  Grace  on  this—"  The  teita 
la  Scripture,  if  ooe  cnlciilale, 
'OaJDHt  want  of  purity,  are  Imb 

la  length  aatJ  etreaglh  than  thoae  'jjaiuat  hate," ' 

This  is  the  thesis  of  the  discnasion.     The  argnments  cannot  be 

followed  here ;  the  reader  must  master  them  for  himself.     Suffice 

't  to  say  that  the  point  on  which  the  controversy  turns  is  the  old 

•^nuhar  riddle  :  how  a  Being  infinitely  powerful  and  infinitely  good 

^o  sanction  such  innumerable  manifestations  of  misery  in  His  sight. 

■^i  this  is  the  riddle  which  sufi'asea  the  whole  life  of  Mr.  Grace  vrith 

***  ever-present  anguish,  the  refrain  which  perpetuailysuggests  itself 

"**  him  in  notes  of  agony  and  despair ;  the  question  which  he  cannot 

***8wer,  and  his  impotence  to  deal  with  which  finally  brings  bim 

?*  Something  very  like  madness.     On  the  other  hand  the  simpler 

•*^a8  is  spared  these  self-torturing  queries.     He  admits : 

'  For  all  nround  ua  we  behold 

Much  tePB  of  lore  thnn  pain  and  death. 
To  grasp  the  thought  that  "  Ood  is  love" 
liequirea  a  raightr  gift  of  failh.' 
'ut  Jonas  is  not  a  philosopher ;  and  when  Mr.  Grace  asks  him  some 
ion  which  might  well  try  his  faith,  the  honest  fellow  replies 
'^h  some  btbhcal  quotation  or  some  aphorism  of  orthodox  religion. 
In  the  second  part   of  the  poem  we  still  find  ourselves  among 


I 
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In  bouBefl  where  the  Irish  live, 

They  conKregBitu  in  Dumbers  deoae ; 

Far  more  than  other  eorta  of  folk 
They  have  an  ioDliiict,  or  a,  sense, 

To  crowd  in  dena  where  scarce  a  whlS 
Of  foreign  ftir  can  interfere, 

With  that  delight  which  patrioU  Sad 
In  breathing  native  atmosphere.' 


1 


The  IriBb  are  naturally  for  the  moat  part  Catholics,  aud  1 
Southesk,  in  his  remarks  on  the  religion  of  Rome,  appears  as  i 
of  the  exclusively  controversial  theologian  than  in  any  other  poi 
of  his  work.  So  bitter  is  Augustus  Grace,  Esq.,  in  his  denni 
tions  of  the  Vatican  and  all  its  associations  that  Jonas  is  some* 
shocked,  and  expostulates  with  his  patron  in  words,  which  wi 
satisfied  Lord  Southesk  must  have  smiled  when  be  wrote,  an 
which  we  therefore  may  be  excused  for  smiling  as  we  read  them 


"  It  grieves  me,  Mr.  Grace,"  said  I, 
"  To  hear  such  sentiments  proceed 
From  one  so  generally  eeteem'd — 
It  grieves  roe  very  much  indeed." " 


i 


It  is  not  only  the  vehement  emphasis  of  Mr.  Grace's  criticisms  w 
shocks  Jonas,  but  the  spiritual  self-confidence  nhich  ho  thinks 
argue ;  and  on  the  principle  that  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  Jon 
troubled  with  c^ualms  lest  he  should  witness  the  apostasy  ol 
friend.  On  the  whole,  howeTer,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  t 
of  Mr.  Grace's  subsequent  remarks,  that  Jonas  is  finally  convi 
of  the  baselessness  of  his  fears  on  this  score. 

We  are  next  taken  to  the  'darkest,  dirtiest  Irish  den'  on 
whole  of  Jonas's  mission  round.  There  is  one  house  hero  n 
Jonas  confesses  he  did  not  like  to  visit  late — a  house  in  which 
recently,  two  resurrectionists  lived,  who  pursued  their  trad 
strangling  boys  and  afterwards  selling  their  bodies.  Stil 
makes  up  his  mind  to  enter  it,  and  goes  up-stairs—  ' 


'Euch  narrow  stairs  with  twists  and  turns, 
Such  long  darlc  winding  paj»age«, — 
guoh  sudden  howls  from  dreadful  holes, 
That  made  one's  very  life-blood  freeEe  I' 


^ 


He  knocks  at  a  door,  and  hears  a  cheerful  voice  bid  him  come  : 

'  With  neither  table,  bed,  nor  chair  ; 
Upon  the  rotten  floor  was  flnng 
A  heap  of  rags,  and  in  the  midst 
A  poor  eld  tailor  sat  and  sang, 

And  snipp'd  and  patch 'd  and  stitch'd  away, 

^o  happy  in  his  little  shop  ; 
And  quantities  of  big  brown  Seai 

Dano«d  round  him  with  their  hop,  hop.  hop.' 
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These  same  little  insects  sadly  troubled  poor  Jonas  when  lie  first 
^ent  00  mission  work ;  but  Mr.  Gruco  has  given  him  a.  kind  of 
pepper,  made  from  herbs,  which  he  sprinkles  on  his  clothes,  and 
^Uch,  in  his  own  vigorous  vernacular,  '  plays  old  Herod  with  the 
Qeas.'  Presently  he  asks  the  tailor  what  sort  of  neighbours  he  has 
— irhether  they  are  'a  decent  sort  of  lot;'  to  which  qneBtion 
there  comes  reply  as  follows : 


Notwithstanding  the  warning  which  Jonas  receives,  that  he  has 
ii  fair  chance  of  being  robbed,  or  even  killed  outri  -ht,  ho  determines 
to  go  among  the  '  rough  customers'  in  the  nest  room.  A  knot  of 
sgvage- looking  roughs  are  crouched  round  a  fire,  smoking  short  clay 
pipes,  none  of  whom  returns  a  word  of  acknowledgment  to  poor 
■fonss's  civil,  '  How  d'ye  do  ?'  In  the  corner  there  cowers  a 
"Oman,  as  if  some  sonow  of  her  own 

'  Fill'd  bar  whole  heart,  and  kept  her  there, 
As  mlitsrr  \a  her  noe 
Ab  if  upoQ  a,  mouutBin  top 

Amidjt  B  wildernenB  of  bdow.' 

-'iffias  Bpeaks  to  her.     She 

'  Uade  no  reply,  but  larn'd  her  geu» 

Towards  a  far  comer,  where  a  ray 
Fell  from  a  skylight  through  the  gtoom 
Upon  a  table :  there  there  Uy 

A  email  dead  babe,  its  little  face 

White  M  pure  wai.^wilh  all  around 
Bo  foul,  ItB  fainiees  seem'd  to  me 

Like  a  laid  lily  on  the  ground. 

Ita  eyei  were  closed  ;  not  ai  in  sleep. 

But  in  a  glad  augelio  rest ; 
Coarse  linen  wrapt  Ita  body  close, 

A  cup  of  salt  wan  ou  itH  breatt. 

Ita  pretty  Hpa  were  just  apnrt, 

Ah  though  they  sought  thi;  bosom  rife — 

Sweet  babe  I  no  sucker  now  of  milk. 
But  sucker  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

And  there  Its  haggard  mother  crouch'd 
With  Bwollan  breast,  and  seem'cl  to  bear 

Uoutterable  pangs  of  soul, 

Half  deadly  rage,  and  half  despair. 

A  tigress  near  her  murder'd  oub 

Uight  look  BO — ah  t  the  beast,  with  moans, 

Would  gape  her  yellow  throat,  and  bowl 
Her  fory  to  the  deiert  stones — 
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This  was  a  woman.    She  kept  still. 
And  natore  sent  no  genial  flood 

Of  tears,  nor  Toioe  to  ease  her  grief : 

She  silent  crouch*d,  and  dream'd  of  blood.* 


Shortly  after  this  Jonas  meets  Mr.  Grace,  and  a  long  converaa  - 
tion  between  them — the  principal  speaker  being  Mr.  Grace  hims 
— ensues.     The  beauty  of  the  dead,  the  relation  of  body  to  soul 
the  absurdities  of  modem  burial  customs,  the  eternity  of  Tpu 
ishment,  the  difference  between  ancients  and  modems,  between  th 
old  and  new  schools  of  poetry,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  EnglisET 
society,  the  state  of  the  stage,  woman's  rights — these  are  only 
few  of  the  topics  discussed.     Of  these  subjects  the  most  interestin 


perhaps,  is  that  which  Mr.  Grace  starts  in  the  following  verse  ;  an^  ^ad 
no  one  will  read  it  without  perceiving  that  if  Lord  Southesk  cai 
write  doggrel  he  can  also  write  true  and  powerful  poetry  : 

*  More  quick,  more  slow,  the  impress  strikes, 

As  changes  quick  or  slow  take  place — 
Thotie  who  would  read  a  nation's  past 
May  read  it  in  a  nation's  face.' 

In  support  of  this  view  Mr.  Grace  mentions  the  '  first  Tudor  king 
a  type  of  countenance  entirely  unlike  the  modern — a  grave, 
firm-fleshed  oval  face,  with   strong   unwavering  lines  and  carves 
The  second  type  he  selects  is  that  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  : 

*  Ah,  then  behold  the  perfect  type. 

Where  flesh  and  soul  and  spirit  blend 
In  measure  which  the  most  allows 
That  glory  should  in  all  transcend  : 

Long-visaged,  strong-chinn'd,  high  of  nose, 
Large-eyed,  with  gaze  stern,  sweet,  sublime  ; 

Well -bearded,  grand  of  chest  and  arm  ; 

Brow'd  as  if  brain  to  heaven  would  climb.' 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  in  the  former  o 
whom  Mr.  Grace  detects  the  'greyhound  slim'  and  in  the  latter 
'the  mastiff  stout' — in  one  *a  selfish  vanity,'  in  the  other  a  *dry 
pedantic  pride.'  After  this  Mr.  Grace  thinks  that  the  types  of  the 
human  face  deteriorated — the  Cavalier  becoming  a  strumous  fool 
with  goggled  eyes,  beetling  brow,  fat  pink  lips ;  the  Puritan  pre- 
senting a  huge,  rough,  jowly  face,  topped  by  a  cranium,  low  and 
broad.  Bad  as  this  was,  it  would  have  become  worse  unless  the 
*  fierce  French  Revolution*  had  been  sent  to  clear  the  atmosphere : 

*  Then  followed  war  and  furious  change, 

The  nations  to  their  centres  shookj; — 
Behold  the  features  of  mankind 

Once  more  a  faithful  history-book.* 

Thus  we  are   gradually  brought  down  to  the  'present  time,  when 
we  may  mark  a  new  element  in  the  face  : 
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'  Ao  ioflaeDoe  on  tbu  aerves,  dispiay'd 
In  tbe  Inquiring  reetleiG  gUnc« 
And  coiQ|)lei  futurC'lineB,  that  mark 
Tlie  ninoteenth-oenturf  oounUnaoce.' 

Mr,  Grace,  oar  readers  will  have  perceived  loag  ere  tiiia,  13  not 
s  gentleman  who  cares  to  measure  bis  phrases  wbeu  bis  convictions 
ue  oonceisod.  We  wQl  pass  on  to  a  few  more  of  his  jtidgmenta  on 
ronlemporary  matters.  As  regards  poetry,  he  hatos  mock-modesty  ; 
but  he  hates  pmrience  more.  When  men  like  Byron  sing  too  free, 
lie  does  not  shudder  over-much,  however  Uttle  he  may  approve. 
Bat,  he  odds, 

'  nbat  my  very  Boul  abhora, 
Wliat  almoBt  luma  tay  blood  to  bile, 
It,  when  Bome  prurimit  pagaaist 

Stnnds  up.  and  warblaa  with  a  emlle 


I 


A  eicb,  putrescent,  dul<wt  lay, — 

Like  sugar'd  nauce  witli  meat  too  hi) 
To  hymn  or  hint  the  sansuous  ohamiB 

Of  morbid  immoralily. 
Or  when  some  dog-brow'd  neophyte 

lafomiB  the  worid  In  termi  precise, 
That,  "  BinplB  aa  he  Btandt,"  he  U 

Past-master  in  FaciBian  vice.' 


After  this  Mr,  Grace  Unnchcs  out  in  impassioned  and  not 
nelD^ent  philippics  against  the  corraption,  the  effeminacy,  the 
PhariMism  of  the  present  age.  Tbe  English,  he  seems  to  say, 
amplifying  Mr.  Disraeli's  epigram,  are  a  people  who  have  stopped 
short  at  comfort,  and  imagine  it  civilisation.  We  are  bidden  to 
■Ppiy  to  ourselves  the  moral  of  the  fall  of  tho  tower  of  Siloam. 
Because  a  terrible  disaster  came  five  years  ago  upon  France,  that 
ioee  not  prove  that  England  is  superior  to  France  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  ethics  of  practical  life.  According  to  Lord  Sontheak, 
oar  Btage  is  immoral  and  weak,  so  are  our  pictures  and  is  tbe  tone 
of  society.  And  there  ia  much,  Mr.  Grace  reminds  as,  that  we 
tonld  borrow  from  our  continental  neighbours ;  for  instance: 

'  0  that  dull  London  could  but  bw, 

What  every  QermaQ  city  see^, 

Gay  well-bencb'd  gardens  everywhere, 

T?ith  tableB  under  Hpreading  trees  ; 

And  happy  people  group'd  about, 

With  wine  and  coffee,  pipes  and  beer, — 

ohildren,  poor  bo<!  rioh. 
All  oourteouB  mirth  and  quiet  cheer, 
rupnUioaoB  are  theuc, 
leveilera  full  of  rage  anj  hafa, 
>h  otass  maintaiuN  it^  Hji^hlful  place 
God  and  law  have  fu'd  ilB^talo." 
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The  sombreness  and  the  misery  of  so  vast  an  area  of  English  life, 
the  absolute  absence  of  any  illaminating  ray  of  happiness  or  inno- 
cent mirth,  the  gloomy  colour  in  which  even  the  tidings  of  grei^^ 
joy  are  proclaimed  to  English  men  and  women — these  may  be  saL^ 
to  be  the  central  ideas  of  Mr.  Grace.     '  How  strange/  he  exdaim^g 

'  when  people  have  the  ohoioe 
*Twixt  savage  gloom  and  tender  light, 
To  find  them  doating  on  the  dark, 
As  if  what*B  horrid  must  be  right* 

Yet  there  was  nothing,  he  argues,  to  encourage  this  notion  in  C  ^ 
early  dawn  of  Christianity : 

'  Tet  what  a  beanteooB  babe  it  was, 

Ere  brutes  and  pedants  learned  to  mar 
Its  loveliness,  to  qaenoh  the  sheen 
Of  Bethl^em*s  softly  beaming  star  1 

Tea,  deem  that  holy  tale  but  myth, 

Bejeot  the  angePs  song  with  scorn, 
Reject  three  books  called  Gospels, — then 

Complacent  hug  the  dogmas  bom 

From  Alexandria's  teeming  womb. 

With  fierce  old  Israel  for  their  sire  ; 
Beject  simplicity,  peace,  love. 

Accept  complexity,  blood,  fire.* 

The  ghastly  incident  with  the  narration  of  which  this  poem  con- 
cludes is  the  last  stroke  which  crushes  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Gh!aoe. 
He  bids  his  humble  friend  good-bye,  and  disappears. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  motives  and  explain 
the  character  of  what — whether  it  is  to  be  called,  as  a  whole, 
poetry  or  not — is  still  a  very  remarkable  work.  Objections  might 
be  urged  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Southesk  has  published  his  thoughtB 
on  men  and  things  to  the  world  in  the  shape  in  which  he  has  done, 
and  not  in  plain  prose.  We  think,  however,  that  these  objectionB 
are  sufficiently  answered  by  the  statement  that  the  form  of  composi" 
tion  which  he  has  selected  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fix 
in  the  minds  of  readers  the  truths  and  thoughts  that  he  has  to  tell 
us.  Jonas  Fisher  is  a  work  which  will  bear  careful  reading  and 
much  meditation.  That  it  has  poetry  in  it  the  extracts  quoted 
by  us  will  have  made  clear ;  and  that  Lord  Southesk  should  have 
preferred,  as  it  is,  to  appear  before  us  as  a  philanthropist  and  as  a 
social  philosopher  than  as  a  mere  poet,  does  equal  credit  to  his  head 
and  to  his  heart. 


vjh. 

As  BOOH  as  Mrs.  Podmore  made  good  her  escape  from  Lisson- 
gToTe,  she  walked  as  quick  as  she  could  towards  St.  John's  Wood 
not  so  fast,  however,  as  to  prevent  her  catching  sight  of  a  certain 
joiiD^  lady  who  had  just  aiit  from  an  omnibus  at  the  comer  of  Praed- 
street.     '  Poddy'  was  bent  on  communicating  with  her  patroness, 
Her  terms  were  '  cash.'    She  had  worked  hard  that  night  for  Madgi 
snd  she  intended  her  to  know  it ;  and  what  was  more,  to  make  sou 
fitting  acknowledgment.      So  on  she  went,  'neath  the  azure  sky, 
the  throbbing  stars,  those  'everlasting  blossoms  of  heaven,'  as  St. 
Busil  calls  the  '  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels.'    Did  Longfellow  ever 
read  the  Homilies  on  the  Hexatmeron,  I  wonder  ? 

Arrived  at  Laurestinus  Lodge,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  smart 
mud-servant,  a  maid-aervant  with  suspiciously  brilliant  eyes  and 
cbeeks.  '  Miss  Terapleton  was  gone  to  the  theayter,  but  would  be 
'om  before  long.  Would  Mrs.  Podraore  wait?'  Mrs.  Podmore 
naid;  and  was  forthwith  ushered  into  the  back  dining-room — a 
<nng  little  apartment,  apparently  consecrated  to  nicotian  rites.  The 
ioot  being  shut  and  the  gas  turned  up,  to  gossip  a  little  abont 
this,  that,  and  the  other  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
Wfld. 

'  She  came  'ome  in  a  tearin'  rago  to-day,'  said  Susan ;  '  and  Sir 
'Enjy  'e  come  with  'er.  I  knew  directly  somethink  'ad  gone  ivrong 
fben  I  seed  'im  instead  of  the  Captiug — not  that  'e  troubles  much  ; 
md  that's  what's  so  tryin'.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  This  evenin', 
trhcn  I  was  a-dressiu'  of  'er,  she  flew  at  me,  and  said  that  I  painted 
*J  eyebrows,  and  got  myself  hup  quite  disgustin'.  "  Not  with  your 
"'Nineties,  though,"  says  I,  and  then  and  there  gave  warnin';  which 
^  mean  to  go  too,'  with  decision. 

'  Is  Sir  'Enry  likely,  think  you  ?'  inquired  Mrs.  Podmore  per- 
1>icuoasly. 

Susan  was  not  sure.    P'raps  !    Not  that  it  signified  a.  straw  to 

**■,  for  she  wouldn't  stay.     No,  not  if  every  livin'  soul  in  the  'ouae 

*awled  from  there  to  Jerusalem  on  their  bended  kuees  to  beg  her  to. 

"Ot  she  indeed  !     She  knew  what  was  due  to  herself  a  little  better 

'an  that,  she  thanked  goodness. 

A  thundering  knock  here  cut  short  these  confident 
*d  got  back ;  she  had,  moreover,  got  some  friends  with  herj 
^0  would  stay  to  supper. 

ToiM.  SuuK,  Vol.  IX.  F.8.  Vol.  SXIX. 
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On  being  told  that  Mrs.  Podmore  was  waiting,  in  she  swept, 
looking  really  splendid  in  her  lace  and  silk  and  jewels.  The  coDoqiiy 
was  brief,  but  to  the  point. 

*  Have  you  done  anything  ?' 
'  Hall  as  I  could.' 

*  Will  he  marry  her  ?' 

*  Not  if  'e  hisn't  mad.' 

*  You  are  certain  ?' 

*  As  certain  as  that  my  name's  what  it  is.' 
Miss  Templeton  smiled. 

*  There/  said  she,  '  that  will  pay  your  omnibus.* 
Two  sovereigns ! 

*  Humph  !'  grunted  Mrs.  Podmore,  '  none  too  much  neither.' 

IX. 

II  f ant  rectUer  pour  mieux  sauter. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Podmore  was  engaged  in  the  highly  agreealk 
task  of  reinvigorating  exhausted  nature,  the  cumbrous  vehicle  iB 
which  Miss  Maitland  had  seated  herself  on  parting  from  John 
Miller  was  slowly  bumping  and  jolting  itself  towards  the  Edgware- 
road. 

Once  fairly  started  on  her  journey,  Glemmie's  courage  began  to 
flag,  and  pardonably.  To  venture  alone  at  night  into  any  one  of 
the  low  neighbourhoods  of  this  our  far-famed  metropolis  requiies, 
if  you  are  a  woman,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  fortitude.  That 
she  stood  in  danger  of  losing  her  one  chance  of  happiness,  all  told, 
never  crossed  her  mind. 

Owing  to  frequent  delays,  and  the  conductor's  tendency  to  re- 
fresh his  jaded  intellect  with  the  latest  news  and  chafif  going  at  the 
various  street-comers,  Clemmie,  as  we  have  already  seen,  arrived  at 
the  'bus  station  opposite  Praed-street  just  as  Mrs.  Podmore  scuttled 
off  Kilbumwards. 

Paying  her  fare  with  tremulous  haste,  and  threading  her  way 
through  the  crowd"  of  roughs  on  the  pavement,  she  rapidly  found 
herself  in  the  street  we  wot  of. 

How  the  slatternly  women  stared  and  laughed  as  they  watched  her 
run  up  the  steps  and  knock  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  presently 
by  a  child !  Not  that  she  took  much  heed,  for  her  cheeks  were 
about  as  hot  as  they  well  could  be  before  she  turned  the  comer, 
and  every  thought  in  her  head  centred  on  the  one  great  question — 
how  bribe,  cajole,  persuade  *  Hugh'  to  give  up  that  shawl  ? 

So !  He  slept — slept,  his  arms  folded,  his  chin  on  his  broast, 
the  heavy,  stertorous,  brutish  sleep  of  the  gorged.  For  that  broad 
hint  notwithstanding,  Hugh,  I  must  tell  you,  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  it  possible  the  girl  would  really  come.     Well  enough  as 
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an  eicuse ;  but,  soberly  speakiDg,  fudge.  Well,  there  she  etood, 
ejeiiig  bim.  What  a  sight  he  wae  I  what  a  dog-hole  this  den  of  his  ! 
He  had  been  feasting  too — plajing  hoet.  Clemmie  smiled,  a  trifle 
bitterly.  Rather  hard  that.  Towards  whom,  she  wondered,  had 
his  magnaoiiDity  displayed  itself?  Who  had  helped  dissipate  her 
little  all?  Well,  what  did  it  matter?  It  was  gone.  With  a 
shudder  the  girl  woke,  addressed  herself  to  the  hueiiiesB  in  hand ; 
tntly  a  most  hatef[il  and  yile  business — a  baslDess  to  make  one 
wince. 

Stepping  forward,  she  peered  round.  Perhaps  she  might  light 
on  the  shawl  unseen.  Vain  hope.  A  husky  gurgle.  The  man 
Btiughtened  himself  np. 

'Halloa  !'  exclaimed  he,  eyeing  her  with  dull  wonder.      'What 

the brings  yon  here  ?' 

Bat  she  paid  do  heed.  She  had  espied  something  bright,  some- 
thing  like  gold-thread  down  in  that  comer  there,  on  the  floor. 

'  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Maitland,  '  I  know  what  you're  up  to.  Now  yoo 
drop  that,'  struggling  to  his  feet  with  a  tipsy  larch,  '  or  it'll  be  the 
irorse  for  you.' 

'  Bat  it  isn't  mine,'  cried  the  poor  soul. 

'The  devil  it  isn't !'    Between  ourselves  this  was  a  'stumper.' 
A  pause. 

'0  Hugh,'  said  the  girl  at  length,  'do  let  me  have  it — do  ! 
Yon  cannot  think  what  trouble  I  shall  get  into  !' 
Hugh  glowered,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
'Humph !'  growled  he.    '  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  confounded 
Uung's  much  nse  to  me.     Why  didn't  yon  say  so,  though,  curse 

:rooi' 

'Say  !"  she  echoed,  'say  !     Could  I  imagine  that — ' 

'  0,  stow  that.  You're  no  saint,'  with  a  laugh — a  bitter,  low, 
ffiooking  langh. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  What  I  do  mean.     You  don't  gammon  me  ;  I  know  you.' 
I         A  sigh. 

'  She  would  not  answer  him.  Where  was  the  good  ?  Let  him 
tty  just  what  he  pleased.  Perhaps  when  he  bad  done — quite,  qnite, 
quite  done— he  would  give  way. 

Meekly  she  stood,  white  and  meek,  bearing  the  brunt, 

Mr,  Maitland's  thoughts  meanwhile  seemed  tinged  with  gloom. 
He  firowned ;  ho  shot  out  his  under-lip ;  he  gave  utterance  to 
Bondry  oont^mptuons  snorts, 

Clemmie  eyed  him  fearfully.  What  did  he  meditate  ?  Was  he 
Iwiing  over  in  his  mind  how  she  might  best  be  killed  ? 

'  Look  here,'  said  he  at  length ;  and  she  actually  started,  so 
Uued  was  she  ;  '  you  give  me  ten  pounds,  and  I'll  hook  it — I'll 
bosk.' 
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Clemmie  stared. 

'  Well,'  saiil  he, '  what's  there  to  gape  at  ?    Give  me  ten  pounds, 
I  say,  and  I'll  go.     That's  plain  enough.' 

'  But  are  you  in  earnest  ?' 

'  Most  certainly  I  am.     I  love  the  fields,  the  babbling  brooks — 
babbling  brooks  p't'cklnrly,'  and  a  hiccup. 

Clemmie  mustered  all  her  strength. 

'  Yon  shall  have  it,'  she  said ;   '  you  shall  hare  it.' 

0  happy  day !  0  joyfiil  words  ! 

'  When  ?' 

'When  do  yon  want  to  start?' 

'  Soon's  possible.' 

'  Will  to-morrow  do  ?' 

'  To-morrow  ?'     Mr.  MaJtland  seemed  to  reflect. 
morrow'll  do.     I  aha'n't  want  to  start  before  to-morrow.' 

Clemmie  frowned.     What  an  odd  way  to  talk  !     Was  he  i 
ciently  sober  to  know  what  be  was  about  ?     A  somewhat  | 
tons  question,  under  the  circumstances.     However,  she  i 
her  best. 

'  Well,'  said  she,   '  then  that  is  settled.     And  now  may  I 
the  shawl  ?' 

'Yea!'  and  an  oath. 


But  now  I  must  for  a  brief  space — in  the  interest  of  lucidity- 
quit  these  two,  and  again  hark  back  a  little,  which  erratic  proceed- 
ing  on  my  part  will  doubtless  betray  how  very  inexperienced,  and 
indeed  I  may  say  unskilled,  a  story-teller  I  am,  a  fact  open  to  regnt 
on  more  scores  than  one. 

On  leaving  the  lodge,  having  '  'ad  jest  a  mouthful  to  keep  one 
goin','  good  Mrs.  Podmore  made  straight  for  the  Metropolitan  sta- 
tion, Edgware-road,  Mrs.  Podmore  meant  to  go  home  by  laiL 
Mrs.  Podmore  was  tired ;  and  them  '  blessed  hinfants  most  bo 
a-screechiu'  their  werry  bins  idea  bout.' 

Now  the  worthy  Poddy  was  one  of  those  happily-constitnted 
mortals  who  never  flag.  Human  nature  too  afforded  her  a  rich 
harvest — amusement  combined  with  instruction  and  sense  with  wit. 
Keeping  her  eyes  open  and  glancing  keenly  right  and  left,  on  scntUed 
Mrs.  Poddy  mitil  she  came  to  the  last  turning,  the  taming  which, 
thank  goodness,  led  to  her  journey's  end,  when  whom  should  she 
espy — dear  clever  old  creature — saontering  along  in  his  usual  serene 
fashion  some  httle  way  ahead,  but  Tom — Tom,  full  of  Browne, 
whom  he  had  just  left,  a  cigar  between  his  hps,  in  the  pleoaantaBt 
of  moods.  Good  fellow,  Browne ;  fine  colorist.  Get  tun  to  i'^^^ 
Clemmie  some  day. 

There's  luck  for  you !     Did  you  ever  I 

But  how  act  on  it?    'It's  him,  sure  enough,  no  fear!' 
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Jbs,  P.,  oompaasing  a  spurt.  '  Not  many  'is  bnild !  La,  now, 
if  it  ain't  provokin'  !  Wiat's  that,  thoifgh  ?  Somethiug  white ! 
A  comer  of  'is — ' 

'I  beg  your  parding,  sir,'  said  some  one;  'but  'ave  yon  dropped 
your  'andkercher  ?' 

Tom  torned. 

'  0,  thanks !'  said  he. 

'Well,  to  be  sure!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Podmore.  '  Why,  it'a  the 
Cqitin* !     It's  Captin'  Caryswode  !' 

Tom  stated.  Now  where  had  he  seen  this  woman?  Some- 
vhere.  Not  a  pleasant  £ace,  by  any  means — Israelitish  and 
coma. 

'Ah,'  smiled  Poddy,  'yon  don't  know  me,  sir!  That's  to  be 
eipected.  Bnt  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  a  nephew  of  mine's  now  in 
joiir  service,  by  name  John — John  Barnes.' 

'John!'  echoed  Tom — 'John!  Yes,  I  have  a  groom  called 
John.' 

A  bold  flight,  Mrs.  P. — few  bolder. 

'Ah,  well,'  sighed  the  good  sonl ;  '  'is  mother's  a  lone  'ooman, 
and  I'm  'er  sister.     And  'ow  does  he  do,  sir  ?' 

'0,  all  right,  I  believe.' 

Well,  Mrs.  Podmore  was  glad.  That  was  nice.  'Is  pore 
mother !  And  what  a  thing  for  a  lad,  now,  to  get  sach  a  place ! 
But  Jack  always  took  to  'osees — always,  ever  since  'e  was  that  'igh, 
and  used  to  go  with  'is  father  in  the  cart  of  a  momln',  being  a 
greengrocer. 

Tom,  who  was  one  of  those  good-tempered  creatnres  whom 
happiness  redaces  to  a  state  of  quite  virulent  mansnetude,  let  the 
Woman  jabber  on.  He  was  not  in  the  least  '  grand,'  wasn't  Tom, 
It  was  not  necessary. 

Hngh's  street — Hngh's  house.     Mrs.  Podmore  paused. 

Now  where  was  it  that  she  could  have  seen  Captin'  Caryswode  ? 
Lor,  his  face  was  that  familiar — was  it  at  Miss  Templeton's,  which 
■he  were  a  good  bit  there,  owin'  to — 

And  LOW  let  ns  retnm  to  Clemmie.  How  that  diamond  flashed 
As  the  white  hands  flitted  to  and  &o,  smoothing  oat  a  crease  here, 
straightening  a  fringe  there !  and  how  two  dull  greedy  eyes  gleamed 


On  a  sudden  Hugh  Maitland  rose,  made  a  step  forward,  paused; 
I    then  another  and  another. 
I  ■  Ha !' 

'Don't  you  screech,  my  dear,'  whispered  huskily.     'It's  no 

good.     We  don't  interfere  with  oar  neighbours  here.     Suppose  you 

let  me  keep  this,  just  as  a  pledge.     You  see  you'v 

Lanri,  ftud  I'm  not  fond  of  being  done.' 
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In  Tain  did  Clemmie  strive,  in  vain  did  she  ding.  He  held 
her  as  in  a  vice.     Ghreat' Heaven ! 

'Not  that/  she  gasped,  worn  out,  'not  that!  My  watch— my 
— anything — everything — but  that !' 

Hugh  smiled. 

Her  watch,  indeed ! 

So! 

*  Come,  now,'  said  he ;  and  off  it  came. 
The  girl  sank  back,  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hands — ^her 

and  swollen  hands. 

Mr.  Maitland  reinvigorated  his  ezhansted  energies  by  firiip^iTig 
the  gin.  Not  a  bad  night's  work,  take  it  all  in  all.  Anon  ahc 
rose  and  picked  up  the  shawl. 

'  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?'  said  she,  standing  there  so  calm,  bo 
white — there  by  the  table,  the  shawl  over  her  arm. 

*  Proceed.' 

'  You  want  money.  If  I  let  you  have  ten  pounds  by  twelve  to- 
morrow, will  you  give  that  ring  back  to  me  ?' 

Reason,  entreat  ?  As  well  build  walls  with  thistledown — apos- 
trophise a  brick. 

'  If  you  keep  your  word,  I'll  keep  mine,'  was  the  cool  answer- 
*  And  now  you'd  better  say  good-night,  or  we  shall  both  lose  oar 
beauty  sleep.' 

A  sigh,  a  rustle,  and  she  was  gone. 

Would  he  spare  her — would  he  ?  And  if  so,  what  would  hi0 
charge — what  price  would  he  set  on  his  forbearance  ?     Alas  ! 

But  bad  as  Clemmie  knew  matters  to  be,  she  did  not  yet  know 
the  worst. 

*  Hark !'  exclaimed  Tom  suddenly. 

He  had  caught  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice ;  a  well-known 
voice — a  voice  he  thought  he  could  have  sworn  to  at  any  time  any- 
where. 

Mrs.  Podmore  smiled. 

*  Ah,'  said  she,  with  charming  suavity,  *  'ow  sound  travels,  don't 
it,  sir  ?  It's  a  friend  o'  mine  as  'as  that  room — that  where  the 
winder's  hopen.     'E's  such  a  one  for  fresh  hair,  pore  feller !' 

Tom  frowned,  and  moved  on. 

*  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Podmore,  *  take  care !     She'll  see  you.' 
Enough. 

It  was  she.     There  she  was,  talking  to  some — 

Blank  prostration  for  a  moment,  then  agony.  Then,  mastering 
himself  by  a  supreme  effort,  Tom  veered  round,  white  as  death,  and 
walked  away. 

'  0,  dear,'  began  Mrs.  Podmore,  *  'ow  wexatious !  I'm  sure 
now  if — ' 

A  growl. 
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'  Ahy  that's  jest  where  it  is.  Now  you'll  be  a-wisitin'  it  on  her, 
pore  creatnre.  But  lor,  sir,  gals  will  be  gals;  and  once  let  a 
'ooman  give  a  man  a  'old  on  'er — ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  demanded  Tom. 

'Welly  there's  many  a  young  lady  has  'as  to  pacify  the  hold 
loTer  afore  bein'  hon  with  the  new.     You  know  that,  sir.' 

An  old  lover,  that  beast ! 

Tom  groaned. 

'  Woman !'  he  broke  forth,  unable  longer  to  keep  still ;  but  the 
Iict  words  froze. 

A  girl  came  out — ^ran  swiftly  down  the  steps,  and  across  the 
road. 

'Murray-crescent,  Clarendon  Arms,  Netting- 'ill!'  shouted  the 
<^ndnctor  of  a  passing  omnibus. 

'  There/  smiled  Mrs.  Podmore,  *  there !  Just  in  time.  Well, 
good-night,  sir.'     And  a  sniff. 

Tom  set  his  teeth. 

Not  much  left  for  a  fellow  to  care  to  live  for  now  ! 


X. 

When  Lord  Mandoville  entered  his  private  sitting-room  about 
l^alf-past  nine  the  following  morning,  who  should  be  see  but  Tom — 
Tom,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out  of  window. 

The  ordinary  matutinal  greetings  over,  and  the  covers  removed, 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Engrossed  in  broiled  sole  and  muffins, 
his  lordship  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  his  son's  haggard  look, 
tisible  enough  in  all  conscience,  as  he  sat  absently  stirring  his  tea 
face  to  &ce  with  the  bright  June  sunshine. 

At  length,  however,  his  lack  of  appetite  did  arouse  Lord  Man- 
doville's  curiosity. 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?'  asked  he. 

Tom  sighed,  stretched  himself  out,  looked  unutterably. 

'  Hard  up  ?' 

*  Not  particularly.' 
A  shrug. 

Lord  Mandoville  seemed  huffed ;  opened  the  Times. 
What  on  earth  was  there  to  be  in  the  dumps  about  ? 
Tom  fidgeted ;  did  this,  did  that. 

*  Look  here,  father,'  said  he  at  length ;  *  I  sha'n't  many.' 
Lord  Mandoville  looked  up. 

*  Eh  ?'  said  he. 

*  I  sha'n*t  marry.' 
'Why?' 

Then  out  it  came — this  all-exceeding,  stupendous,  most  dis- 
astrous '  it.' 
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'Humph!*  sHiiled  his  lordship,  having  heard.     'But  are  you 
sure?* 

'  Quite.' 

'  Recollect  mistakes  are  made  occasionally.' 

'  I  made  no  mistake — ^would  God  I  had !' 

'  Then  you  are  still  fond  of  her  ?' 

Tom  bit  his  lip.     Deuce  take  it ! 

Lord  MandoTille's  face  softened.     Poor  boy,  poor  boy ! 

'  Come/  said  he  at  length,  '  don't  be  too  wise.    Let's  go  lliiui^iB^ 
it  calmly.     Li  the  first  place,  where  did  you  first  see  this  womai==^?' 

*  Why,  as  I  was  going  to  the  station.' 

*  No,  but  before  that  ?' 
Silence. 

'  Ah,'  sagely,  *  I  see !  A  hired  spy.  Tom,  my  boy,  don't  b^^^  * 
fool.  Go  and  ask  Miss  Maitland.  Have  it  out  with  her,  Tha^^^'^ 
the  most  honourable  course  and  the  best.' 

Tom  seemed  to  think. 

*By  Jove,'  said  he  at  length,  starting  up,  *I  believe  you*^  -^ 
right.     I'll  go  at  once.' 

'  No,'  said  Lord  Mandoville,  *  wait  a  bit.  Tou  must  get  quiel 
down  first,  otherwise  you  would  firighten  her,  and  that  would  C^  ^ 
fatal.  A  woman  in  a  fright  is  sure  to  lie,  or  almost.  Go  aft*  '^^ 
luncheon.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Tom.     *  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.' 

XI. 

On  the  afternoon  succeeding  the  evening  on  which  Clemmi^ 
performed  her  dolorous  pilgrimage,  custom  flowed  steadily  into  th^ 
bar  of  a  sporting  public  near  London-bridge,  known  as  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  kept  by  a  retired  professional  pugilist,  whose  pasi^ 
renown  as  the  '  Chippenham  Smasher'  procured  him  plenty  of  busi" 
ness  and  a  numerous  clientele. 

Now  the  '  Smasher'  had  his  wits  about  him — kept  well  abreast 
of  his  generation.  He  was,  moreover,  fond  of  '  dawgs,'  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  presence  of  the  divers  toad-headed  bandy-legged 
brutes  constantly  meandering  all  over  the  premises.  But  '  dawgs' 
have  to  be  fed.  They  won't  live  on  nothing.  Very  mistaken  of 
them,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  fact.  Thus,  wishing  to  combine  pleasure 
with  profit,  worthy  BonifEuse  soon  '  knocked  up'  a  commodious  rat- 
pit  in  a  vacant  stable,  where,  twice  a  week  or  so,  '  Little  Billy,'  or 
some  equally  *  prime  favourite,'  showed  the  way.  Little  Billy  it 
was,  a  match  being  on,  twenty  pounds  a  side,  and  a  hundred  rats  in 
five  minutes,  who  drew  so  full  a  house  on  the  day  in  question, 

*  One,  two,  three.' 

*  Let  'im  go  !' 


Haw  the  rats  squeaked  and  scoffied  !  How  the  ring  langhed  and 
kited ! 

'  Stanch  old  fellow,'  observed  an  onlooker,  striking  a  light. 
'Bather!' 

'Four  minntes  fifty-one  seconds  and  a 'aK,'  sung  out  the 
'Smasher,'  who,  chronograph  in  hand,  had  timed  the  perfonoaQoe. 
*  Dot  with  DiB  dibs,  gents  !     Pay  up,  and  look  pleasant ! ' 

The  man  laughed— the  man  who  spoke  first,  a  tall,  fair,  rather 
dull-looking  man,  bnt  distinctly  superior,  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
to  his  BurrouD dings. 

'Ah  !'  said  he.     '  Got  some  more  ?' 

'Ah  many  as  yon  hke.  Sir  'Enry.  It's  Wenom  next.  Bring 
ont  Wenom,  Jim.  Look  sharp.  You'll  he  pleased  with  'er.  Sir 
'fury.  Such  a  beauty!'  And  the  'Smasher'  mbbed  his  hands, 
luge  and  freckled,  and  adorned  with  a  hngo  signet-ring,  A  shrewd 
personage  the  '  Smasher.' 

'Ah,'  said  Sir  Henry;  'something  fresh.  I'm  glad  of  that. 
I  like  variety.' 

'So  do  I,'  said  the  other — not  a  very  prepossessing  looking 
'other,'  a  trifle  slangy  and  'red.'  '  By  the  way,  do  you  know 
Smiles,  Sim  Smiles,  the  pigeon-fancier  ?  He's  got  some  ferrets. 
^oanties  ! — yon  should  see  them.' 

Hugh — Hugh,  as  I  live !  But  Hugh  smartened  np,  clean, 
fairly  respectable.  Clenunie  must  have  been  as  good  as  her  word, 
then, 

'  Indeed,'  said  Sir  Henry ;  '  Smiles,  Smiles  ?  seem  to  have  heard 
"•at  name  somewhere.'     And  therewith  they  got  into  conversation. 
Engh  did  not  lack  ease. 

'  Deuoed  pleasant  fellow,'  thought  Sir  Henry,  who  would  talk  to 
*oy  one,  barring  a  curate,  and  who  rather  prided  himself  on  his  knack 
*•  getting  on  with  people  ;   '  wonder  where  he  comes  from." 

'  I  say,'  said  he,  a  Inll  having  set  in — Crotchet  had  to  be  looked 
""■  ;  he  had  shpped  his  collar,  and  slunk  off  somewhere  ('  The  old 
"ttimint,"  grinned  the  '  Smasher'),—'  well,  I  say,'  said  his  airship, 
eyeing  his  cigar,  'do  yon  happen  to  know  anything  of  a  place  called 
**^tting-hill  ?  You  seem  to  go  about  a  good  deal.' 
Hngh  stared. 

*  Notting-hill  I'  he  echoed.     '  Why  Notting-hUl  ?' 
'Well,  I  was  down  there  the  other  day,  and  it  seemed  rather 
]*llj.     What  are  the  girls  like  now — nice  ?' 
Hngh  smiled. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  he ;   '  tastes  differ  so.* 
Sir  Henry  sighed. 

■  They  do,'  ho  said,  '  dreadfully.     StUl  heanty's  beauty.     Sup- 
I     £osa  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  experience.'  _ 

^M^^ttgb  smirked. 
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'You  see,'  plaintively,  'life's  ao  tame.  Here  am  L  I'm 
rich — I've  lots  of  coin.  Yet  I'm  bored — bored  out  of  my  seven 
senses.  The  wind  bores  me,  the  son  bores  me,  people  bore  me. 
Now  I  thiok  if  I  could  only  have  the  luck  to  light  on  the  right  sort 
of  little  party — lively  little  party,  you  know ;  got  brains  and — er — 
heart ;  able  to  care  for  a  fellow,  not  because- — ■' 

'I  see,'  smiled  Hugh,  '  I  see.     Well,  look  here. 
And  tlieu  be  paused,  seemed  to  think. 

'  That's  it,'  cried  Sir  Henry,  '  that's  it !  You  needn't  give  my 
name,  you  know — not  at  first." 

'  All  right,'  smiled  Hugh.  '  You  won't  come  any  rigs,  though  ?' 
be  added  ;   '  you'll  draw  it  mild  ?' 

'  Ab  milk.' 

'  Where's  Sir  'Enry  ?'  asked  the  '  Smasher,'  Crotchet  having 
been  dug  out,  and  business  being  about  to  recommence. 

'  'E  was  'ere  a  minute  ago,'  said  some  one. 

'  Jem,  just  ran  into  the  bar,  and  see  if  you  can  see  Sir  'Enry.l 

'  Sir  'Enrj-'s  left,'  said  another — '  left  this  five  minutes.'  ^h 

'  Drat  it !'  said  the  '  Smasher.'     '  The  werry  dawg  as  'tid  *fl^^| 
sooted  'im,' 

xn. 

Add  bow  hie  we  back  to  Cleinmie — poor,  sad,  iU-used  little 
Glemniie. 

Wearied  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day,  she  slept 
well,  and  awoke  in  consequence  much  refreshed. 

With  the  postman  too  came  hope.  For  she  had  a  letter,  a 
letter  from  Herr  Stroh,  containing — 0  heavens!  —  a  cheque,  a 
cheque  for  ten  guineas,  she  having  undertaken  several  of  that 
highly  8uccess&l  gentleman's  pupils  during  his  temporary  absence. 
Could  anythicg  he  luckier?  Good  Herr  Stroh!  dear  Herr  Stroh! 
with  his  round  bald  pate,  and  globular  blue  eyes,  and  guttural 
accents  !  I  do  believe,  bad  the  Herr  chanced  to  look  in  just  then, 
Clemmie  would  have  straightway  fallen  at  his  feet  and  hugged  his 
knees,  so  wild,  so  overweening  was  her  gratitude. 

Yet  what  had  she  to  be  grateful  about  ?  She  had  earned  the 
money.     It  was  hers  by  right,  not  favour,  the  silly  creature. 

But  there  it  was.  O  joy !  0  bliss !  Now  surely  the  worst  was 
over;  she  might  again  breathe  freely.  Well,  she  would  get  it 
cashed,  and  put  it  up — in  s  box,  she  thought,  securely  sealed, 
because  that  would  do  to  send  the  ring  back  in. 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  herself;  but  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  this  was  one  of  her  busy  mornings ;  so  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  Still  she  felt  fairly  cheerful ;  it  was  such  a  lovely 
day.  Everything  looked  so  bright,  bo  pleasant,  including  a  certain 
alert  little  body. 
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'Wliat  a  nJce-looking  girl  I'  said  the  men  to  themselves  as  she 
hurriod  by. 

Bnt  fihine  the  sun  never  so,  bread  must  be  had. 

Twelve  had  struck  before  she  got  back. 

'  Well,  Anne,'  said  she— Anne  was  on  her  knees,  whitening  the  j 
steps — '  anybody  been  ?' 

'  Tea,  miss,'  said  Anne,  scouring  bard ;   '  the  little  girl.' 

'Well,  and—' 

'There  wasn't  no  answer.' 

'No  answer !'     AU  the  pink  fled. 

The  little  girl,  I  must  tell  you,  was  a  small  but  discreet  person- 
age itLu  'ran'  Miss  Maitland's  errands,  being  the  offspring  of  Miss 
Maitland's  laundress.  This  morning  sbe  had  nm  further  than  usual, 
hsviug  run,  in  fact,  aa  far  as  Liaaou-grove. 

Clemmie  felt  stunned.  There  !  what  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Sup- 
pose Tom  were  to  come ;  suppose —  But  something  must  be  done, 
some  plan  hit  upon.  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sink- 
ing into  a  seat,  the  girl  tried  to  ateady  her  whirling  brain,  to 
discover  a  way  out  of  this  horrible  labj-rinth.  One  thing  seemed 
certain :  the  ring  was  gone.  Hugh  had  pawned  it.  He  had  judged 
her  by  himself,  being  utterly  incapable  of  anything  like  belief,  and 
BO  had  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  helped  himself  to 
«ie  money.     Suppose  she  were  to  write  ? 

TJp  she  sprang — flew  to  her  desk.  In  less  than  no  time  she 
had  scribbled  a  note — a  very  pitiful,  imploring,  brief  noto — beseceh- 
uig  that  the  '  ticket'  might  be  sent  or  brought  to  her  without  delay. 
Not  a  word  of  reproach.  She  knew  whom  slie  had  to  deal  with. 
To  sally  forth  and  hunt  up  a  messenger — a  pupil  would  be  hera 
■'moat  directly — did  not  tako  long. 

A  brief  space,  and  she  was  at  work  again,  hard  at  work — ham- 
"Wr  and  tongs,  hammer  and  tonga. 

At  length  the  weary  hour  came  to  an  end ;  at  length  she  was 
free — free  to  writhe. 

Hark !  a  knock !     It  mast  be  the  woman.     Now  for  it !     How 


'  Tell  Miss  Maitland  as  the  gen'leman  were  out,  hut  would  call.' 

So  he  was  not  gone,  then.  A  somewhat  bitter  smilo  curved  the 
neet  lips  as  Anne  re-delivered  the  message. 

How  much  would  a  pawnbroker  be  likely  to  advance  on  a  ring 
lilie  that  ?  The  girl's  heart  stood  still  as  she  tried  to  think ;  for 
Bhe  must  redeem  it,  or  give  up  hope,  love — everything  that  made 
life  precious. 

Women  care  for  things — things  they  wear,  things  about  them — 
in  a  way  which  men,  I  think,  have  no  idea  of,  Cleminie'a  little 
stock  of  jewelry  had  all  beeu  her  mother's.  So  too  many  of  the 
ornaments — pretty  ornaments,  and  in  good  taste — dotted 
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Her  books — not  many,  it  is  true,  bat  valuable — ^had  belonged 
her  father ;  her  doves  were  the  gift  of  a  stndent  friend  now  livin 
abroad ;  her  music,  plenteous  and  good,  was  for  her  a  very  gameET*  ~ 
house  of  delightful  memories.  Simple  as  it  all  was,  she  loved  ii  i 
and  when  she  thought  that  sooui  soon — well,  it  hurt,  that  wi 
aU. 

Her  pupils,  you  see,  owed  her  very  little,  and  that  little  w 
not  yet  due.     Nor  were  she  to  send  in  her  bill  to  each  one 
them  that  very  day,  could  she  expect  instant  payment?   No;  th< 
was  no  escape.     The  things  must  go^must. 

But  was  it  not  miserable  ?     Was  ever  girl  so  wretched — eY< 
ever — since  the  world  began  ?     She  told  herself  *  No,'  and 
to  cry — to  cry,  indeed,  as  though  she  would  never  stop  crying* 
when — 

Bat-tat-a-tat ! 

In  marched  Tom — Tom,  a  tea-rose  in  his  button-hole,  radian 
smiling — if  anything  a  ^hade  happier-looking  than  usual, 

Clemmie  sighed. 

^  Halloa ! '  said  he,  quite  aghast.  Truly  a  sorry  spectacle.  '  What 
the  matter  ?'  he  went  on  at  length ;  for  she  sat  mute — ^mute 
motionless ;  and  he  came  and  sat  down  by  her,  and  took  her  hand 
her  right  hand ;  the  other,  hastily  done  up  in  her  handkerchief, 
hidden  away. 

Never  a  sound. 

Tom  eyed  her. 

'Very  odd,'  he  thought.     'Come,'  said  he  at  length,  with 
dash  of  sternness,  'this  is  absurd.     I  want  to  have  a  talk  witB3- 
you — a  nice  quiet  talk.' 

'  I  can't  talk,'  then  broke  she  forth  wildly ;  '  I've  no  heart  U^ 
talk.     You'd  better  go.     Yes,  do,  please.' 

'  But  why  ?' 

She  shook  her  head,  her  poor  throbbing  red-hot  head,     H0 
might  well  ask  '  why.' 

Tom's  face  clouded.    He  did  not  like  the  looks  of  it,  not  at  all*. 

'  Well,'  said  he  presently,  '  suppose  I  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.     I  know — know  aU.' 

'  All !'  she  echoed,  shuddering. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  '  all.  And  I  want  an  explanation.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  took  you  there,  and  who  the  fellow  is,  and — 
and  all  about  it.' 

Clemmie  sighed. 

'  0  me,'  said  she,  'who  has  done  this,  who  has  done  this !'  And 
up  she  got,  began  walking  about  the  room  like  one  agonised,  utter- 
ing a  low  wail  the  while,  a  little  low  piteous  wail  that  would  have 
wrung  your  heart  had  you  heard  it. 

Tom  bore,  but  it  was  hard. 
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'Then  you  will  not  tell  me,'  he  said  proaeDtly,  wiping  hia  forc- 

heul. 

'I  can't.' 
Ee  rose. 

'Very  well,'  he  stud;  'then  so  be  it,'  and  took  hia  hat- 
She  paused.     She  looked  at  him.     Could  he  mean  it — did  he 

mean  it? 

'  Weil,'  said  he  snllenly.     He  would  gire  her  just  one  more 

dunce. 

*  Hare  patience.' 

Ee  smiled.     It  is  not  well  that  a  man  shonld  smile  so. 

'  Tin&t  me.     I  have  done  nothing  wiong.' 

'  Trust  yon  ?'  he  echoed.     '  Do  you  talk  to  me  of  trust  ?' 

'  Ah,'  sighed  she,  '  yon  will  not  listen ;  yon  mock,  yon  sneer.' 
And  she  tamed  away,  walked  abont  again.  It  was  too  terrible, 
too  cntel.     What  shonld  she  do — what  shonld  she  do  ? 

'  Well,'  said  he  anon,  '  there's  no  good  in  keeping  on  like  this. 
Yoq'vb  made  yonr  choice.' 

She  tnmed  on  him  like  a  thing  at  hay. 

'My  choice,'  she  echoed,  fierce  with  pain  ;  '  my  choice  !  Tom  1 
Do  yon  want  to  shake  me  off ;   do  you  want  to  be  set  free  ?' 

'  Does  it  look  like  it  ?' 

'  Then  be  less  hard  on  me.  Have  some  pity.  God  knows  I've 
endured  enough.  0,  don't  yon  turn  away !  Tom,  dear  Tom  !'  And 
^  fell  on  her  knees,  and  put  out  her  hands  to  him. 

He  looked  down.    On  a  sudden  his  face  changed — it  bad  softened. 

'  The  ring,'  said  he ;  '  that  ring  X  gave  you  1' 

Clemmie  cried  out.     She  had  forgotten. 

Tom's  chest  heaved ;  he  set  his  teeth ;  he  seemed  quite  con- 
"ilsed  with  rage. 

*  Fool,  fool !'  he  broke  forth  at  length.  '  What  has  become  of  it  ?' 
A  moan. 

'  What  have  you  done  with  it,  I  ask  you  ?' 
Still  silence — only  a  low  sobbing  sound.     The  bowed  head  sank 
'"Wer,  lower.     Awhile  be  stood,  then : 

'  Cured !'  said  he — said  bitterly,  and  went. 

*  What's  gone  wrong  with  Caryswode  ?'  yawned  Darke — Ince 
"•I'ke — throwing  down  the  fVorUi,  and  strolling  to  the  window — - 
"J*  bow-window,  clnb  bow-window,  sufficiently  well  known.  '  I  met 
"^•1*  just  now.     He  looked  about  as  sweet  as  a  bear  with  a — ' 

*  0,  don't  you  know  ?'  said  Max — Max  Lyte,  son  of  Lord 
oetOandugb,  Irish  peer.  Max  was  generally  supposed  to  be  rather 
^  'With  'Cass.'     'Haven't  you  heard  about  Brandretb  and — ' 

And  therewith  ensued  mnch  talk  of  a  vastly  entertaining  nature, 
no  doaht,  if  yon  could  only  see  the  point  of  it. 


Bat  Clsmmie,  like  one  in  groat  enffcriiig,  who  has  iolialed  just 
sufficient  chloroform  to  deaden  the  worst.  She  knew  she  was  in 
tonnent,  yet  was  there  a  veil  between. 

Then  Hugh  came — Hugh  the  terrible.  He  waa  alone,  having 
left  Sir  Henry  in  'the  Grove.'  How  smart  he  was!  how  very 
hideously,  sickeningly  .smart !     A  glance  told  that. 

'  H'm,'  smiled  he,  aa  he  plumped  himself  down  in  the  arm-chair. 
'  Got  the  toothache  ?' 

Clemmio  aigbed.     She  did  not  feel  sufBciontly  alive  to  speak. 

'  Humph  !'  said  he  again,  after  a  while.  '  Well,  this  is  gay,  very. 
May  I  ventore  to  inquire,'  mock  deferentially,  'what  it  is  yon 
require  ?' 

'  The  ticket.' 

'  0,'  said  Hugh,  '  the  ticket.  Well,  not  to  be  ponderous,  there 
it  is,'  taking  something  from  bis  waistcoat-pocket,  in  which  coin 
jingled  cheerfully,  and  throwing  it  on  the  table. 

Again  silence.     But  Mr.  Maitland's  curiosity  was  piqued. 

'I  say,'  remarked  he  anon,  'what's  the  matter,  what's  op?' 

'  I  wonder  you  dare  ask  me, '  was  the  grave  answer,  given  gravely. 

'  Rot !  Come,  out  with  it.  Our  tall  friend  has  cut  np  rongh,  I 
suppose.' 

No  answer. 

'  Yon  see,'  explanatorily,  '  I  couldn't  be  quite  sure.' 

The  veined  lids  drooped,  the  fair  breast  heaved. 

'  Cannot  you  leave  me  ?'  said  the  girl  wearily.  '  Have  yon  not 
done  enough  ?' 

'  That's  all  very  well,  very  pretty  and  romantic  and  harrowing ; 
bat,  you  see,  I  mean  business.  Now  I  can  put  you  up  to  a  good 
thing,  no  end  of  a  good  thing,  if  you  like  to  go  in  for  it.  By  Jove, 
I  can  I'  waxing  strenuous. 

'  Will  yon  go  ?'  exclaimed  Clemmie,  stung  past  endnrance. 
'  Your  villany  has  coat  me  more  than  life.' 

'  Gammon  !  Look  here,  now  ;  Tve  wit,  you've  looks.  What 
skould  hinder  os  from — ' 

'0,  go!'  she  broke  forth;  '  for  pity's  sake,  go  !  The  very  soond 
of  your  voice  maddens  me.     May  I  not  die  in  peace  ?' 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  ?' 

It  did  sound  rather  startling. 

The  man  eyed  her. 

'  Well,'  he  ejaculated  after  a  while,  '  I  can't  stay  here  all  < 
Ton'Tegpt  theUcket,  so  I  suppose  you're  satisfied.' 
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'Quite!' 

*  I  thought  I  shonld  have  got  more  than  fifteen  pounds  ;  how- 
ever, perhaps  it's  jnst  as  well  I  didn't,  as  yon'U  have  to  pay  it.' 

*  Perhaps  it  is.'    And  a  smile — such  a  snule  ! 

Mr.  Maitland  langhed,  rose,  then  frowned,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said,  '  Good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Clemmie. 

XIV. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  think,  when  John  Miller  reached 
I^orne  that  night ;  for  contrary  to  custom  he  had  dined  in  town,  and 
8^l>sequently  joined  a  convivial  gathering,  instituted  by  a  fellow- 
^de^k  in  honour  of  his  own  temerity  in  being  about  to  undertake,  at 
xio  very  distant  period,  the  dubious  joys  and  certain  pains  of  married 
Kfo.  Hearing  sounds,  as  of  some  one  moving  about,  as  he  hung  up 
-^^18  coat,  he — ^this  reveller — thought  he  would  just  ask  a  certain 
yonng  lady  how  she  did  after  her.  late  nocturnal  ramble.     Tap-tap  ! 

'  Come  in.' 

Why,  she  was  packing !  A  large  deal  box  stood  open  on  the 
^^^arthrug. 

'  Dear  me !'  said  John,  quite  aghast ;  and  then,  recovering  him- 
^^If,  tried  to  seem  unconcerned.  He  had  a  horror  of  a  fuss,  and 
^'^  was  no  business  of  his,  so  to  speak.  Still  ha  was  surprised 
S^^atly. 

*  How  busy  you  always  are.  Miss  Maitland !'  remarked  he  at 
length.  John's  t3^ical  woman,  I  must  tell  you,  was  a  being  made 
^t)e  half  of  catgut  and  the  other  oT  pin -wire.  Activity,  in  his  opinion, 
^^nked  fa4:Ue  princepa  of  virtues.     '  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ?* 

*  After  eleven,  I  suppose.' 

'  Close  on  twelve.    You  must  have  been  very  tired  last  night.' 
Glemmie  said  nothing,  seemed  quite  taken  up  with  what  she 

^as  about,  namely,  arranging  a  quantity  of  unbound  sonatas  by 

Clementi  according  to  their  proper  order. 

John  watched  her,  watched  her  narrowly.     Surely  a  thought  of 

pain  about  that  mouth,  traces  of  tears  beneath  those  eyes. 

*  Come,'  said  he — said  coaxingly.  '  Don't  do  any  more  to- 
xxight.     Let  it  be  till  to-morrow.' 

A  smile. 

'  O,  but  I  must !' 

'  But  you  are  not  going  away  ?* 

'No.' 

Then  again  silence. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  What  had  she  got  in  her  head  now  ? 
John  felt  nonplussed,  and  a  little  cross.  Why  would  she  not  con- 
fide in  him  ?  *  I  have  a  right  to  be  trusted,'  thought  he  moodily ; 
'  I  have  done  nothing  to  make  her  doubt  me.' 
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*  By  the  way/  said  he  at  length/  *  do  yon  know  a  Mrs.  Podmore 
has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  baby-&nning  V 

'  Indeed !'  said  Clemmiey  looking  about. 

*  It  seems  a  very  bad  case  of  the  sort.' 
*So!' 

Another  paase,  really  quite  embarrassing. 
'  Well/  said  John  at  length,  getting  up  slowly — ^he  had  foxmcl 

seat — '  it's  time  I  was  moving.     Did  you  get  the  shawl  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

*  I'm  glad  of  that.' 
Clemmie  smiled. 
'  Perhaps/  said  she  at  length,  dryly,  '  you  think  as  badly  of 

as — as  every  one  else  ?' 

*  Why  ?' 
She  shook  her  head. 

*  It's  a  bad  world/  said  she ;  *  a  bad,  mean,  cruel  world  !' — \ 
making  an  outcry,  though — quite  quietly. 

John  smiled  a  trifle  feebly. 

*  That's  severe,'  said  he.    ^  The  world,  I  suspect,  is  pretty  mia 
like  everything  else,  namely,  a  mixture.     I  tell  you  what,  thougl^- 
he  added,  having  relished  his  own  sagacity ;  ^  you  must  take 
what  you're  about  with  that  fellow.     He's  a  queer  character/ 

Clemmie  smiled. 

'  That  may  be,'  she  said.     '  He  cannot  harm  me  now.' 

A  nod. 

*  That's  all  right,'  said  John ;  '  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  th»'^ 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

But  Clemmie  paused.     She  did  not  seem  at  all  in  a  hurry 
say  good-bye. 

'  Mr.  Miller,'  said  she,  looking  down,  'how  long  have  we  kno'ivxK 
each  other  ?' 

John  thought. 

*  Well,  let  me  see,'  said  he ;  '  two  years,  I  think.' 

*  You  look  on  me  as  your  friend  ?* 

*  That  I  do,'  cordiaUy. 
She  smiled. 

*  Good-night,'  said  she,  and  put  out  her  hand. 
A  clasp — a  kiss — ^farewell. 

XV. 

The  lobby  of  a  well-known  metropolitan  theatre;  the  first  night 
of  an  entirely  new  and  original  three-act  comedy  by  a  new  author; 
the  title-rote  to  be  played  by  a  new  actress,  a  debm^rUe,  in  fact, 
whose  provincial  successes,  amply  well  chronicled,  would  seem  to 
warrant  this  somewhat  bold  step  of  setting  her  plump  before  *  the 
town/ — surely  an  attractive  programme. 
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Nevertbelesa,  the  piece  dragged — dragged  horribly.  Made- 
moiselle la  debutante,  who,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  would  simply 
electrify  yon,  failed  to  electrify  any  one,  ao  far  as  I  can  remember, 
fiicept  the  prompter,  who,  poor  man,  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  and  was 
taken  borne  in  a  dead  faint,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  long 
after  every  one  waa  up  the  next  morning.  This  apart,  however. 
WTiat  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  lobby,  and  the  people  in  the 
lobby — two  people,  both  men. 

'I  say,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  recovering  from  an  immense  yawn, 
■  let's  cut  this.     It's  awful  squash  !' 

'It  19,'  said  Sir  Henry.     '  Thing  is,  where  can  we  go  ?' 

'Well,'  said  Hugh,  consulting  an  aluminium  watch,  purchased 
that  morning,  '  gravel-stonea '  having  been  fairly  plentiful  of  late, 
'I'lo  afraid  I  must  book  it.    I've  got  a  coll  to  make  before  I  turn  in.' 

'0,'  said  Sir  Henry,  '  all  right,  I'll  drop  yon  if  you  like.'  And 
th^  sauntered  down  the  steps. 

'  Where's  the  fellow  to  drive  to  ?'  wearily,  a  hansom  having 
"tiled  np. 

'  Metropolitan  Railway,  Notting-hill,' 

'Metropolitan  RaUway,  Notting-hill!'  bawled  Sir  Henry;  and 
«way  they  went. 

'  So,'  observed  he  presently,  having  got  his  cigar  to  light,  'it's 
*  barmaid !' 

'  Eh  ?'  said  Hugh,  looking  mystified. 

"Well,  this  spoon  of  yours — this  girl  you're  going  to  see.' 

Hngh  smiled  dryly. 

*  In  other  words' — and  a  pause — '  my  sister.' 
'  Your  sister  !'  exclaimed  Sir  Henry — '  yoar  sister !' 

*  Certainly,  my  sister,' 

*  Then  her  name's  Maitland  too  ?' 

*  That's  the  view  I  take.' 

*  By  Jove,  yes,  of  course.  Well  now,  I  do  believe — look  here, 
wae»e  does  she  live  ?' 

■In  Marray- crescent.' 

"That's  it^that's  it!"  and  Sir  Henry  slapped  his  knee,  got 
^Mt^  excited.  'Yon  know  Caryswode — Tom  Caryswode — will  be 
•^^^d  Mandoville?' 

'By  hearsay.' 

•Well;'  and  then  out  it  came,  bit  by  bit. 

This,  then,  waa  the  secret  of  Clemmio'a  wretchedness,  this  tha 
'^^Son  she  had  so  battled  for  that  ring.     And  all  for  a  paltry  fifteen 


L: 


Hngh  groaned. 
Fool,  fool,  fool! 

I  tell  you,  the  woftilleat  wretch  in  all  Babylon  had  no  cause  to 
envy  Mr.  Maitland  that  night. 

Tbirs  Sbboib,  Vol.  IX.  F.S.  Tdl.  XXIX. 
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Hang  it,  what  a  beast  it  is  ! — poor  old  Btiainbling,  used  np* 

*  Get  along,  can't  you !'  shouted  Hugh.    '  Are  you  going  to  keep 
UB  hero  all  night  ?' 

Sir  Henry  roared,  lay  back,  and  laughed  till  his  very  i 
acbed. 

'  0,  I  eay,'  said  lio,  'you'll  be  the  death  of  me  !' 

Hugh  burnt.     He  rather  niahed  he  might. 

'It's  deucedly  proYoking,'  said  he  anon;  '  she  might  have  trnat 
me." 

Sir  Henry  sighed,     A  woman  trust ! 

'My  dear  fellow,'  said  he  blandly,  'that  shows  how  little  yon 
know.' 

Hugh's  mouth,  never  too  agreeable,  took  an  uglier  cnrve;  he 
waved  his  stick, 

'  Shall  I  wait  for  you?'  said  Sir  Henry. 

'If  you  like.' 

'  No  need  to  keep  the  cab,  though.' 


TirtmSi^l 
'6'  ^M 
iserve,  'I 


•No.' 

■  Thank  you,  sir,'  grinned  cabby.     Sir  Henry  had  his 

At  the  garden-gate  Hugh  stopped.     Unlocked,  by  Jove ! 

'  Stay  here,'  said  he,  not  a  little  relieved,  I  may  observe, 
won't  be  long.' 

'  All  right,'  emiled  Sir  Henry ;  '  I'll  have  a  think.  I  say,  thoDgb, 
don't  be  too  fraternal.' 

Hugh  laughed,  hastened  on. 

"Wbich  was  the  house,  now  ?  Not  so  easy  to  tell  in  this  semi-dark- 
ness— quite  the  contrary.  He  slackened  speed,  peered  about.  Wasn't 
there  some  sort  of  statue,  though — a  Cupid  or  something — in  the 
balcony  ?  Hooray,  that's  it !  '  Nothing  like  keeping  yonr  eyes  open,' 
thought  Mr.  Jlaitland,  restored  for  the  moment  to  Uia  usual  pitch  of 
smug  equanimity.  '  But  0  I'  and  down  be  went  again.  No  getting 
over  that. 

Well,  but  how  was  it  to  be  managed  ?  After  all,  despite  that  one 
ortuitous  circumstance,  things  did  not  look  promising.  The  house 
was  shut  up.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  gone  to  bed.  Still,  faint 
heart — 

Hugh  stole  forward,  stole  up  the  steps.  Ha!  a  light.  Good. 
He  got  into  the  balcony.  A  flower-pot  turned  over.  Hang  it  1  He 
held   his  breath,   listened.      Not   a  sound.     Keassured,  be   crept 

Now  the  window  was  long,  of  the  sort  called  French.  Hngli 
tapped.  He  did  not  want  her  to  be  lightened,  as  in  that  case  di» 
might  cry  out,  and  noise  was  to  be  avoided ;  so  he  gave  a  gentle 
tap.     Still  silence,  dead  silence,  as  of  a  grave. 

He  tapi>ed  again,  this  time  a  little  louder.  'Dropped  ofi^' 
thought  he. 

'  r. 
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Then,  time  being  preoionSi  he  gently  pushed  open  the  window, 
nnboltedy  as  luck  would  have  it,  stepped  in,  to  find  himself  in  the 
presence  of — 

XVI. 
Was  it  death  ? 
How  still  she  lay !  so  white  and  still — ^terribly  white,  terribly 

8tm. 

Hugh  scarce  breathed.  And  had  it  come  to  this  9  Had  he 
brought  her  to  this  ?     Alas,  alas !     Gazing,  he  stood. 

How  bare  the  room  looked  too — strangely  bare!  The  doves 
blinked  and  cooed.     Hark !  footsteps — a  knock. 

*  Miss  Maitland/  said  some  one. 

Miller !  the  fellow  in  the  Glengarry.  He'd  get  a  doctor. 
I^enced  awkward,  though.     Suppose — 

Not  even  now,  now  at  this  supremest  of  moments,  could  Hugh 
M^iUand  struggle  free  of  self. 

John  knocked  again,  hammered  lustily;  he  meant  to  be  in 
fioxnehow,  that  was  plain.  The  fact  was,  he  had  heard  some 
'^tiier  odd  noises  as  he  sat  smoking  overhead,  and  knowing  that 
^emmie  was  still  *  up,'  had  thought  it  advisable  to  give  a  look 
^otmd. 

*  All  right,'  said  Hugh,  and  turned  the  key. 
John  fell  back. 

*  You  here !'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. 

*  All  right,'  said  Hugh  again  grimly.     ^  Look  there !' 

'  There'  was  the  sofa,  on  which  lay  Glemmie,  her  face  upturned, 
ber  eyes  closed,  like  one  dead. 
'  What's  to  be  done  ?' 

*  God  knows,'  said  John.     *  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !' 

'  That's  all  very  well,'  said  Hugh.  '  Where  can  one  get  a 
doctor  ?     There's  a  man  called  Grey  living  at  the  comer.' 

*  Go  &nd  fetch  him,  then,'  said  John.  *  Stay ;  what's  that  ?' 
Catching  sight  of  a  bottle  on  the  table.  '  Laudanum !  Good  heavens ! 
How —  Tell  him  that;  say  it's  poison.' 

Away  dashed  Hugh. 

On  his  way  through  the  garden  he  ran  against  Sir  Henry. 

'  Halloa !'  said  he ;  '  why  this  thusness  ?' 

'My  sister's  gone  and  poisoned  herself!  I  say — you'll  go 
quicker  than  I — there's  a  man  lives  at  the  comer — a  man  called 
Grey.  Knock  him  up,  have  him  out,  bring  him  round.  Make 
haste!' 

Superfluous  that. 

Then  Hugh  turned,  but  his  legs  shook.  He  leant  against  a  tree ; 
groaned  abud.    He  felt  as  if  he  must  die  too. 
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inonliis  Ie^^^| 


On  reentering  the  little  fiitting-room  be  found  Jotin  o: 
his  arms  about  Clemmie,  her  head  on  his  Bhonlder. 

'  Well  ?'  aaid  ho.  

'  I've  sent  Bome  one.  I  happened  to  hare  a  friend  waiting  Sst 
me.     Any  change  ?' 

John  shook  his  head. 

Time  paBsed.  Hugh  thought  he  had  never  jet  known  vhat 
suspense  meant.  He  walked  aboat,  he  sat  down,  he  got  np  and 
walked  about  again. 

'  Sickening,'  exclaimed  he,  '  sickening !'  ^h 

'  I  am  afraid — '  began  John,  in  his  quiet  Scotch  way —        ^^M 

Here  a  carriage  drove  up.  ^^M 

'  Thank  God !'  said  both.  ^B 

'  Go  and  open  the  door,'  added  John.     '  There's  no  one  np.' 

Hugh  obeyed. 

But  the  bolts  being  mastered  and  the  chain  let  down — s  fine 
noise  it  made — lo  !  not  one  man  nor  two — a  whole  posse.  Hngh 
felt  dumbfoundered. 

'  0,  there  yon  are !'  said  Sir  Henry.  '  Well,  you  see  Pve  got 
the  doctor,  and  a  precious  chase  I  had ;  and  here's  CaiyBWode  and 
hia  father— just  met  them  at  the  gate.' 

'  0,'  said  Hngh ;   '  will  you  come  in  ?' 

And  in  they  trooped,  Tom  last.  Tom  looked  mighty  straight, 
I  do  assure  you. 

'  Up-stairs  or  down  ?'  smiled  a  fair,  slight,  little  man,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  setting  it  on  the  slab.  ^^ 

'  In  here,'  said  Hugh.  ^^M 

A  brief  apace,  and  judgment  was  given.     Life  was  not  yei'^^| 
tinct :  they  might  hope.  ^^1 

'Thank  God!'  said  Tom. 

Hugh  turned  away. 

'  Might  I  trouble  yon  for  that  bottle  ?'  emiled  the  doctor,  still 
watch  in  hand.     '  I  have  an  idea — ' 

But  here  an  ominous  click-clack,  click-clack,  together  with  sub- 
dued mnrmuriugs  of  female  voices,  annonnced  that  Mrs.  Boodles 
was  astir. 

A  woman  of  spirit  Mrs.  Boodles ;  no  '  goings-on'  in  any  bonse 
she  had  the  control  of,  I  promise  you.  Digfat  in  print  wrapper  and 
cap,  armed,  moreover,  with  a  veteran  pair  of  curling-tongs,  she 
came. 

'  May  I  ask — '  commenced  she,  glaring  fiercely  at  Sir  Henry,  who 
gazed  on  her  with  naivest  awe.  She  presented  a  new  phase  of  fen  " 
nine  deshabille  to  his  sated  intelligence. 

'Sh!'  intoi'poBed  the  doctor;  'perfect  quiet,  Mrs. Boodles,] 
feet  quiet,  if  you  please.' 

Now,  as  it  happened,  the  doctor  was  well  known  to  1 


[enry,  who 
30  of  fequ^_ 
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'Such  a  nioe  uutn;  so  peilite  always,  and  clever  with  cliUdreii — 
werrj.' 

Mrs.  B.  softened,  softened  viBibly,  to  the  extent  even  of  taking 
a  look  at  Clemmie,  and  inquiring  whether  there  was  'hanythink'  as 
slx^  conld  do  for  the  '  por'  dear  young  lady,  than  whom  a  sweeter 
creature  neTer  lived,  though  flighty  of  late,  as  might  be  seen;  which 
MJE-s.  Boodles  didn't  like  such  sudden  starts,  never  knowin'  no  good 
to    come  of  'em ;  but  she  'oped  it  were  uothink  liinfectious, 

'0  dear,  no,'  aniiled  the  doctor;   ' hysteria— -nothing  worse.' 
'Hysteria!'  echoed  Lord  MandovUle,  knitting  his  brows.     'I 
tlioaght  she  had  taken  laudanum.' 
The  smile  deepened. 

'  She  doubtless  intended  to  take  laudanttm.' 
'Weill'  a  rather  impatient  'well.'     Lord  Mandoville  put  no 
ffr"^at  faith  in  doctors. 

'  She  took — cough-mixtore,' 

'  Nonsense  !'  with  perhaps  just  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  smile. 
'By  Jove!'  said  Sir  Henry. 

'Yes,'  smiled  the  doctor,  'you  have  every  reason  to  be  aston- 
^lied.  Such  a  thing  might  not  happen  tvrice  in  a  century.  The  way 
■^    explain  it  to  myself — ' 

'Well,  but,'  broke  forth  Mrs.  Boodles,  '  'ow  corned  it  then  she 
*~^otmded?     Cough-mixture  don't  make  folks  swoond.' 

'Exhaustion,'  placidly;  'exhanstion,  and  possibly  some  slight 
*-**egularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart.' 

'HompliI     Well,  it's  a  fine  set-out,  I  mast  say.' 
A  sigh. 

'  There,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  there,  yon  see  !' 
•Miraculons  !'  said  Tom.     '  Who  could  have  believed  it 
'  MyrakluB,  indeed!'  sniffed  Mrs,  Boodles.     'For  my  part,  Z 
*ion't  like  sechmeracnla — a  Bopplantin'  Providence!' 
John  smiled  ;  he  could  smile  now. 
'  Well,'  said  Sir  Heniy,  ■  this  is  very  jolly.  I'm  sure  I'm  awfully 
%lad,  for  your  sake,  old  fellow,'  gripping  Tom's  arm.   '  But,  you  know, 
i  feel  rather  in  the  way,  you  know ;  and  suppose  I  look  you  up  to- 
morrow ?■ 

'  Very  well,'  said  Tom  abstractedly,  and  nodding  to  Hugh,  who 
seemed  bewitched. 

Sir  Henry  went,  Mrs.  Boodles  following  him  oat  into  the  hall, 
Mrs.  Boodles  did  not  like  the  looks  of  that  young  man — not  at  all. 
He  put  her  in  mind  of  the  '  feller'  who  picked  her  pocket  in  a  second- 
class  railway-carriage  between  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  Just  such 
another,  with  his  gingerbread  and  his  railway-rug. 

'And  now,'  said  Lord  Mandonlle,  when  peace  prevailed  again, 
'  suppose  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  rational  nnder- 
etanding.     In  the  first  place,'  turning  to  Hogb,  '  would  joa  be  goal 
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enongh  to  tell  us  yonr  name,  and  how  it  is  that  yoa  have  got  mixed 
up  in  this  a£fair  7 
Hugh  sighed. 

*  My  name  is  Maitland/  replied  he,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
looking — well,  anything  bat  inclined  to  stand  on  his  own  dignity. 

'  Maitland !'  echoed  Tom.     '  How  is  that  ?' 
'  Clemmie  is  my  sister.' 
'  She  is  r 
'  She  is.' 
Silence. 

'  More  meracnls  !'  said  Mrs.  Boodles.  '  I  wonder  oo  I  am  now  ? 
Not  myself,  for  certain.     Try  them  smellin' -salts,  doctor.' 

*  Sappose,'  smiled  Lord  Mandoville,  '  we  were  to  change  the 
scene  for  a  little — go  into  some  other  room.  Then  you  would  be 
able  to  apply  what  remedies  you  may  deem  expedient,  and  we  could 
talk  matters  over.  There  are  various  points  that  seem  to  require 
elucidation.     Have  you  a  room  vacant  ?' 

^Lor,  yes,  sir,'  says  Mrs.  Boodles;  there's  the  front  parlour; 
step  in  there.  What's  that,  though  ?'  catching  sight  of  an  unad- 
dressed  letter  on  the  table. 

*  Give  it  me,'  said  Tom. 

*  But  it's  open,'  said  Hugh. 

*  Ah,'  said  Tom,  '  so  it  is.  Come  in,  Miller ;'  for  John  hung 
back — not  a  man  to  push  himself  was  John. 

^  Well,'  said  Lord  Mandoville,  the  door  being  shut,  'and  what 
about  this  mysterious  document  V 

*  Well,'  said  Tom,  looking  it  over,  *  it  seems  a  sort  of  will.' 

*  A  will !'  smilingly.  '  A  young  lady's  will.  Come,  that  sounds 
tempting.     Read  it  out.' 

Hugh  sighed — Hugh  felt  very  second-rate. 

'By  the  bye,  though,'  said  Tom,  'it's  not  a  will;  it's  a  letter, 
addressed  to  some  one  called  Hugh.' 

A  pause.     John  crossed  his  legs. 

'  That's  me,'  said  Hugh  at  length,  reluctantly. 

'  You'd  better  read  it,  then.' 

But  Hugh  shook  his  head — seemed  to  labour  under  emotion. 

'  No,'  said  he,  his  hand  seeking  his  coat-pocket ;  'I'd  rather  you 
did,  if — if  you  don't  mind.' 

Tom  seemed  struck,  smoothed  his  moustache;  then  he  began : 

'  My  dear  Hugh, — By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  dead. 
I  can  bear  no  more.  There  is  no  need  of  me  in  this  world,  so  I  go. 
But  I  have  prayed  for  you.  Dear  Hugh,  I  forgive  you — forgive  you 
all !  I  do  indeed  ;  and  I  am  about  to  die.  0,  do  not  let  me  hope 
in  vain  !  I  have  one  friend — one  wise  good  friend ;  his  name  is 
Miller.     I  wish  him  to  have  my  doves  and  flowers ;  I  know  he  will 
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£ke  them  for  my  sake.    Go  to  him,  ask  him  to  help  you — to  put  you 

XQ  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  liyelihood,  and  so  becoming  a  better 

mwkjL  I  belioTO  he  will  do  so.'    (John  stared  hard  at  a  particular  rose- 

l><zd.)    '  I  haTO  had  to  sell  all  my  things  to  get  back  the  ring.    Bat 

I  ^MBje  got  it,  and  retnmed  it ;  so  I  am  free.     Good-night !' 

Silence.     No  one  seemed  particularly  inclined  to  speak. 

'  And  did  yon  get  it  ?'  asked  Hugh  at  length. 

'Yes/  said  Lord  Mandoyille.    Tom  held  his  peace.     'That  is 

it  bronght  us  here.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Hugh;  and  turning  away,  broke  down  utterly — cried 
:e  a  child. 

Again  silence — ^painful  silence — broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  that 
^^"^*retched  man. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  ;  Doctor  Grey  looked  in. 

'  0/  said  he,  and  then  paused.    What  was  the  matter  now  ? 

'  How  is  your  patient  ?'  smiled  Lord  Mandoville,  imperturbable 
ever. 

'  0/  smiled  the  doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  knew 
ten  to  see  and  when  not,  '  as  well  as  ever.  Bright  as  a  button, 
the  nttrses  say.' 

'Brayo !'  cried  Tom. 

The  doctor  laughed.     Not  a  bad  connection,  well  worked. 

*  In  that  case,'  said  Lord  Mandoville,  '  our  best  plan  will  be 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  said  Tom. 

*  My  darling!' 
'  0  Tom !' 

*  0  Clemmie !' 
And  then  they  kissed  and  kissed. 

*  How  could  you  be  so  foolish  ?' 
'  How  could  you  be  so  unkind  ?' 

*  But  it  is  all  over  ?' 
And  Clemmie  smiled,  smiled  up  at  him  out  of  those  sweet 

dear  eyes  of  hers — eyes  whence  the  light  had  all  but  fled  utterly. 
Enough! 

xvn. 

I  HAVE  little  more  to  add,  and  that  little  shall  be  told  as  con- 
cisely as  possible ;  tags  are  bad  things  at  best. 

Clemmie,  being  ordered  change  of  air,  soon  left  London.  Aunt 
Millicent  wished  her  to  come  and  stay  with  them — stay  till  her 
marriage,  if  she  would.  Aunt  Millicent  seemed  to  have  grown  very 
affectionate  all  of  a  sudden  ;  uncle  George  too^*  More  meraculs,' 
as  Mrs.  Boodles  would  say.  Well,  there  would  be  haycocks  to  sit 
iqpon,  and  nosegays  to  gather,  and  Tom  to  talk  to.    Tom  must  come, 
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of  conrse.  So  Clemmie  went,  and  there  she  stopped;  and  from  there 
she  was  married,  one  cloudless  August  moming,  with  the  flowers  all 
about  her,  and  the  sun  shining  on  her,  and  surely  the  best  luck 
awaiting  her  that  ever  bride  chanced  on. 

It  was  a  pretty  wedding,  and  they  were  a  handsome  couple.  I 
TOW  Lord  Mandoville  felt  quite  proud  as  he  looked  at  them. 

And  there  an  end.     The  tale  is  told.     Not  quite,  though. 

John  Miller  lives  on  at  the  old  place.  Now  and  then  he  finds 
his  way  to  Bruton-street ;  now  and  then  he  spends  an  hour  or  two 
in  a  certain  bright  flower-scented  drawing-room  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  makes  him  any  the  happier.     Yet — 

'  Talk  not  of  wasted  affection ;  affection  never  was  wasted. 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment.* 

And  Hugh — what  of  Hugh  ?  Well,  Hugh,  properly  speaking, 
no  longer  exists,  so  great  is  the  change  wrought  by  regular  habits, 
work,  and  regret.     This  last,  not  least. 

Madge  Templeton  died  abroad,  at  some  out-of-the-way  place  in 
Switzerland,  soon  after  Tom's  marriage ;  at  least  so  they  say ;  no 
one  quite  knows. 

Now  Kitty  Palmer  rules  the  Row,  vogue  la  galete. 

Sir  Henry  is  seriously  thinking  of  going  into  Parliament,  when 
the  family  borough  falls  vacant.  He  has  been  shooting  snipes  in 
Algeria  lately,  and  did  the  Danube  last  autumn.  He  proposes, 
should  he  be  unlucky  in  public  life,  to  turn  traveller  in  real  earnest, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  heart  of  Africa — *  Heart,  of  course.' 

So  wags  the  world. 

*  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ;  in  feel- 
ingSy  not  in  figures  on  a  dial.' 


THE  •  SPELLING  BEE' 

Ve  have  lately  acclimatised  an  institution  which  is  makiiig  a  high 
^i  for  popularity.  We  take  our  pleasEre  sadly,  and  an  element  of 
toil  is  an  invariable  ingredient  of  our  most  favoured  recreations.  It 
"•ay  have  been  a  knowledge  of  this  characteristic  which  suggested 
tile  introduction  of  the  '  SpeLing  Bee.'  Here  amusement  would 
go  hand-in-hand  with  improvement,  and  the  sternest  moralist  might 
Acquit  himself  of  wasting  time.  It  would  also  have  the  desirable 
—  Effect  of  bringing  the  sexes  together.  It  had  become  practically 
*3npo8Bible  to  lure  men  to  an  afternoon  party  under  any  pretence, 
^hia,  then,  would  be  a  sure  moans  of  enlisting  their  sympathies. 
Tlhey  had  been  making  merry  so  long  over  the  peculiarities  of  ladies' 
Orthography,  that  they  would  hail  the  opportunity  of  asserting  their 
«iwn  views.  But  somehow  the  gentlemen  exhibit  very  faint  enthu- 
siasm. They  have  a  general  idea  that  when  ladies  show  any  decided 
«&geme83  for  a  contest  it  is  because  they  aro  assured  of  victory. 
IB^des,  the  male  speller,  though  conscious  of  his  superiority  in 
the  composite  words,  is  very  nervous  about  the  little  Saxon  terms, 
■which  are  derived  from  nothing  and  conseqnently  afford  no  clue. 
He  has  never  been  taught  spelling ;  but  he  has  heart!  of  long  lista 
9f  words  committed  to  memory  at  girls'  schools.  It  would  be  par- 
donable in  a  lady  to  break  down  over  some  Greek  term  which  she 
bad  never  seen.  But  how  painful  would  his  confusion  be  were  he 
to  blunder  in  some  debatable  trifle,  or  betray  any  indecision  as  to 
the  number  of  Is  or  ts  he  would  aUot  to  a  word ! 

'WTien  we  read  the  verses  which  Chancer  indites  to  his  '  herte'a 
lady,'  who  cares  for  him  both  in  '  hele'  and  sickness,  we  begin  to 
doabt  Spenser's  dictum  that  the  accent  is  the  '  onely  or  chiefest 
bardnesse  of  our  moother  tongue.'     If  we  summon  him  in  evidence 
•gainst  himself,  we  find  that  his  spelling  is  both  eccentric  and 
incoDBiBteut.     The  lavish  use  of  letters  habitual  to  that  leisurely 
■ge  is  well  shown  in  a  stanza  where  he  apostrophises  his  love : 
'  Wbether  Ijing  reBBtlegee  In  hesvy  bedde,  or  elso 
Kitticg  HI  clieorelesse  at  the  cbmrefull  boorde,  or  elw 
Plaf  lug  kloue  Oftrelewe  on  hir  beavenlio  virginkls.' 
Thongh  in  the  next  stanza  he  writes  'bed'  for  'bedde.'    One  would 
havo  thought  it  must  bo  spelling  that  was  in  bis  mind  when  he  talks 
of  it  sometimes  '  comming  shorte  of  that  it  should,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding the  measure.'     He  calls  his  own  art  indiiferently  '  ryniing' 
and  '  riming  ;*  and  '  Billable'  and  '  syllable'  stand  side  by  side,  appa- 
rently without  suggesting  any  sense  of  incongraity.     There  ia  & 
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Hibernian  smack  about  Hhreasure/  which  was  perhaps  acquired 
during  the  poet's  residence  in  L*eland ;  bat  there  can  be  no  such 
excnse  for  many  a  homely  English  word  which  presents  itself  in 
strange  and  ever-yarying  disguise.  For  instance,  when  the  'daugh- 
ter of  the  woody  nymphe'  is  tending  the  '  wofuU  squire'  with  loying 
zeal,  she  stumbles  frightfully  in  her  spelling.  When  she  had  'fownd 
the  hearbes  (or  herbes)  shee  pownded  them  small  and  did  in  pieoei 
bruze/  and  subsequently  *  scruze'  them  into  the  wound,  the  latter 
word  perhaps  suggesting  the  z  in  '  uze'  which  doses  the  next  line. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  be  too  critical  about  this  passage,  ton  the 
maiden  was  doubtless  in  much  perturbation.  But  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  versifying  may  be  'wonne  with  custom' — a  thing  which 
we  had  always  doubted — we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  « 
be  easier  to  write  poetry  than  to  spell  it. 

When  we  come  to  a  later  period  we  find  the  same  difficnlfy^' 
about  our  '  moother  tongue.'     The  men  who  fought  for  King  and^ 
Parliament  were  very  indififerent  penmen.     Probably  even  at  thia^ 
date  the  art  was  left  too  exclusively  to  clerks  and  others  who 
unfit  to  swing  a  sword.     We  read  of  an  order  to  a 
captain  to  '  pule  downe'  the  house  of  a  delinquent  and  carry 
the  *ffloor.'     The  comet  who  wrote  *youst'  for  'used'  might  at 
rate  plead  a  precedent  in  his  profession.     About  this  time  too 
man  left  an  estate  to  his  '  wiff  and  soon ;'  and  in  an  inyentoiy 
goods  given  to  a  daughter-in-law  we  find  such  articles  as  a  '  peir 
shetes,  a  matres,  a  pelowe,  a  weddyng  girdell,  some  spones,  saw- 
sers,  a  basyn  of  pewtre/  and  other  matters,  and  finally  a  '  bonet  to*- 
be  bought  at  the  feir.'     One  would  have  imagined  that  no  amount 
of  ingenuity  could  cram  another  letter  into  '  which,'  yet  we  find  it> 
'whyche.'     A  bookseller  speaks  of  a  'sett'  of  books.     People  're- 
maine  severall  daies'  in  a  place,  or  '  retume'  home  from  it.     They 
'doe'  a  thing  in  'errour,  yett  gett  noe  pitty'  for  it.     They  waste  an 
e,  according  to  our  thinking,  on  '  whoe,  noe,  and  mee,'  and  several 
consonants  on  the  word  '  spightefuU.'     But  then  comes  the  inevit- 
able law  of  compensation.     We  hear  of  a  man  who  was  picked  up 
'  suppost  drunk;*  'owe'  appears  as  *ou,*  '  ey*  for  'eye;'  and  the 
accomplished   Andrew    Marvel   makes    '  dar'   rhyme    with   '  war.' 
Even  their  own  names  were  no  trifles  to  these  worthies.    If  we  refer 
to  any  family  of  antiquity  we  shall  see  under  what  various  titles  it 
appears.     Indeed  this  well-known  failing  of  our  ancestors  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous  heralds  to  graft  all  sorts  of 
foreign  branches  on  to  the  parent  stock.     It  may  be  said  that  these 
people  spoke  a  different  language  from  our  own;  but  it  is  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  standard  in  spelling,  rather  than  to  its  eccentricity,  that 
we  have  been  drawing  attention.    In  a  letter  of  a  few  lines  they  will 
often  employ  the  same  word  three  or  four  times,  ingeniously  varied 
on  each  occasion. 
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Should  s  bad  speller  feel  in  want  of  consolation,  he  ^ill  find 
hifDSelf  in  e:xcellcnt  company  with  Marlborough,  in  trouble  about  the 
description  of  his  '  faatloa ;'  with  the  Indian  officer  who  put  too  many 
p  in  tent-peg ;  or  with  the  celebrated  admiral  who  complained  that 
the  paper  which  published  his  letters  had  garbled  tbeui,  wboa,  in 
&ct,  the  editor  had  only  reduced  them  to  English.  Or  he  may 
iHollect  that,  when  the  plagae  of  competitive  examinations  first 
broke  out,  it  was  asserted  that  the  spelling  of  English  was  both  an 
useless  and  an  impossiblo  accomplishment. 

The  new  mode  is,  we  believe,  to  teach  this  difficult  art  by  sight, 
and  this  method  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  for,  as  pronunciation 
depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  ear,  so  does  spelling  on  the  eye, 
and  the  time  spent  in  committing  lists  of  words  to  memory  wilt  be 
comparatiTely  wasted.  Surely  in  these  days,  when  we  have  Royal 
Commissions  on  every  imaginable  subject,  we  might  call  for  a  report 
on  the  best  method  of  reducing  our  spelling  to  a  system.  It  ia  a 
wonder  that  a  bnay  age  like  oara,  that  curtails  its  words  unwarrant- 
ably— '  writiug  its  friends,  Tuesday,  &c.,'  and  squabbling  for  the 
pririlege  of  sending  telegrams  in  cipher — should  be  so  tolerant  of 
Oar  SDperfioity  of  letters,  even  bringing  back  those  which  we  had 
boped  wore  for  ever  gone.  Surely  every  one  would  be  a  gainer  were 
Oar  *  oogba'  and  many  another  strange  combination  relegated  to 
etomai  limbo.  It  appeared  so  needless  to  disfigure  pare  Latin  words 
Ills '  labor'  and  '  honor,'  that  a  set  was  made  against  the  interloping 
letter;  but  already  the  stream  of  fashion  seems  to  be  ret  arning  into 
Ws  old  coarse.  The  present  generation  has  applied  the  pruning- 
•ook  without  sparing  to  our  punctuation  ;  probably  the  same  process 
■*onld  be  equally  advantageous  to  our  spelling.  But  even  should  we 
«TK  overcome  the  'hardnesse  of  our  moother-tongue,'  our  task  would 
>iot  be  ended.  We  are  citizens  of  the  world  now,  and  as  such  are 
Required  to  spell  languages  which  are  as  much  in  want  of  a  standard 
as  oar  own  once  was.  Those  distingnished  visitors  who  come  to  us 
«rery  summer,  flaunting  their  tropical  plumage  under  our  gray  sky, 
appear,  like  our  forefathers,  to  write  their  names  as  best  they  can, 
or  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Then,  the  savants  never 
Wem  able  to  establish  an  Oriental  code.  Is  it  Muslim,  or  Moslem, 
«r  Mnasulman  ?  And  ia  an  A&ican  prince  to  be  allowed  to  exas- 
Jorat©  geographers  by  prefixing  '  mt'  and  '  tch'  to  the  names  of  Ida 
3akea  and  mountains,  till  they  are  as  hard  to  disengage  &om  the 
aaouth  as  a  Welsh  patronymic  ? 

There  are  many  devices  known  to  the  diffident  speller.    He  may 
%rite  Ihe  obnoxious  word  so  that  no  one  can  read  it ;  and,  since  ' 
-vritiDg  and  talent  are  convertible  terms,  he  will  rather  gain  by 
stratagem ;  or  he  may  smear  his  word  by  laying  two  pages  together, 
Itko  ihe  man  who  wished  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  examiner's  mind  as 
to  tbfl  exact  position  of  his  Greek  accents.     Again,  ttie  e^^xvwifieA. 


may  ^^ 
bad  H 
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letter -writer  can  generally  out-maoceuvre  his  onomy  by  some  fresli 
combination,  provided  he  does  not  get  too  deeply  involved  in  his 
sentence  before  he  discovers  his  presence.  But  none  of  tbeae 
innocent  little  wilea  will  avail  you  anything  when  once  seated  in  the 
dread  circle.  It  may  be  some  outlandish  word  which  the  inquisitor 
has  discovered  larking  among  the  zb,  or  be  the  coinage  of  some  over- 
wroaght  lexicographer's  brain.  Never  mind;  it  is  a  dictionary 
word,  and  you  are  bound  to  attempt  it.  Li  this  case  you  may  cover 
your  confasion  by  snggeating  that  it  is  a  term  that  no  one  ever 
heard  of.  But  what  if  the  said  inquisitor,  well  knowing  the  joints 
in  male  harness,  should  propound  some  simple  Saxon  word!  The 
female  catechumens  at  your  side  give  a  deprecatory  glance,  expres- 
sive of  disapprobation  that  you  should  be  subjected  to  so  light 
an  ordeal.  You  grow  hot  and  cold  by  tuma ;  there  is  a  hurly-burly 
in  your  brain.  Is  it  ei  or  ie  ?  Are  there  two  ts,  two  Is,  two  rs  ? 
If  it  was  the  verb  you  might  manage  it ;  but  the  participle — telU 
eat  la  dlfficulte !  To  doubt  ia  to  be  lost,  so  you  blurt  it  out ;  and  a 
smile,  which  even  feminine  pity  cannot  quite  repress,  shows  yoa 
your  error.  You  try,  therefore,  to  look  as  if  you  were  not '  harassed' 
or  'embarrassed,'  and  as  though  you  would  be  quite  equal  to  the 
description  of  the  indigestible  meal  made  by  the  penniless  peddler's 
pony,  were  the  effort  required  of  you.  In  due  course  yon  will  hare 
your  revenge,  for  the  ladies  will  commit  themselves  sadly  over  those 
strange  composite  terms,  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  naturally 
ignorant.  Modem  discovery  has  supplied  your  tormentor  with  a 
whole  armory  of  these.  There  are  engines  of  destruction  and  ei- 
plosive  oils  with  names  as  terrible  as  the  substances  they  indicate. 
Even  peaceful  science  is  bristling  with  hidden  dangers.  Light  and 
heat,  air  and  water,  are  daily  yielding  up  some  new  secret,  and  a 
new  word  must  ho  struck  in  its  honour.  It  may  be  pure-bred  Greek 
or  Latin  ;  sometimes  it  is  hybrid,  or  an  explanatory  tail  is  affixed 
to  the  inventor's  name.  Happily  our  language,  too  barren  to  describa 
the  mystery  of  ladies'  toilettes  or  the  chrfs-d'aiivre  of  the  cook,  baa 
to  fall  back  upon  French.  But  even  in  these  departments  there  is 
more  need  of  wariness  than  heretofore,  for  there  are  words  which 
would  pose  an  eutire  company  to  be  seen  attached  to  some  '  fignre< 
improver'  or  pasted  across  the  cork  of  a  magic  pickle -bottle.  Pro- 
vided that  the  new  bantling  horn  into  our  cosmopolitan  circle  be 
dressed  in  a  garb  somewhat  consonant  to  our  ideas,  we  are  bound  to 
adopt  him. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  leave  your  entertainer's  drawing-room 
with  a  subdued  feeling  of  resentment ;  yon  have  lost  a  little  money 
and  a  good  deal  of  reputation.  But  be  consoled;  you  have  been 
assisting  at  an  entertainment  in  which  instruction  is  sugared  over 
with  amusement. 


L 


It  is  a  trnism  that  the  '  necesaa,ry'  cat  attaches  itself  to  the  honse, 
knd  not  to  the  inmates.  Taking  the  average  of  lodging -house 
keepers,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  an  analogy  between  them 
and  the  qnadrnped  which  enjojs  the  special  protection  of  Lady 
Burdett  Gontts.  Like  pass  they  can  fawn  and  they  can  scratch. 
Of  the  species  some  prefer  to  walk  with  velvety  paws,  concealing  the 
talons  ever  ready  for  instant  action ;  others  display  their  claws  in 
sensoa  and  out  of  season,  and  much  delight  in  hissing  and  spitting, 
especially  if  yon  happen  to  be  so  imbecile  as  to  attempt  to  pet  them. 
All,  true  to  their  feline  instinct,  revel  in  the  luxury  of  indirect  or 
direct  larceny.  They  would  rather  extort  a  bonus  in  the  shape  of 
overcharge  than  receive  the  same  amount  as  a  gift ;  they  moreover 
enjoy  most  those  tit-bits  which  are  acquired  by  stealth  and  in 
defiance  of  the  strict  rule  of  honesty.  La  one  detail  only  does  the 
parallel  fail.  They  seldom  attain  to  the  cleanlinesa  of  the  decent 
wea  cat.  Qrimalkin,  if  only  well  fed  and  cared  for,  takes  a  pleasure 
in  purification.  Like  beauty  she  is  fair  hut  false ;  whereas  your 
landlady,  though  desperately  deceitful,  is  also  dirty;  or,  if  perchance 
ia  person  pare,  preserves  the  average  by  employing  the  filthiest  of 
kbtgails.  There  are  of  course  to  be  found  here  and  there  brilliant 
exceptions — females  of  honour  and  refined  feeling,  who  treat  their 
lodgers  as  friends,  not  as  foes,  and  provide  things  wholesome  in  the 
'itigbt  of  all  men.  They  exist,  however,  in  anything  but  profusion; 
«o  touch  80,  that  the  typical  lodger,  who  has  suffered  many  things 
in  the  vain  search  after  the  comforts  of  a  home  under  the  roof-trees 
of  others,  may  regard  them  as  mere  figments  of  an  exuberant  imagi- 
kiation.  For  one  prize  in  the  lodging-house  lottery  you  may  as- 
Kuredly  draw  at  least  ninety-nine  blanks. 

Pluticulus  of  course,  who  bas  got  thirty  thousand  pounds  caged 
xii  the  Funds,  and  is  under  no  special  obligation  to  toil  or  spin,  when 
lie  migrates  with  his  Plnticula  and  the  PlnUcules  of  the  nursery  to  the 
«ea-board  can  aSbrd  'drawing-rooms'  in  houses  where,  np-staira,  there 
Q  imitation  of  luxury,  albeit,  if  Pluticula  only  dared  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  the  infernal  regions,  she  would  never  again  taste  a  mouthful 
Uiat  issued  therefrom.  The  Pluticules,  however,  are  lucky  people, 
sod  can  afTord  to  buy  the  best.  Most  of  us  have  not  the  privilege  of 
being  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  compelled 
lo  labour  for  the  meat  that  perishoth  in  some  manner  more 
degrading  and  disagreeable.  Consequently  to  ns  coin  of  the 
UBumes  a  horrible  significance,  and  we  dislike  parting  with  it 
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as  much  as  if  it  were  a  life-belt,  and  we  happened  to  be  wrecked  on 
the  Kentish  Knock.  Hence  our  experience  is  of  humbler  diversoria^ 
such  as  a  Pluticule  would  pass  by  with  a  snifif  of  the  nostril,  and 
Plutus,  divine  Plutus — gifted  though  he  be,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  toadyism,  with  eyesight  superior  to  Turner,  Millais,  ay,  by  Jove, 
Raflfaelle — would  not  even  see. 

N'importe.     People  who  drive  in  gilt  coaches  do  not  come  in 
for  the  fun  of  the  fair.     If  you  care  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  you  must  drop  down  to  the  level  of  humanity  and  leam  to 
be  a  cad.     After  all,  when  you're  once  sound  asleep,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  immersed  in  the  perusal  of  a  good  novel,  wl 
does  it  signify  ?   You  forget  your  surroundings.    Whilst,  if  vie 
chance  to  be  scarce,  your  digestion  regains  somewhat  of  the 
of  childhood,  and  even  a  potato  becomes  a  luxury. 

It  is  in  lodgings,  then,  of  the  second  class  that  you  will  encouni 
character.     Let  us  hazard  a  description. 

A  house  situate  in  the  wilds  of  Pimlico,  rather  Westminster  wa; 
than  not.     The  landlady — most  grandiloquent  of  noun  substantivi 
— we  will  term  Mrs.  Pink.     She  was  in  earlv  life,  before  her 
assumed  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  a  scullery-maid  in 
nobleman's  family.     Her  bun-like  charms  attracted  the  Mercury 
the  household,  who  deceased  shortly  after  the  fruition  of  his  romance, 
leaving  Mrs.  Pink  with  a  brace  of  brats — and  nothing.     Now  the^^ 
aristocracy  is  squeezable.    My  lady,  compassionating  the  widow,  set- 
her  up  in  this  Pimliconian  domicile ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Pink,  by  way^ 
of  proving  her  appreciation  of  this  superfluous  generosity,  promptly 
gave  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  furniture,  and  spent  the  proceeds  on  liquor 
and  dissipation.    At  the  time  when  we  occupied  this  good  woman's 
first  floor  she  was  in  considerable  pecuniary  difficulty,  albeit  eveiy 
room  in  her  house  was  let.    Bills  of  sale  require,  like  circuit-leaders, 
constant  refreshing;  hence  Mrs.  Pink  not  only  enforced  clockwork 
regularity  in  payments,  but  even  went  to  the  length  of  demanding 
her  rent  in  advance. 

We  shelled  out.  Yet,  0  what  misery  it  all  was !  Mrs.  P.  of 
course,  with  the  wretched  spawn  of  poor  defunct  Pink,  occupied  the 
subterranea.  In  her  household  duties  she  was  assisted  by  such  a 
slut,  so  ignorant,  so  unclean,  so  odorous,  that  one  longed  for  a  cow, 
an  ass,  a  sheep,  a  pig,  or  even  a  good  wholesome  badger,  to  wait  at 
table  in  preference  to  this  specimen  of  *  fallen'  humanity.  The  two 
garrets  were  tenanted  by  City  clerks,  whereof  one  was  sober,  but 
addicted  to  chemical  experiments ;  the  other  chronically  intoxicate. 
This  latter  gentleman  in  his  cups  usually  turned  o£f  the  gas,  and 
then  turned  it  on  again ;  so  that  if  we  did  not  explode,  it  was  not 
from  want  of  forethought  on  his  part.  The  gas,  by  the  way,  though 
a  strongish  scent,  was  far  preferable  to  the  varied  stenches  evolved 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments  by  the  sober  clerk,  who  we  some- 
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times  wished  might  fuddle  himself  into  forgetfiilness  of  such  combi- 
nations of  physical  science  as  take  the  skin  off  your  noae.  The 
second  Soor  contained  a  student,  or  rather  a  peripatetic  philosopher. 
No  one  ever  saw  that  man ;  he  never  came  in,  and  assuredly  he 
never  went  out.  His  very  esistenee  was  as  much  of  a  conundrum 
to  na  as  the  yolk  of  the  egg  was  to  poor  George  the  Third.  We 
could  not  make  out  how  he  got  there.  AH  that  was  intelligible  in 
him  might  be  summed  up  in  the  expression,  perpetual  motion — 
Ainbulurit,  et  letemum  timbuUtbit.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  soporific  influence  of  the  escaped  gas,  nobody  would  ever  have 
enjoyed  a  wink  of  sleep,  owing  to  the  treadmill  overhead. 

We  have  reserved  as  a  bonne  bouche  the  parlour  people.  They 
were  a  triad,  consisting  of  (a)  a  man,  (b)  his  wife,  (c)  a  young 
lady  (?)  to  whom  the  man  was  peculiarly  attentive.  The  round  of 
wrong  enacted  below  our  feet  may  be  thus  summarised.  The  man 
wonld  take  to  the  theatre  the  young  lady,  leaving  his  wife  behind ; 
latish  in  the  evening  he  would  retnm  with  her  in  a  cab,  very  much 
inebriate.  Then  the  injured  wife  ventured  to  remonstrate;  where- 
npon,  in  the  language  of  the  'Bella  of  St.  Michael's  Tower,'  'Richard 
Penlake  a  crab-stick  would  take,'  and  wallop  his  ill-starred  spouse 
till  Bhe  howled.  The  shindies  thus  occasioned  were  indeed  terrific. 
In  vain  we  threatened  Mrs.  Pink  that  such  disreputable  proceedings 
would  eliminate  our  humble  name  from  her  list  of  lodgers.  Mr. 
Penlake  had  money;  he  made  it  worth  the  woman's  while  to  tolerate 
oim ;  and  therefore  to  all  our  objurgations  she  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
At  laat  a  little  scene  brought  matters  to  a  climax. 

Mr.  Penlake  had  been  observing  the  chief  festival  of  the  Chris- 
tian year  with  that  rigorons  attention  to  the  discipline  of  turkey  and 
plom-pudding  exacted  by  ecclesiastical  custom,  and  had,  moreover, 
^ttled  these  edibles  with  several  rummers  of  punch.  Then  he  grew 
PUiyfoI,  and,  assuming  the  crab-stick,  whacked  Mrs.  Penlake  noisily. 

Having  performed  this  marital  duty  accurately  well,  he  next 
torned  with  maudlin  gra^nty  to  the  young  lady,  who  had  blandly  wit- 
^^essed  the  flagellation  of  her  rival,  volunteering,  by  way  of  apology, 

'Polly,  my  dear,  I  hope  I  don't  disturb  you.'' 

This  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  Poor  ill- 
iised  Mrs.  Penlake's  spirit  rose  to  the  occasion.  Seizing  the 
nearest  article  of  offence,  she  made  at  her  lord  with  all  the  aggres- 
Bi?enes3  of  despair.  Whereupon  ensued  such  a  mHia  as  bafiles 
description.  The  furniture  was  smashed ;  so,  thank  goodness,  was 
Mr.  Penlake's  head.  Miss  Polly  came  in  for  a  broken  nose.  The 
police  were  called  in,  and  the  Penlakes  en  bloc  ejected. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  wished  that  we  had  committed  some  minor 
criminal  offence,  so  that  we  might  have  enjoyed  the  quiet  comfort 
of  a  Cliristian  Christmas  in  a  respectable  and  well-ordered  gaol. 


THEEE  FOR  A  WEDDING  * 


0,  THE  summer  sky  may  be  soft  and  blue. 
But  brighter  and  softer  and  deeper  of  hue 
Are  the  eyes  of  my  darling  so  fair  and  tme ! 

Thus  blithely  treading 
I  mnsed.     Nor  less  lightly  my  way  I  took. 
On  spying — fair  omen  ! — ^in  woodland  nook 
Three  magpies  chattering  oyer  a  brook — 

*  Three  for  a  wedding.' 

'  Ho,  fool  V     In  the  distance  he  np  and  spoke, 
Oar  Tillage  simple  with  hateful  croak, 
Forth  stepping  from  under  a  canker'd  oak. 

Whose  branches  spreading 
Hung  fruitless.     *  0,  folly  to  call  her  '*  mine  !*' 
Poor  birds  are  wiser.     She  is  not  thine. 
For  another  bridegroom  they  gather  to  sign — 

Three  for  a  wedding.' 

He  grinn'd  and  nodded,  but  ended  his  tale ; 
For  with  arm  uplifted,  with  brow  all  pale, 
I  tum'd  and  strode  hastily  down  the  vale. 

Fierce  tears  a-shedding ; 
And  my  heart  went  out  in  a  bitter  cry. 
That  the  love  and  the  hope  of  a  life  must  die; 
But  the  pyots  chuckled  and  pass'd  me  by — 

'  Three  for  a  wedding.' 

What  matters  it  now,  for  the  tale  is  old  ? 
Yet  I  fain  would  tell  it — it  should  be  told 
How  sweetly  she  bore  with  my  greeting  cold, 

With  grief  and  dreading ;  . 
And  how,  months  later,  when  leaves  were  red. 
On  the  Sunday  morning  when  we  were  wed. 
Three  magpies  flew  merrily  overhead — 

*  Three  for  a  wedding.' 

E.  F.  HAWESHAW* 
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^  FAIR  flat  valley  wherein  a  river  winds  and  winds  like  a  streak 
L  of  light ;  low  rounded  hills,  purple  with  evening  shadows, 
elting  away  into  a  yellow  sky ;  russet  woods,  wide  meadows,  cows 
uting  at  the  farm  gates,  waggons  jogging  wearily  homeward 

rough  the  lanes,  and  over  it  all  the  golden  hazy  glow  of  an 
tumn  sunset. 

This  is  what  Sotheme  Court— red-gabled  and  many-windowed, 
inding  aloft  on  the  slope  of  the  hills — looks  down  upon,  whilst 
liet  Blair,  fair  queen  of  the  old  house  and  of  the  many  rich 
res  on  every  side  of  it,  sits  alone  under  the  sycamore  tree  on  the 
ro. 

She  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  and  the  slanting  sunlight  flickered 
rough  the  drooping  branches  over  the  small  dark  head  and 
long  the  rich  laces  and  draperies  of  her  dress.  Here  and  there 
yellow  leaf  had  fluttered  down  upon  her  from  the  tree  above.  A 
tie  shower  of  rose  leaves  lay  at  her  feet,  and  a  sleepy  bumble 
«  kept  on  buzzing  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  her. 

She  had  neither  work  nor  book ;  her  slight  hands  were  clasped 
•gether  idly  upon  her  knee,  and  her  face  was  turned  towards  the 
st  sinking  sun  across  the  valley  below. 

It  needed  not  the  warm  glow  of  the  sunshine  to  set  that  face 
ight. 

The  small  mobile  features,  the  rich  curves  of  the  sensitive 
louth,  the  dark  passionate  eyes  inherited  from  the  young  Spanish 
lother  who  has  lain  for  years  in  the  churchyard  below,  all  speak 
f  an  ardent  and  impulsive  nature  ;  a  nature  that  is  intense  in  its 
apabilities  of  loving  and  suffering,  yet  wit\i  t\iat  ^ttwi^^  XDXkVjvxx^ 
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of  weakness  and  recklessness,  that  is  so  often  the  fatal  curse  of  an. 
impetuous  character. 

Miss  Blair  of  Sotheme  Court  is  by  no  means  an  unimportanfc 
personage  in  her  native  county.  For  years  she  had  been  the  idol 
of  a  doting  father  who,  after  the  imhappy  death  of  his  yoong  wifi^ 
in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  had  centred  every  hope  an& 
thought  in  the  child  whose  birth  had  cost  its  mother  her  Kfe. 

Miss  Blair — she  had  never  even  in  her  baby  days  been  calle& 
anything  else — was  in  her  father's  eyes  a  person  of  the 
importance ;  everything  was  done  with  a  view  to  her  comfort  an 
in  accordance  with  her  wishes.     From  the  time  when  she  conl< 
speak  her  own  mind — and  it  was  pretty  early  in  life  that  she 
to  do  so — Mr.  Blair  would  never  so  much  as  cut  down  a  tree  on  th^ 
estate  without  consulting  his  little  daughter.     And  even  when. 
with  that  fatality  which  seems  sometimes  to  take  possession  of  o 
gentlemen,  he  suddenly  brought  home  a  second  wife  when  he 
nearly  sixty — a  person  most  imsuited  to  him  in  every  way — he  1 
no  time  in  making  Mrs.  Blair  number  two  understand  that  she 
to  be  but  nominal  mistress  in  the  house  that  was  eventually  to 
long  to  his  young  daughter. 

Mrs.  Blair  sat  for  two  years  at  the  head  of  her  husband's 
and  then  the  old  man  died,  and  the  day  after  the  funeral  Julie 
who  at  seventeen  was  fully  conscious  of  her  new  dignities, 
up  to  the  post  of  honour  at  the  dinner  table,  and  motioned  to 
step-mother  to  take  the  place  at  the  side  which  she  had  hithert-  ^ 
occupied  herself ;  a  position  which  Mrs.  Blair  was  far  too  wise 
woman  to  dispute. 

For  Juliet  was  now  mistress  where  she  had  been  but  daugfate: 
The  house  and  all  the  broad  lands  were  hers,  and  the  widow 
left  with  only  a  modest  jointure,  to  which  Juliet   at   onoe,  i 
accordance  with  her  father's  wishes,  added  the  request  that  sh* 
would  make  her  home  at  Sotheme  Court  as  long  as  it  should  sui 
them  both  to  live  together. 

Mrs.  Blair  accepted  the  offer,  as  she  herself  would  have 
*  in  a  right  spirit.'    People  said  it  was  an  unjust  will  and 
upon  her ;  but,  if  she  thought  so  herself,  she  never  said  so,  no: 
gave  Juliet  for  a  moment  to  understand  that  she  was 
than  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

A   guardian  and  trustee  had   been   appointed  to  the  youn, 
heiress  ;  a  certain  Colonel  Fleming,  the  son  of  an  old  college  firiend — 
of  Mr.  Blair's,  who  held  a  military  appointment  at  Bombay,  where^ 
he  bad  been  ^or  many  years.     When  Mr.  Blair  died  it  ivas  not  con* 
sidert^d  neces^  ary  for  Colonel  Fleming  to  come  home.     A  great 
many  If^^tM-s  p:is>?od  between  him  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the  family  solicitor; 
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I      nindiy  papers  add  documents  were  sent  out  to  him,  which  he  duly 
r      fl^^ed  and  returned ;  and  he  wrote  two  letters  to  his  young  ward, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  she  was  five  years  old. 

After  that,  Juliet  heard  nothing  more  of  her  guardian  for  several 
jeais,  and  privately  hoped  she  might  not  in  any  way  be  troubled 
with  him.  But  when  she  was  twenty-one  there  were  sundry  alter- 
ations in  rents,  and  transfers  of  leases,  an  accumulation  of  volu- 
minous accounts,  and  so  much  business  of  different  kinds  to  be 
gone  through,  that  Mr.  Bruce  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  the 
•dvice  and  presence  of  Miss  Blair's  guardian.  He  therefore  wrote 
to  Bombay  and  urged  him  to  come  home. 

(Tolonel  Fleming  thought  Miss  Blair  and  the  Sotheme  estates 

1^  intolerable  nuisance.     He  had  lived  in  India  for  so  many  years 

that  he  had  lost  his  interest  in  England,  and  he  had  no  particular 

A^mre  to  come  home.     It  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  him  why  Mr. 

filair,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him  many  years  ago,  when  he 

^^ta  quite  a  young  fellow  just  joining  his  regiment,  should  have 

^osen  him,  of  all  people,  to  be  bis  daughter's  guardian.     As  long 

^  it  entailed  no  trouble  he  did  not  so  much  object  to  it ;  but  when 

it  came  to  going  home  to  look  after  all  these  things  which  he 

hardly  imderstood — why,  it  was  a  nuisance,  no  doubt. 

Still,  if  Mr.  Bruce  considered  it  essential,  of  course  it  must  be 
4one. 

Mr.  Bruce  did  consider  it  essential,  and  Colonel  Fleming  came 
liome. 

Colonel  Fleming  has  now  been  at  Sotheme  Court  a  week,  and 
Ibr  several  hours  in  the  day  he  and  Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  also  staying 
in  the  house,  are  closeted  together  over  the  accounts ;  after  which 
the  keeper  is  sent  in  with  Miss  Blair's  compliments  to  ask  whether 
they  would  like  to  shoot,  and  the  two  gentlemen  go  off  together 
ftfter  the  pheasants. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  good  shooting,  or  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
country,  or  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  comfortable  old  house,  or 
perhaps  it  is  all  these  things  together  and  something  more ;  but 
Colonel  Fleming  is  inexpressibly  charmed  and  soothed  by  the  life 
at  Sotheme  Court,  and  he  begins  to  hope  these  accounts  and  papers 
which  he  dreaded  so  much  at  first  may  last  for  many  days  longer. 
Juliet,  from  her  seat  under  the  walnut  tree,  catches  sight  of  the 
sportsmen  as  they  come  wandering  homewards :  she  puts  on  her 
hat  and  goes  to  meet  them  coming  up  tlie  hill. 

Hngh  Fleming  thinks  he  never  saw  a  sweeter  type  of  woman- 
hood than  this  girl  who  is  his  ward,  and  yet  almost  a  stranger  to 
him.  Juliet  is  in  black,  a  rich  heavy  silk  deeply  trimmed  with 
lace  (she  never  wears  any  but  the  handsomest  dresses),  a  white 
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shady  straw  hat  over  her  eyes,  and  a  knot  of  scarlet  geraniumg  in 
the  front  of  her  dress ;  and  she  comes  towards  him  with  a  littl<^ 
timid  smile  that  somehow  cannot  be  usual  to  the  imperious 
Blair. 

In  after  years,  he  often  thought  of  her  as  he  saw  her  tha* 

evening. 

'  Have  you  liad  good  sport  ? ' 

She  looked  at  her  guardian ;  but  little  Mr.  Bruce,  fet  and  fussy^. 
with  his  face  very  red  from  his  walk,  and  his  hat  pushed  far  off  hL  a 
bald  head,  answered  her. 

'  Capital,  my  dear,  capital.     Bigley  wood  is  as  good  covert 
ever ;  and  I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Blair,  you  have  got  a  guardian  wh 
is  a  firet-rate  shot  I  * 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  wasting  my  time  dreadfully,  Juliet,* 
Colonel  Fleming,  turning  to  his  ward.     He  called  her  Juliet  froi 
the  first  in  his  letters,  and  lie  cannot  drop  it  now.     *  I  have  dOT»> 
no  work  to-day  to  speak  of.' 

'  The  more  time  you  waste  at  Sotheme  the  better  I  shall 
pleased.  Colonel  Fleming,'  answers  Juliet  with  her  little  graoioi 
hostess  manner.     *  Besides,  in  such  lovely  weather  it  would  be  a  si: 
to  be  indoors.     We  sliall  not  get  many  more  such  summer  days  i 
October.' 

*  No,  indeed  ; '  and  then  they  saunter  homewards  together,  th 
two  men  one  on  each  side  of  her. 

Mr.  Bruce  begins  chattering  about  the  people  at  the 
Biggs,  who  has  set  up  a  public  in  the  village ;  Mary  Hale,  wh« 
wants  to  be  infant  schoolmistress — and  a  hundred  other  little  loca  ^ 
topics  which  he  and  Juliet  have  had  in  common  for  years,  and  whicfc:^^^'^ 
Miss  Blair,  as  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish,  is  bound  to  be  consulteC::^ 
about. 

And  Colonel  Fleming  walks  on  beside  her  in  silence.  He  is 
tall  slight  man  with  a  soldierly  upright  figure  that  makes  him  lool 
younger  than  he  is ;  there  are  deep  lines  scored  upon  his  £eice,  an< 
silver  streaks  in  his  dark  hair  and  moustache ;  and  he  is  tanned, 
and  bronzed,  and  weather-beaten  by  the  Eastern  skies.  He  is  b] 
no  means  a  handsome  man,  and  yet  the  strongly  marked 
have  a  charm  of  their  own  that  almost  gives  the  effect  of  beauty, 

Juliet  keeps  covertly  glancing  up  at  him  from  beneath  her  dark 
lashes,  but,  if  he  sees  her,  he  docs  not  seem  to  do  so ;  his  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  liouse  in  front  of  them. 

Juliet,  imperious  little  queen,  accustomed  to  have  everything 
her  own  way,  and  tired,  perhaps,  of  good  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  voluble 
stories,  gets  impatient. 

*  You  are  very  silent,  my  guardian ;  what  are  you  thinking  of? ' 
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*  Of  you,  my  ward,'  answers  Hugh,  turning  to  her  with  one  of 
those  sudden  smiles  that  are  so  fascinating  on  a  grave,  stem  face. 

*0f  me  1 '  she  cries,  flushing  up  with  pleasure. 

*Ye8,  of  you,  Juliet,  as  you  were  years  ago  when  I  was  last  at 
Sotiheme,  a  little  dancing,  bright-eyed  child,  clinging  on  to  your 
&.t:.lier's  hand ;  an  impetuous,  self-willed  little  monkey  you  were,  I 
remember.  I  was  wondering  if  you  were  much  altered  now — now 
tti^t  I  find  you  a  tall  stately  young  woman  with  ever  so  many  lovers.' 

*  You  will  find  me  pretty  self-willed  still,  especially  about  the 
l^^'V'ers  I '  said  Juliet  laughing. 

*  Ah  1  I  have  no  doubt.' 

And  Juliet  blushes  rather  prettily ;  she  could  hardly  have  told 
^hy. 

And  so  they  come  to  the  house. 

*  How  is  your  step-mother's  headache  ? '  asks  Colonel  Fleming, 
^^  he  makes  way  for  Juliet  at  the  doorway. 

*  Oh!  she  won't  appear  again  to-day,'  answers  the  girl  carelessly. 

*  She  seems  a  great  invalid.' 

*  Oh,  dreadful ! '  says  Juliet  with  a  little  sneer  that  her  guardian 
tbinks  unbecoming. 

Mrs.  Blair  does  not  appear  at  dinner-time,  so  the  three  dine 
^nd  spend  the  evening  alone ;  a  quiet,  peaceful  evening.  Old  Mr. 
iJnice  gets  drowsy  after  the  good  cookery  and  the  excellent  wine, 
Hnd  dozes  in  his  arm  chair ;  Juliet,  at  her  piano,  crones  over  all 
Boris  of  dreamy  old  songs  to  herself  one  after  the  other ;  and  Colo- 
nel Fleming  sits  bolt  upright  under  the  reading  lamp  at  the  centre 
table  with  a  volume  of  Napier's  '  Peninsular  War '  in  his  hand. 

It  is  a  book  he  professes  to  admire  immensely  ;  but,  if  anyone 
liad  taken  the  trouble  to  watoh  him  narrowly  this  evening,  it 
might  have  been  seen  that  during  a  whole  hour  he  has  turned  over 
only  one  page,  and  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  over  the  top  of  the 
l)ook  on  to  the  fire  beyond. 

Now  and  then,  as  some  familiar  old  strain  comes  from  the 
singer  behind  him,  a  sort  of  spasm  of  pain  fleets  rapidly  across  his 
stem  features ;  but  for  that  you  might  imagine  his  thoughts  to  be 
far  away. 

When  thou  art  near  me  sorrow  seems  to  fly ; 

And  then  I  feel,  as  weU  I  may, 

That  on  this  earth  there  dwells  no  one  so  blest  as  I ! 

But,  when  thou  leav  st  me,  doubts  and  fears  arise, 

And  darkness  comes  where  all  before  was  light. 

The  sunshine  of  my  life  is  in  those  eyes. 

And,  when  they  leave  me,  all  within  is  night 

sings  Juliet  with  her  rich  contralto  voice,  trembling  with  a  ten- 
derness and  passion  x)f  which  she  herself  is  hardly  conscious. 
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<  Sing  that  again,'  says  Colonel  Fleming,  as  the  last  not^ 

died  away.  ,   . 

*  Do  you  like  it  ?    I  did  not  know  you  were  listening :  it  ^^ 

one  of  my  pets.' 

And  once  more  the  sweet  old  song  rings  through  the  sileo^^ 

room.  

But  she  is  conscious  of  an  audience  this  time,  and  does  nc^t 

sing  it  quite  so  well. 

He  does  not  interrupt  her  again. 

Old  days,  old  scenes,  conjured  up  by  the  quaintly  sweet 

are  coursing  rapidly  through   his  brain.     He   sees  once 

through  the  mist  of  years  a  rose-covered  cottage  near  a  wood, 

open  window,  himself  a  happy  penniless  lieutenant,  leaning  outaic 

against  the  window  sash,  listening  to  a  sweet  voice  that  siuj 

over  again, 

The  sunshine  of  mv  life  is  in  those  eves, 
And,  when  they  leave  me,  all  within  is  night. 

And  then,  from  the  gloom  towards  him,  advances  a  girl 
blonde  head  and  blue  eyes;  who  stretches  out  her  hands  to 
for  one  moment — one  moment,  and  she  is  gone :  and  he 
only  a  &ce ;  the  same  face,  but  cold,  and  white,  and  impassive, 
he  saw  her  last — ah  !  God,  in  her  coffin  I 

*0h!  my  darling,  my  lost  darling,'  he  murmurs  below 
breath. 

And  meanwhile  Juliet  at  the  piano  is  singing  a  joyful  soi 
about  hope,  and  new  life,  and  love  that  never  dies. 

She  is  nothing  to  him,  this  dark-eyed  girl  with  her  passionati 
voice ;  it  is  but  a  fictitious  tie  that  has  bound  them  together.  H< 
knows  her  not ;  she  has  no  part  in  his  life  or  his  past ;  she  doe^===^ 
not  even  remind  him  in  the  faintest  degree  of  that  other  who  has^==-^ 
gone,  and  whose  memory  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  sight  of  Jd!!!--;^ 
other  women  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  something  in  this  imperious  giri 
who  is  haughty  to  all  others,  and  who  yet  can  be  humble  witl 
him, — who  is  a  queen,  and  yet  a  child, — that  attracts  him  wonder- 
fully. 

Colonel  Fleming  throws  Napier's  '  Peninsular  War '  impatiently''^ 
aside,  and  walks  across  the  room  to  the  back  of  her  chair. 

'  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  your  singings 
Juliet ;  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  a  great  deal  of  pain.' 

*  Pain  ? '  she  asks,  looking  at  him  inquiringly ;  *  I  am  sorry  for 
that ;  but  if  the  pleasure  has  been  greater  than  the  pain ? ' 

'  I  don't  say  that :  the  pleasure  was  pain.  The  two  are  often  so 
mixed  up  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  You  are  perhaps  too  young  to 
know  this.' 
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'No,  indeed,  I  understand  you  perfectly.  AVas  it  my  Binging  J 
that  pained  you  ? ' 

'It  recalled  the  past,'  he  answered  almost  sternly. 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  curiously.  What  was  his  past?! 
efae  wondered. 

'It  is  that  old  song;  I  am  very  sorry;  I  will  never  sing  it  I 
^gain/ 

'Don't  say  that,  my  dear  child.  I  told  you  the  pain  waa  1 
pleasant ;  and  I  daresay  I  shall  often  aak  you  for  it.'  He  laid  hia  1 
baiid  lightly  on  hers  aa  be  spoke,  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  * 
fatherly.  Juliet  hardly  seemed  to  appreciate  it ;  she  rose  and  | 
be^  putting  away  her  music. 

'  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  I  cannot  help  thinking  J 
t-hat  there  ia  something  morbid  and  unreal  in  trying  to  foster  and  \ 
tsljerish  the  memory  of  any  sorrow  that  is  long  ago  gone  by.  Is  it  I 
Hot  a  proof  that  the  trouble  is  a  trouble  no  longer  if  we  have  to  J 
ttiake  a  perpetual  effort  of  conscience  to  keep  it  alive  ?' 

She  could  not  tell  what  made  her  say  this,  not  kindly  nor 
Sently,  but  rather  bitterly  and  hardly.  Colonel  Fleming  looked 
^^  her  for  an  instant  in  astonishment  and  then  said  somewhat 
«oIdly. 

'  If  you  were  older  you  would  perhaps  understand  better  how  1 
*Otne  things  in  one's  life  are  so  part  of  one's  self,  that  no  effort  ta  J 
*^iured  either  to  forget  or  to  remember  them.  I  trust,  my  dear  I 
•Jiihet,  that  you  may  never  find  out  this  by  experience.' 

And  then  he  turned  away  and  took  up  his  '  Peninsular  War' 

But  afterwards,  in  the  night,  he  lay  awake  long  and  thought  J 
tftuch  of  her  words.  They  had  cut  him  like  a  knife  when  aho  had  | 
Spoken  them,  but  after  all  was  she  not  perhaps  right? 

Was  the  memory  of  that  dead  girl  indeed  a  living  sorrow  to  I 
^im,  or  had  the  sorrowing  for  her  become  a  habit,  or  almost,  1 
Juliet  had  said,  an  effort  of  conscience  ?     Colonel  Fleming  found  | 
t;bat  be  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  (jueations. 

Meanwhile  Juliet  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  great  fit  of  indignation  J 
against  herself.  Why  had  she  spoken  so  to  him  ?  ^^^ly  had  sha  i 
shocked  and  startled  bira  with  her  unkind  and  heartless  worda?  J 
"What  had  possessed  her  ? 

She  could  not  say.  Only  she  knew  that  she  felt  a  blind  un- 
xeasoning  hatred  against  that  'past 'of  which  he  had  spoken  so 
regretfully  and  yet  so  tenderly — a  woman  of  course  I  What  past 
can  a  man  have  in  a  woman's  eyes  that  is  not  connected  with  her 
own  sex  ? 

But  how  fooliaii  of  her  to  imagine  that  her  guardian,  Colonel 
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Fleming,  old  enough  nearly  to  be  her  father,  had  had  no  mn 
past,  no  woman  to  love  or  to  deceive  him  in  all  the  years  he 
lived  1 

And  after  all  what  could  it  matter  to  her — Juliet  Blair 
whether  this  were  so  or  not  ?    She  asked  herself  this  last  qaesti< 
several  times  over,  and  ended  by  answering  it  to  herself  very  d- 
finitely  before  she  went  to  sleep.    Decidedly  no;   it  did  ni 
matter  to  her  in  the  least ! 

Chapteb  II. 

KBS.  BLAIR*8  FIBST  XOVB. 

Thb  following  morning  found  Colonel  Fleming  to  all  appearand 
hard  at  work  in  the  library.  The  table  was  covered  with 
and  books, — ^big  parchment  deeds,  account  books  of  all  sizes 
kinds,  letters,  and  note  books  fiill  of  pencil  memoranda;  and  ^B 
front  of  them  all  sat  Miss  Blair's  guardian,  with  his  forehees* 
leaning  on  one  hand  and  a  pen  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  set  him  his  task,  and  left  him,  if  the  trufc> 
must  be  told,  to  slink  away  and  read  the  morning  papers. 

*  It  is  quite  necessary  that  you  should  understand  the  natu^rn 
of  all  these  things,  my  dear  sir,'  he  had  said  ;  '  if  you  will  kindC> 
read  these  deeds  very  carefully  through  and  go  over  the  Holml>y 
farm  accounts,  I  will  look  in  upon  you  by-and-by  and  see  how  you 
are  getting  on.     I  should  only  bewilder  you  if  I  were  to  stay  with 
you  now,  and  it  is  perfectly  simple,  my  dear  sir,  perfectly  simple, 
I  assure  you.'     And  with  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  retired  to  the  break- 
fast room  with  the  '  Times '  under  his  arm,  chuckling  inwardly  at 
the  prospect  of  a  good  hour's  quiet  read  before  he  need  in  any  way 
disturb  the  labours  of  the  much  bewildered  Colonel. 

The  library  windows  opened  on  to  the  rose  garden,  and  there 
among  the  late  autumn  roses,  with  a  basket  and  a  pair  of  big  scissors, 
wandered  Juliet,  cutting  a  few  flowers,  and  clipping  oflF  a  dead  leaf 
or  a  drooping  branch  here  and  there;  not  doing  much  good 
thereby,  and  considerably  disturbing  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
head  gardener,  who  hovered  about  in  the  distance  eyeing  her  sus- 
piciously. 

A  pretty  graceful  figure  in  perpetual  motion,  passing  and  re- 
passing continually  before  the  library  windows ; — what  a  fatal  dis- 
traction for  a  man  with  sheets  of  dry  accounts  spread  out  before 
him,  for  which  the  beauty  of  the  morning  alone  made  him  feel 
sufficiently  disinclined  I 

To  do  Jliss  Blair  justice,  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  being 
watched.     The  writing  table  in  the  library  %as  not  close  to  the 
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windows,  and  there  were  muslin  draperies  in  front  of  them  which 
made  it  difficult  to  see  plainly  into  the  room  from  the  sunshine 
outside,  even  if  it  had  occurred  to  her  to  look  that  way,  which  it 
did  not. 

Jnliet  knew  that  she  was  handsome,  but  I  doubt  if  she  often 
thought  about  it.  It  was  not  as  a  beauty  that  she  estimated  her- 
self. She  had  plenty  of  self-esteem,  but  it  was  as  Miss  Blair,  the 
owner  of  Sotheme,  whose  position  gave  her  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
eveiything  that  concerned  her  native  county,  who  indeed  had  a 
right  to  a  vote — she  often  said  indignantly — as  much  right  as 
Squire  Travers  and  Sir  George  Ellison,  her  neighbours  on  cither 
side  I  If  Juliet  valued  herself  at  all,  it  was  in  this  light,  and  not 
at  all  on  account  of  her  beauty. 

Moreover,  Juliet  was  singularly  simple-minded.  Slie  flitted 
about  among  her  roses  because  slie  wanted  some  flowers  for  her 
drawing-room,  and  enjoyed  cutting  them  herself,  without  a  passing 
thought  of  what  sort  of  a  picture  it  was  she  made,  as  she  moved 
to  and  fro  before  the  windows. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Fleming  was  looking  at  her  intently.  How 
graceful  she  was !  How  beautiful !  And  what  a  fine  character  was 
traced  on  that  open  fearless  f^ice  I  How  wonderfully  she  interested 
him !  Was  it  not  certainly  his  duty  as  her  guardian  to  study  her 
character  and  learn  to  understand  and  know  her  thoroughly  ?  Of 
course  she  was  nothing  to  him  personally;  a  mere  child,  albeit  a 
most  charming  one.  She  had  not  the  sweet  gentleness  of  that  other 
woman  who  was  the  love  of  his  life,  and  who  was  dead ;  ])ut  after 
all  that  did  not  matter  to  him,  for  of  course  she  was  nothing,  never 
could  be  anything  to  him  of  that  kind :  all  that  soi*t  of  thing  was 
over  and  done  with  for  him  for  ever.  He  was  her  guardian  ;  simply 
and  solely  her  guardian,  and  she  his  ward,  his  cliild  almost.  And 
surely  it  was  most  proper  and  most  right  that  he  should  try  and  win 
her  affection  and  confidence,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  that 
influence  over  her  which  her  poor  father  would  certainly  have  wished 
him  to  exercise. 

Just  at  this  point  of  his  reflections  there  came  shambling  across 
the  lawn  towards  Miss  Blair  a  tall,  loosely  built  young  fellow  al)Out 
three-and-twenty.  He  had  fair,  straight  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  in  one 
of  which  was  stuck  an  eye-glass,  and  a  pale  but  not  bad-looking 
face,  with  fairly  good  features  set  in  a  little  straw-coloured  frame  of 
young  whiskers. 

He  came  and  stood  bihintl  Juliet  as  she  bout  over  her  rose 
bushes,  looking  very  nervous  and  shy,  and  didn't  stem  to  know 
quite  what  to  do  with  his  arms  and  logs. 

*  Hallo,  CisI'  she  said,  turning  round  suddenly  upon  him ;  'I 
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didn't  see  you.     How  are  you?'    And  she  put  out  two  fingers  t*^^ 
him. 

Cecil  Travers  took  the  fingers,  pressed  them  adoringly  betw< 
both  his  hands,  and  bent  over  them  in  speechless  worship. 

*  Home  for  your  holidays,  Cis  ? '   said  Juliet,  unconcemedl; 
snipping  ofiF  a  rose  with  her  disengaged  hand  and  not  looking  a^^-jt 
him  as  she  spoke. 

'  Holidays  1  You  mean  vacations  1'  answered  the  youth  rather  -^ 
indignantly ;  '  why,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Juliet?  Don't  yoi^i^  i 
know  that  I  have  left  Oxford  for  good  now  ?  I  have  been  in 
land  shooting  lately,'  he  added  rather  grandly. 

'  Oh,  ah  I  yes,  I  forgot,'  said  Juliet,  coolly  going  on  with 
snipping  and  clipping. 

He  stood  by  her  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  watching  her. 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  at  all,  Juliet  ?     Here  have         I 
been  away  two  months,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
back,  and  you  don't  speak  to  me,  you  don't  even  look  at  me  1  * 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  Cis ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  mean  to  be  unkind  t 
you ;  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?     I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself- 
how  is  your  father?  and  have  you  brought   any  message 
Greorgie  ?  and — why,  Cis  ! '  turning  upon  him  and  looking  at  him  fo^  ^ 
the  first  time  full  in  the  face, '  why  hcyw  your  whiskers  have  grown  t 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  a  young  man  of  three-and-twent]^^> 
who  has  left  college  and  considers  himself  in  every  way  a  manv-  > 
hates,  loathes,  and  detests,  it  is  to  have  remarks  made  upon  hi 
improved  looks,  height,  or  hirsute  adornments,  especially  when,  a- 
in  this  case,  the  remark  is  made  laughingly  by  the  object  of  hi 
affections,  whom  he  worships  and  adores,  and  to  whom  lie  has 
in  the  habit  of  writing  the  most  passionate  and  despairing  lov« 
sonnets,  sitting  up  late  every  night  composing  them  for  the  last  twi 
years,  and  then  burning  them  in  the  candle  before  getting  into 

Juliet,  fair  object  of  all  my  hopes  and  fears, 
For  whom  I  nightly  shed  these  bitter  tears. 
Low  bowed  beneath  thy  feet  I  lie, 
Smile  once  upon  me,  or  I  die^ 

ran  the  last  of  these  productions.     Luckily  Juliet  had  never 
any  of  them,  or  liow  she  would  have  laughed ! 

And  now  this  divinity  for  whom  he  said  he  shed  tears  nightly-^ 
and  under  whose  feet  he  was  supposed  to  be  stretched  at  full 
length  occasionally,  looked  at  him  with  those  great  deep  eyes  o^ 
hers,  which  in  another  epic  poem  he  had  compared  to  the  stars  o/^ 
heaven,  and  told  him  deliberately  that  his  whiskers  had  grown! 

'  If  you  can't  find  anything  better  than  that  to  say,  I'd  better 
go,'  he  said,  turning  away  with  a  very  red  face. 
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*  My  dear  Cis,  don*t  be  so  silly ;'  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
*^Hn,  which,  of  course,  he  seized  upon,  and  came  back  close  to 
*^^r  at  once. 

'If  you  won't  stare  at  me  in  that  lackadaisical  way,  I  shall 
'^ve  plenty  to  say  to  you,  and  of  course  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
oack.  Here  I  hold  my  basket  for  me,  and  then  I  can  go  on  with 
^y  roses  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  Now,  let  me  see;  what 
^iewB  have  I  ?     Oh,  you  know  my  guardian  is  here?' 

'  So  I  heard.  What  a  nuisance  1 '  said  Cis,  quite  restored  to 
felicity,  and  following  her  about  with  the  basket  in  both  hands. 

'Not  at  all,'  said  Miss  Blair  with  dignity;  'I  like  Colonel 
Iteming  very  much.' 

*  You  didn't  think  you  would  before  he  came,  and  I  suppose  he 
is  a  stupid,  dried-up  old  fogey.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort,'  answered  Juliet  sharply,  with  an  indig- 
nant flush  on  her  face, — she  could  hardly  have  told  why.  *  Colonel 
flezning  is  a  most  charming  man,  and  I  won't  hear  him  spoken  of 
disrespectfully ;  and,  Cis,  if  you  can  find  nothing  to  say  but  what  is 
x-ude  and  diss^eeable — Here  1  give  me  the  basket.' 

*0h,  Juliet,  Juliet!  don't  be  angry  with  me;  don't  take  the 
l)asket  away;  I'll  say  anything  you  like' — and  between  them  the 
"basket  rolled  to  the  ground,  spreading  the  roses  about  on  the  lawn. 
CSs  took  the  opportunity  of  catching  hold  of  Juliet's  hand  and 
pressing  it  eagerly,  whilst  she  burst  out  laughing  at  his  agitated 
and  piteous  countenance. 

And  Colonel  Fleming  inside  the  library  leant  l)oth  elbows  on 
the  table  and  looked  on  frowning.  '  Confound  that  impudent 
puppy  I '  he  muttered.  He  could  not  hear  their  voices,  but  the 
acting  of  the  little  scene  was  pretty  plain  to  him. 

The  young  fellow's  adoring  looks,  the  way  he  bent  over  her 
band,  the  half-quarrel,  the  reconciliation,  and  then  the  scuffle  over 
the  basket,  and  Juliet's  merry  laughter — it  was  all  such  a  natural 
little  love  scene  to  be  enacted  between  two  young  people  on  a 
sunny  morning  among  the  rose  bushes. 

*  Ah,  I  see  you  are  looking  at  them.  Don't  they  make  a  pretty 
picture  together  ? '  said  a  soft  suave  voice  behind  his  chair. 

Colonel  Fleming  jumped  up  hurriedly.  Behind  him  stood  a 
lady  in  the  most  becoming  of  lilac  cashmere  morning  govms, 
softened  by  rich  Valenciennes  lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  She 
leant  one  elbow  on  the  top  of  his  arm-chair  and  held  up  a  gold 
eye-glass  through  which  she  looked  admiringly  at  the  young 
people  outside  in  the  garden. 

She  might  have  been  eight  or  nine  and  tlvvtt^^^.xi'W^  «^- 
deaily  been,  indeed  she  still  was,  a  very  pretty  "VYOisasi.   ^^xV^k&^l^ 
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fair  and  soft,  if  a  little  thin,  was  billowed  up  into  numberless  cur 
and  puflFs  above  her  smooth  white  forehead,  and  surmounted  by 
the  tiniest  and  daintiest  Valenciennes  lace  cap.     Her  complexio 
was  of  that  indescribably  delicate  transparency  which  suggests  i 
sistibly  the  presence  of  rose  powder  and  veloutine ;  her  eyes,  blu< 
and  large,  although  a  little  cold  and  hard,  were  traced  round  theij 
lids  with  a  dark  line  which  siu-ely  nature  alone  could  never  hav< 
drawn  there ;  and  her  lips  were  of  that  brilliant  coral  hue  whicl^r.  jj 
no  young  blood  of  twenty  ever  gave ;  in  a  word,  we  all  know  th< 
sort  of  woman — a  beautiful  make-up — the  details  were  revolting 
but  the  whole  eflfect  was  enchanting. 

*  Such  a  pretty  picture  ! '  said  this  lady,  again  referring  to  tb 
couple  in  the  garden,  who  by  this  time  had  moved  oflF  nearly  oi 
of  sight. 

'  Mrs.  Blair !  good  morning.  I  liope  your  headache  is  bett4 
to-day,'  said  Colonel  Fleming,  as  he  jumped  up  with  a  start  thi 
was  almost  guilty. 

*  A  little  better,  thanks,'  she  answered,  with  a  resigned  sig" 
sinking  down  into  a  low  arm-chair.     '  I  am  a  sad  sufferer,  y( 
know;    tlie  circumstances  of  my  life  have   quite   shattered 
health — quite  shattered ! '  she  repeated,  with  a  wan  melanch< 
smile. 

*  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  such  bad  health,'  answer-     ""ed 
he,  not  knowing  quite  what  form  of  sympathy  was  expected  of  hii 

*  However — all,  well!  I  don't  wish  to  speak  of  myself,  Coloi 
Fleming ;  I  never  think  of  myself,  as  you  well  know.     It  was 
that  dear  child  we  were  speaking — our  child,  I  might  almost 
her,  might  I  not  ? '  and  liere  Sirs.  Blair  looked  up  at  him  with-;*^  ^ 
smile  that  was  almost  seraphic. 

The  Colonel  bowed  stiffly.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes  ago  th-  -^^ 
in  his  own  thoughts  he  had  called  Juliet  his  child,  and  felt  qui  -*^ 
fatherly  towards  her ;  but  that  was  before  the  appearance  of  th^s—  ^ 
lovesick-looking  youth  ;  and,  moreover,  the  notion  of  a  joint 
perty  in  her  witli  ]Mrs.  lilair  was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  him. 

'  You  see  how  it  all  is  with  our  dear  child,  don't  you,  Colont 
Fleming  ? '  continued  Mrs.  Blair. 

*  Indeed  I     I  hardly  know  what  you  refer  to.' 
'  Aha  I  sly  man  I '  said  the  lady,  tapping  him  sportively  wit 

her  fan.     'Ah,  you  gentlemen  always  pretend  to  be  so  impassiv^ 
in  matters  of  love.     Now  love  is  my  atmosphere,  my  life  1     I  wor^ 
ship  a  love  affair.     To  see  two  young  hearts  drawn  together  in 
pure  confiding  affection,  is  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep  with  joy ! ' 
and   here  Mrs.    Blair,  to  show   her   sympathy  with  the  angels, 
applied  the  comer  of  her  lace  pock^\.-\i^wi^<etOKifei  \jci  \kfcx  ^^ea^ 
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looldsg  furtively  at  it  afterwards  to  make  sure  that  she  had  not 
nibbed  oflF  any  of  the  bismuth. 

Colonel  Fleming  pushed  his  hand  into  his  trousers'  pockete^ 
stared  at  his  own  feet,  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  said,  '  Ah  yes ;  very 
truel'  with  the  air  of  one  who  expects  shortly  to  be  hanged,  aftef 
the  manner  of  men  in  such  embarr-issing  circumstances, 

'  So  8UTC  you  would  ngrce  with  mc,'  murmured  the  widow,  with 
a  sigh.  '  You  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to 
me  to  see  everything  going  on  so  well  with  my  darling  Juliet  and 
dear  Cecil  Tra\'ers — ao  suitable  in  every  way ;  iu  position,  in  for- 
tune, in  mind,  and  in  age — don't  you  think  it  a  great  thing  for 
people  to  be  well-matched  in  nge,  Colonel  Fleming  ? '  and  here  she 
glanced  up  at  him  with  a  little  cunning  look  in  her  cold  blue  eyea. 

'  Certainly,  Mrs  Blair;  but  you  yourself — ' 

'  Ah,  don't  speak  of  my  imhappy  life  I  pray  spare  me  allusiotu 
to  my  widowed  state.  It  is  beciiuse,  alas,  I  felt  the  discrepancy 
myself;  because,  because — ' !  Here  a  gentle  fit  of  sobs  interrupted 
her,  and  she  retired  again  behind  her  handkerchief. 

'My  dear  Mrs.  Blair!'  remonstrated  llugh  Fleming,  feeling;] 
more  and  more  ill  at  ease.     '  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  distressed  to 
bavc  recalled  anything  painful ;  pray,  forgive  me,' 

*  Say  no  more,  dear  friend,'  said  the  lady,  holding  out  a  white 
hand  towards  him,  which  common  politeness  forced  him  to  hold  for 
a  moment  in  his  own.  '  Say  no  more ;  I  know  your  good  heart,  I 
can  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  sentiments:  but  to  return  to 
our  beloved  girl.  la  it  not  a  comfort  to  think  that  a  husband 
already  found  for  her ;  one  who  is  so  suitable  to  her,  so  desirable  is 
every  way,  and  so  devoted  to  her,  so  devoted  to  her?" 

*  Am  I  to  understand,  Mrs.  Blair,  that  your  step-daughter  SbI 
engaged  to  this  Rlr. — Mr.  Travers?'  said  Colonel  Fleming,  with 
cold  stiffness  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  conceal. 

Again  Mrs.  Blair  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick  sly  glance  ot. 
curiosity. 

'  Well,  not  engaged  exactly,'  she  resumed,  looking  down  again 
and  smootbing  out  the  soft,  folds  of  her  dress.  'I  suppose  to  say 
engaged  would  perhaps  be  rather  premature  ;  but  the  dear  children 
undentand  each  other  thoroughly.  Cecil  is  most  eager,  dear  fel- 
low, but  Juliet  is  a  little  coy  and  uncertain  as  yet.  Of  course  girU 
are  always  timid  in  such  cases,  as  I  was  myself,  I  well  remember  I  * 
with  a  little  sigh  over  the  recollection. 

'Ah,  then  Juliet  is  not  quite  so  devoted  as  the  young  man!' 
said  Hugh,  with  a  little  smile. 

Now,  now.  Colonel,  you  mustn't  be  hard  on  the  dear  child. 
No  lack  of  tenderness  and  heart  there,  I  oan  assure  you.     Bat 
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ought  to  hang  back  a  little,  and  it  has  been  so  long  planned  an& 
arranged  for  her — her  dear  father  was  so  anxious,  and  settled  italL 
long  ago  with  old  Mr.  Travers — and  he  spoke  of  it  on  his  death* 
bed,  he  did  indeed,  almost  with  his  dying  breath ;  and  the  proper-* 
ties  adjoining  and  all  make  it  so  very  important — ^and  Mr.  Brace 
and  I  of  course  have  always  felt  it  our  duty  to  place  it  before  her, 
and  we  do  Kape^  Colonel  Fleming,  that  we  may  count  upon  your 
support  and  influence  in  this  matter,  as  you  know  she  must  havo 
your  consent  before  she  marries.  I  do  hope  you  will  not  let  any 
little  dislike  you  may  feel  to  the  scheme  stand  in  the  way  of  bar 
dear  father's  last  wishes.' 

'  I,  my  dear  madam  1  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?  I  have  no 
dislike  whatever  to  any  scheme  for  Miss  Blair's  happiness ;  my  only 
wish  is  to  do  what  is  best  and  most  desirable  for  her ;  what  other 
object  could  I  possibly  have  ? ' 

'Thanks,   thanks,   dear  friend,'  murmured  Mrs.  Blair,  agaiiB. 
putting  forth  her  hand,  which  Colonel  Fleming  was  again  obliged 
to  take ;  it  was  a  very  pretty  hand,  as  he  could  not  help  noticing^ 
as  he  bowed  over  it.     Poor  woman,  she  seemed  very  devoted  to 
Juliet's  interests,  and  if  she  was  a  little  afiected  and  gushing,  why* 
was  it  not  a  sweet  feminine  failing  ?     And  then  she  was  a  pretty 
woman  still,  in  spite  of  the  pearl  powder  and  rouge,  a  very  pretty 
woman ;  a  graceful  figure  too,  he  further  reflected.     And  so  he 
not  feel  very  hard-hearted  towards  her,  althougli  she  had  mans 
to  worry  him  considerably  about  Juliet.      After  all,  said  Hugli 
Fleming  to  himself  impatiently,  what  did  it  matter  to  him,  as  long^ 
as  the  boy  was  steady,  and  fond  of  her,  and  a  suitable  match,  as  no 
doubt  he  was  ?     That  was  all  he,  Colonel  Pleming,  had  to  do  with 
it.     She  might  possibly  be  worthy  of  better  things,  but  then  women 
are  always  fond  of  throwing  themselves  away.     Nine  out  of  ten 
clever  women  are  fools  in  that  one  matter  alone,  the  matter  of  the 
men  they  marry.     If  Juliet  had  set  her  heart  on  this  lanky  youth, 
and  her  father  had  wished  it,  and  her  step-mother  and  Mr.  Bruce 
also  were  in  favour  of  it — why,  there  seemed  nothing  more  left  for 
him  to  do  but  to  set  the  bells  a-ringing  and  to  give  her  away  with 
a  smiling  face.     And  then  one  comfort  of  it  would  be  that  his 
guardianship  would  be  over,  and  he  would  go  back  again  to  India, 
and  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  business  for  ever.     Yes,  it  was 
much  the  best  thing  for  everybody  concerned,  and  would  simplify 
matters  very  much  for  himself. 

And  then  he  roused  himself  with  a  half  impatient  sigh  to  listen 
to  Mrs.  Blair,  who  was  still  goiug  over  the  many  advantages  of  the 

match. 

'He  bsLS  known  her  all  Vier  life,  ^oxxVxiQr«,«xv^^'^^^'t«s^6si| 
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ondefBtaads  and  appreciates  the  dear  girl ;  and,  being  the  only  son, 
of  ooune  he  comes  into  whatever  money  there  will  be  as  well  as 
the  property.  The  daughters  have  their  mother's  fortune.  Nice 
cle?er  girls  the  Miss  Travers  are,  and  so  fond  of  darling  Juliet — 
they  make  quite  a  sister  of  her  already ;  indeed,  the  whole  family 
are  leady  to  welcome  her  with  open  arms.  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
had  this  talk  with  you,  Colonel  Fleming,  and  to  have  secured  your 
sympathy  in  the  matter.  I  felt  so  sure  that  your  admirable  good 
sense  would  make  you  take  the  same  view  of  the  subject  that  I  do ; 
though  I  fear  you  don't  care  so  much  for  the  sentiTnent  of  love  as 
I  do,  you  naughty,  heartless,  matter-of-fact  man  ! '  and  here  Mrs. 
Blair  again  brought  her  fan  playfully  into  action. 

*I  certainly  am  not  given  much  to  thinking  about  love  affairs, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Blair,'  said  Colonel  Fleming  good- 
temperedly.  '  The  position  of  a  father  to  a  full-grown  young  woman 
is  a  new  one  to  me.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  and  you  so  thoroughly  put  yourself  into  the  place 
of  her  dear  father,  don't  you,  Colonel  Fleming  ?     So  nice  of  you  I  * 
^nd  again  went  that  covert  glance  up  at  him  from  those  sharp- 
booking  eyes.     This  time  Colonel  Fleming  caught  the  look,  and  it 
^t  him  thinking. 

Had  this  pretty  passee  beauty,  with  her  silly  gushing  affection 
^nd  her  civil  speeches  to  himself,  any  double  meaning  in  all  that 
%he  was  saying?  Was  she  cloaking  a  secret  enmity  under  the 
^[uise  of  friendship  and  frankness  ?  or,  gracious  heavens  1  had  she 
^ead  him  better  even  than  he  could  read  himself? 

And  through  all  the  tanned  bronze  of  his  weather-beaten  face 
Colonel  Hugh  Heming  turned  red  at  the  bare  idea  of  what  she 
might  have  seen,  or  might  have  fancied  that  she  had  seen,  of  his 
innermost  thoughts. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  TRATER6  FAMILY. 

Batheb  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  Sotherne  Court 
stands  Bradley  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Master,  and  the 
Misses  Travers.  It  is  a  long,  low,  irregular,  white  building,  with  no 
architectural  beauty,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  indeed. 
The  mouldy  plaster  is  peeling  off  the  walls  in  many  places,  the  win- 
dow-sashes and  door-frames  have  been  guiltless  of  paint  for  years, 
the  garden  is  weed-grown  and  uncared  for,  and  chickens  and  dogs 
wander  alike  unreproved  over  the  once  trim  Italian  parterre  in 
front  of  the  drawing-room  windows.  In  n  viotA,  W^  ^<^\i<^T^ 
sppearance  of  the  bouse  is  poverty-stricken  and  iaft^<&^\fe^%     KsA 
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yet  Squire  Travers  is  not  at  all  a  poor  man  ;  he  Las  [a  got 
moderate  fortune  derived  from  a  small  hut  compact  property, 
which  if  it  does  not  show  quite  the  same  high  standard  of  model 
farming  as  do  the  adjoininjj  acres  of  hia  wealthier  neighbour,  Miss 
Blair,  is  still  fairly  cared  for  and  productive.  Moreover  bis  wife 
has  a  few  thousands  of  her  own,  quite  enough  to  portion  off  bis 
unmarried  daughters  comfortably.  There  is  no  reasonable  causa 
why  the  plaster  and  paint  should  be  dropping  off  the  outside  of 
Ihe  house  unheeded  and  unrepaired,  nor  why  tlie  Turkey  carpet  in 
the  dining-room  should  be  threadbare  and  the  stairs  carpetless, 
nor  why  the  whole  of  the  antiquated  mahogany  furniture  should 
be  dropping  to  pieces  unm  ended  all  over  the  house. 

No  reasojiable  cause  I  have  said — no ;  but  there  was  a  cause, 
and  many  people,  including  Mrs.  Travers  herself,  and  also  her  son 
Cecil,  and  her  <laughter  Mary,  considered  the  cause  a  very  unrea- 
sonable one  indeed. 

For  Squire  Travers  kept  the  hounds,  and  for  a  man  of  small 
property  and  moderate  means  to  divert  those  moneys  which  should 
by  rights  have  been  spent  on  the  paperer,  the  painter,  the  upltol- 
sterer,  and  the  cabinet-maker,  upon  hounds  and  horses,  huntsmen 
and  whip's  wages,  and  compensations  to  farmers,  was  felt  by  sundry 
members  of  his  family  ti»  be  a  grievance  indeed.  But  old  Thomas 
Travers  had  kept  the  hounds  for  Jears,  as  his  father  had  done  be- 
fore him,  and  he  often  said  Jio  would  starve  himself  and  his  family 
on  bread  and  water  sooner  than  give  them  up. 

If  you  will  go  round  to  the  stables  at  the  back  of  the  house 
you  will  see  a  very  different  state  of  things.  There  in  the  red 
tiled  courtyard,  kept  as  clean  and  neat  as  the  deck  of  a  yacht, 
numerous  grooms  and  stable-boys  are  bustling  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  and  out  of  the  long  rows  of  sta,ll3  and  loose  boxes  which 
take  up  two  sides  of  the  square ;  no  lack  of  paint  and  plaster  here  1 
The  stalls  are  light  and  airy,  the  woodwork  is  polished  till  it 
glitters,  the  horses  are  sleek  and  shiny,  and  in  good  condition  ;  all 
is  L'fe,  and  biisk  business,  and  order ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  the  stud 
groom,  swaggers  about  superintending  everything  and  everybody, 
with  his  hands  in  his  trousers'  pocketa,  a  straw  in  bis  moutb,  and 
a  villanons-lookiug  but  perfectly  bred  bulldog  at  his  heels — 'for 
nil  the  world  like  a  dook  I '  as  says  an  admiring  under-housemsid, 
who  worships  him  adoringly  at  a  distance. 

If  I  were  to  take  you  on  to  the  kennels,  a  mile  and  a  half  off, 
you  woidd  see  the  same  story ;  buildings  in  first-rate  repair,  with 
all  the  moat  modern  improvements  carried  out  to  perfection.  The 
itables,  the  huntsman's  house,  the  kennels  themselves,  everything 
in  apple-pie  order ;  and  meanwhile  the  Squire's  wife  cats 
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fool  in  Uiat  hole  in  the  carpet  every  time  she  goes  into  her  bed- 
room. 

The  decorations  of  the  entrance  hall  indicate  euEGciently  well 
the  predominating  influence  in  the  household.     Hunting  crops, 
ipars,  bits,  fox  hmshes,  heads,  and  pads,  arranged  in  artistic  pat- 
terns, literally  line  the  walls,  whQe  a  glimpse  through  the  open  door 
of  the  Squire's  study  reveals  the  same  style  of  ornament  relieved  by 
liunting  and  sporting  pictures  all  over  the  walls  of  that  most  cosy- 
looking  apartment — for  there  is  no  such  room  for  comfort  and 
£9se  and  luxury  in  any  house,  large  or  small,  as  the  master's  '  den.' 
Here  resort  all  the  members  of  the  family  when  they  desire  a 
little  peace  and  enjoyment ;  when  they  want  to  fly  from  tbe  practis- 
ing of  Maria's  scales  and  Czerny's  exercises  on  the  drawing-room 
piano,  or  from  the  squalls  and  shouts  of  the  children's  games  along 
the  passages  on  a  wet  day,  or  from  the  stiS'  deconim  of  tbe  lady 
visitors  in  the  morning  room.     Here  are  comfortable  chairs  on 
^which,  nm^eproved,  you  may  repose  yonr  feet  if  you  feel  so  disposed, 
even  if  your  boots  are  heavy  or  bespattered  with  mud  ;  here  you 
Utay  smoke  your  pipe  or  drink  your  brandy  and  soda,  resting  your 
gl^  afi  you  do  so  on  the  carpet  at  your  feet  with  no  dread  of  r&- 
iiuke  before  your  eyes ;  here  you  may  snooze  away  a  Sunday  after- 
X30on  over  the  last  new  novel  or  the  '  Sporting  Gazette,'  perfectly 
^aafe  &om  tbe  inroads  of  the  Reverend  Snuffles,  who,  even  if  ha 
■chance  to  viait  the  house  during  the  afternoon,  is  not  likely  to 
"venture  into  the  inner  sanctum  and  to  catch  you  at  it. 

Squire  Travers's  'study'  was  a  haven  of  rest  after  this  sorL 
^3Xany  a  long  hour  had  be  and  his  eldest  daughter,  Georgie,  spent 
together  in  this  cosy  retreat  whilst  tbe  other  members  of  the  family 
■were  employed  in  other  and  more  homely  avocations  ;  the  Squire 
dosing  over  his  pipe,  and  Georgie  writing  letters  in  her  father's 
name  to  the  farmers,  or  settling  in  her  own  mind  all  about  next 
month's  meets,  or  often  merely  conning  over  the  ordnance  map 
snd  going  over  again  in  imagination  3ome  famous  run  of  last 
seeson. 

For  Georgie  Travers  was  her  father's  own  daughter.    A  slight, 
wiiy-looking  little  creature,  with  a  blonde  bead  and  small  baby 
features ;  she  had,  nevertheless,  a  perfect  seat  on  a  horse,  a  wrist  aa 
r       Btrong  as  a  man's,  and  the  most  indomitable  pluck  and  ner\-e  of 
any  lover  of  hunting  who  followed  her  father's  hounds.     And  keen! 
I  Why,  there  are  no  words  to  describe  Georgie's  keenness  in  the 

L  noble  sport.  Wind  or  rain,  early  or  late,  nothing  stopped  her — 
I  she  was  often  out  and  away  on  winter  momings  long  before  her 
I  mother  opened  her  eyes  to  her  wearisome  life,  or  her  sister  Mary 
I  had  tnrDeJ  xooad  sbiveriBg  in  her  bed  to  ling  Iot  V\  c\v^  ^X  "^a^ 
I  rot.  XXIX.  no.  exT.  1.         I 
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Near  or  far,  wet  or  fine,  no  meet  was  ever  without  Geoigie 
Travers's  slight  figure,  well  balanced  on  her  lean  thoroughrbred 
chestnut,  or  on  one  of  her  father's  big  blood-looking  bays,  being 
seen  close  to  the  Squire's  side  when  the  hounds  threw  oflT. 

Greorgie  is  her  fathers  secretary  and  right  hand,  much  to  her 
mother's  disapprobation,  who  thinks  her  whole  conduct  unfeminine 
and  indecorous,  and  often  suggests  that  she  should  superintend  ha 
younger  sister's  practising. 

'  Let  her  alone,'  growls  the  Squire ;  *  let  her  alone,  ma'am.  I 
want  the  girl  myself;'  and  so  Mrs.  Travers  is  silent,  and  Geoigid 
takes  up  her  abode  in  her  father's  study  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  father  and  daughter  are  there  now  very  busy  together.  The 
Squire  is  in  top-boots  and  breeches ;  winter  and  summer  alike,  he 
is  always  attired  in  these  symbols  of  his  profession,  from  morning 
until  dinner  time,  Sundays  excepted,  when  he  dons  a  frock-coat 
and  sombre-looking  trousers  in  which  his  burly  /orm  looks  sadly 
out  of  place. 

He  sits  leaning  upon  the  table  with  both  arms  and  dictating  to 
his  daughter,  who  is  scribbling  away  for  bare  life.  Cub-hunting 
begins  next  week,  ushering  in  the  more  solemn  rites  of  November, 
and  pretty  well  every  farmer  in  the  county  has  to  be  written  to. 
Georgiehas  a  beagle  pup  secreted  on  her  lap  under  the  table,  which 
she  keeps  furtively  stroking  with  her  left  hand,  whilst  a  super- 
annuated hound,  blind  with  one  eye  and  otherwise  considered  past 
his  work,  and  so  delivered  over  unto  her  as  a  pet,  lies  close  to  her 
feet  on  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

'  And  I  propose  drawing  the  Colebrook  woods  at  six  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning ' — reads  Georgie  aloud  after  her  father's  dictation 
— '  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  many  foxes  in  your  own 
covers,'  continues  the  Squire. 

'  Why,  not  one,  papa ;  you  know  there's  not  one  I  I  believe 
that  old  Briggs  has  trapped  them  all  the  summer,'  cries  Georgie 
excitedly. 

*  Shouldn't  wonder — surly  old  brute — ^but  we  must  write  civilly 
all  the  same ;  he  knows  very  well  what  to  expect  if  he  has  trapped 
them,  that's  all.  Make  haste  and  sign  it ;  that's  the  last.  Why 
do  you  keep  that  pup  on  your  lap,  child?  It  is  covered  with 
fleas — puppies  always  are.  What  a  girl  you  are  I '  adds  the  £E^er 
admiringly,  as  Georgie  stands  up  and  hugs  the  puppy,  perfectly 
regardless  of  its  reputed  inhabitants. 

'You  ought  to  have  been  a  boy;  can't  make  out  wl\y  you 
weren't.     Ah,  well  I '  with  half  a  sigh,  *  go  and  find  that  big  milk- 
Bop  'broihei  of  yours,  my  giil  -,  I  must  ^ive  him  a  dressing  noW)  I 
suppose  1  * 
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Gteorgie  lingers  a  minute  putting  away  her  writing-case. 

•Don't  be  hard  on  poor  Cis,  papa ;  you  know  he  isn't  strong.' 

*Not  strong  ?  Pooh,  fiddlesticks !  What  business  has  a  great 
big  fellow  six  foot  high  to  be  ailing  like  a  girl  ?  Tve  no  patience 
with  such  nonsense ;  d'  ye  ever  hear  me  say  Fm  not  strong.  D'  ye 
ever  find  ma  not  able  to  be  up  and  after  the  hounds  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ?  d'  ye  ever  hear  me  say  I've  got  a  headache  or  a 
pain  in  my  chest  or  my  back  ?  and  I'm  sixty  and  your  brother's 

twenty-three !  All  d nonsense  I  say,'  said  the  Squire  working 

himself  into  a  rage ;  *  it's  all  your  mother's  molly-coddling  has 
done  it,  I  say ;  and  a  precious  muff  she's  made  of  him.  A  son  of 
mine  who  can't  ride  to  hounds — ugh  I '  and  the  supreme  contempt 
and  disgust  expressed  in  the  final  ejaculation  made  Oeorgie  laugh 
in  spite  of  her  sympathy  with  her  brother. 

Mr.  Travers,  like  many  people  blessed  themselves  with  robust 
health  and  a  strong  constitution,  regarded  delicate  people  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  It  was  almost  a  sin  in  his  eyes  not  to  be  able 
to  walk  and  ride  like  an  athlete.  It  was  a  perpetual  sore  to  him 
that  his  only  son  should  be  weak  and  unequal  to  physical  exertion ; 
he  could  not  understand  it,  nor,  indeed,  believe  in  it  at  all,  and 
nothing  would  persuade  him  that  Cecil  was  not  in  a  great  measure 
shamming. 

Ht  was  never  tired  he  said ;  Ae  was  never  ill.  If  he  did  feel  a 
little  squeamish  in  the  morning,  why,  a  pint  of  home-brewed  ale 
and  a  good  gallop  across  the  fields  put  him  all  straight  in  half  an 
hour  I  And  then,  when  Cecil  shook  his  head  and  doubted  whether 
such  remedies  would  have  the  smallest  effect  in  his  case,  his  father 
lost  his  temper  and  turned  round  and  swore  at  him  for  a  coward 
and  a  fool. 

Good-hearted  little  Georgie  took  her  brother's  part  and  tried 
to  shield  him  from  the  Squire's  wrath ;  but  she  was  not  free  her- 
self from  a  certain  amount  of  pitying  contempt,  bom  of  a  perfectly 
strong  body  and  a  healthy  appetite,  for  the  delicate  indolence  of  her 
brother.  Like  the  Squire,  she  thought  Providence  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  she  ought  to  have  been  the  son  and  Cis  the 
daughter. 

•  She  went  away  to  find  her  brother,  with  the  puppy  still  in  her 
anns,  and  Chanticleer,  the  one-eyed,  toothless  old  hound,  follow- 
ing close  at  her  heels. 

*  Cis,  papa  wants  you  in  the  study.' 

Master  Cis  was  lying  down  on  the  sofa  in  his  mother's  morning 
room,  with  an  open  book  of  Browning's  poems  on  his  chest,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  arms  thrown  up  behind  \vvft  \\«^.    "^Ib^/lt^- 
rerBf  a  pale  wsusbed'Outrlookwg  woman  in  dx^\))  t»X\i»xdL\s^^^^»" 
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tating  a  French  story  to  Flora,  aged  twelve,  whilst  through  the 
open  door  in  the  adjoining  room  could  be  seen  the  second  daughter 
Mary,  who,  reclining  on  an  arm-chair  with  a  novel,  was  supposed 
to  be  looking  after  the  four-finger  exercises  of  little  Amy,  the 
youngest  child. 

*  One,  two,  three,  four — ^time,  child  I '  in  Mary's  cross  sharp 
voice. 

*Ils  n'avaient  plus — resperance — de  sauver — les  naufrag^' — 
slowly  drawls  out  Mrs.  Travers  from  the  table. 

'  Do  you  think  they  will  be  saved  ? '  asks  Flora  breathlessly, 
as  she  writes  down  an  agonising  description  of  the  shipwreck  of  an 
unhappy  pair  of  lovers. 

*Not  a  doubt  of  it;  and  they'll  marry  and  live  happy  ever 
after  I '  breaks  in  Cis,  reassuringly  from  the  sofa,  thereby  showing 
that  he  has  been  listening  too. 

And  then  comes  Georgie  with  those  awful  words,  *  Papa  wants 
you  in  the  study,  Cis.' 

*  Your  brother  has  a  headache,  Georgie,'  says  Mrs.  Travers 
deprecatingly. 

*  Well,  it  will  be  much  quieter  for  him  tliere  than  here  with  all 
the  lessons  going  on.' 

*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  bring  those  nasty,  dirty  dogs  here,'  says 
her  mother ;  but  little  Flora  has  slipped  down  from  her  chair  and 
thrown  both  arms  round  Chanticleer's  neck,  and  is  kissing  him 
rapturously  on  his  blind  eye. 

*  Flora,  you  naughty  child  I  come  back  to  your  chair  this 
minute.  I  declare,  Georgie,  you  quite  smell  of  the  stables,  and 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  in  here  disturbing  your  sisters  at  their 
lessons.' 

'  The  dogs  aren't  a  bit  dirty,  mamma ;  they  are  as  clean  as 
Christians,  and,  if  I  do  smell  of  stables,  it's  not  at  all  an  unwhole- 
some smell;  and  I've  only  come  to  give  papa's  message  to  Cis,' 
says  Georgie,  answering  her  mother's  complaints  categorically,  as 
she  does  the  farmers,  in  the  letters  she  is  accustomed  to  docket 
and  answer. 

*  Come  along,  Cis ;  make  haste  1 ' 

*  My  poor  boy  I '  sighs  his  mother,  looking  fondly  after  him. 

*  What's  it  about,  Georgie  ;  is  he  angry  with  me  ? ' 

'Not  more  than  usual,'  she  answers  laughing,  as  they  go  out 
together;  *but,  if  you  would  just  try  and  please  him  sometimes, 
he  would  be  so  much  gentler  to  you.  Now,  why  didn't  you  go  out 
and  see  them  exercising  that  new  mare  this  morning,  as  he  asked 
you  to  do  at  breakfast,  instead  of  loimging  on  the  sofa  with  that 
trash  ? '  she  added,  pointing  contemptuously  to  the  poetry  book. 
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*  Browning  is  not  trash,'  said  Cis  indignantly  ;  *  and  what  do  I 
care  about  new  mares/ 

*  Ah,  what  indeed  I '  said  Georgie  turning  off  from  him  with  a 
ngh ;  and,  passed  out  through  the  open  hall  door,  she  took  the 
slanting  path  across  the  paddock  that  led  towards  the  kennels, 
with  Chanticleer  and  the  '  pup '  following  boisterously  and  noisily 
behind  her. 

As  to  Cis,  he  waited  for  a  moment  irresolute  outside  the  study 
door  before  he  could  simmion  up  courage  to  turn  the  handle. 

He  stood  very  much  in  awe  of  his  father,  and  these  private 
conferences  in  that  cosy  little  room  were  apt  to  be  of  an  unplea- 
sant and  stormy  nature. 

The  Squire's  first  words  to-day,  however,  were  in  an  amicable 
tone  of  voice. 

*  Well  Cis,  my  boy,  have  you  been  to  have  a  look  at  that  young 
mare?' 

And  Cis  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  answer,  ^  Not  yet,  sir.' 
'  Ah  1  well,  didn't  suppose  you  would  ;  but  it  isn't  of  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  ;  light  your  pipe,  boy  ;  ah  !  no,  by  the  way,  you 
don't  smoke ;  makes  you  feel  sick,  don't  it,  eh  ? ' 

This  was  another  sore  point  with  the  Squire,  that  his  only  son 
should  not  be  able  to  smoke  a  quiet  pipe  with  lum ;  and  he  was 
for  ever  pretending  to  forget  it  in  order  to  remind  him  of  this 
deliquency  and  to  sneer  at  him  about  it.  Cis  certainly  had  some- 
thing to  bear  from  his  father,  too ;  he  got  very  red  and  did  not 
answer. 

'  Well,  Cis,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Miss  Blair.' 
'  About  Miss  Blair,  sir  ?  '    stammered    Cis,  getting  redder 
stiU. 

*  Yes  ;  you  know  very  well  my  wishes  on  that  subject ;  its  high 
time  you  made  the  running  there,  you  know.  She's  a  fine  girl, 
and  a  good  girl,  and  goes  deuced  well  across  country,  too — not  to 
be  compared  to  your  sister,  of  course;  but  still  she  goes  very 
straight,  very  straight  indeed,  and  the  property  fits  in  very  well ; 
a  fine  property  and  a  nice  girl, — I  don't  know  what  more  you 
want,  Cis.' 

'  I  assure  you,  sir,  my  dearest  wish,  my  greatest  joy  would  be 
to  induce  Juliet  to  be  my  wife.  I  love  her  dearer  than  I  love  my 
life.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  I '  interrupted  the  Squire,  with  the  most  irreverent 
guffaw ;  ^  ha,  ha  I  don't  go  rehearsing  the  proposal  to  -me,  my  deai* 
boy.  What's  the  good  talking  of  love  and  sentiment  and  bosh  to 
me  ?  That's  all  humbug.  What  does  all  that  signify  ?  The  girl 
has  got  a  pot  of  money  and  a  fine  property — ^you  needn't  say  any 
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more  about  it.  Go  in  and  win  if  you  can,  and  make  haste  about 
it.  I  want  you  to  do  something  to  the  old  place  when  Fm  gone, 
Cis*  I  don't  suppose  youll  keep  the  hounds.  Ah,  it's  a'pity 
Georgie  wasn't  the  boy  I  But  if  you  marry  Juliet  Blair  youll 
live  at  Sotherne  and  have  a  little  money  to  do  up  the  old 
house  for  your  mother  and  the  girls.  It's  a  fine  match  for  you, 
my  boy.' 

'  I  don't  think  of  that  for  one  moment,  sir,  I  assure  you,'  said 
the  boy,  rather  hotly. 

'  Well,  then,  you  should  think  of  it,  Cis.    Why,  what  do  you 
suppose  I  married  your  mother  for  ? ' 

*  Love,  sir,  I  trust,'  answered  Cis,  gravely  and  reproachfully* 

<  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  for  that  slip  of  land  that  dove-tailed 
into  Cosby  farm  down  on  the  flat.  I'd  always  coveted  that  land, 
and  then  she  had  her  bit  of  money  besides,  and  I  don't  say,  Cis, 
that  I  didn't  like  and  esteem  her,  and  she's  a  very  good  woman  in 
her  way ;  but  I  might  have  liked  and  esteemed  her  ever  so  much, 
I  shouldn't  have  married  her  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  land  and  the 
money.  Lord  bless  you  I  An  eldest  son  fmisi  think  of  these  things ; 
there's  no  particular  virtue  in  marrying  for  love  ;  it's  all  the  same 
in  a  dozen  years'  time  whatever  you've  married  for ;  only,  when 
you've  got  a  something  substantial  besides,  it  makes  everything 
pleasanter  for  life.' 

Cis  looked  very  grave  during  this  philosophical  enunciation  of 
his  father's  views  upon  iparriage  in  general  and  his  own  in  par- 
ticular, and  again  signified  his  perfect  willingness,  nay,  eagerness, 
to  marry  Miss  Blair  for  herself  and  her  money  combined. 

'  Only,'  he  added  sadly,  *  there's  one  thing  against  it.  Fm 
afraid  she  won't  have  me.' 

'  And  shoiddn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  she  wouldn't,'  said  the  old 
man,  veering  round  unreasonably.  'Why  don't  you  ride,  and 
himt,  and  go  about  like  other  men,  and  do  something  to  make  a 
sensible  girl  proud  of  you,  instead  of  wasting  your  life  doing 
nothing  ? ' 

*I  haven't  done  badly  at  college,  sir,'  remonstrated  Cis;  'and 
it  is  not  my  fault  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  violent  out-door 
exercise.     You  forget  I  took  a  first  in  mods.' 

'  What's  mods  ? — a  parcel  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  rubbish ! 
I'd  rather  you'd  have  broken  your  collar-bone  over  a  stiff  bit  of 
timber  1  Not  strong,  indeed  I  No  wonder  you're  not  strong — 
always  molly-coddling  over  the  fire  with  a  book,  and  never  clear- 
ing your  brains  out  with  a  good  gallop  across  country.  I  sent 
you  to  college  to  make  a  man  of  you,  sir,  not  to  learn  a  pack  of 
lAtin  and  stuff  I ' 
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At  which  novel  view  of  University  education  Cis  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  laughed. 

*  Ah  you  may  laugh,  but  you'll  laugh  the  wrong  side  of  you're 
mouth  when  you  find  Miss  Blair  won't  have  you.  There'll  be 
Wattie  Ellison  and  a  dozen  more  after  her  before  you — ' 

*  Why,  Wattie  Ellison  is  Georgie's  lo '  began  Cis. 

,*  Nothing  of  the  sort,'  thimdered  the  Squire.  *  Don't  go  coup- 
ling your  sister's  name  with  an  idle  young  pauper  like  that  though 
sure  he  can  ride  a  bit.  Greorgie  knows  better.  But  you'll  let 
Juliet  Blair  slip  through  your  fingers  if  you're  not  sharp.  Go  and 
propose,  boy ;  don't  be  a  fool.  Girls  always  come  round  at  last  if 
a  man  keeps  on  worry,  worry,  worry  at  'em.  Turn  'em  round ; 
keep  their  heads  straight  at  the  fence ;  if  they  refuse  the  first 
time,  toi^i  'em  round  and  send  'em  at  it  again,'  he  added  not  un<* 
kindly. 

^  I  am  most  anxious  to  marry  her,  sir,  but  she  has  refused  me 
dozens  of  times ;'  and  Cis  got  very  red  and  looked  intensely  miser* 
able. 

His  father  burst  out  laughing.  ^  Ah  I  she  has,  has  she?  Well, 
I  am  not  surprised ;  but  you  were  a  boy  then  ;  now  you've  come 
i^ome  for  good  and  you're  a  man — as  much  of  a  man  as  I  suppose 
^t)u  ever  will  be,'  he  added,  ruefully ;  *  and  I  wish  you  to  go  as 
^^en  as  you  can  to  Sotheme  and  do  your  very  best  to  succeed* 
^0  you  understand  me,  Cis? ' 

*  Certainly,  fether,'  answered  the  youth  with  alacrity ;  and 
^hen  he  went  round  to  his  father's  chair  and  laid  his  hand  on  his. 
*  I  wish  I  could  ride  better,  father ;  perhaps  if  I  marry  Juliet  you 
"will  forgive  me  that.' 

*  All  right,  my  boy ;  we'll  square  it  oflf  so.  God  bless  you  ! ' 
and  the  old  man  gave  the  young  one  a  grip  of  his  hard  old  hand. 
He  was  a  little  touched  in  spite  of  himself;  and  after  Cis  had  left 
the  room  he  sat  still  looking  after  him  out  of  the  window,  as  the 
boy  wandered  idly  on  to  the  drive  in  front  of  the  house.  'Well, 
well,  I  suppose  he  and  I  don't  understand  each  other ;  he's  a  well- 
intentioned  lad  too,  and  Juliet  Blair  would  improve  him  wonder- 
fully ;  but  he's  an  awful  sawney.  Dear,  dear,  dear  1  what  a  pity, 
what  a  sad  pity,  Georgie  wasn't  the  boy ! ' 
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r   CHARLES  HEADE. 


This  question  cornea  not  from  au  Old  Bailey  coimsel  squeezing  a 
witness ;  'tis  but  a  mild  enquiry  addressed  to  all  the  world, 
because  the  world  contains  people,  who  can  answer  it,  but  I  don't 
know  where  to  fiud  them. 

To  trace  a  gentleman's  remains  beyond  the  grave  would  savour 
of  bad  taste  and  Paul  Pry :  but  I  am  more  i-easonable ;  I  only 
want  to  trace  those  remaiua  into  a  grave,  if  they  have  reached 
one. 

Even  that  may  seem  impertinent  curiosity — to  his  descendants: 
but,  if  it  is  impertinent,  it  is  natural ;  to  permit  the  world  a 
peep  at  strange  facte,  and  then  drop  the  curtain  al!  in  a  moment, 
is  to  compel  curiosity,  and  this  has  lieen  done  by  Lord  Camclford's 
biographers.  To  leave  his  Lordship's  body  for  seven  or  eight 
years  in  a  dust-hole  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  packed  up — in  tlie 
largest  fish-baaket  ever  seen — for  exportation,  but  not  exported, 
is  also  to  compel  corioaity ;  and  this  has  been  done  by  his  Lord- 
ship's executors. 

Now  this  last  eccentric  fact  has  come  to  me  on  the  beet 
authority,  and,  coupled  with  the  remarkable  provisions  for  bk 
interment,  made  by  Camelford  himself,  have  put  me  into  such  a 
state,  that  there  is  no  peace  nor  happiness  for  me,  tmtil  I  can  learn 
what  haa  become  of  Lord  Camelford's  body — 6sh-baskct  and  all. 

*  This  etorj  is  entered  by  the  anthor  nt  Stntinners'  H]lI1,  aad  canDOl  Le  tniuUtid, 
DOT  reproduced  in  Knglish  neTipspoig,  without  leave. 
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I  naturally  wish  to  reduce  as  many  sensible  people  as  I  can  to 
my  own  intellectual  standard  in  re  Camelford.  I  plead  the  fox, 
who,  having  lost  his  tail — as  I  my  head — was  for  decaudating 
the  vulpine  species  directly. 

To  this  bad  end  then  I  will  relate,  briefly,  what  is  public  about 
Lord  Camelford,  and  next  what  is  known  only  to  me  and  three  or 
foiir  more  outBide  his  own  family. 

Eccentricity  in  person,  he  descended  from  a  gentleman,  who 
did,  at  least,  one  thing  without  a  known  parallel ;  he  was  grandson, 
or  great-grandson,  of  Governor  Pitt. 

I  b^  pardon  on  my  knees,  but  being  very  old  and  infirm,  and 
in  my  dotage,  and  therefore  almost  half  as  garrulous  as  my  juvenile 
contemporaries,  I  really  must  polish  oflF  the  Governor  first.     He 
had  a  taste  and  knowledge  of  precious  stones ;  an  old  native  used 
to  visit  him  periodically,  and  tempt  him  with  a  diamond  of  pro- 
digious size.     I  have  read  that  he  used  to  draw  it  out  of  a  piece 
of  fusty  wool,  and  dazzle  his  customer.     But  the  foxy  Governor 
kept  cool  and  bided  his  time.     It  came :  the  merchant  one  day 
was  at  low  water,  and  offered  it  cheaper.     Pitt  bought  it,  and  this 
is  said  to  be  the  only  instance  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  outwitting  a 
Hindoo  in  stones.     The  price  is  variously  printed — man  being  a 
Very  inaccurate  animal   at  present — but  it  was  not  more  than 
28,0002!.     Pitt  brought  it  home,  and  its  fame  soon  rang  round 
£urope.     A  customer  offered ;  the  Regent  of  France,  price  1 35,000^ 
Uut  France,  at  that  time,  was  literally  bankrupt.     The  representa- 
tive of  that  great  nation  could  not  deal  with  this  English  citizen, 
except  by  the  way  of  deposit,  and   instalment.     Accordingly  a 
number  of  the  French  crown-jewels  were  left  in  Pitt's  hands,  and 
*our  times  a  year  the  French  agents  met  him  at  Calais,  with  an  in- 
stalment, until  the  stone  was  cleared  and  the  crown-jewels  restored. 

Thenceforth  the  Pitt  diamond  was  called  the  Eegent  diamond. 
It  is  the  second  stone  in  Europe,  being  inferior  to  the  Orlop,  but 
superior  in  size  to  the  Koh-i-nor;  for  it  was  from  the  first  a 
trifle  larger,  and  the  Koh-i-nor,  originally  an  enormous  stone,  was 
fearfully  cut  down  in  Hindostan,  and  of  late  years  has  been  terribly 
reduced  in  Europe  ;  all  the  better  for  the  Amsterdam  cutters. 

Every  great  old  stone  has  cost  many  a  life  in  some  part  of  the 
world  or  other.  But  in  Europe  their  vicissitudes  are  mild.  Only 
the  Sancy  has  done  anything  melodramatic* 

•  The  Sancy,  a  beautifiil  pear-shaped  diamond  of,  say,  63  oirats,  was  first  seen  on 
the  hand  of  Philip,  Duke  of  I3urgundy.     Very  likely  he  imported  it,  for  he  dealt 
habitually  with  the  East  for  curiosities.     It  passed,  after  some  generations,  to  a 
Portuguese  prince  ;  he  wanted  to  raise  money  on  it,  and  sent  it  to  Paris>  iualmclisci^ 
the  meMenger  to  swallow  it,  if  he  fouEd  himself  in  tTo>i\Ao  ox  ^%i%^.   \^»  ^^^  ^^^ 
feacp  Paris,  and  this  nowfi  vas  sent  to  fortpgaL    T\ie  Icx^u^V  voJ^wN^w^  ^«t^ 
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The  Regent  has  always  gone  quietly  along  with  France.  No 
Bourbon  took  it  into  exile  at  the  first  revolution.  No  republican 
collared  it.  Napoleon  set  it  in  his  sword-hilt,  but  it  found  its  way 
back  to  the  royal  family  who  originally  purchased  it :  from  them 
to  the  second  Emperor,  and  again  to  this  Republic. 

I  am  afraid,  if  I  had  been  Bony,  I  should  have  yielded  to 
etymology,  and  boned  it,  before  I  went  on  my  travels ;  but  delicacy 
prevailed,  and  it  has  only  run  one  great  risk ;  in  1848,  it  lay  a 
week  in  a  ditch  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  after  the  sack  of  the 
Tuileries ;  but  was  given  up  at  last,  imder  a  happy  illusion  that  it 
was  unsaleable.  As  if  it  could  not  have  been  brok^  up,  and  the 
pieces  sold  for  100,000^.  The  stone  itself  is  worth  800,000i.  I 
am  told. 

From  the  importer  of  this  diamond  descended  a  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  made  a  peer  in  1784.  He  had  a  son  Thomas,  bom  in  1775, 
to  astonish  his  contemporaries  whilst  he  lived,  and  torment  one 
with  curiosity  seventy  years  after  his  death. 

Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford,  was  a  character  fit  for  the  pen 
of  Tacitus  or  Clarendon :  a  singular  compound  of  virtues  and 
vices,  some  of  which  were  directly  opposed,  yet  ruled  him  by 
turns  ;  so  that  it  was  hard  to  predict  what  he  would  do  or  say  on 
any  given  occasion  ;  only  the  chances  were  it  would  be  something 
with  a  strong  flavour,  good  or  bad. 

In  his  twenty-nine  years,  which  is  only  nine  years  of  manhood, 
he  assassinated  an  unresisting  man,  and  set  oflF  to  invade  a  great 
and  warlike  nation,  single-handed;  wrenched  off  many  London 
door-knockers,  beat  many  constables,  fought  a  mob  single-handed 
with  a  bludgeon,  and  was  cudgelled  and  rolled  in  the  gutter,  with- 
out uttering  a  howl ;  mauled  a  gentleman  without  provocation, 
and  had  500i.  to  pay ;  relieved  the  necessities  of  many,  and  ad- 
ministered black  eyes  to  many.  He  was  studious  and  reckless ; 
scientific  and  hare-brained ;  tender-hearted,  benevolent,  and  bar- 
barous ;  unreasonably  vindictive,  and  singularly  forgiving.  He 
lived  a  humorous  ruffian,  with  flashes  of  virtue,  and  died  a  hero,  a 
martyr,  and  a  Christian. 

To  those,  who  take  tlieir  ideas  of  character  from  fiction  alone, 
such  a  sketch  as  this  must  seem  incredible ;  for  fiction  is  forced  to 
suppress  many  of  tlie  anomalies  that  Nature  presents.  David  was 
even  more  unlike  David,  than  Camelford  varied  from  Camelford, 
and  the  chivalrous  Joab,  who  dashed,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  into 

appealed  to ;  they  searched  diligently,  and  found  a  foreigner  had  been  assassinated  and 
buried  in  a  French  Tillage.  They  exhumed  him,  opened  him,  and  found  the  Sancj 
in  his  stomach.  Subsequently  the  stone  belonged  to  James  the  Second.  It  then 
through  various  French  bands.    I  think  it  has  noir  gravitated  to  the  Bothsehildi. 
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tlif  camp  of  the  Philistinee,  to  get  his  parched  general  and  king  a 
cup  of  water,  afterwards  ossasi^iDatad  a  hrother  soldier  in  a  way  so 
ba-^eand  dastardly  as  merited  the  gthhet,  and  the  lash  to  boot. 
Imagine  a  fellow  hanging  in  chains  hy  the  road-aide,  with  the 
Victoria  Crosa  upon  his  bosom,  both  cross  and  gibbet  justly 
earned  1     Such  a  man  was,  in  his  day,  tlie  son  of  Zeruiah. 

Hut  were  Fiction  to  present  such  hold  anomalies,  they  would 
k  diibbed  inconsistencies,  and  Horace  would  fly  out  of  his  grave 
at  QUI  throats,  crying, 

ampbora  ccepit 
iMtitui,  curronle  rotA  cur  urceua  esitP 

It  i>  all  the  more  proper  that  the  mixed  characters  of  history 
should  be  impressed  on  the  mind,  lest  in  our  estimate  of  mankind^ 
men's  incondstenciea  should  be  forgotten,  and  puzzle  us  beyond 
measure  some  fine  day,  when  tlioy  tiu-n  up  in  real  life. 

Lord  Camelford  went  to  school  first  at  Berne  in  Switzerland, 
and  passed  for  a  thoughtful  boy ;  thence  to  the  Charterhouse. 
He  took  a  fancy  to  the  sea,  and  was  indulged  in  it ;  at  fourteen 
vcars  old  he  went  out  as  midshipman  in  the  '  Guardian '  frigate, 
iMund  for  Botany  Bay  with  stores.  Slie  met  with  disasters,  and 
her  condition  was  so  desperate  that  the  Captain  (Riou)  permitted 
the  ship's  company  to  take  to  the  boats.  He  himself,  however, 
with  a  fortitude  and  a  pride  British  commanders  have  often  shown 
in  the  face  of  death,  refused  to  leave  the  ship.  Then  Camelford 
and  ninety  more  gallant  spirits  stood  by  him,  to  share  his  fate. 
However  they  got  the  wreck — for  such  slie  is  described — by  a 
miracle,  to  the  Cape,  and  Camelford  went  home  in  a  packet. 

Next  year,  1791,  he  sailed  with  Vancouver  in  the  '  Discovery.' 
But,  on  this  voyage,  he  showed  insubordination,  and  Vancouver 
*B*  oMiged  to  subject  him  to  discipline.  He  got  transferred  to 
tie '  Resistance,' then  cruising  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  remained 
at  sea  till  1796,  when  his  father  died,  and  he  returned  home  to 
take  his  estates  and  title. 

Though  years  had  elapsed,  he  could  not  forgive  Captain  Van-~ 
couver,  but  sent  him  a  challenge.  Vancouver  was  then  retired* 
and  in  poor  health.  The  old  captain  appealed  to  the  young 
toan's  reason,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  discipline  on  board  a 
ship  of  war  ;  but  offered  to  submit  the  case  to  any  flag  officer  in 
the  Navy,  and  said  that,  if  the  referee  should  decide  this  to  be  a 
qtiestion  of  honour,  he  would  resign  his  own  opinion,  and  go  out 
with  Lieutenant  Camelford. 

Camelford,  it  is  to  be  feared,  thought  no  sane  officer  would 
allow  a  duel  on  such  grounds ;  for  he  did  not  accept  the  proposal, 
bat  waited    hia  oppcartunity,  and  meeting  Van<;ou.vet  ia  &)^ 
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Street,  insulted  him,  and  tried  to  strike  him.  The  mortification 
and  humiliation  of  this  outrage  preyed  upon  Vancouver's  heart, 
and  shortened  the  life  of  a  deserving  officer,  and  very  distinguished 
navigator. 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  Camelford  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  discipline,  and  a  more  sanguinary  one.  Yet  there 
was  one  key  to  these  discordant  views,  his  own  egotism. 

Peers  of  the  realm  rose  fast  in  the  King's  Service,  at  that  date, 
and  Camelford,  though  only  a  lieutenant,  soon  got  a  conmiand : 
now  it  so  happened  that,  on  a  certain  day  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1797  or  beginning  of  1798,  his  sloop,  the  *  Favorite,'  and  a  large 
vessel,  the  '  Perdrix,'  Captain  Fahie,  were  both  lying  in  English 
harbour,  Antigua.  Fahie  was  away  at  St.  Kitts,  and  Peterson, 
first  lieutenant^  was  in  charge  of  the  *  Perdrix.'  Lord  Camelford 
issued  an  order,  which  Peterson  refused  to  obey,  because  it  affected 
his  vessel,  and  he  represented  Fahie,  who  was  Camelford's  senior. 
There  were  high  words,  and  threats  of  arrest  on  Camelford's  part ; 
and  twelve  of  Peterson's  crew  came  up  armed.  It  is  not  qidte 
clear  whether  Peterson  sent  for  them ;  but  he  certainly  drew  them 
up  in  line,  and  bared  his  own  cutlass.  Camelford  immediately 
drew  out  his  own  marines,  and  ranged  them  in  a  line  opposite 
Peterson's  men.  He  then  came  up  to  Peterson,  with  a  pistol,  and 
said,  '  Lieutenant  Peterson,  do  you  still  persist  in  not  obeying  my 
orders  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  Lord,'  said  Peterson,  '  I  do  persist.' 

Thereupon  Camelford  put  his  pistol  to  Peterson's  very  breast, 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  He  fell  backward,  and  never 
spoke  nor  moved. 

Upon  this  bloody  deed,  the  men  retired  to  their  respective 
ships,  and  Camelford  surrendered  to  Captain  Matson,  of  the 
*  Beaver '  sloop,  who  put  him  under  parole  arrest.  He  lost  little 
by  that,  for  the  populace  of  St.  John's  wanted  to  tear  him  to 
pieces.  A  coroner's  jury  was  summoned,  and  gave  a  cavalier 
verdict  that  Peterson  *  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny,'  the  vagueness  of 
which  makes  it  rather  suspicious. 

Camelford  was  then  taken,  in  the  '  Beaver '  sloop,  to  Martinique, 
and  a  court-martial  sat  on  him,  by  order  of  Bear-Admiral  Hervey. 
The  court  was  composed  of  the  five  Captains  upon  that  Station, 
viz.  Cayley,  Brovm,  Ekers,  Bumey,  and  Mainwaring,  and  the 
judgment  was  delivered  in  these  terms,  after  the  usual  preliminary 
phrases:  'The  court  are  imanimously  of  opinion  that  the  veiy 
extraordinary  and  manifest  disobedience  of  Lieutenant  Peterson 
to  the  lawful  commands  of  Lord  Camelford,  the  senior  officer  at 
English  harbour,  and  l^a  anning  t^^  ^\i\^'^  ooTsv^asi^  ^  ^^s&^  ^c^^  <iC 
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mutiny  highly  injurious  to  his  Majesty's  Service ;  the  court  do, 
tbexefore,  unanimously  adjudge  that  Lord  Gamelford  be  honourably 
acquitted.' 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  sailors  sitting  in  a  secret  tribunal. 
But  I  think  a  judge  and  a  jury,  sitting  under  the  public  eye,  and 

sitting  next  day  in  the  newspapers,  would  have  decided  somewhat 

diflFerently. 

Camelford  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  senior  officer  in  the 

harbour ;  Peterson,  in  what  pertained  to  the  *  Perdrix,'  was  Fahie, 

and  Fahie  was  not  only  Camelford's  senior,  but  his  superior  in 

every  way,  being  a  Post-Captain. 

*  Lieutenant '  is  a  French  word,  with  a  clear  meaning,  which 

did  not  apply  to  Camelford  but  did  to  Peterson ;  lim,  tenant^  or 
iocum  tenens.  I  think,  therefore,  Peterson  had  a  clear  right  to 
resist  in  all  that  touched  the  *  Perdrix ; '  and  that  Camelford 
^ould  never  have  ventured  to  bring  him  to  a  court-martial  for 
mere  disobedience  of  his  order.  In  the  court-martial  Camelford 
is  called  a  Commander ;  but  that  is  a  term  of  courtesy,  and  its 
use,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  seems  to  indicate  a  bias  ^ 
he  had  only  a  lieutenant's  grade,  and  in  that  grade  was  Peterson's 
junior. 

Much  turns,  however,  on  the  measure  and  manner  even  of  a 
just  resistance ;  and  here  Peterson  was  prima  fade  to  blame. 
But  suppose  Camelford  had  threatened  violence  I  The  thing 
looks  like  an  armed  defence,  not  a  meditated  attack.  For  the 
lieutenant  in  command  of  the  *  Favorite '  to  put  a  pistol  to  the 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  *  Perdrix,'  and  slaughter  him  like  a 
dog,  when  the  matter  could  have  been  referred,  on  the  spot,  by 
these  two  lieutenants,  to  their  undoubted  superiors,  was  surely  a 
most  rash  and  bloody  deed.  Indeed  opinion  in  the  Navy  itself 
negatived  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial.  So  many  officers, 
who  respected  discipline,  looked  coldly  on  this  one-»ided  disci- 
plinarian Camelford,  that  he  resigned  his  ship,  and  retired  from 
the  service,  soon  after. 

THE   CAPRICCIOS  OF  CAMELFORD. 

It  was  his  good  pleasure  to  cut  a  rusty  figure  in  his  Majesty's 
Service.  He  would  not  wear  the  epaulettes  of  a  commander,  but 
>rent  about  in  an  old  lieutenant's  coat,  the  buttons  of  which, 
according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  *  were  as  green  with  verdigris 
as  the  ship's  bottom.'  He  was  a  tartar,  but  attentive  to  the 
comforts  of  the  men,  and  very  humane  to  the  sick.  He  studied 
bard  in  two  kinds,  mathematical  science,  and  theology :  the  first 
WBs  to  make  bim  a  good  captain,  the  Becoud  to  ewdX^^  \i\m.  \f^. 
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piizzle  the  chaplains,  wlio,  in  that  day,  were  not  i 
controversy  as  the  Jesuit  fathers. 

Returning  home,  with  Peterson's  blood  on  his  hands,  he  seems 
to  have  burned  to  recover  his  own  esteem,  by  some  act  of  higher 
courage  than  shooting  a  brother  officer  h  bout  portant :  and  he 
hit  upon  an  enterprise  that  certainly  would  not  have  occurred  to 
a  coward.  He  settled  to  invade  France,  single-handed,  and  f^hoot 
some  of  her  rulers,  pour  encourager  les  autres.  He  went  to 
Dover  and  hired  a  boat.  He  was  sly  enough  to  say,  at  first,  he  wflfl 
bound  for  Deal ;  but  after  a  bit  aaya  our  adventurer,  in  tones 
appropriately  light  and  cheerful,  'Well,  no:  on  second  tfaoug'hts, 
let  us  go  to  Calais :  I  have  some  watches  and  muslins  I  can 
sell  there.'  Going  to  France  in  that  light  and  cheerful  way,  was 
dancing  to  the  gallows :  so  Adams,  skipper  of  the  boat,  agreed 
with  him  for  lOL,  and  went  directly  to  tlie  authorities.  They 
concluded  the  strange  gentleman  was  going  to  deliver  up  the 
island  to  France;  ao  they  let  him  get  into  the  boat,  and  then 
arrested  him.  They  searched  him,  and  found  him  armed  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  a  dagger,  and  a  letter  of  introduction,  in  French. 

They  sent  him  up  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  France  escaped 
invasion  that  bout. 

At  that  time,  as  I  have  hinted,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  go  to 
France  from  England.  So  the  gallows  yearned  for  Camelford. 
But  the  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniors  of  his  Majesty's 
Council  examined  him,  and  advised  the  King  to  pardon  Mm 
under  the  Royal  Seal :  they  pronounced  that  '  his  only  motive 
had  been  to  render  a  service  to  his  country.'  This  was  strictly 
true :  for  whoever  fattens  the  plains  of  France  with  a  pestilent 
English  citizen,  or  consigns  him  to  a  French  dungeon  for  life, 
confers  a  benefit  on  England ;  and  this  l>enefit  Camelford  did  his 
best  to  bestow  on  his  island  home.  It  was  his  obstructors  who 
should  have  I>een  hanged.  His  well-meant  endeavour  rem 
one  of  the  convicts'  verses  bound  for  Botany  Bay  :- 


True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  imderetood 
We  left  our  country,  for  our  country's  good. 


T| 


The  nation  that  had  retained  him,  against  his  will,  now 
began  to  suffer  for  its  folly,  by  his  habitual  breaches  of  the  public 
peace. 

After  endless  skirmishes  with  the  constables,  my  Lord  went  iulj) 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  drunk,  with  others  of  the  same  kidney,  broke 
the  windows  in  the  boxes,  and  the  chandeliers,  and  Mr.  Humphries's 
head  ;  Humphries  had  him  before  a  magistrate.  Camelford  lied, 
but  was  Dot  believed ;  and  then  begged  the  magistrate  to  aelc  JtfT. 
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Humphries  if  he  would  accept  an  apology :  but  word-ointment 
was  not  the  balm  for  Humphries,  who  had  been  twice  knocked 
down  the  steps  into  the  hall,  and  got  his  eye  nearly  beaten  out  of 
his  head.  He  prepared  an  indictment,  but  afterwards  changed  his 
tactics  judiciously,  and  sued  the  oflFender  for  damages.  The  jury, 
less  pliable  than  captains  in  a  secret  tribunal,  gave  Humphries  a 
verdict  and  5002.  damages. 

After  this,  Camelford's. principal  exploits  appear  to  have  been 
fights  with  the  constables,  engaged  in  out  of  sport,  but  conducted 
with  great  spirit  by  both  parties,  and  without  a  grain  of  permanent 
.  ill-wiU  on  either  side.  He  invariably  rewarded  their  valour  with 
gold,  when  they  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  When  they  had  got 
him  prisoner,  he  would  give  the  constable  of  the  night  a  handsome 
bribe  to  resign  his  place  to  liim.  Thus  promoted,  he  rose  to  a 
certain  sense  of  duty,  and  would  admonish  the  delinquents  with 
great  good  sense  and  even  eloquence ;  but  spoiled  all  by  discharg- 
ing them.  Such  was  his  night  work.  In  the  day-time  he  was 
often  surprised  into  acts  of  imintentional  charity  and  even  of 
tender-heartedness. 

HIS  NAME   A  TERROR  TO   FOPS. 

He  used  to  go  to  a  coflFee-house  in  Conduit  Street,  shabbily 
dressed,  to  read  the  paper.  One  day  a  dashing  beau  came  into 
his  box,  flung  himself  down  on  the  opposite  seat,  and  called  out, 
in  a  most  consequential  tone  'Waitaa,  bring  a  couple  of  wax 
candles,  and  a  pint  of  Madeira,  and  put  them  in  the  next  box.' 
£n  attendant  he  drew  Lord  Camelford's  candle  towards  him,  and 
began  to  read.     Camelford  loured  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

The  buck's  candles  and  Madeira  were  brought,  and  he  lounged 
into  his  box  to  enjoy  them.  Then  Camelford  mimicked  his  tone, 
^nd  cried  out  ^  Waitaa,  bring  me  a  pair  of  snuffaa.'  He  took  the 
finuflfers,  walked  leisurely  round  into  the  beau's  box,  snuflFed  out 
both  the  candles,  and  retired  gra\^ly  to  his  own  seat.  The  buck 
began  to  bluster,  and  demanded  his  name  of  the  waiter. 

*  Lord  Camelford,  sir.' 

*  Lord  Camelford  I  What  have  I  to  pay  ? '  He  laid  down  his 
score,  and  stole  away  without  tasting  his  Madeira. 

HIS  PLUCK. 

When  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  suffering  nation  rejoiced. 
Not  so  our  pugnacious  peer.  He  mourned  alone ;  or  rather  cursed, 
for  he  was  not  one  of  the  sighing  sort.  London  illuminated. 
Camelford's  windows  shone  dark  as  pitch.  This  the  London  citizen 
always  bitterly  resents.  A  mob  collected,  and  broke  his  windows. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  come  out  with  a  pistol,  and  shoot  all  he 
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could ;  but,  luckily,  he  exchanged  the  fire-arm  for  a  formidable 

bludgeon.    With  this  my  Lord  sallied  out,  single-handed,  and 

broke  several  heads  in  a  singularly  brief  period.     But  the  mob 

had  cudgels  too,  and  belaboured  him  thoroughly,  knocked  him 

down,  and  rolled  him  so  diligently  in  the  kennel,  while  hanmiei^ 

ing  him,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  business,  he  was  just  a  case  of  mud 

with  sore  bones.     All  this  punishment  he  received  without  a  single 

howl ;  and  it  is  believed  would  have  taken  his  death  in  the  same 

spirit ;  so  that  we  might  almost  say  of  him. 

He  took  a  thousand  mortal  wounds 
As  mute  as  fox  'midst  mangling  hounds. 

The  next  night  his  windows  were  just  as  dark :  but  he  had 
filled  his  house  with  boarders,  as  he  called  them,  viz.  armed  sailors ; 
and,  had  the  jfffii  attacked  him  again,  there  would  have  been 
much  bloodshed,  followed  by  a  less  tumultuous,  but  wholesale 
hanging  day.  But  the  mob  were  content  with  having  thrashed  him 
once,  and  seem  to  have  thought  he  had  bought  a  right  to  his 
opinions.  At  all  events  they  conceded  the  point,  and  the  resolute 
devil  was  allowed  to  darken  his  house  and  rebuke  '  the  weakness 
of  the  people '  in  coming  to  terms  with  Bony. 

THE  PITCHER  GOES  ONCE  TOO  OFTEN  TO  THE  WELL. 

Gamelford  had  a  male  friend,  a  Mr.  Best,  and,  unfortimately, 
a  female  friend,  who  had  once  lived  with  this  very  Best.  This 
Mrs.  Simmons  told  Camelford  that  Best  had  spoken  disparagingly 
of  him.  Camelford  believed  her,  and  took  fire.  He  met  Best  at 
a  coffee-house,  and  walked  up  to  him  and  said,  in  a  loud  aggressive 
way,  before  several  persons,  *  I  find,  sir,  you  have  spoken  of  me  in 
the  most  unwarrantable  terms.'  Mr.  Best  replied,  with  great 
moderation,  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having  deserved  such 
a  charge. 

'  No,  sir,'  says  Camelford,  *  you  know  very  well  what  you  said 
of  me  to  Mrs.  Simmons.  You  are  a  scoundrel,  a  liar,  and  i 
ruflBan  1 ' 

In  those  days  such  words  as  these  could  only  be  wiped  out  wit! 
blood ;  and  seconds  were  at  once  appointed. 

Both  gentlemen  remained  at  the  coffee-house  some  time,  and 
during  that  time,  Mr.  Best  made  a  creditable  effort :  he  sent  Lon 
Camelford  a  solemn  assurance  he  had  been  deceived,  and  said  that 
under  those  circumstances,  he  would  be  satisfied  if  his  Lordsbi] 
would  withdraw  the  expressions  he  had  uttered  in  error.  Bo 
Camelford  absolutely  refused,  and  then  Best  left  the  house  in  con 
siderable  agitation,  and  sent  \na  lioidi^LVf  ^  tiq^.^.    The  ^^ple  o 
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the  house  justly  suspected  this  was  a  challenge,  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  police :  but  they  were  dilatory,  and  took  no  steps  until 
it  W88  too  late. 

Nert  morning  early,  the  combatants  met  at  a  coffee-house  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  Best  made  an  unusual  and  indeed  a  touching 
attempt  to  compose  the  difference.  '  Camelford,'  he  said, '  we  have 
been  friends,  and  I  know  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  your 
nature.  Upon  my  honour  you  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
Btnmipet.  Do  not  insist  on  expressions,  under  which  one  of  us 
most  fall.' 

Camelford,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  by  no  means  unmoved 
by  this  appeal.  But  he  answered,  doggedly, '  Best,  this  is  child's 
play :  the  thing  must  go  on.'  The  truth  is,  Best  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  fatal  shot,  and  this  steeled  Camelford's  pride  and 
cowage  against  all  overtures. 

The  duel  was  in  a  meadow  behind  Holland  House.  TJie 
seconds  placed  the  men  at  thirty- nine  yards,  and  this  seems  to 
imply  they  were  disposed  to  avoid  a  fatal  termination  if  possible. 

.Camelford  fired  first,  and  missed  :  Best  hesitated,  and  some 
think  he  even  then  asked  Camelford  to  retract.  This,  however,  is 
Dot  certain.  He  fired,  and  Lord  Camelford  fell  at  his  full  length, 
^ke  a  man  who  was  never  to  stand  again. 

They  all  ran  to  him ;  and  it  is  said  he  gave  Best  his  hand,  and 
■*i<l,  *  Best,  I  am  a  dead  man.  You  have  killed  me :  but  I  freely 
forgive  you.' 

This  may  very  well  be  true ;  for  it  certainly  accords  with 
'^ords  he  had  already  placed  on  paper  the  day  before,  and  also  with 
^^Ttis  he  imdoubtedly  uttered  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses 
*^ii  after. 

Mr.  Best  and  his  second  made  off,  to  provide  for  their  safety; 

^^  of  Lord  Holland's  gardeners  called  out  to  some  men  to  stop 

^^m :  but  the  wounded  man  rebuked  him,  and  said  he  would  not 

»^ve  them   stopped ;    he   was   the    aggressor ;    he    forgave    the 

E^Titleman  who  had  shot  him,  and  hoped  God  would  forgive  him 

too. 

He  was  carried  home,  his  clothes  were  cut  off  him,  and  the 

•nrgeons  at  once  pronounced  the  wound  mortal :  the  bullet  was 

buried  in  the  body,  and  the  lower  limbs  quite  paralysed  by  its 

action.     It  was  discovered,  after  his  death,  embedded  in  the  spinal 

marrow,  having  traversed  the  lungs.     He  suffered  great  agonies 

that  day,  but  obtained  some  sleep  in  the  night.     He  spoke  often, 

and  with  great  contrition,  of  his  past  life,  and  relied  on  the  mercy 

of  bis  Redeemer. 

Before  the  duel  be  Lad  done  a  just  and  woxl\\^  ^cX,*    "ftaV^ 
rot,  xxtx,  NO,  cxr,  '\ 
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provided  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Best,  by  adding  to  his  will  a  positive 
statement  that  he  was  the  aggressor  ia  every  sense :  '  Should  I 
therefore  lose  nay  life  in  a  contest  of  my  own  seeking,  I  Golemal; 
forbid  any  of  my  friends  or  relations  to  proceed  :igainst  my  anta- 
gonist.' He  added  that  if  the  law  should,  nevertheless,  be  put  in 
force,  he  hoped  this  part  of  his  will  would  he  laid  before  the 
King. 

I  have,  also,  private  information,  on  which  I  think  I  can  rely, 
that,  when  lie  found  he  was  to  die,  lie  actually  wrote  to  the  King 
with  his  own  hand,  entreating  liim  not  to  let  Best  he  brought  into 
trouble. 

And,  if  we  consider  that,  as  death  dra^^  near,  the  best  of  toffl 
generally  fall  into  a  mere  brutish  apathy — whatever  you  may  letd 
to  the  contrary  in  Tracts — methinks  good  men  and  women  aij 
well  yield  a  tear  to  this  poor,  foolish,  sinftd,  but  heroic  cre&tuR] 
who,  in  agonies  of  pain,  and  the  jaws  of  death,  could  yet  be » 
earnest  in  his  anxiety  that  no  injustice  should  he  done  to  the  nu 
who  bad  laid  him  low.  This  stamps  Camelford  a  man.  Thebert 
woman,  who  ever  breathed,  was  hardly  capable  of  it.  She  wouH 
forgive  her  enemy  ;  hut  she  could  not  trouble  herself,  and  wony 
herself,  and  provide,  morihunda,  against  injustice  being  done  to 
that  enemy  ;  c'etait  male. 

I  come  now  to  the  particulars,  which  have  caused  me  to 
revive  the  memory  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford,  and  I  diviile 
these  particulars  into  public  and  private  information. 

THE   PPBLIC    INFORMATION. 

The  day  before  his  death.  Lord  Camelford  wrote  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  whicli,  like  his  whole  character,  merits  study- 
He  requested  his  relations  not  to  wear  mourning  for  him,  una 
he  gave  particular  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  remni'" 
in  their  last  resting  place.  In  this  remarkable  document  he  said 
that  most  persons  are  strongly  attached  to  their  native  place,  so^ 
would  have  their  remains  conveyed  homo,  even  from  a  giw'' 
distance.  '  His  desire,  liowever,  was  the  reverse ;  he  wished  U* 
body  to  be  conveyed  to  a  country  far  distant,  to  a  spot  not  nwi 
the  haunts  of  men,  but  where  the  siurounding  scenery  might 
smile  upon  his  remains.' 

He  then  went  into  details.  The  place  was  by  the  Lake  of  St. 
Pierre,  in  the  Canton  Bcnie,  Switzerland.  The  particular  ipot 
had  three  trees  standing  on  it.  He  desired  the  centre  tree  to  he 
taken  up,  and  his  body  deposited  in  the  cavity,  and  no  stonsiui 
monument  to  m.irk  the  place.  He  gave  a  reason  for  \ha 
D  spite  of  a  standing  cautiou  not  to  give 
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if  that  tree,'  saij  he, '  I  fi)rinerlj  pa,-ise:i  miiny  lioiirs  in  solitude, 
ratemplating  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.' 

He  left  the  proprietora  of  the  trees  and  gromid  l,000i.  by  way 
f  compensation. 

COUUZNT  ON   THE   PCBLIC   ISFOHIIATION. 

ConsideriDg  his  penitent  frame  of  mind,  his  request  to  his 

itions  not  to  go  into  mourning  for  him  may  be  assigned  to 

jimility,  and  the  sense  that  he  was  no  great  loss  to  them. 

But,  as  to  the  details  of  his  interment,  I  feel  sure  he  mistook 

own  mind,  and  was,  in  reality,  imitating  the  very  ptersons  he 

.ought  he  differed  from,     I  read  him  thus  by  the  light  of  observa- 

u      Here   was   a  man,  whose  life  liad  been  a  storm.     At  its 

e  he  looked  back  over  the  dark  waves,  and  saw  the  placid  waters 

youthful  hark  had  Boated  in  before  he  dashed  into  the  Burf. 

Iccentric  in  form,  it  was  not  eccentric  at  bottom,  this  wish  to  lay 

is  shattered  body  beneath  the  tree,  where  he  had  sat  so  often  an 

uiocent  child,  little  dreaming  then  that  he  should  ever  kill  poor 

~dcrson  with  a  pistol,  and  be  killed  with  a  pistol  himself  in 

-X,  retribution.     That,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  bad  meditated 

nda:  that  tree  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  is  nonsense. 

lere  is  a  natural  anachronism  and  confusion  of  ideas.     He  was 

teditating  on  that  subject  as  he  lay  a-dying ;    but  such  were 

lever  yet  the  meditations  of  a  child.     The  matter  is  far  more 

bnple  than  all  this.      He,  who  lay  dying   by  a  bloody  death, 

Roembered  the  green  meadows,  the  blue  lake,  the  peaceful  hours, 

innocent  thoughts,  and  the  sweet  spot  of  nature,  tliat  now 

Kined  to  him   a   temple.     His   wish   to  lie  in  that   pure   and 

(oceful  home  of  his  childhood  was  a  natural  instinct,  and  a  very 

Hnmon  one.     Critics  have  all  observed  it,  and  many  a  poet  sung 

\  from  Virgil  to  Scott. 

Occidit,  et  moriens  dulccs  reininiscilur  ;\jjf09, 

TIIH  rniVATB  INFORMATWN. 
In  the  year  185S,  I  did  business  with  a  firm  of  Xx>Qdon 
lidtors,  the  senior  partner  of  which  had,  in  his  youth,  been  in 
bouse  that  acted  for  Lord  Camel  ford. 
It  was  this  gentleman  who  told  me  Camelfocd  really  wrote  a 
er  to  the  King  in  favour  of  Best.  He  told  mc,  fiirtlier,  that 
Epantions  were  actually  made  to  carry  out  Camelford"s  wishes 
to  the  disposrd  of  his  remains.  He  was  embalmed,  and  packed 
ioT  transportation.  But,  at  that  very  nick  of  time,  war  waa 
le  body,  which  was  then  dei^siVfti,  ■^la 
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tempore,  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Soho,  remained  there,  awaitm^ 
better  times. 

The  war  lasted  a  long  while,  and,  naturally  enough,  Camelford'v 
body  was  forgotten. 

After  Europe  was  settled,  it  struck  the  solicitor  in  questioiM 
that  Camelford  had  never  been  shipped  for  Switzerland.  He  hadL 
the  curiosity  to  go  to  St.  Anne's  Church  and  inquire.  He  founfl 
the  sexton  in  the  church,  as  it  happened,  and  asked  him  what  hadL 
become  of  Lord  Camelford. 

*  0 1 '  said  the  sexton,  in  a  very  cavalier  way,  *  here  he  is.* 
And  showed  him  a  thing,  which  he  described  to  my  firieDcS 
McLeod  as  an  enormously  long  fish-basket,  fit  to  pack  a  shark  ia* 

And  this,  McLeod  assured  me,  was  seven  or  eight  years  after 
Camelford's  death. 

Unfortunately,  McLeod  could  not  tell  me  whether  his  inform 
mant  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  church,  or  what  took  place  be- 
tween 1815  and  1858. 

The  deceased  Peer  may  be  now  lying  peacefully  in  that  sweet 
spot  he  selected,  and  paid  for.  But  I  own  to  some  misgivings  oo 
that  head.  In  things  of  routine,  delay  matters  little ;  indeedi  it 
is  a  part  of  the  system :  but,  when  an  out-of-the-way  thing  is  to 
be  done,  oh,  then,  delay  is  dangerous  :  the  zeal  cools ;  the  expeme 
and  trouble  look  bigger;  the  obligation  to  incur  them  seems 
fainter.  The  inertia  of  mediocrity  flops  like  lead  into  the  scale, 
and  turns  it.  Time  is  really  edax  rerwmy  and  fruitful  in  destruc- 
tive accidents.  Eectors  are  sometimes  lawless;  churchwaideiu 
deal  with  dustmen  ;  and  dead  peers  are  dust.  Even  sextons  aie 
capable  of  making  away  with  what  nobody  seems  to  value,  or  it 
would  not  lie  years  forgotten  in  a  comer. 

These  thoughts  prey  upon  my  mind :  and,  as  his  life  and 
character  were  remarkable,  and  his  death  very  noble,  and  his 
instructions  explicit,  and  the  duty  of  performing  them  sacred,  I 
have  taken  the  best  way  I  know  to  rouse  inquiry,  and  learn,  ^ 
possible, 
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<cfrart  r^  0arri\!ii,  j;nf*n!  vtai  8ai8aXor  aiXi  " 
oiiKfTl  ^iSas  ix'i  KoXuffay.  oi  fmin-iBa  fia^viJVi 
av  TToyar  XaXi'otxruv  '  airiirtifTo  lal  XaXov  vSiop, 

riiEfl  have  risen  and  fallen  in  darkness  or  in  twiligbf. 
Ages  waxed  and  waned  that  knew  not  thee  nor  thine, 
Uliiie  the  world  sought  light  hy  night  and  Bought  not  thy  light, 
Since  the  sad  last  pilgrim  left  thy  dark  mid  shrine. 
•srk  the  shrine  and  dumb  the  fount  of  song  thence  welling, 
Save  for  words  more  sad  than  tears  of  blood,  that  said  : 
Mi  the  king,  on  earth  has  fallen  the  glorious  dwelling. 
And  the  wateraprmga  that  spake  are  quenched  and  dead, 
si  a  cell  %8  left  the  Qod,  no  roof,  ?io  cover; 
In  hie  hand  the  prophet  laurel  flowers  no  more. 
nd  the  great  king's  high  sad  lieart,  thy  true  last  lover. 
Felt  thine  answer  pierce  and  cleave  it  to  the  core. 
And  he  bowed  down  his  liopelews  head 
In  the  drift  of  the  wild  world's  tide. 
And  dying.  Thou  hast  conquered,  he  said, 

Galilean ;  he  said  it,  and  died. 
And  the  world  that  was  thine  and  was  ours 
\Vhen  the  Graces  took  hands  with  the  Hours 
Grew  cold  as  a  winter  wave 
In  the  wind  from  a  wide-mouthed  grave. 
As  a  gulf  wide  open  to  swallow 
The  light  that  the  world  held  dear. 
0  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  1 

6  on  age  thy  mouth  was  mute,  thy  face  was  hidden. 
And  the  lips  and  eyes  that  loved  thee  blind  and  dumb ; 
forsook  their  tongues  that  held  thy  name  forbidden. 
Light  their  e^es  that  saw  the  strange  God's  kingdom  come. 
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Fire  for  light  and  hell  for  heaven  and  psalms  for  paeans 

Filled  the  clearest  eyes  and  lips  most  sweet  of  song, 
When  for  chant  of  Greeks  the  wail  of  Galileans 

Made  the  whole  world  moan  with  hjmms  of  wrath  and  wrong. 
Yea,  not  yet  we  see  thee,  father,  as  they  saw  thee, 

They  that  worshipped  when  the  world  was  theirs  and  thine, 
They  whose  words  had  power  by  thine  own  power  to  draw  thee 
Down  from  heaven  till  earth  seemed  more  than  heaven  divine. 
For  the  shades  are  about  us  that  hover 

When  darkness  is  half  withdrawn 
And  the  skirts  of  the  dead  night  cover 

The  face  of  the  live  new  dawn. 
For  the  past  is  not  utterly  past 
Though  the  word  on  its  lips  be  the  last. 
And  the  time  be  gone  by  with  its  creed 
When  men  were  as  beasts  that  bleed. 
As  sheep  or  as  swine  that  wallow. 
In  the  shambles  of  faith  and  of  fear. 
0  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  1 

Yet  it  may  be,  lord  and  father,  could  we  know  it. 

We  that  love  thee  for  our  darkness  shall  have  light 
More  than  ever  prophet  hailed  of  old  or  poet 

Standing  crowned  and  robed  and  sovereign  in  thy  sight. 
To  the  likeness  of  one  God  their  dreams  enthralled  thee,     ^ 

Who  wast  greater  than  all  Gods  that  waned  and  grew ; 
Son  of  God  the  shining  son  of  Time  they  called  thee. 

Who  wast  older,  0  our  father,  than  they  knew. 
For  no  thought  of  man  made  Gods  to  love  or  honour 

Ere  the  song  within  the  silent  soul  began. 
Nor  might  earth  in  dream  or  deed  take  heaven  upon  her 
Till  the  word  was  clothed  with  speech  by  lips  of  man. 
And  the  word  and  the  life  wast  thou, 
The  spirit  of  man  and  the  breath  ; 
And  before  thee  the  Gods  that  bow 

Take  life  at  thine  hands  and  death. 
For  these  are  as  ghosts  that  wane,  v 

That  are  gone  in  an  age  or  twain ; 
Harsh,  merciful,  passionate,  pure, 
They  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ; 
Be  their  life  as  the  swan's  or  the  swallow, 
They  pass  as  the  flight  of  a  year. 
0  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  I 
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I  the  word,  the  light,  the  life,  the  breath,  the  glory, 
rong  to  help  and  heal,  to  lighten  and  to  slay, 
e  is  all  the  song  of  man,  the  world's  whole  story ; 
>t  of  morning  and  of  evening  is  thy  day. 
md  younger  Gods  are  buried  or  begotten 
om  uprising  to  downsetting  of  thy  sun, 
1  from  eastward,  fallen  to  westward  and  forgotten, 
id  their  springs  are  many,  but  their  end  is  one. 
rs  births  of  godheads  find  one  death  appointed, 
the  soul  whence  each  was  bom  makes  room  for  each  ; 
by  God  goes  out,  discrowned  and  disanointed, 
t  the  soul  stands  fast  that  gave  them  shape  and  speech. 
Is  the  sun  yet  cast  out  of  heaven  ? 
Is  the  song  yet  cast  out  of  man  ? 
Life  that  had  song  for  its  leaven 
To  quicken  the  blood  that  ran 
Through  the  veins  of  the  songless  years 
More  bitter  and  cold  than  tears. 
Heaven  that  had  thee  for  its  one 
Light,  life,  word,  witness,  0  sun. 
Are  they  soundless  and  sightless  and  hollow. 
Without  eye,  without  speech,  without  ear  ? 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  1 

arose  and  smote  thee  silent  at  his  warning, 
ange  and  darkness  fell  on  men  that  fell  from  thee ; 
thou  satest,  veiled  with  light,  behind  the  morning, 
1  the  soul  of  man  should  lift  up  eyes  and  see. 
he  blind  mute  soul  get  speech  again  and  eyesight, 
m  may  worship  not  the  light  of  life  within  ; 
s  sight  the  stars  whose  fires  grow  dark  in  thy  sight 
ine  as  sunbeams  on  the  night  of  death  and  sin. 
5  again  is  risen  with  mightier  word  of  warning, 
ange  hath  blown  again  a  blast  of  louder  breath ; 
led  with  clouds  and  stars  and  dreams  that  melt  in  morning, 
,  the  Gods  that  ruled  by  grace  of  sin  and  death  1 

They  are  conquered,  they  break,  they  are  stricken, 
Whose  might  made  the  whole  world  pale ; 

They  are  dust  that  shall  rise  not  or  quicken 
Though  the  world  for  their  death's  sake  wail. 

As  a  hound  on  a  wild  beast's  trace. 

So  time  has  their  godhead  in  chase ; 

As  wolves  when  the  hunt  makes  head. 

They  are  scattered,  they  fly,  they  are  fled; 
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They  are  fled  beyond  hail,  beyond  hollo, 
And  the  cry  of  the  chase,  and  the  chea:. 
0  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear ! 

Day  by  day  thy  shadow  sliines  in  heaven  beholden. 

Even  the  sun,  the  shining  shadow  of  thy  face  : 
King,  the  ways  of  heaven  before  thy  feet  grow  golden  ; 

God,  the  soul  of  earth  is  kindled  with  thy  grace. 
In  thy  lips  the  speech  of  man  whence  Gods  were  fashioned, 
In  thy  soul  the  thought  that  makes  them  and  unmakes ; 
By  thy  light  and  heat  incarnate  and  impassioned. 

Soul  to  soul  of  man  gives  light  for  light  and  takes. 
As  they  knew  thy  name  of  old  time  could  we  know  it. 

Healer  called  of  sickness,  slayer  invoked  of  wrong. 
Light  of  eyes  that  saw  thy  light,  God,  king,  priest,  poet, 
Song  should  bring  thee  back  to  heal  us  with  thy  song. 
For  thy  kingdom  is  past  not  away. 

Nor  thy  power  from  the  place  thereof  hurled ; 
Out  of  heaven  they  shall  cast  not  the  day. 

They  shall  cast  not  out  song  from  the  world. 
By  the  song  and  the  light  they  give 
We  know  thy  works  that  they  live ; 
With  the  gift  thou  hast  given  us  of  speech 
We  praise,  we  adore,  we  beseech. 
We  arise  at  thy  bidding  and  follow. 
We  cry  to  thee,  answer,  appear, 
0  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  1 
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3Wiss  Charlottb  SAUNDBna  CcsHMAN,  who  died  somewliat  suddenly, 
February  18, 1876,  at  Buston,  U.S.  {where  she  was  bom  in  1816), 
■was  an  honour  to  the  American  stage,  which  elie  adorned  by  ber 
great  talents,  unceasing  industry,  and  high  respectability  of  cha- 
racter in  private  life.     After  performing  with  Macready  in  the 
Northern  States,  in  the  year  1844,  she  came  to  England  with  her 
Bister,  in   1845,  and  appeared  at  the  Princess's  and  Haymarket 
theatres,  in  the  characters  of  Bianca  ('Fazio'),  Romeo  (to  her 
Bister's  Juliet'),  Lady  Macbeth,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Mrs.  Haller, 
X^ady  Teazle,  Julia   ('the  Hunchback'),   Juliana   ('the    Honey- 
moon'),  &c.     She  returned  to  the  United  States  in   1849,  and 
made  a  sensation  as  '  Meg  Merrilies,'  a  character  which  she  afteiv 
■wards  played,  with  great  success,  in-this  country,  both  in  London 
and  the  principal  provincial  towns.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Miss  Cushman  on  many  occasions,  and  of  witnessing  several 
of  her  performances.     I  not  only  saw  her  'Meg  Merrilies' from 
the  '  front  of  the  house,'  but  went  with  her  to  the  rehearsal  of  the 
part ;  and,  just  before  her  performance,  saw  her  behind  the  scenes 
ready  dressed  for  the  character.     As  may  be  remembered  by  those 
who   saw   her,  Miss   Cushman  was  a  fine-looking,  largely-made 
woman  ;  nnd,  therefore,  to  convert  her  appearance  to  that  of  a 
skinny  old   hag  was  a  triumph  of  art.     The  needful  painting,  eo 
as  to  show  the  sinews,  muscles,  and  even  the  bones  of  the  cheek, 
arms,  and  shoulders,  through  the  withered  and  wrinkled  skin,  waa 
the  work  of  her  female  attendant,  or  '  dresser,'  who  had  been  with 
her  for  years,  and  was  accustomed  to  '  make  up '  her  mistress's  fece 
according  to  the  required  character,  and  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions given  to  her.     No  character  gave  her  more  trouble  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  Meg  Merrilies ;  and  the  painting  of  the 
neck,  face,  arms,  and   hands  occupied    her    fully    half    an   hour. 
Miss  Cushmikn  had  thoroughly  studied  how  the  white,  black,  and 
other  colours  that  were  used  might  bo  best  disposed  with  a  view 
to  the  desired  effect ;  and,  in  addition   to  her  own  continuous 

*  MiM  Siuan  Cushman  war  married 
PJi:.B.E.,  of  liferpQol,  aad  di«d  iu  18S9, 
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studies  in  this  respect,  she  told  me  that  she  had  received  valuable 
hints  from  many  celebrated  artists.  Certainly,  the  result  of  that 
half-hour's  painting  was  wonderfully  successful;  and,  whes  the 
lean  and  withered  hag  was  first  seen,  standing  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock,  with  fluttering  dress  and  outstretched  arms,  the  decep- 
tion was  complete ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  who 
had  seen  Miss  Cushman  as  Lady  Macbeth,  to  imajgine  that  this 
was  the  same  actress  whose  appearance  as  Meg  Merrilies  bad  so 
startled   him.     She  told  me  that   when  she   first  assumed  the 

* 

character  in  the  United  States,  it  was  by  an  accident.  The 
actreFs  who  was  to  have  played  the  part  was  seized  with  illness  a 
few  days  before  the  drama  was  announced  for  its  first  performance, 
and  when  everything  was  prepared  for  its  representation*  The 
manager,  in  despair,  appealed  to  Miss  Cushman  to  play  the  part; 
and  she  consented,  although  she  had  barely  time  to  study  the 
character  and  learn  the  words.  But,  when  the  night  camie,  and 
she  suddenly  made  her  appearance  on  the  rock,  ^  then,'  she  said 
to  me,  *the  whole  thing  came  upon  me  like  an  inspiration ;'  and 
the  *  hit '  that  she  made  was  most  decisive.  This  was  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  somewhere  about  the  year  1840,  where  she 
was  the  *  stock  actress,'  and  played  in  a  variety  of  pieces ;  her 
sister.  Miss  Susan  W.  Cushman,  also  being  in  the  same  company* 
Bemembering  the  success  that  she  had  made  in  this  character, 
she  re-assumed  its  impersonation  in  1849,  when  she  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  England.  On  her  second  \'isit  to  this 
country,  she  played  the  character  of  Meg ;  and  English  audiences 
ratified  the  favourable  verdict  that  had  been  pronounced  by  her 
own  countrymen  upon  this  most  striking  and  masterly  imper- 
sonation. 

At  the  outset  of  her  career,  Miss  Cushman  had  appeared  as  an 
operatic  singer,  making  her  debivt^  at  the  Tremont  Theatre, 
Boston,  in  the  character  of  the  Coimtess,  in  the  English  version  of 
Mozart's  Nozze  dl  Figaro ;  and,  although  her  loss  of  voice,  while 
singing  at  New  York,  had  prematurely  compelled  her  to  close  her 
operatic  career,  yet  her  vocal  powers  were  subsequently  of  con- 
siderable use  to  her  in  some  of  her  characters.  This  was  the  case 
with  her  Meg  Merrilies,  where  the  prophetic  verses  relating  to  the 
heir  of  Ellangowan,  and  the  crooning  snatches  of  song  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Meg,  were  delivered — I  might  say,  chanted — hy 
Miss  Cushman  with  a  '  creeping,'  weird-like  method,  thoroughly  iu 
keeping  with  the  character  impersonated.  Her  entire  performance 
of  the  part  was  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  left  an  impression 
upon  the  spectator  not  easily  to  be  efifaced.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  music  and  singing  in  the  dramatised  version  of  Soott's 
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Tiy  Mannering,'  and  Meg  Merrilies  is  by  no  means  the  solitary 
]^^^<ialist.     Miscellaneous  songs  and  ballads  are  freely  introduced, 
^^      order  to   suit  the  individual  performers.     Julia  Mannering 
ff^^erally  displays  her  vocal  dexterity  in  '  Softly  sighs  the  voice  of 
f  ^^^ning,'  the^oena  from  06ero7i, '  Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,'  or 
^^■>.  any  other  song  that  she  feels  equal  to  delivering.     The  baritone 
&ipsy  growls  away  at  'The  Wolf;'   the  gipsy  women,  in  their 
Soarlet  cloaks  and  fanciful  costimaes,  chorus  '  The  Chough  and  the 
Orow,'  and  the  audience  submit  with  resignation,  and  the  strictest 
purist  does  not  care  to  feel  that  any  remarkable  violence  has  been 
done  to  Sir  Walter's  novel.     But,  the  more  diflScult  enigma  to  be 
solved,  is,  How  shall  the  great  tenor  sustain  his  charaxiter  as  Henry 
fiertram,  and  yet  sing  that  new  and  popular  drawing-room  song 
"Which  has   been  entrusted  to  the  glorious  advertisement  of  his 
xnatehless  voice  ?    It  is  managed  in  the  following  way.     Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  sits  at  a  table,  looking  very  dejected.     Dandie  Dinmont, 
iwho  is  drinking,  asks  him  to  propose  a  toast  or  sentiment.     The 
dejected  one  is  unequal  to  the  effort,  and  has  not,  in  his  pocket,  a 
oopy  of  any   publication   that  will  help   him  in  this  convivial 
emergency.     Dandie  Dinmont,  inspired,  says  '  If  ye  can't  gie  us  a 
^toast,  ye  can  gie  us  a  song,  mon  I '     This  electric  touch  brings 
"the  dejected  one  to  his  legs ;  he  advances  to  the  footlights ;  the 
£ddlers  time  up ;  and  the  great  tenor  prepares  to  liberate  his  spirit 
of  *  Will  you  love  me  now  and  then  ? '  or  '  Will  you  meet  me  up  a 
tree,  love,  when  the  clock  strikes  nine  ? '  or  whatever  other  rubbish 
the  music  publisher  may  chance  to  have  crammed  down  his  throat. 
Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  is  only  tolerated  in  the  provinces,  01 
at  an  east-end  metropolitan  theatre.     I  remember  seeing  '  Guy 
Mannering,'  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre — where  also  I  saw  Miss 
Cushman's^   *Meg   Merrilies.'     It   was   during  the   time  of  the 
Crimean    war;    and    Mr.    Sims    Eeeves    (who  was    performing 
in  the  'dramatic  opera,*  together  with  his  wife)  had   to   come 
forward,  in  the  way  just  described,  and  sing  a  music  publisher's 
song,  entitled  '  What  will  they  say  in  England  ? '  which  entirely 
depended  on  its  fleeting  popularity  from  its  being  introduced  to 
the  public  by  England's  great  tenor :  and,  from  its  being  a  so- 
called   'National   Song'  that  related  solely  to  Crimean    doings. 
The  delicious  anachronism  was  overlooked  by  the  audience,  who 
loudly  redemanded  the   song;   whereupon  Mr.   Sims   Beeves— I 
daresay  with  a  just  contempt  for,  and  appreciation  of,  his  hearers — 
sang  an  entirely  different  song — '  In  this  old  chair  my  father  sat ; 
In  this  my  mother  smiled  I '  the  said  two  chairs  being  represented 
by  those  of  Bertram  and  Dandie  Dinmont.     But,  the  audience  ap- 
plauded as  lustily  as  before,  and  would  have  listened  with  delight 
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to  the  '  Bay  of  Biscay,'  or  any  other  melody  with  which  Bertram 
might  choose  to  favour  them. 

It  was  in  the  role  of  Lady  Macbeth  that  Miss  Cushman  made 
her  dSyni  as  an  actress  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  '  Guy  Mannering,' 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  is  frequently  produced  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  Locke's  music,  given  by  'Singing  witches*  and 
Hecate.  The  three  speaking  witches  are  usually  performed  by 
men,  whose  make-up  and  attire,  'so  wither'd  and  so  wild,'  is,  mora 
or  less,  after  the  fashion  of  Miss  Cushman's  Meg.  The  late  Mr. 
Atkins,  before  he  had  established  himself  as  an  actor  on  the 
London  stage,  and  during  the  time  that  he  was  a  leading  performer 
at,  and  the  stage  manager  of,  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  was 
an  excellent  representative  of  the  first  witch  in  '  Macbeth,'  and  was 
most  artistically  made-up  for  the  character.  Miss  Cushman 
spoke  warmly  to  me  in  his  praise,  on  the  same  evening  that  I  had 
seen  her  appear,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  Birmingham  stage. 
The  ambitious  Thane  was  impersonated  by  Mr.  Paumier,  a  most 
intelligent  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  supported  Miss  Cushman  and 
Miss  Helen  Faucit  in  many  of  their  provincial  engagements.  ^  But, 
Mr.  Paumier  was  not  only  very  tall,  but  also  very  thin ;  and,  on 
the  night  of  which  I  speak,  the  gods  of  the  Birmingham  gallery 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  loudly  making  most  uncomplimentary 
remarks  on  Macbeth's  legs,  adding  thereto  similarly  rude  speeches 
concerning  a  somewhat  too  pronounced  movement  of  the  facial 
muscles  to  which  Mr.  Paumier  was  addicted.  It  was  cruel  work, 
and  the  action  of  many  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  tragedy  was 
greatly  impaired,  if  not  wholly  ruined,  by  the  unseemly  conduct 
of  the  denizens  of  the  gallery.  Miss  Cushman  felt  it  acutely — 
but,  chiefly,  through  honest  indignation  at  Mr.  Paumier's  treat- 
ment. He,  poor  man,  felt  it  more  acutely  still ;  and,  being 
\'ery  sensitive,  and  also  (I  understood)  struggling  against  the 
depression  arising  from  the  inroads  of  consumption,  could  not 
summon  up  resolution  to  face  the  Birmingham  gods  on  another 
night,  but  at  once  threw  up  his  engagement,  and  left  the 
leading  tragedian  of  the  company  to  support  JVIiss  Cushman 
in  the  round  of  characters  in  which  she  had  been  advertised  to 
appear. 

Another  clever  and  versatile  actor,  who  frequently  supported 
Miss  Cushman  in  her  provincial  engagements,  was  Mr.  Coleman, 
who,  when  the  late  Mr.  Oscar  G.  Eejlan^er,  the  celebrated 
photographer,  lived  at  Wolverhampton,  was  so  invaluable  to  him 
as  a  sitter  in  character  parts.  From  seeing  Miss  Cushman's  Meg 
Merrilies,  Mr.  Coleman  conceived  the  idea  of  himself  impersonating 
the  character ;  and  I  was  told  that  he  did  so  with  muph  skiU«    I 
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am  not  aware  if  any  other  actor  has  undertaken  this  r^ls ;  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  actress,  except  Miss  Cushman,  who  ever  appeared  as 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  Shakespeare's  '  Henry  VIII.'  She  played  the 
part  at  Burton's  New  Theatre,  New  York,  in  November  1857  ;  and, 
as  in  everything  that  she  undertook,  she  invested  the  character 
iwith  the  results  of  deep  study  and  great  intellectual  grasp.  Five 
years  before  that,  she  had  intended  to  retire  from  the  stage ;  and, 
£br  what  she  then  considered  to  be  her  final  appearance,  she  chose 
"the  character  of  Meg  Merrilies.  This  was  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  New  York. 

Miss  Cushman,  I  believe,  never  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
Samlet.  I  frequently  endeavoured,  both  in  conversation  and  in 
cM>rrespondence,  to  persuade  her  to  add  this  great  character  to  her 
Shakespearian  impersonations,  and  to  make  it  a  worthy  'ptndant 
tx)  her  Borneo.  She  promised  to  give  it  her  due  consideration ; 
lut,  she  expressed  an  idea  that  the  character,  as  a  whole,  had  '  too 
much  repose  and  dreaminess '  to  suit  itself  to  her  peculiar  powers ; 
though,  I  think,  it  would  have  aflForded  ample  scope  for  the  mas- 
culine vigour  and  fire  with  which  she  could  invest  her  impersona- 
tions. I  reminded  her  that  Mrs.  Siddons — whose  first  appearance 
in  Shakespeare's  plays  was,  as  I  could  show  by  an  original  play-bill, 
as  Ariel,  in  'The  Tempest,'  April  16,  1767,  at  her  father's  theatre,  • 
at  the  King's  Head,  Worcester,  when  she  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age — not  only  had  played  Imogen,  in.  1802,  when  her  male  dress 
was  '  exactly  the  strait  or  frock  coat  and  trousers  of  our  modem 
beaux ; '  but,  that  one  of  her  favourite  impersonations  in  the  pro- 
vinces was  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Mrs.  Siddons  frequently 
selected  it  for  her  benefit,  though  she  never  appeared  in  it  on  the 
London  stage.  Nor  did  Miss  Cushman.  It  was  in  the  year  after 
she  had  performed  with  Mr.  Macready,  in  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  that  she  first  appeared,  in  1845,  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  as  Bianca,  in  Milman's  tragedy  of  'Fazio' — a  part  in 
which  Miss  O'Neill  had  been  famous.  Thus,  the  first  lines  she 
spoke  on  the  London  stage  were  those  composed  by  an  English 
clergyman ;  and,  it  may  be  noted  that  Miss  Cushman  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  that  Robert  Cushman,  che  Englishman,  who 
was  one  of  'the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  to  Nev  England,  and  there 
preached  the  first  sermon  delivered  by  any  ( f  that  company. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  1 845,  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  had 
been  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  with  the  two  sisters  Cushman  in 
the  two  chief  characters ;  and  Gilbert  Abbott  A'Beckett,  writing 
of  this,  in  'The  Almanack  of  the  Montii,'  February,  1846,  and  de- 
scribing the  scene  at  the  doors  of  '  the  little  theatre,'  said, 

'  But  what's  the  attraction  P    Why  thus  do  they  rush,  man  ? ' 
'  DoD*t  jou  know  P    Tis  to  Romeo,  played  by  M.\a'=^  OMa\MQiMWi,'\ 
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And  afterwards  he  mentions  the  resemblance  betwem  Miss 
Gushman  and  Macready. 

What  figure  is  that  which  appears  on  the  scene  P     ^ 
Tis  Madam  Macready — ^Miss  Oushmany  I  mean. 
What  a  wondrous  resemblance !  the  walk  on  the  toeS| 
The  eloquent,  short,  intellectual  nose — 
The  bend  of  the  knee,  the  slight  sneer  on  the  lip, 
The  frown  on  the  forehead,  the  hand  on  the  hip  ; 
In  the  chin,  in  the  voice,  ^tis  the  same  to  a  tittle. 
Miss  Oushman  is  Mister  Macready  in  little. 
The  lady  before  us  might  very  well  pass 
For  the  gentleman,  viewed  the  wrong  way  of  the  glass. 
No  fault  with  the  striking  resemblance  we  find, 
Tis  not  in  the  person  alone,  but  the  mind. 

The  opinion  of  this  accomplished  critic  was  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  press;  and  the  mental  and  histrionic  powers  o; 
Macready  were   considered   to    be    fully  rivalled    by  the    new 
American  actress.     In  summing  up  his  opinion  of  the  early  per-  — rr- 
formances  of '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Mr.  A'Beckett  said, 

Now,  as  for  the  acting — though  'tis  not  complete- 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  exquisite  treat. 
Miss  Oushman  and  sister — the  Friar,  the  Nm-se, 
Have  never  been  better,  and  often  been  worse  ; 
But,  here,  approbation,  I  fear,  must  be  ended  ; 
The  less  that  is  said  will  the  soonest  bo  mended. 

The  article  was  illustrated  by  Eichard  Doyle  with  a  small  -I  -*^' 
sketch  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  Balcony  scene,  and  by  a  full-length  M^  -' 
page-sketcli  of  Miss  Cushman  as  Romeo — a  portrait  pushed  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  caricature.  Far  more  satisfactory,  and 
eminently  graceful  and  powerful,  was  Sir  John  Gilbert's  half-page 
rendering  of  the  Balcony  scene,  in  the  pages  of  the  'Illustrated 
London  News.' 

I  once  saw  Miss  Cushman,  in  Kotzebue's  dreary,  yet  effective, 
play,  '  The  Stranger.'  We  were  talking  about  the  performance 
when  I  called  upon  her  the  next  morning ;  and  she  told  me,  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  her  career,  she  was  playing  the  part  in  a  cer- 
tain theatre  in  the  United  States,  when  slie  was  horror-struck  at 
beholding  two  veritable  little  niggers  led  on  to  the  stage,  in  that 
pathetic  scene  where  Mrs.  Haller  is  supposed  to  embrace  her  own 
children.  It  appears  that  the  providing  these  little  innocents 
was  left  to  the  care  of  the  stage-manager,  who,  failing,  at  the  last 
moment  to  procure  white-skinned  children,  bridged  over  the 
emergency  as  well  as  he  was  able,  by  substituting  darkies.  As  the 
audience  did  not  manifest  any  emotions  either  of  derision  or  dis- 
pleasure, but  accepted  the  matter  calmly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Miss  Cushman  smothered  her  feelings  as  best  she  might, 
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and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the  scene.     All  went  on  well 
until  the  moment  came  when  the  children  had  to  be  led  up  the 
stage  to  the  arbour,  there  to  Wiiit  iu  retirement  until  they  could 
be  brought  forward  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  interview  between 
Mrs.  Haller  and  the  Stranger ;  but,  the  instant  that  they  caught 
sight  of  the  scenic  arbour,  each  of  the  children  roared  out,  'M« 
Won't  be  put  in  de  calaboose  1  me  won't  be  put  in  de  calaboose  I' 
The  calaboose  is  the  prison  wlierein  the  Boatman,  in  the  Ethiopian 
Serenader's  song,  was  *  popp'd '  when  he  let  his  '  passion  loose ; ' 
and  the  children  were  not  unacquainted  with   its  durance  vile. 
The  scenic  arbour  bore  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  its  external 
appearance;  and,  as  notliing  cnuld  pacify  the  two  little  niggers,  or 
stop  their  cries,  yells,  and  kicks,  the  green  curtain  had  to  descend 
prematurely  on  this  novel  tableau  and  extraordinary  d^nouenieTit 
to  *  The  Stranger.'     It  is  needless  to  add,  that,  after  this  experi- 
ence, whenever  Miss  Cushman  performed  Mrs.  Haller  in  Americq, 
she   made   a   proviso  that  she  was  to  be   provided   with   white 
children,  so  that  the  pathos  of  the  scene  might  not  be  endangered. 
Miss  Cushman's  final  farewell  to  the  stage  was  taken  at  New 
York  on  November  8,  1874 ;  on  which  occasion  she  was  presented- 
"wit-h  a  laurel  crown,  an  otle  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and  a|k 
address  by  William  Culien   Bryant.     She   died,  fifteen   montha 
afterwards,   crowned  with   honours   and   mourned   by   troops   ot 
"lends  on  either  side  the  Atlantic,  who  repognised    iu  her  one  oC 
th.^  greatest  ornaments  of  the  American  stage. 
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^p-t^ap  til  St^ecrp  ^nglanH* 

AU  hfidl  to  thee,  thou  First  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play, 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  dance,  and  song, 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long. 

In  the  days  of  Merry  England — that  is,  when  merriment 
more  easily  procured  and  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  it  is  no 
— the  darkest  part  of  winter  was  enlivened  by  the  feasting, 
and  frolic  of  the  Yuletide.  That  gay  season  went  by,  the  day 
began  to  lengthen  until  summer  was  at  hand.  And  when,  as  i 
the  world's  youth  were  renewed,  young  buds  were  bursting,  an< 
the  warm  sap  was  living  and  stirring  again  in  plants  and 
the  lovers  of  sports  and  revels  broke  loose  once  more  from 
thraldom  of  every-day  life,  and  repeated  their  merry-making  out  o; 
doors. 

Besides  the  natural  desire  for  open-air  amusement,  there  ma; 
have  been  another  cause  at  work  in  bringing  into  vogue  the  eel 
bration  of  the  advent  of  summer.     In  old  times  the  goddess  Flo 
was  honoured  by  rejoicing  and  festivities   at   exactly   the   sam 
period  of  the  year ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  th 
lighting  of  bonfires,  carried  on  in  Ireland,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  an 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  a  lingering  trace  of  a  Celtic 
festival,  when  every  hill-top  had  its  Beltein  lire  in  the  darkness 
that  followed  the  first  of  May. 

We  must  go  back  two  centuries  or  more  to  see  how  rustic 
simplicity  and  merriment  went  hand  in  hand  in  England.  People 
cannot  enter  into  them  in  these  matter-of-fact  times  with  right 
good-will,  as  they  did  then.  Where  should  we  now  find  the  blithe 
troop  of  'young  folke,'  who  would  rise  hours  before  dawn  to  go 
a-maying  into  the  woods  to  the  sound  of  ringing  music  and  blowing 
horns  ?  And  while  the  leaves  were  tearing  and  rustling  overhead 
and  the  branches  crackling  as  some  of  them  broke  down  the 
boughs,  others  gathered  flowers  and  sweet- smelling  herbs  to  be 
tied  in  bunches  or  woven  into  garlands.  With  these  the  may- 
boughs  were  decked,  and  as  the  procession  returned,  the  trophies 
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from  the  forest  were  put  up  over  the  doors  and  lattices — all  before 
tiie  xising  of  the  sun.  The  church,  the  stocks,  iind  the  compact 
stone  prison  were  not  more  regular  institutions  in  every  village  J 
than  wa3  the  May-pole,  standing  in  its  place  from  year  to  yearp 
and  when  it  had  been  ornamented  with  wreaths  and  streamers,  tti»4 
country  people  found  plenty  to  do  under  its  shadow,  until  otherfj 
lengthening  shadows  closed  at  once  the  dancing  and  the  day. 

Nor  were  the  townspeople  less  disposed  for  enjoyment  thaotl 
their  rural  neighboiu-s.  A  chronicler  of  the  close  of  the  seven-  T 
teeolJi  century  tells  us  how  he.irtily  they  ent«red  into  the  preparit--  \ 
tions.  '  In  the  montli  of  Mny,'  eaya  Stow,  '  the  citizens  of  1 
I-ondon  of  all  estates,  generally  in  every  parish,  and  in  somS'  \ 
instances  two  or  three  parishes  joining  together,  had  their  several  | 
mayings  and  did  fetch  their  May-polea  with  divers  warlike  showsf  J 
Twith  good  archers,  morrice  dancers,  and  other  devices  for  paBtinw  I 
all  day  long;  and  towards  evening  they  had  stage  plays  and  bon-* 
fires  in  the  streets.' 

Stow  writes  in  a  kindly  spirit  of  all  these  hearty  celebrations  ; 
Imt  everyone  did  not.     Even  the  harmless  old  May-poles  had  theiz.  ■ 
enemies,  and  the  Puritan  author  of  the  'Anatomie  of  Abuses* 
wotild  have  iiprooted  them  one  and  all.     Nevertheless  he  gives  i: 
*  highly  coloured   and  not  badly  drawn  picture  of  the  bringing  J 
honiA  of  one  of  these  woodland  monsters  so  offensive  in  his  eyes.  * 
Of  this   '  abuse '  be   writes  rather  bitterly — '  Against  Maie-day^  | 
^''hitsunday  or  some  other  time  of  the  year  every  parish  towne  o 
■viUiige  assemble  themwelves,  both  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and 
cither  altogether  or  dividing  themselves  into  companies  they  goe 
^<*iBe  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  mountains, 
*>metoone  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night 
^"^    pleasant,  pastimes,  and  in  the  morning  thev  return,  bringing 
*ith  them  birche  boughes   and   branches  of  trees   to  deck   their 
**Beinblies  withal.     But  their  cbiefest  jewel  they  bring  from  thencs  ' 
is  the  Maie-pole,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as 
thus — they  have  twentie  or  foiirtie  yoake  of  osen,  every  ose  having 
a  Eweet  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his  homes,  and  these 
oxwidrawehome  the  Maie-pole — their  ttinking  idol  rather,  which 
they  covered  all  over  with  tiowers  and  hearbes,  Loimd  round  with 
strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was  painted 
irith  variable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men.  women, 
and  children  following  it  with  great  devotion.     And  thus  equipped 
it  was  reared  with  handkerchiefs  and  fiagges  streaming  on  the  top,    ' 
they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  green  bougfaa 
about  it,  they  set  up  summer  halles,  bowers  and  arbours  hard  h 
and  then  they  fall  to  banquetting  and  feasting,  to  leai^ing  t 
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dancing  about  it  a»  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of 
their  idolls.' 

The  May-poles,  brought  into  Liondon  from  Epping  Forest  and 
tlie  wooded  lands  of  Kent,  were  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  Ci^, 
Stow  speaks  of  one  in  Basing  Lane  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  la 
his  time  it  was  kept  in  the  hostelry  known  as  G-erard'a  Hall,  wbera 
it  might  be  seen  reaching  nearly  from  floor  to  roof.  Tradition 
called  it  the  wand  of  the  Giant  Gerard,  and  a  representation  ofthe 
giant  with  his  wand  was  on  show  outside  until,  fourteen  or  fifteO 
years  ago,  figure  and  hostelry  were  destroyed  together. 

The  May-pole  in  Cornhill,  we  are  assured,  was  higher  than  tie 

tower  of  Saint  Andrew's.     From  this  the  distinctive  name  of  the 

church  was  taken — Saint  Andrew's  Undershaft.     Geoffrey  Giaucer, 

he  passed  below,  must  have  looked  up  at  this  mighty  shaft ;  foi) 

railing  at  a  vain  boaster,  he  esclaims, 

Itight  well  aloft  nnd  high  je  bear  your  head, 
As  ye  would  bear  tho  great  slial't  of  Cornhill. 

There  was  one  near  Vauxhall,  another  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Drury  Lane,  another  in  the  Strand,  and  many  more  scattered 
here  and  there ;  for  an  old-fashioned  writer  tells  bow  one  nii^t 
fancy  the  city  was  the  country,  and  the  streets  seemed  to  nni 
through  parks. 

But  alas  for  the  May-poles!  On  April  fi,  1644,  a  epMi*! 
act  of  parliament  wasjpassed,  to  order  that  those  in  existence  should 
be  instantly  demolished  and  no  more  should  be  set  up  imder  pen- 
alty ;  for  they  were  regarded  by  the  harBh  lawgivers  of  those  day* 
as  a  remnant  of  levity  and  a  public  abuse — and  one  and  all  thef 
were  swept  away. 

But  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  restoration  of  the 
May- polos  too.  Seventeen  years  had  gone  by  since  the  destructioo 
of  the  Strand  May-pole,  when  the  pit  was  dug  for  a  new  one  in 
exactly  the  same  spot — a  few  doors  beyond  the  end  of  OatheriM 
Street.  This  was  to  be  the  very  monarch  of  May-poles.  It  »»% 
as  an  eye-witness  of  its  erection  says,  '  far  more  glorious,  biggBt 
and  higher  than  ever  anyone  that  stood  before  it ; '  and  the  king 
and  his  royal  brother  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  preparaiion,  It 
was  made  below  the  bridge,  and  brought  in  two  tremendous  portioni 
to  Scotland  Yard.  On  April  14  a  procession  was  formed  witti 
banners  and  streamers,  and  they  carried  it  away  in  triumph  to 
its  place  in  the  Strand,  with  drums  beating,  horns  souDding,  ami 
the  music  of  fife  and  tabor.  The  streets  were  filled  with  a  vart 
crowd.  King  Charles  himself  appeared  in  their  midst,  with  tie 
Duke  of  York  and  several  ofthe  Court,  Now  James,  who  wasabo 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  had  been  considering  hftfc^*™* 
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thirt  no  number  of  landsmen  could  raise  such  a  May-pole;  so  he 
bskd  s^t  specially  for  twelve  sailors,  who  appeared  on  the  spot  with 
'their  cables,  pullies,  and  other  tacklins,  with  six  great  anchors.' 
Before  them  walked  three  men  bareheaded,  carrying  three  crowns, 
with  flags  and  streamers.  The  pole  was  decorated  with  all  sorts  of 
bright-coloured  ornaments,  flowers  and  pennons.  Half-way  up 
was  a  balcony,  and  on  the  top  the  crown  of  England  was  repre- 
sented, glittering,  with  the  sceptre.  The  two  parts  were  now  bound 
together  with  iron,  and  the  whole,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  high,  was  raised  at  last  in  mid  air.  The  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York  expressed  their  approval  warmly,  and  the  dense  throng  of 
I>eople,  bursting  into  loud  acclamations,  declared  that  the  golden 
days  were  beginning  again.  At  night  three  lanterns  were  suspended 
finom  it,  in  honoiu-  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Vice  Admiral, 
and  the  Bear  Admiral.     To  this  pole  Pope  alludes  : — 

Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  overlooked  the  Strand. 

In  1717  it  was  found  to  be  decaying,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
purchased  it  from  the  Corporation,  and  had  it  conveyed  to  the  park 
^t  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  where  he  used  it  for  a  very  singular  purpose. 
A  short  time  before  M.  Hugon,  of  the  French  Royal  Society,  had 
®^iit  him  a  telescope  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long — the 
T^i'gest  in  existence  at  the  time.  When  the  telescope  was  set  up 
^^  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  garden,  the  May-pole  of  the  Strand  became 
^^  support. 

That  which  had  stood  in  Comhill  came  much  earlier  to  a  less 
honourable  end.     It  was  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  that  the  'prentices 
^f  London  created  a  disturbance,  serious  enough  to  mark  the  time 
^f  its  occurrence  as  the  '  Evil  May.'     They  had  become  discon- 
tented with  the  nimierous  foreign  artificers,  who  found  employ- 
Xtient  in  the  city  in  almost  every  trade.     Lying  in  wait  for  them 
^t  night  in  the  badly-lighted  streets,  these  fractious  'prentices 
"Would  dexterously  trip  their  rivals  into  the  side  channels,  or  fall 
On  them  with  jeers  and  blows,  caring  very  little  for  the  interference 
of  the  watchmen.     Moreover  it  was  gravely  suspected  that  about 
3ifay-day  a  general  onset  was  to  be  made  upon  the  luckless  foreign- 
ers.    When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  ministry,  a  council  was 
lield  at  Whitehall,  one  of  those  who  assisted  thereat  being  the  wise 
and  witty  Sir  Thomas  More.     They  decided  that  an  order  should 
"be  issued  obliging  every  man  to  remain  within  his  house  from  nine 
o'clock  on  the  last  night  of  April  until  tlie  morning  of  the  first  of 
May.     But  as  one  of  the  council  was  returning  home  through 
Leadenhall  Street  at  eleven  o'clock  he  found  two  'prentices  out 
amusing  themselves  in  defiance  of  the  law ;  and  when  he  desired  to 
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have  one  of  them  arrested,  a  crowd  gathered  in  a  few  minutes  and 
demanded  hia  liberty,  defendicghim  determinedly  when  they  bad 
pot  possession  of  his  person.     Others  fought  to  have  the  order  of^ 
the  council  obeyed,  and  it  ended  in  a  sort  of  riot,  in  which  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  mischief,  the  foreign  workmen,  neither  escaped  unin- 
jured in  their  persons  nor  in  tbeir  houses.     A  large  number  of  the 
rioters  was    afterwards  tried  in  WestminiFtprHall,  aud  some  were 
Bent  to  Newgate,  others  to  the  Tower.     After  the  '  Evil  May'  the 
great  shaft  in  Comhill  was  taken  down  and  suspended  on  iron  hooks 
above  the  doors  of  a  row  of  shops,  being  sheltered  by  their  project- 
ing upper  stories.     There  it  was  left  imtil  the  third  year  of  Edwards 
VI, 'a  reign,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  whicb  s»^ 
impressed  the  people  with  a  holy  horror  of  May-poles,  that  on  thrii— 
return  from  the  service,  they  took  thia  one  down  from  its  resting^ 
place,  sawed  it  in  pieces,  and  gave  to  each  man  the  part  which  hai^H 
hung  over  hia  own  door. 

One  of  the  last  about  London  to  remain  standing  was  that  i 
Vauxhall,  which  had  not  fallen  in  1795, 

It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  May-day  revelry  i 
at  its  height.  The  festivities  lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  th« 
month,  as  we  find  from  an  engagement  of  several  gentlemen  ia 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  to  become  '  servants  of  the  Lady  May,'  by  at^ 
tending  daily  in  the  Royal  Park  at  Greenwich  from  two  till  fiv^ 
The  '  service'  consisted  in  being  ready  to  encounter  all  comers  i  ~ 
trials  of  strength  and  skill.  The  programme  for  one  week  riu^ 
thus — On  the  fourteenth,  jousting :  on  the  fifteenth,  archery :  o 
the  sixteenth,  tournaments :  on  the  seventeenth,  wrestling  '  a3 
manner  of  ways.'  Here  Sunday  and  a  day  of  idleness  must  \i&\-^ 
inter\-ened,  for  the  next  date  is  the  twentieth,  when  they  practise 
casting  tlie '  barre  on  foote,  and  with  the  arm,  both  heavitand  bight —  — 
The  same  round  of  sports  was  begun  next  day,  and  thus  the  popiu^^* 
lar  games  continued  until  the  middle  of  June. 

It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  prolong  the  merry-makin^^tf! 
as  far  as  possible,  once  it  had  begun.  So  it  happens  that  on  th^^^ 
very  last  day  of  May,  in  1557,  there  is  record  of  '  a  goodly  Maji^tf 
game  in  Fenohurch  Street,  with  drums,  guns,  and  pikes ;  and  witic:^ 
the  nine  worthies  who  rode,  and  each  of  them  made  his  speech-r-^ 
there  was  also  a  morrice  dance  and  an  elephant  and  castle,  and  th^^^ 

lord  and  lady  of  the  May  appearing  to  make  up  the  show.'  The  mor 

rice  dance  here  mentioned  was  most  in  favour  before  Queen  Eliza— -^ 
beth's  time.     The  May-pole  was  painted  for  it  with  spiral  lines  o^" 
black   and  yellow,  and  decorated   with  the  Red  Cross  of  Saint' 
George  on  the  English  flag,  a  white  emblazoned  pennon  floating 
above.     The  dancers  around  it  were  a  motley  crowd,  eleven  players 
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Sttkd  miunmers  being  considered  the  proper  number  for  a  morrice 
d&sce.  There  was  the '  counterfeit  fool,'  with  his  half-idiotic,  half- 
<50jming  looks  and  his  yellow  bib :  the  gorgeously  arrayed  Maid 
I^arian,  her  hair  &lling  loose  over  her  shoulders  and  surmounted  by 
c^  golden  crown,  while  she  bore  in  her  left  hand  a  pink  as  the 
emblem  of  summer.  Quite  in  contrast  was  the  Franciscan  Friar, 
his  looks  'commercing  with  the  ground.'  He  appeared  with 
shaven  head  and  brown  habit,  a  wallet  hanging  from  his  waist 
beside  the  knotted  cords  of  the  girdle ;  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
carried  a  chaplet  of  red  and  white  beads.  Next,  with  his  quick 
strides  and  boisterous  laughter,  came  Hocus  Focus  in  his  juggler's 
jerkin,  and  in  great  state  the  monarch  of  the  May  on  his  paste- 
board hobby-horse.  Tom  the  Piper  followed  with  fife  and  drum ; 
and  beside  all  these  there  was  a  '  clown  or  villane,'  a  franklin  or 
gentleman,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  Moor  in  a  purple  coroneted  cap  with 
a  plume  of  feathers,  and — last  not  least — the  jester  or  fool,  with 
his  cock's  comb  and  ass's  ears,  and  his  bauble  and  bell. 

In  many  of  these  street  shows  the  merry  men  of  Sherwood  Forest 
played  a  part,  with  their  dark  green  suits  and  hunting  horns. 
When  they  were  represented  their  chieftain  was  the  monarch  of 
the  May. 

With  coat  of  Lincoln  green  and  mantle  too^ 
And  horn  of  ivory  mouth  and  buckle  bright, 
And  arrows  winged  with  peacock  featl\ers  light. 
And  trusty  bow  well  gathered  of  the  yew. 

^The  Lady  of  the  May  accompanying  him  would  be  fiobin  Hood's 

2daid  Marian. 

"With  eyes  of  blue 
Shining  through  dusk  hair  like  the  stars  of  night. 
And  habited  in  pretty  forest  plight. 

At  that  time  the  representation  of  this  robber-hero  was  general 
over  the  country,  because  all  the  ballads  relating  to  his  feats  had 
l)een  revised  and  published  collectively  not  very  long  before.  At 
every  village  he  appeared  ;  and  we  may  judge  what  a  favourite  he 
was  with  the  people,  from  the  allusion  made  to  him  by  Bishop 
Latimer,  when  he  was  preaching  once  before  Edward  VI.  *  Coming 
to  a  certain  towne,'  it  appears  in  the  sermon,  ^  on  a  holiday  to  preach, 
I  found  the  church  door  fast  locked.  I  taryed  there  half  an  houre 
and  more,  and  at  last  the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  parish 
comes  to  mo  and  says,  Syr,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us,  we 
cannot  hear  you  ;  it  is  Robin  Hoode's  day  ;  I  pray  you  let  them 
not.  I  was  fayne  therefore  to  give  place  to  Kobiu  Hoode.  I 
thought  my  rochet  would  have  beeu  regarded,  but  it  would  not 
serve.     I  was  fayne  to  give  place  to  Cobin  Hoode's  men.'    And 
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wherever  Eobin  Hood  was,  Maid  Marian  sat  apart  in  her  bower 
surrounded  by  flowers,  without  joining  in  any  of  the  sports.  The 
expense  of  Robin  Hood's  temporary  dwelling  seems  laughably  small 
in  the  coinage  of  our  day,  but  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  insignifi- 
cant then.  It  is  recorded  in  the  parish  account  of  Saint  Helen's 
at  Abingdon,  where  under  the  date  1566  there  occurs,  'Payde  for 
setting  up  Robin  Hoode's  bower — eighteen  pence.' 

But  Robin  Hood  figured  in  finer  merry-makings  than  those 
on  village  greens  or  in  city  streets.  Henry  VIII.  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  was,  as  everyone  knows,  excessively  fond  of  sports  and 
pageants.  On  a  memorable  May-day  one  was  prepared  to  his 
especial  liking  by  two  hundred  officers  of  his  guards,  headed  by 
their  captain.  The  king  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  attended  by 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  were  riding  early  towards 
Shooter's  Hill,  when  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  to  halt 
before  Robin  Hood  and  his  numerous  band.  His  Majesty  was  first 
diverted  by  two  discharges  of  arrows  :  and  then  the  chief,  advanc- 
ing, welcomed  the  king  to  his  dominions,  and  courteously  invited 
him  to  see  how  his  '  merrie  men '  lived.  The  long  train  of  nobles 
followed  gaily  into  the  depths  of  the  wood  below  the  hill ;  and 
there  they  reached  an  immense  tent  covered  with  green  boughs 
and  blossoms.  The  woodland  chief  invited  them  to  enter  and 
partake  of  venison  and  wine — all  that  he  could  oflFer.  Going  in, 
they  found  a  large  hall,  a  banqueting  chamber,  and  another  room 
beyond ;  and  after  liaving  enjoyed  the  feast  prepared  for  them, 
thoy  mounted  again  and  rode  away.  At  some  distance  from  the 
wood  two  of  the  revellers,  dressed  as  ladies,  met  them  riding,  and 
accompanied  them  back  to  Greenwich. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  as  this  story  runs,  the  purpose  of  the 
morning  ride  was  a  maying  expedition  to  the  high   grounds  of 
Kent.     But  the  Court  at  Greenwich  was  not  the  first  to  condescend 
to  the  rural  pleasures  of  bringing  home  the  may ;    there  is  & 
glimpse  of  the  custom  even  in  the  Death  of  Arthur.     '  Now,'  says 
the  old  romance,  '  it  befele  in  the  moneth  of  lusty  May  that  Queen 
Guenever  called  unto  her  the  Knyghts  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
gave  them  warning  that  early  in  the  morning  she  should  ride  on 
maying  into  the  woods  and  fields  beside  Westminster.'     Moreover, 
the  '  knyghts '  were  to  be  dressed  in  green,  each  was  to  ride  with 
a  lady  behind  him,  and  esquires  and  yeomen  were  to  follow. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  May-fair  was  flourishing,  one  of  the 
old  institutions  of  the  month.  The  centre  of  the  fair  was  the 
market -house,  where  buying  and  selling  went  on  rapidly  and  noisily? 
while  dramatic  entertainments  were  given  in  the  rooms  overhead. 
Outside  the  building  various  games  prevailed :  skittles,  bowling, 
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nmning,  grinning  for  a  hat,  and  the  numerous  other  reSned  Bports 
of  *  Merrie  England ; '  while  stalls  were  erected  with  booths  and 
teots  for  acrobats  and  jugglers ;  and  vendors  of  cheap  trifles,  cry- 
ing their  ivarea  loudly,  pushed  about  among  the  crowd.  There 
was  the  noted  gingerbread  seller,  whose  popidar  name  was '  Tiddy- 
do!,'  taken  from  the  doggerel  with  which  he  attracted  attention. 
He  made  himself  remarkable  by  wearing  a  rich  suit  of  white 
adorned  with  gold-lace,  white  stockings,  and  a  large  apron,  the 
only  BJgn  of  his  vocation.  The  ever-watchful  eye  of  Hogarth 
did  not  pass  him  over,  and  in  the  last  of  the  famous  '  Idle 
Prentice'  series,  the  execution  at  Tyburn,  Tiddy-dol  appears 
holding  up  a  piece  of  gingerbread.  May-fair  was  discountenanced 
and  ceased  after  a  time,  when  the  residents  in  Piccadilly  objected 
to  the  noise. 

At  that  period  the  celebration  of  May  in  London,  though 
declining,  was  not  quite  forgotten.  Even  when  the  printers'  annual 
banquet  at  Stationers'  Hall  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  two  classes 
kept  up  the  festival  in  their  own  way — the  milkmaids  and  the 
Bweeps.  The  latter  divided  into  companies,  and,  boasting  decora- 
tions of  tinsel,  marched  and  danced  through  the  streets,  rattling 
tbeir  shovels  aud  brushes.  Amongst  them  was  '  Jack-in-the- 
green,'  a  man  under  a  monster  extinguisher  made  of  green  boughs. 
The  old  writers  dwell  more  pleasantly  on  the  sight  of  the  busom 
inilkmaidii,  who  one  by  one  paraded  Westminster  and  the  suburbs, 
each  dressed  in  her  holiday  finery,  and  followed  by  her  cow  adorned 
Vith  garlands  and  ribbons. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  milkmaids  and  the  may 
Kem  to  have  been  associated  everywhere.  In  country  places 
there  was  a  regular  milkmaids'  festival,  when  the  girls  must  have 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  walk  or  join  in  the  dance  with  their 
cans,  balanced  on  tbeir  heads,  sui-rounded  by  clashing  silver  cups. 
Later  on  this  custom  was  changed,  and  tankardi^,  cups,  and  salvers, 
borrowed  for  the  occasion,  were  piled  in  an  immense  pyramid  and 
carried  from  house  to  house,  the  bearers  soliciting  coppers. 

In  every  coimty  and  district  the  practices  for  the  day  differed, 
though  all  were  characterized  by  the  same  spirit.  At  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  the  north,  Temple  Sowerby,  there  was  a  very 
curious  custom.  A  number  of  people  would  assemble  on  the 
Tillage  green,  and,  sitting  in  a  circle,  tell  tales.  Several  prizes  were 
to  be  awarded— a  grindstone,  and  whetstones  of  various  qualities. 
But  the  entire  merit  of  the  stories  was  to  consist  in  their  extrava- 
gance, and  the  tale  at  once  the  most  amusing  and  utterly  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  or  possibility  was  considered  the  best.  There 
ia  an  anecdote  told  in  Temple  Sowerby  of  the  result  of  oue  of  these 
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trials  of  ingenuity.     When  the  storytellers  were  in  the  height 
their  fun,  a  carriage  appeared  on  the  road,  the  occupant  being  tb 
bishop  then  occupying  the  see  of  Carlisle.    He  stopped  the  carriag< 
and  requested  to  know  what  was  taking  place  on  the  green.     On 
of  the  storytellers  very  readily  came  forward  and  described  th 
game.     The  bishop  was  shocked  at  such  a  practice  of  deceit,  an 
expressed  himself  strongly  and  at  length  upon  the  subject,  declar 
ing  it  to  be  a  most  vicious  invention,  that  would  surely  resul 
in  evil,  and  concluding  with  the  words, '  For  my  part,  I  never  tol 
a  lie  in  my  life.'     The  moment  they  were  uttered  the  storytelle 
came  running  with  the  first  prize,  the  grindstone,  and  introdu 
it  forcibly  into  his  carriage. 

But  even  the  latest  of  these  customs,  with  all  their  attendant 
fun  and  harmless  pleasure,  are  now  only  to  be  remembered  by  th 
oldest  amongst  us.     There  was  something  bright  and  refreshing  i 
their  simplicity ;  that  is  the  most  common  impression  given 
the  minds  of  those  who  hear  of  the  old  times  or  see  the  relics 
them  that  are  left.     Thus  Washington  Irving  could  scarcely 
words  to  express  his  delight,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
May-pole — a  venerable  one  near  Chester  on  the  banks  of  the 


Quickly  his  vivid  imagination  brought  living  figures  into  view^  ; 
until,  looking  down  on  the  green  slopes  of  Cheshire,  he  fancied  h  e 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Arcadia  itself.  So  can  we  too  be  non_  e 
the  less  happy  for  a  thought  now  and  then  of  the  merry  days  gon  e 
by ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  have  to  create  May-pol 
sunny  slopes  and  all,  out  of  our  fertile  fancy.  So,  farewell 
them!  The  oft-expressed  desire  of  seeing  old  heads  on  you 
shoulders  may  be  gratified  in  course  of  time;  but  who  would  n 
wish  to  reverse  the  words  ?  Who  does  not  regret  most  hearti 
that,  for  one  day  at  least  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fivi 
we  cannot  have,  as  our  forefathers  had,  young  heads  on  ol 
shoulders  ? 

M.    E.   ATTEBIDOB. 
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BY  E.    LYNN   LINTON. 

I^fAN's  place  in  nature  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  defined.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  '  is  descended  from  a  hairy  quadruped,  fur- 
tlished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in  its  habits,' 
ftnd  that  he  ^  still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  indelible  stamp  of  his 
lowly  origin,'  he  is  the  best  thing  that  we  know ;  and  when  we 
Ebrmulate  a  Grod  we  are  obliged  to  make  him  a  man.  It  is  the 
Pather,  the  Savioiu:,  to  whom  we  pray,  not  to  abstract  Force — 
which,  however,  is  the  sign  of  the  power  by  which  we  live ;  it  is 
Kuan  whom  we  worship  in  his  ideal,  man  whom  we  credit  with  the 
possibilities  of  godhead  and  the  attainment  of  absolute  perfection ; 
not  gravitation,  electricity,  nor  yet  the  protoplastic  cell.  This, 
'^hen,  is  his  place,  in  spite  of  his  descent—  the  highest  expression 
of  embodied  intelligence  knovm  to  us ;  in  his  perfection,  according 
"to  his  ideal,  a  God. 

And  woman  ?     Up  to  this  time  civilized  society  has  been  for 
iiie  most  part  founded  on  the  principles  that  the  greater  includes 
t.he  less,  that  two  halves  make  one  whole,  and  that  man  has  meant 
also  woman.     Sex  has  b^en  looked  on  as  complement,  not  anta- 
gonism ;  and  the  laws  regulating  the  division  of  labour  and  the 
appointment  of  duties  have  rested  on  the  recognition  of  differences, 
and  the  belief  that  by  those  differences  and  their  free  exercise  we 
come  to  harmony.     Man  has  been  man  and  woman  woman,  and 
hybrids  have  not  been  encouraged.     But  we  have  changed  all  that 
now.     Tired  of  the  xminteresting  division  made  by  nature  and 
society  into  well-defined  men  and  women,  a  third  sex  is  rising  into 
social  being ;  and  we  have  to  find  a  name  and  place  for  those  odd 
men-women,  those  creatures  of  indeterminate  class,  who  are  planting 
their  feet  in  the  middle  distance  between  the  two  extremes,  calling 
loudly  on  men  and  gods  to  witness  their  daring — and  their  trans- 
formation. 

Ketaining  nothing  of  the  one  sex  but  its  form,  gaining  nothing 
of  the  other  but  its  rough-hewn  licence  and  abandonment  of  in- 
convenient delicacy,  these  men-women  are  the  analogues  of  those 
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queer  compounds  which  make  the  despair  of  BciontlBc  claEsiGers. 
How  can  we  call  tbem  women  wljen  they  have  rejected  as  the  sign 
of  their  shame  every  mental  and  moral  attribute  by  which  women 
have  hitherto  been  known,  and  for  which  they  have  been  loved? 
but  how  are  they  men  when  they  have  nothing  of  the  bodily 
strength,  the  mental  power,  the  logical  faculty  by  which  these 
govern  and  make  themselves  respected  ?  What  can  we  saj 
to  women  who  voluntarily  fling  themselves  into  ciroumst«ices 
where  they  know  that  they  will  lose  their  tenderness,  their 
modesty,  their  unselfishness,  their  devotion  ?  who  voluntarily 
renounce  all  the  sweetnesses  of  womanhood,  persistently  deride 
its  characteristic  virtues,  and  spurn  its  appointed  duties  ?  who  see 
in  life  only  an  arena  where  victory  is  to  the  strongest,  Mid 
where  '  each  for  himself  is  a  cry  that  makes  a  louder  echo  than 
those  old-fashioned  versicles  about  doing  unto  others  as  we  noM 
they  should  do  unto  us,  and  in  honour  preferring  one  another! 
What  can  we  say  to  them  when  they  think  womanly  unselfishnffii 
a  mark  of  raean-spiritedness  ?  motherly  affection  a  mere  aninud 
instinct,  shared  with  the  brutes,  and  not  ranking  higher  than  that 
of  the  brutes  ?  maidenly  modesty  a  confession  of  mental  inferiority 
taught  by  long  ages  of  oppression  by  tyrant  man,  and  which  it  is 
incumbent,  on  the  Emancipated  lo  throw  off  without  delay,  ss  a 
slave  throws  off  his  fetters,  a  prisoner  escapes  from  his  cell? 
Where  place  them — those  women  who,  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
study  anatomy  and  pathology  side  by  side  with  young  men,  and 
who  hold  the  fact  that  they  feel  neither  shame  nor  repugnaiiM 
a  proof  of  their  superiority  to  prejudice,  not  of  their  callouso® 
to  womanly  delicacy  and  their  abandonment  of  self-respect  ? — those 
women  who  are  ready  to  discuss  in  public  the  moat  revolting  sui>- 
jeets,  and  to  handle  without  disguise  the  most  delicate  details?— 
those  women  whose  highest  ambition  it  is  to  be  notorious,  Bnd  W 
whom  the  quiet  modesties,  the  unobtrusive  usefulness  of  honK) 
are  the  ultimates  to  which  dreariness  and  degradation  can  go' 
Can  we  call  them  women  in  one  single  spiritual  or  mental  etsB^ 
tiai  ? — and  as  little  men ! 

Let  us  look  frankly  at  the  demands  made  by  women  at  tii* 
present  time  and  confess  what  it  is  that  they  want.  In  poiot  of 
fact  they  want  everything ;  to  keep  what  they  have  and  to  take 
what  they  have  not ;  to  have  a  clear  stage,  with  favour  supa^ 
added.  Their  very  physical  constitution  puts  them  on  a  diffeiaot 
plane  from  that  whereon  men  stand  ;  and  by  the  necessity  lyin? 
in  nerves  and  muscles  they  must  have  the  soft  places  reserved  fc 
them.  When  they  say  that  they  want  to  try  their  chances  with 
men,  they  mean  that  these  last  are  to  retire  when 
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their  way ;  for  they  know  that  in  n.  fair  hand-to-band  fight  they 
nmst  needs  be  worsted.  Let  us  take  the  medical  profession, 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  craze  among  women  tn  assume, 
and  see  wliat  this  comes  to  pracficaUv :  simply  to  their  having 
the  pick  of  the  profession  ;  that  is,  those  branches  undertaken  in 
those  places  where  there  is  the  minimum  of  bodily  fatigue,  of  ex- 
posure, of  hard  work,  for  the  maximum  of  pay.  What  woman 
would  be  capable  of  undertaking  a  rough  country  practice  such  aa 
knocks  up  even  strong  men  after  a  time?  Imagine  an  ordinary 
lady — and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  all  oin-  lady-doctora 
will  be  abnormally  strong — imagine  a  woman  of  ordinary  phy- 
riqae  called  suddenly  to  a  mining  accident  or  to  one  of  her  own 
more  special  '  cases,'  riding  nine  or  ten  miles  over  a  bleak  moor 
on  a  dark  night  in  midwinter,  with  the  wind  and  the  rain  driving 
furiously  against  her,  and  the  night  so  black  that  she  cannot  see 
a  hand's  breadth  before  her.  The  thing  would  be  impossible  j 
bat  it  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  as  every  country  practitioner 
can  testify.  Yet  it  is  these  rough  coimtry  practices  which  bo 
often  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  something  better,  and  by  a  turn 
at  which,  for  a  time,  so  many  good  men  iiave  been  made.  It  will 
be  a  dreary  outlook  however,  and  scarcely  a  fair  division,  if,  sup- 
posing that  this  craze  takes  root,  the  men  are  obliged  to  remain 
content  with  the  rough  places  of  the  profession,  to  keep  the  former 
stepping-stones  as  their  permanent  position,  and  to  forego  all 
the  easier  forms  of  practice  because  the  women  have  appropriated 
them.  Yet  it  must  come  to  this,  if  it  comes  to  anything  at  all ; 
for  women  would,  as  a  rule,  find  a  home  practice,  with  all  the  helps 
of  carriages  and  fixed  hours  for  consultation,  as  much  as  their 
"health  could  bear  ;  and  to  put  them  into  ruder  harness  would  be 
to  annihilate  them  altogether. 

So  in  the  legal  profession.  Could  they  undertake  the  more 
intricate  cases  where  the  evidence  is  hard  to  obtain,  and  involves 
difficult  journeys  and  perhaps  dangerous  manceuvres  ;  those  which 
deal  with  the  revolting  details  of  hideous  crimes ;  those  which 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  chicanery  and  falsehood  even  for  the 
jnet  cause  ?  Would  calling  herself  a  lawyer  deprive  a  woman  of 
her  womanhood ;  and  should  we  like  to  see  our  mothers,  our 
sisters,  our  daughters,  our  wives,  plunge  their  arms  up  to  the 
elbows  in  filth  such  as  no  honest  gentlewoman  should  touch  with 
her  little  finger  ?  Woirid  there  be  one  nature  for  the  professional 
ride  of  her,  another  for  the  domestic  and  womanly  ? — for  though 
we  must  grant  this  to  men,  can  we  seriously  propose  to  create  a 
race  of  women  who  shall  be  devil's  advocates  in  the  law  courts, 
ssd  saintly  ladies,  trae  wives,  noble  moilieis,  b,\.  Vcnn^*^    IVe 
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thing  may  be  tried.  Two  ladies  of  whom  we  wish  to  speak  witi 
all  respect  are  working  now  at  lawyers'  work  in  a  quiet  and  ua— 
obtruaive  way ;  but  in  view  of  the  impossibilities  attending  ac"^ 
equal    division  of  legal  labour,   women  as  lawyers  would  have=^ 

simply  the  lucrative  and  easy  chamber  practice,  just  as,  when  doc 

tors,  they  must  have  the  lucrative  and  easy  town  practice ;  and  thi;    --h 
is  what  they  really  mean  and  desire  when   they  talk  of  studyi 
for  the  law,  and  of  becoming  physicians  and  lawyers  by  act  oB 
official  registration. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  possibl^^w 
results  of  any  social  changes  whatsoever  ;  that  things  tnu.st  worV^ — ^ 
themselves  clear ;  and  that  ideas  which  are  in  the  air  nmst  ge^~  t 
themselves  put  into  shape  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  eipericnw^—,, 

which  alone  can  determine  their  quality.     '  If  this  counsel  or  thi a 

work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought.     But  if  it  be  of  God,  ii^^^ 

cannot  overthrow  it.'     If  there  is  any  \itality  in  the  movemen t 

by  which  women  seek  to  possess  themselves  of  the  work  hithert—  i  i 
held  distinctive  to  men,  it  is  only  right  that  it  should  have  it^  op^^ 
portunity  of  growth  and  development;  and  the  opponents  ar^^** 
simply  Mrs.  Partington  over  again.  True  enough  ;  but  just  n  * 
we  may  be  sorry  t-o  see  a  coal  mine  opened  in  a  beautiful  anc  1 
secluded  valley,  to  see  a  trout  stream  muddied  and  poisoned  wit^^Bi 
the  refuse  of  dye  works,  to  know  that  our  old  home  is  to  b— -* 
knocked  down  to  make  way  for  a  railway  station  or  tea  gardei 
BO  we  may  grieve  to  see  the  destruction  of  our  beautiful  ideal  oB 
womanhood ;  and  in  place  of  the  beings  hitherto  reverenced  ant  " 
worshipped,  be  given  a  race  wherein  is  neither  beauty  nor  grace-  -^^^ 
neither  tenderness  to  bless  nor  unselfialmess  to  help  those  to  whonr:^^^ 
until  now  they  have  been  guides  to  the  highest  good,  and  givers  0^*^^ 
the  deepest  happiness. 

Also — again  one  of  the  things  which  it  will  be  said  may  b^^^ 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves — as  every  man  theoretically  reprt—     "" 
senta  a  family  and  every  woman  represents  only  herself,  the  greatei^^^ 
the  number  of  women  who  invade  the  professional  provinces  o^^* 
men,  the  fewer  the  number  of  men  who  can  find  employment,  and— - 
the  fewer  the  marriages  to  be  made.     The  demand  for  an  enlarged- 
area   of  women's   work   has   arisen   from   the   very  fact   of  the 
increasing  paucity  of  marriage,  by  wliich  women  are  not   sup- 
ported, as  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  men's  work.     But  if  the  already 
insufficient  offices  for  men  are  made  still  more  insufficient  by  the 
invasion  of  women,  the  vicious  circle  will  repeat   itself  to  as 
indefinite  extent,  and  the  evil  will  increase  with   the  very  efforbi 
made  to  diminish  it.     Like   a   falsehood   which   helps   for   dia 
moment  but  ruins  for  the  future,  such  abnormal  and,  i 
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been  accustomed  to  hold  them,  such  mmatural  conditions  of  life 
11^7  do  good  to  the  individual  and  for  the  immediate  present ; 
but  they  will  destroy  the  balance  of  things  as  now  existing,  if 
adopted  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  and  we  shall  have  to  make  a 
new  order  of  society  altogether,  composed  as  we  have  said  of  men, 
women,  and  the  indeterminate  third  sex — women  by  their  form, 
men  by  their  manner  of  life;  women  by  their  weakness,  men  by 
their  audacity ;  women  by  their  rashness,  men  by  their  hardness. 
Per  this  is  true  and  admits  of  no  denial — that  the  women  who 
do  join  the  world's  fight  come  out  of  it  more  fatally  damaged  than 
the  men,  and  are  made  infinitely  harder  than  are  the  men. 

The  modem  woman  of  indefinite  classification  demands  also 
two  other  things :  mixed  schools  where  the  masculine  ardour  of 
the  rougher  sex  is  to  be  tamed  into  so  much  gentleness  as  shall 
permit  the  weaker  to  share  not  only  learning  but  amusements ; 
^^d  the  natural  consequence,  leave  to  work  side  by  side  with  men. 
Such  work,  taken  from  the  portion  hitherto  meted  out  to  men, 
^^  has  been  already  assigned  her,  does  not  please  the  concrete 
^4lvocate  of  Woman's  Bights.     She  finds  it  ill-paid,  dull,  mono- 
tonous, unintellectual ;   and  not  content  with  the  Post  Office,  so 
faj*  as  she  has  it,  holds  out  her  hands  for  more,  knocking  at  the 
^oors  of  Somerset  House,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  indeed  demand- 
ixig  clerkships  at  all  four  comers.     Clerkships  1     According  to  the 
Ooncrete  advocate  the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  the  admission  of 
young  women  of  tender  years  and  pretty  faces  into  the  offices 
Mrhere  young  men  are  supposed  to  work  but  in  reality  idle,  but 
'Where,  according  to  her,  the  women,  when  they  are  their  fellow- 
olerks,  will  charm  them  into  industry  and  indoctrinate  them  into 
^  higher  law  of  life  and  nobler  views  of  morality.     If  only  they 
oould  get  these  clerkships  all  would  be  well,  she  thinks — clerkships 
Bide  by  side  with  men,  as  of  the  same  race  of  beings  as  themselves, 
^work  abolishing  all  silly  distinctions  of  sex,  and  the  worker  swal- 
lowing up  the  woman.     We  know  of  nothing  which  the  out-and- 
ont  advocates  of  this  radical  change  In  woman's  place  in  nature 
and  society  shrink  from  as  the   ad  abaurduni  of  their  theory. 
Even  soldiers  and  sailors — if  women  could  be  found  strong  enough 
physically,  and  mentally  desirous  of  fulfilling  these  functions- 
even  these  let  them  be,  if  so  minded.     All  the  same  they  make 
wild  complaints  if  men  take  up  any  of  their  own  dropped  work, 
and  do  it  better ;  and  they  allow  there  an  ad  abaurdum.     The 
most  extreme  advocate  of  woman's  right  to  do  any  part  whatever 
of  the  ordinary  work  of  man,  if  she  has  the  will  and  the  power, 
would  probably  hesitate  were  it  proposed  to  place  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  fond  of  babies  and  well  qualified  for  his  office,  as 
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head  nurse  in  the  estiiblishment  of  a  young  wife  and  mother.  She 
would  probably,  Imt  we  are  not  quite  sure,  see  there  the  impro- 
priety and  the  impttssibility  of  mixed  functioaa  j  thoiigh  she 
aees  none  in  her  own  desire  to  share  in  the  work  of  man,  aud  to 
forget  her  sex — or  remember  it — -in  his  office.  For  herself  she 
demands  that  there  shall  be  no  restriction  on  capacity,  no  limit 
to  the  possibilitiea  of  doing  work  or  holding  jilace.  That  person, 
she  says,  who  can  do  the  thing  best  ia  the  one  who  ought  to  di>  it, 
sex  notwithstanding ;  but  we  find  her  reversing  in  her  own  favour 
the  homely  old  adage,  aud  denying  an  equal  division  of  saitw 
from  her  own  boat, 

And  also  we  find  her,  with  the  queer  illogicality  of  her  Ki, 
treating  it  as  a  matter  of  supreme  hardship  and  oppression  when 
a  wonoan  is  obliged  to  work,  and  speaking  of  field  '  hands,'  and 
the  like,  with  the  angry  pity  with  which  she  would  speak  of  slava 
unrighteously  coerced.  But  she  does  not  remember  that  the 
world  of  mind  and  morals  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  matter; 
and  that  the  degradation  to  which  the  rough  work  of  men  with 
men  reduces  women  in  mining  and  certain  agricultural  districts,  hiu 
and  will  liave  its  analogue  in  the  mental  and  moral  deterioration 
that  will  inevitably  follow  on  the  professional  rivalry  of  womea 
with  men,  and  their  close  conflict  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Woaiffl 
will  not  come  out  of  that  struggle  unharmed.  Those  who  expect 
that  it  will  make  no  difference  had  better  go  and  st.udy  the  saW 
kind  of  thing  under  its  material  form,  in  the  districts  where  lal^ 
and  women  all  work  in  concert  together,  and  where  the  1»* 
function  fulfilled  by  the  wile  is  that  of  house-keeper  and  dispenff** 
— as  the  last  function  fulfilled  by  the  mother  is  that  of  nurse  a«»^ 
care-taker  of  her  children. 

How    mucli    of    this   desire   to  share    in    the   lives    of  m^* 
is  simple  weariness  at  the  uneventful  calm  of  celibacy  ?  how  muc-'^ 
curiosity — the  desire  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  men's  lives,  and  1^^ 
see  what  they  are  in  their  business,  their  pleasures,  their  amuse— ^ 
ments— in  all  those  parts  of  their  existence  hitherto  transacted  ou^^ 
of  the  sight  of  women  ?   Womea  know  men  only  in  their  relation  Ur 
themselves — as  fathers  and  husbands,  brothers,  lovers,  and  drawing- 
room  guests.     But  they  know  that  all  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  a 
man's  life :  and  they  want  to  know  the  rest.  Which  means  one  of  two 
things— increased  licence,  or  tlie  creation  of  a  third  sex.    They  have 
the  choice;  but  it  is  impossible  that  girls  brought  up  in  boys' 
schools,  and  young  women  associated  with   men  in  tlieir  work, 
should  remain  such  as  they  are  now.     They  must  of  uecessitr 
develope  into  Victoria  WoodhulLs,  or  into  moral  and  social  amaaona : 
and  of  the  two  it  is  hard  to  say  which  would  be  the  worse. 
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No  one  wants  our  English  women    to   be    bidden    bebind 

jalousies  or  to  be  treated  simply  as  tbe  wives  and  motbers  of  men ; 

tbat  is  as  adjuncts  to  bis  life  only,  not  individuals  on  tbeir  own 

account.     But  all  candid  confessors  of  buman  nature  as  it  is  and 

always  bas  been,  must  allow  tbat  tbe  indiscriminate  mixing  up 

of  the  two  sexes  in  tbeir  studies  and  pursuits — tbe  indiscriminate 

interchange  of  functions  demanded  by  tbe  Advanced  Woman,  would 

be,  if  it  obtained,  tbe  most  disastrous  revolution  which  the  world  hai 

yet  seen.     This  human  nature  of  ours  must  change  radically  from 

what  it  is  now  if  oiu*  young  boys  and  girls  may  be  launched. 

into    tbe   world    without  the   surveillance   or   control  of    tLeir 

elders  while  tbe  passions  are  strong,  the  fancy  active,  and  tbe 

reason  weak.     Unless  indeed  passion  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  best 

thing  known  to  us ;  or  failing  this,  tlie  creation  of  a  third  sex 

^herein   humanity   bas  reverted   to   some  of  the   conditions   of 

the    earliest  developments.     But  as  one  of    the   plainest  facts 

ill    physical  nature  is   that  the  higher  the  organism  the  more 

^^mplete  the  differentiation  between  the  sexes,  we  can  scarcely 

^Hink  tbat  we  are  advancing  the  moral  or  social  condition  of  the 

^orld  by  mixing  up  men  and  women  in   one  indistinguishable 

i^Xass  of  functions,  offices,  and  duties;  wherein  mental  characteristics, 

Morals,  and  personal  habits   are  all  identical  the  one  with  the 

^tiher,  and  men  and  women  are  really  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  a 

^^atter  of  supreme  indiflference  which  is  which. 

It  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  women  ought  to  be  infinitely 
letter  educated  than  they  are,  taught  juster  methods  of  reasoning 
^Hd  a  greater  regard  for  facts.     Their  schools  have  been  for  the 
^^lost  part  establishments  where  the  blind  have  led  the  blind,  and 
ignorance  has  taught  folly — with  the  result  certain  to  follow  in  such 
^^ase  :  the  ditch  and  the  thorn  hedge  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey  1 
^ut  when  women  rage  passionately  against  the  injustice  of  their 
Own  ignorance,  they  never  seem  to  remember  that  it  is  they  them- 
selves who  have  willed  it  so.     It  is  not  the  fathers  who  choose  the 
schools  for  tbeir  daughters — not  governors  who  draw  up  the  pro- 
gramme of  what  is  to   be  taught  there — not  men  who  decide 
that  what  boys  can  attain  only  by  long  years  of  close  applicar 
lion  girls  may  knock  oflF  by  a  few  months'  *  classes ' — nor  yet  men 
who  think  it  indelicate  for  a  woman  to  teach  a  girl  the  mosi 
ordinary,  tbe  most  necessary  facts  iu  physiology  on  the  one  hand, 
but  who  send  her  into  the  dissecting  room  with  a  crowd  of  youths 
on  the  other.     Whatever  girls'  schools  may   have   been,  women 
alone  have  made  and  ordered  them.     It  is  women  who  mould  and 
r^^late  tbe  lives  of  women  ;  and  if  tbe  answer  is,  Motbers  make 
their  girls  what  men  desire  them  to  be ;  is  there  not  a  counter 
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reply :  Are  not  all  men  the  sons  of  women  ?    The  miBerable  thi 
called  a  polite  education  has  been  and  is  emphatically  the  worl 
of  women ;  that  more  miserable  thing  called  a  fine  lady  is  stiLl 

more  emphatically  her  work  and  creation ;  and  the  fast  woman 

the  girl  of  the  period — is  by  no  means  the  work  of  man's  hands  ox- 
brain.  But  with  all  this  cry  for  education,  the  higher  teachin 
formulated  and  offered  of  late  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  b; 
women  for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  for  the  practical  use  of  whicln. 
it  may  be  hereafter.  Women  as  d  rule  do  not  care  for  knowledge  qucL 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary  they  prefer  ignorance.  There  is  no'fc 
a  sentimental  craze,  not  a  superstitious  fancy,  not  an  unworkable 
crotchet,  which  does  not  count  its  women  advocates  by  hundredLe 
where  its  men  supporters  are  in  units ;  and  their  attitude  towarcLfi 
science  and  free-thought  generally  is  lamentable.  The  ver^ 
shriekers  who  have  shaken  their  skirts  at  all  the  restraints  of  se^ 
have  not  emancipated  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  illogicsU 
crotchets  and  weak  superstitions — rather  the  contrary ;  and  mox-< 
than  one  subject  could  be  named  on  which  they  have  shown  theocs.- 
selves  totally  unable  to  reason,  to  reflect,  and  good  only  fior 
hysterics  all  round.  The  vexed  question  of  the  equality  of  ttm  e 
sexes  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  the  Emancipated  handle  with 
uncertain  touch.  They  take  that  equality  to  mean  absolute  lik 
ness ;  identity,  not  pjirallelism ;  with  the  casting  vote  in  their 
favour.  Starting  with  ihe  assumption  that  man's  life  should 
regulated  according  to  their  views,  not  according  to  his 
and  that  what  they  think  the  best  thing  is  as  a  matter  of 
Q.E.D.,  they  allow  no  freedom  to  him  which  they  cannot 
and  would  cut  down  all  those  masculine  privileges  which  socieK^  J 
and  nature  have  denied  to  women.  They  grant  no  sex  in  moral 
they  say,  nor  even  in  physical  enjoyments ;  and  what  they 
halve  they  will  not  give.  The  women  who  *  will  not  allow  smokiiL 
in  the  house  unless  they  smoke  too ' — who  are  aggrieved  by 
husbands'  billiards,  whist,  club  dinners  and  the  like — ^the  wom( 
who  are  more  the  possessors  of  their  husbands  than  those  husband[-  ^ 
are  the  possessors  of  them — they  are  not  the  exceptions  in  England  » 
they  are  the  rule ;  and  marriage  means  for  the  most  part  an  instC  ^" 
tution  designed  specially  for  woman's  happiness,  woman's  sway^^ 
woman's  supremacy — with  man  coming  in  for  his  personal  thirds ;  £ 
he  can  get  them  through  her  generous  allowance. 

With  all  these  extravagant  assumptions,  women  have  their  own 
place  both  in  nature  and  society;  a  place  l>eautiful,  important ^ 
ennobling,  and   delightftil,  if  they  would  but  think  so,  if  they 
would  but  care  to  make  it  so.     But  with  the  curse  of  discontent 
resting  on  them  from  the  beginning,  they  prefer  to  spoil  the  work 
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of  men  rather  than  to  try  and  perfect  their  own.     Say,  of  their  own 
special  work,  what  is  perfected  to  such  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
as  -warrants  their  leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself  while  they  go  to 
"  manipulate   something  else?     The   servant   question   in   all   its 
brandies  annoys  and  harasses  everyone;   but  this,  essentially  a 
woman's  question,  a  circumstance  of  that  part  of  life  which  is 
organized,  administered,  and  for  the  larger  proportion  fulfilled  by 
women,  is  confessedly  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  disorder,  paralleled  by 
none  other  of  our  social  arrangements.   The  extravagance  of  living, 
of  dress,  of   appointments,  which    is  one    part  of  the    servant 
disorder — because  maids,  being  women,  will  trick  themselves  out  in 
finery  to  attract  as  much  admiration  as  their  mistresses ;  and  men, 
being  animals,  will  gorge  where  their  masters  feast — whence  do 
these  come  save  from  women,  rulers  of  society,  regulators  of  modes 
^d  fashions  as  they  are  ?     Do  the  husbands  order  the  dinners  or 
decide  on  the  length  of  the  train  and  the  fashion  of  the  dress  ? 
If  the  ladies  of  England  chose  that  the  rule  of  life  should  be  one 
^f  noble  simplicity,  beautiful,  artistic,  full  of  meaning  and  delight, 
^he  false  ornament  and  meretricious  excess  with  which  we  are 
Overweighted  now  would  fall  from  us,  and  the  servant  question 
^tnoDg  others  would  get  itself  put  straight.     It  is  a  matter  of 
fashion,  not  necessity,  and  the  "niot  (Tordre  comes  from  above. 
«ut  where  is  the  spirit  of  organization,  the  resolution  to  meet 
difficulties,  the  courage  of  self-control,  through  which  alone  great 
Movements  are  made  and  great  reforms  led  ?     The  women  who 
^^ant  to  influence  the  councils  of  the  empire,  to  have  a  voice  in 
^Iie  making  of  laws  which  are  to  touch  and  reconcile  contending 
interests,  to  help  in  the  elucidation  of  difficult  points,  the  admin- 
istration of  doubtful  cases,  see  the  servants  standing  in  a  dis- 
organized mob  at  the  gates  of  the  social  temple,  and  are  unable  to 
suggest  anything    whereby   they  may  be  reduced  to  order  and 
oontent.     But  at  the  same  time  the  women  who  complain  of  their 
own  stunted  lives,  and  who  demand  leave  to  share  the  lives  and 
privileges  of  men,  deny  the  right  of  their  maids  to  live  up  to  a 
liigber  standard  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  and  hold 
the  faith  that  service  should  mean  practically  servitude. 

Again,  they  complain  of  the  gluttony,  the  idleness,  drunken- 
ness and  immorality  generally  of  men,  but  profess  themselves 
unable  to  see  their  way  to  an  establishment  of  maids  under  strict 
matronly  surveillance.  This,  however,  is  what  a  certain  nobleman 
of  sense  and  spirit  caused  to  be  organized  in  his  own  household  ; 
with  complete  success  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  absolute 
need  for  house  menservants ;  and  all  the  work  which  women  cannot 
do,  BOoh  as  window-cleaning,  wall-cleaning,  &c.,  may  be  done  by 

VOL.  XXIX       no,  CX7.  K  fek. 
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charmen  instead  of  charwomen.  True,  there  are  certain  oflBces  in 
country  houses  which  would  require  special  arrangementa  to  be 
performed  with  propriety  by  women.  There  axe  the  baths  to  be 
prepared  for  the  sportsmen  before  dinner,  coming  in  £rom  their 
day's  hunting  or  shooting;  boots  and  leathers  to  clean;  andjo 
on ;  but  these  might  all  be  done  by  the  charmen  aforesaid,  whik 
the  lighter  parts  could  be  left  to  the  maids.  Anything  which 
would  free  our  houses  from  the  hateful  incubus  now  resting  (m 
them  of  a  small  army  of  able-bodied  men  dawdling  about  the  halls 
and  antechambers,  would  be  a  blessing ;  besides  opening  a  kgiti- 
mate  door  for  woman's  work  of  far  greater  value  than  the  clerkdiip^ 
of  which  she  is  so  fain.  The  dangers  of  households  composed  only 
of  women  lie  in  the  double  fact  that  mistresses  are  tyrannical  and 
that  maids  are  insubordinate.  Men  will  not  stand  being  what  is 
called  '  put  upon ; '  but  then  they  do  their  work  in  most  cases  from 
a  certain  professional  pride,  if  from  no  higher  motive.  Womei, 
on  the  contrary,  allow  themselves  to  be  ill-treated  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  they  do  not  do  what  they  ought  to  do»  and 
are  often  tiresome,  disobedient,  ill-tempered  and  without  profe»- 
sional  pride. 

Mistresses  complain  of  the  coarseness  and  inaptness  of  the 
ordinary  maid ;  but  the  converse  idea  of  a  lady  help  frightens  them* 
That  spirit  of  domination,  that  subtle  vein  of  cruelty,  so  often 
belonging  to  weak  creatures,  which  makes  women  the  hardest  task- 
masters over  slaves,  still  clings  to  them  even  in  a  free  countiy,  and 
their  motto  is,  Grrasping,  not  giving.     The  daughter  of  the  house 
maintains  that  the  elemental  barriers  of  nature,  written  in  sex,  have 
no  virtue  as  against  her  wishes ;  so  that  if  she  desires  to  enter  into 
the  lists  with  her  brothers  and  their  friends,  and  try  conclusions 
with  them  as  to  which  of  them  shall  win  the  woolsack,  she  ought 
to  be  allowed ;  but  Molly  the  maid  is  the  accursed  of  caste,  and 
Molly  the  maid  must  content  herself  witli  her  allotted  portion  of 
servitude  and  humility.     The  lady  and  her  advocates  thundering 
at  the  gates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  at  the  doors  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  expect  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  are  to  fall  doum 
at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  that  she  is  to  be  admitted 
M.D.  and  Q.C.  for  the  mere  demand ;  but  she  is  in  no  ¥dse  disposed 
to  grant  to  her  own  sex  of  a  grade  below  herself  any  recognition,  any 
privilege  not  consecrated  by  ages  of  allowances — by  long  terms  of 
conventional  usage.     She  demands  the  woolsack  if  she  can  stuff  as 
much  law  inside  her  curly  head  as  is  held  necessary  for  its  fit 
occupancy ;  but  ask   her  to  accept  the  lady  dressmaker  as  her 
equal,  the  lady  cook  as  in  no  wise  degraded  by  her  labour,  and  she 
will  think  herself  insulted.      She  ought  to  be  a  clerk  wherever 
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derkships  are  to  be  had ;  a  doctor,  a  chemist,  or  any  other  of  the 
professions  usually  assigned  to  men  ;  witli  kudos  to  herself,  and  no 
degradation  of  her  work;  but  the  ordinary  work  of  women  is 
mathema  maranatha  from  the  point  of  view  of  equality.    . 

How  it  comes  about  that  writing  invoices  and  formal  letters 
'as  per  advice '  constitutes  honourable  work,  while  devising  beauti- 
M  dress  is  degrading — that  meddling  with  evil-smelling  drugs  is  an 
)Ccupation  fit  for  a  gentlewoman,  but  preparing  exquisite  food 
8  one  which  precludes  the  very  idea  of  gentlehood — no  one  has  yet 
leen  found  to  explain.     It  is  one  of  those  odd  inconsistencies  in  rea- 
bning  which  we  must  leave  to  the  shriekers  and  their  advocates  to 
lake  clear.     To  us  it  seems  tliat  the  truest  and  most  natural  work 
f  woman  is  also  the  most  beautiful ;  and  that  she  could  if  she 
roiild  make  it  both  personally  lucrative  and  socially  honourable, 
t  is  as  absolutely  necessary  that  certain  household  things  should 
e   done,  and  well  done,  as  that  we  should  have  masters  for  our 
chools  and  police  for  our  streets — certain  things,  that  is,  belong- 
Dg  to  the  feminine  division  of  the  world's  work.     Cookery  is  one 
f  these   things;  housekeeping   is  another;  needlework  a  third. 
dl  the  world  lately  went  to  see  the  art-needlework  at  South 
Kensington,  and  all  the  world  gaped  and  glorified  itself,  and  said 
low  beautiful  it  was,  and  just  the  right  kind  of  thing  for  ladies ! 
?he  very  women  who  despise  the  art  of  dressmaking — the  art  of 
leautiful  attire   for  the  person — pmised  the   deftness  of  hand 
rhich  embroidered  peacocks  and  poppies  for  the  adornment  of  the 
00m;  in  which  latter  half  of  the  clause  they  were  eminently 
ight,  and  the  Society  of  which  this  beautiful  work  is  the  visible 
nitcome  deserves  the  fullest  gratitude  of  the  generation.     But 
rhere   would   our   art-needlework   have    been   for  the    mass   of 
romen  workers  if  a  few  great  ladies  had  not  taken  it  up  and  lent 
t  the  lustre  of  their  names  to  make  it  fashionable  ?     Such  kinds 
►f  art-needlework  as  we  have  had  hitherto — Berlin  work,  bead- 
rorky  embroidery,  and  tlie  like — though  capable  of  infinite  im- 
provement, have  all  been  left,  as  paying  work,  to  shopkeepers  who 
ire  not  ladies  because  they  are  shopkeepers,  whatever  they  may 
)e  as  women,  and  are  in  the  same  social  index  expurgatorius  as 
he  dressmakers  and  milliners.     Now  that  it  has  been  seen  that 
eal  ladies,  ladies  with  historic  names,  a  dozen  quarterings,  and 
dood  of  the  bluest,  can  really  work  peacocks  and  poppies,  and  be 
laid  for  what  they  do  without  the  smallest  derogation  of  dignity, 
perhaps  other  real  ladies  to  whom  money  is  a  necessity  may 
b  the  same  as  a  confessed  profession,  and  even  take  to  lingerie 
ad  millinery;  finding  that  these  purely  feminine  occupations 
lay  be  made  sufficing  and  beautiful  methods  of  gaining  a  H^ixi^^ 
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to  be  pursued  without  loss  of  self-respect  or  of  caste.  It  woul( 
be  better  than  leaving  their  own  things  to  lower  hands  while 
striving  to  compass  the  things  of  men ;  which  when  they  had 
they  would  surely  not  improve. 

So,  is  it  more  womanly  for  a  woman  to  be  a  nurse  than 
doctor;  though  apparently,  to  judge  by  what  we  see,  the  on< 
office  is  held  below  the  dignity  of  ladyhood  when  undertaken  ii 
any  other  manner  than  as  a  quasi-religious  exercise,  while  th< 
other  entitles  the  person  to  be  considered  a  heroine  in  that  she  luu. 
conquered  natural  instinct  and  feminine  delicacy,  and  has  gon^  e 
through  her  course  with  as  much  ease  and  content  as  a  man.  N  o 
lady  can  be  a  paid  nurse  on  her  own  account  without  absolutize 

loss  of  caste ;  though  she  may  be  a  hospital  nurse  as  a  Sister  witi 1- 

out  any  such  loss  at  all.     So,  no  lady  can  be  a  domestic  helpe       r, 
however  much  a  lady  and  however  great  her  help,  and  expect 
be  considered  a  gentlewoman  in  any  respect.     But  she  may 
lessons  in  cooking  at  South  Kensington  for  her  own  ph 
only  she  must  not  turn  her   knowledge   to  account  and  mx 
money  by  it.     This  is  the  way  with  women,  and  alwayd  has  befe^  "a. 
What  they  can  do  they  despise,  and  let  drop  through  the  mesl^.  ^ 

of  their  gentility  to  lower  levels ;  what  they  cannot  do  they  desire 

but  when  they  have  attained  it,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  th-^y 
will  gradually  relinquish  it  to  lower  hands,  and  set  against  It  t  1e 
seal  of '  unladylike '  as  a  barrier  impossible  to  be  passed. 

We  said  that  women  have  a  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  ^"n- 
nobling  and  delightful  if  they  would  but  think  so ;  and  this  pl^<^ 
is  to  be  found  emphatically  in  the  home  life  and  in  all  that  pertaS-  '^^ 
to  social  arrangements.     In  the  rough  and  tumble  of  politics,       ^^ 
professional   life,   already   overcrowded  with  men — they  are  r:^^ 
where,  and  riglitfuUy  nowhere ;  but  in  the  arts  which  beaut:^v 
and  dignify  human  life  they  are  and  ought  to  be  supreme.     ^  ^^ 
who  could  succeed  best  where  impudence  is  the  best  trumpet'*^''' 
and  chicanery  the  cleverest  squire,  is  not  a  woman  to  whom  ^^^ 
should   care   to  see  confided  the  responsibility  of  moulding  t^^ 
next  generation.     Stumping  the  country  as  advocates  for  doubtf*^' 
questions ;  lecturing  on  tilings  that  they  do  not  understand  a«3^ 
whereon  their  opinions  have  neither  force  nor  value ;  attempting 
the  professions  hitherto  reserved  for  men  by  the  natiu'al  appor- 
tionment of  sex  ;  al)andoning  home  for  the  arena,  and  love  fortbe 
fight — this  is  not  woman's  work  nor  woman's  place ;  but  the  sweet- 
nesses of  home  life,  love  of  the  husband  and  the  children,  care  to 
keep  society  pure  and  the  moral  tone  of  men  wholesome  and  ele- 
vated, surrounding  their  natural  work  with  dignity,  making  their 
natural  duties  noble — this  is  woman's  work,  this  is  woman's  place. 
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This  sudden  revolt   against  the   home   duties  and  unselfish 
^virtues,  the  modesties  and  affections,  which  formerly  distinguished 
^women,  is  an  odd  study.     This  frantic  desire  for  masculine  inde- 
pendence and  notoriety  must  have  a  meaning,  if  we  could  but  find 
it.     Is  it  an  unconscious  check  to  population  ?  so  that  a  certain 
portion   of   our  women   are    instinctively    throwing  themselves 
off  from  the  main  current  of  life,  impelled  thereto  by  a  law  of 
-which  they  themselves  do  not  understand  the  full  significance? 
In  which  case,  will  those  who  remain  true  to  the  old  instincts  be 
ranked  as  more  animal  than  their  hybrid  sisters,  or  more  human  ? 
And  these  hybrids  themselves,  what  will  they  become  ?    Emotional 
as  women  are  by  nature  and  as  the  very  result  of  their  organiza- 
tion, will  the  third  sex  carry  into  their  professional  work,  their 
political  life,  the  fancies  and  exaggerations,  the  loves  and  the  fears, 
the   hysterical  excitement,   the   baseless   despair,  the    irrational 
hopes,  which  usually  dominate  the  lives  of  women  ?     So  far  as 
things  have  gone  yet,  women  have  modified  or  heightened  the 
action  of  men  rather  than  themselves  set  the  measure  by  which 
history  and  humanity  have  been  governed ;  but  when  the  national 
councils  are  directly  controlled  by  women,  it  will  be  curious  to 
watch  the  working  of  the  system,  and  to  note  how  far  sentiment 
and  how  far  passion  will  have  the  upper  hand,  and  whether  the 
sweeter  strain  of  the  unpractical  saint,  or  the  instinctive  violence  of 
the  Alsenad,  will  be  the  stronger.     Women  have  the  two  possi- 
bilities, as  the  world  has  already  seen.     Their  gentler  prayers  have 
softened  the   hard  terms  of  conquerors  and  brought  mercy  to  the 
councils  of  the  cruel ;  and  their  passionate  cries  for  vengeance 
have  roused  the  blood  of  men  to  fever  heat,  and  from  honourable 
foes  transformed  them  into  bloodthirsty  fiends.      Even  now  the 
opinions  of  women  influence  men  in  more  than  one  questionable 
direction;    and    honourable   names    and    masculine    minds    are 
dragged  by  them  into  hysterical  associations  where  everything  is 
represented  but  common  sense  and  the  more  workable  principles 
of  action.     If  such  things  have  been  done  in  the  green  tree  pf  in- 
direct influence,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  of  direct  command, 
and  when  the  monstrous  regimen  of  women  will  be  law  under 
which  we  all  shall  live  ?     By  the  look  of  things  this  question  will 
answer  itself  before  many  years  have  passed  ;  and  for  good  or  evil 
the  preponderating  influence  of  women  will  come  to  be  recognised 
as  the  chief  factor  in  the  great  sum  of  mental  forces. 

Yet  surely  their  influence  is  strong  enough  as  things  are, 
without  their  direct  invasion  of  the  political  platform.  As  wives 
and  mothers,  as  sisters,  friends,  and  the  first  woman  whom  the 
young  man  loves,  they  have  immense  power  over  men ;  and  a  power 
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which  is  yielded  to  voluntarily,  and  not  resented  by  even  the 
most  arbitrary — ^who  loves.  Without  love,  we  grant  it,  there  is 
not  much  influence  on  either  side.  But  when  women  are  no  longer 
women  but  hybrids,  we  doubt  greatly  if  obtaining  their  rights  will 
carry  love  along  with  them,  and  if  they  will  not  lose  on  the  one 
side  more  precious  things  than  they  will  gain  on  the  other. 

Nowhere,  where  women  rule,  do  things  go  well ;  neither,  where 
they  are  kept  in  slavery  and  undue  subjection.  Among  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  women  at  times  rule  the  men  with  a  heavy  hand, 
and  shrewishness  fills  the  public-houses  as  much  as  slatternliness. 
I  have  myself  known  instances  where  the  wife  has  had  her  own  in- 
dustry separate  from  the  husband's,  and  where  he  has  given  her 
board-money  for  himself ;  and  in  all  these  cases  I  have  known  the 
wife  both  grudge  and  filch  from  the  food  which  she  had  to  allow  the 
husband,  and  hold  herself  worthy  of  pity  and  compassion  in  that 
she  had  to  cook  for  him  when  she  herself  would  have  made  up 
with  bread  and  tea,  and  passionately  abuse  him  for  his  sensuality^ 
in  that  he  demanded  to  be  more  richly  nourished  than  herself. 
And  what  we  see  in  the  working  classes  where  the  mistress  is  th& 
best  man,  we  see  in  the  houses  of  the  better-educated  where  th& 
wife  has  the  money  settled  on  herself,  and  where  she  has  the 
stronger  will,  or  holds  the  theory  that  women  are  the  cream  of" 
creation — men  only  the  skim-milk  ;  and  that  the  cream,  by  virtue 
of  its  own  laws,  rises  to  the  top — and  stays  there. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  touch  the  question  of  certain  wrongs 
from  which  women  suffer ;  wrongs  relating  to  their  property  as  wives,, 
and  to  their  rights  by  nature  as  mothers ;  wrongs  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse  and  no  righteous  reason.  Nor  does  it  deny  their  need 
for  good,  paying,  honourable  work ;  nor  for  a  deeper  and  better 
system  of  education.  It  only  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  recognition  of 
differences,  and  for  the  greater  beauty  to  be  found  in  a  manner  of 
life  and  methods  of  labour  more  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
and  physical  conditions  of  sex  than  we  find  allowed  by  the  Woman's 
Rights'  women.  In  the  rough  scramble  for  place  and  power  with 
man  they  will  either  be  worsted  or  unsexed  ;  but  in  perfecting  their 
own  lives  they  will  remain  what  they  are — women  confessedly 
weaker  and  different  from,  but  not  less  noble  than,  men — women  to 
whom  belong  the  sacred  modesties,  the  sweet  affections,  the  purer 
virtues  of  life  and  home — women  to  whom  are  confided  the  most 
precious  things  of  life — the  love  of  men,  the  care  of  children,  the 
moral  governance  of  society.  This  craze  of  unsexed  manliness  is 
a  false  move :  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  pass  before  it  has  done 
much  vital  damage ;  though  assuredly  it  has  done  damage  enough 
already !     In  substituting  excitement  for  duty ;  individualism  for 
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lo^e ;  fi^edom  from  natural  restraint  for  the  lovely  unselfishness  of 
nmsitemity ;  personal  ambition  for  wifely  devotion ;  it  has  cut  at  the 
root  of  all  the  charms  and  virtues  of  womanhood.     And,  but  that 
n.s^tiire  is  strong  and  the  wholesome  activities  of  instinct  not  easily 
d^^stxoyed,  we  should  look  with  fear  and  dread  to  the  future  woman  as 
a  being  owning  neither  allegiance  nor  devotion — a  being  who  will 
low  neither  how  to  love  nor  how  to  blush — whose  personal  desires 
^pv^  be  her  sole  rules  of  conduct — and  to  whom  the  gentler  virtues 
ajad  lovelier  charities  of  her  sex  will  be  signs  of  its  weakness  and 
symbols  of  its  degradation.     But,  God  be  thanked,  the  race  of  true 
ipromen — women  pure  womanly  throughout — has  not  died  out  from 
axnong  us ;  and  we  may  live  in  hopes  that  the  hybrids  will  be  over- 
powered and  ultimately  improved  out  of  existence  altogether,  by 
t«lie  application  of  the  scientific  principle  of  the  non*survival  of  the 
useless  and  unfit. 
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She  was  chill,  and  I  was  hot, 

Water  tvhite  for  the  moorCa  shewing^ 
Slow  his  sneer  but  swift  my  shot, 

Fast  the  stream  of  fate  is  flowing; 
Many  lovers  came,  God  wot  I 
And  this  had  grace,  and  that  had  not. 
Hunchback  Rudolph's  gain  was — what ! 

Guerdon  of  grass  on  grave  growing- 
Nuremberg  with  battled  towers. 

Stone-cold  is  the  inill'Streani  flowing^ 
Watched  the  swards  of  sleeping  flowers, 

Rosemary  and  rtce  are  blotuing ; 
What  is  this  that  glides  and  glowers 
With  snooded  brow — or  sun  or  showers — 
By  my  couch  that  creeps  and  cowers ; 

Mary !  keep  me  from  its  knowing  I 

Oh,  the  wind  could  blow  full  lightly. 
Quiet  tale  the  mill-stream  telling^ 
Sails  stayed  where  they  rested  nightly. 

Why  xoith  life  were  btisiness  meUi/ag  ? 
And  at  times  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
And  my  hands  were  gripping  tightly 
What  had  left  that  load  unsightly — 
Red  dew  from  the  earth  up-welling  1 

Anna,  Anna  1  where  thy  light, 

Ckdes  across  the  argent  fields 
Glimmered  out  upon  the  night, 
Is  tlie  darkness  any  shield  ? 
Where  the  beads  dropped  free  and  light 
Through  thy  fingers,  in  that  night 
Ueardst  thou  sob  of  ruined  sprite  ? 
Good  St.  Martin  be  our  shield 


J.. 
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Underneath  the  mill  we  stood, 

TTo^^r  grey  for  the  cloud! 8  fleeting^ 

Her  red  ribbon  in  his  hood. 

Red  in  lips  and  heart  are  heating ; 

And  in  that  wild  angered  mood 

I  was  sport  for  Satan's  brood — 

Sang  the  shot,  and  sprang  Ihe  blood. 
Fiends  or  angels  spake  his  greeting ! 


/ 


I  was  hot  and  she  was  chill. 

Waiter  white  for  the  souVs  clearing^ 

Out,  alas  !  I  wept  my  fill. 
But  the  end  is  surely  nearing. 

And  the  green  steps  of  the  hill 

That  lies  upward  from  the  mill. 

And  the  rushing  of  the  rill. 
Are  for  mind  and  body's  cheering. 

B.   MONTQOMEBIE   RANKING. 
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BT  J.   COMTNS  CABR. 

It  is  just  sixty-seven  years  ago,  and  close  upon  this  time  of  the 
year,  that  the  first  exhibition  of  the  works  of  William  Blake  iras 
opened  to  the  London  public.     The  painter,  then  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  living  with  his  brother  James  Blake  at  the  coiner 
of  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,   and   in   the   rooms  above  his 
brother's  shop  he  arranged  for  view  sixteen  examples  of  his  work, 
boldly  inviting  the  public  to  come  and  judge  of  his  talent.    But 
the  public  were  for  the  most  part  indiflFerent  to  the  appeal,  and  the 
exhibition  failed.     In  this,  indeed,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder. 
Blake's  deep  and  incurable  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
supplies  a  sufficient  reason  for   the   little   recognition   that  he 
gained  from  the  world.     Though  he  never  lacked  the  will  to  assert 
strongly   what  he  believed  to  be  his  own  great  powers  in  art,  he 
nearly  always   missed  the   right   means   of  securing  a   hearing. 
Gentle  in  nature,  but  not  docile  in  temper,  he  was  apt  to  be  violent 
and  was  sure  to  be  imprudent  in  the  expression  of  convictions 
deeply  and  firmly  held ;  and  yet,  though  he  did  not  measure  his 
terms  when  he  had  an  error  to  denounce,  he  never  possessed  that 
particular  kind  of  combative  power,  so  eminently  possessed  by 
Haydon,  for  example,  which  serves  in  itself  as  a  source  of  attrac- 
tion.    But  although  we  can  well  understand  why  Blake's  exhibition 
in  Broad  Street  should  have  failed,  it  remains   surprising  that 
during  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  no  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  bring  his  designs  together.     In  the  brief  history  of  modem 
English  art  there  is  no  more  remarkable  figure  than  his.     If  he 
produced  no  single  work  that  is  perfect  in  itself,  at  least  there  is 
nothing  from  his  hand  that  is  not  deeply  suggestive  of  the  great, 
problems  with  which  art  has  to  deal.     All  that  he  does  touches 
the  very  essence  of  pictorial  invention  and  awakens  a  new  and  pro- 
found consideration  of  the  highest  laws  that  control  the  artist  in 
his  work.     No  Englishman  had  ever  before   so   powerfully  and 
persistently  asserted  the  place  of  high  imagination  in  pictorial 
design,  and  it  may  be  said  further  that  no  one  better  appreciated 
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the  great  and  enduring  distinctions  between  the  language  of  art 
and  of  literature,  or  more  completely  understood  the  means  by 
whidi  the  vague  and  iibstract  images  of  t  he  tme  are  to  l>e  t  i-anslated 
into  the  fixed  and  certain  uutlinei^  of  the  other.  The^e  reaijons 
are  id  themselves  suiScient  to  render  Bhike  a  most  fascinating  sub- 
ject of  study  to  the  critic  and  student  of  art,  and  it  is  certainly 
fiirprising  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  generous  effort  of 
the  Burlington  Club,  in  the  present  year,  to  collect  for  Ihe  first 
time  the  designs  of  a  man  who  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  history 
df  Evgliiiih  art. 

I  have  referred  to  this  earlier  exhibition  organized  by  Blake 
himself,  because  the  famous  descriptive  catalogue  which  he  then 
pot  fr>rward  by  way  of  commentary  to  his  designs,  contains  a  very 
forcible  statement  of  his  artistic  faith.  It.  is  Ijest,  where  it.  is 
potdble,  to  let.  a  man  speak  for  himself,  and  although  Blake's 
utterances  often  want  coherence,  and  not  uncommonly  stand  in 
need  of  interpretation,  they  contain  much  that  may  help  us  to  a 
true  imderstanding  of  his  position.  But  before  examining  the 
KBitents  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  it  may  be  well  to  touch 
briefly  upon  some  of  the  chief  facta  of  the  artist's  earlier  career. 
Id  tie  year  1 809,  when  Blake  opened  his  exhibition  and  issue*!  his 
citt^c^e,  lie  was  by  no  means  entirely  imknown.  The  words 
'pictor  ignotus  '  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  attached  to  the  title  page  of 
lii<  biography  are  apt  to  convey  and  to  perpetuate  a  false  impres- 
wm  and  to  imply  that  he  never  at  any  time,  nor  from  any  in- 
fluential body  of  men,  received  Ihe  pniise  due  to  his  genius.  In 
•ie  stricter  significance  of  the  term  Miis  no  doubt  is  true.  To 
Uie  end  of  his  life  he  certainly  remained  but  little  known  ait  a 
painter,  nor  need  the  neglect  of  the  world  be  attributed  to  any 
other  caiiee  than  the  limited  range  of  his  own  powers  in  the  use 
of  colour.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Burlington  Club,  justly  observes  that '  it  is  in  vain  to  consider  Blake 
M  a  master  in  the  use  of  the  palette,  though  he  had  a  lovely  sense 
of  colour.'  These  words  deserve  to  Ire  remembered.  Why  it  was 
that  with  this  lovely  sense  of  colour,  and  with  an  industry  that 
»ss  equal  to  every  endeavour,  he  never  became  in  any  full  sense 
.  of  the  word  a  painter,  I  shall  pre^sently  try  to  consider,  but  for  the 
moinent  it  is  enough  lo  remark  that  no  one  who  has  studied  his 
Vorks  as  they  are  now  collectively  displayed,  would  l>e  disposed  to 
diipute  Mr.  Scott's  conclusion.  As  a  painter  tlierefore  it  is  true 
that  Blake  was  obscure.  He  had  joined  the  sch(wla  of  the  newly 
formed  Royal  Academy  in  the  year  1778,  and  had  subsequently 
contributed  some  five  times  to  the  Academy  exhibition;  on  the 
in  the  year  1808,  when  he  sent  the  beautiful  invention 
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of  Jacob's  Dream,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Burlington  Club.    Hit 
contributions  were  usually  hung  in  the  drawing  and  miniature 
rooms,  and  were  obviously  not  seriously  regarded  by  the  Academic- 
cians  as  the  works  of  a  painter.     It  is,  however,  by  no  means  tree 
that  Blake's  gifts  of  design  had  remained  entirely  unappredaiei. 
In  the  year  1796  he  had  been  employed  by  Edwards,  of  New  Bond 
Street,    to   execute  a  series  of  illustrations  to  Young's  ^  Night 
Thoughts,'  and  in  the  preface  to  the  publication,  conjectured  to  have 
been  written  by  Fuseli,  Blake's  genius  as  an  inventor  is  liberallj 
recognized.     And  again,  in  1805,  when  he  had  executed  a  series  of 
designs  to  Blair's  *  Grrave,'  the  artist's  portrait  was  set  as  a  fiontii- 
piece  to  the  volume  containing  them,  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  bore  their  testimony  to  the  grandeur  of  the  in- 
ventions.    Fuseli  again  introduces  Blake  to  the  public,  and  tkw 
time  with  ample  terms  of  praise,  and  we  know  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  secured  upwards  of  six  hundred  subscribers ;  while,  u  » 
result  of  the  publication  of  these  designs,  we  find  Blake  in  the  jar 
1807  engaged  on  a  drawing  of  the  *  Last  Judgment '  commissiimed 
by  the  Countess  of  Egremont. 

Thus  in  1809  Blake's  reputation  was  so  far  established  as  to 
give  him  a  fair  right  to  appeal  to  the  public  on  his  own  behalt 
The  opening  of  his  exhibition  at  a  time  when  his  name  had  jmt 
been  made  widely  known  by  a  highly  successful  publication,  WM 
no  mere  piece  of  eccentric  folly ;  and  although  Blake,  with  hk 
essential  unworldliness,  would  be  sure  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in 
the  most  ineffective  manner,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  it 
as  the  way\vard  enterprise  of  an  obscure  and  unknown  artist.  At 
any  rate  it  may  be  said  that  at  no  time  l>efore  had  he  reached  » 
near  to  popularity,  nor  was  there  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life 
when  his  reputation  stood  so  high.  Thus  the  moment  is  specially 
favourable  for  learning  from  Blake  himself  what  were  his  views 
in  Art,  and  in  what  he  felt  himself  to  be  most  clearly  antagonistic 
to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  his  time.  •  It  is  probable  that  tie 
exhibition  itself  was  tlie  immediate  result  of  a  recent  quarrel  with 
St ot hard  and  the  pu])lisher  Cromek.  Blake  felt  himself  to  be 
deeply  aggrieved  by  the  rejection  of  his  large  designs  in  illustra- 
tion of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Pilgrims,'  and  the  exhibition  was 
in  fact  an  attempt  to  appeal  from  what  he  believed  to  be  an 
ignorant  prejudice  on  the  part  of  a  few,  to  the  more  liberal  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  becaofle 
the  soreness  of  his  own  personal  feeling  has  undoubtedly  impoited 
a  combative  element  into  the  statement  of  his  views  as  set  forth 
in  the  catalogue.  All  that  he  has  to  say  of  himself,  or  of  his 
rivals,  is  thrown  into  the  extremest  form,  and,  forgetting  that  his 
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avowed  object  was  to  conciliate  the  attention  of  a  public  ignorant 

of  private  quarrels  among  artists,  he  seizes  the  occasion  to  expound 

his  own  view  by  a  constant,  and  by  no  means  measured,  reference 

to  iHiat  he  believes  to  be  the  fallacies  of  others.     But  here  again 

is  another  consideration  that  adds  significance  to  the  utterances 

of  the  catalogue.     He  had  never  shrunk  at  any  time  from  ex- 

presaing  his  opinions  about  his  art,  but  now  he  felt  that  his  ideas 

and  the  embodiment  he  had  been  able  to  give  them  were  on  their 

trial,  and   he   therefore   states  with  a  peculiar  distinctness   and 

emphasis  all  the  thoughts  that  have  been  maturing  themselves 

during  fifty  years.     It  cannot  be  but  that  this  confession  of  faith, 

if  we  imderstand   it   rightly,  must   help   us  to  understand   the 

qualities  of  his  design,  and  to  appreciate  what  there  is  of  beauty 

in  his  work. 

One  of  the  chief  contentions  of  Blake,  stated  in  this  catalogue 
and  elsewhere,  concerns  the  right  and  power  of  plastic  Art  to 
follow  the  imagination  in  its  most  sublime  flights  of  vision. 
Under  a  tempera  painting  of  the  Bard  from  Gray,  which  may 
now  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Burlington  Club,  he  quotes  some 
of  the  verses  of  the  poet,  and  then  adds  this  comment  of  his 
own : — 

*  Weaving  the  winding  slieet  of  Edward's  race,  by  means  of 
sounds  of  spiritual  music  and  its  accompanying  expressions  of 
articulate  speech,  is  a  bold  and  daring  and  most  masterly  concep- 
tion, that  the  public  have  embraced  and  approved  with  avidity. 
Poetry  consists  in  these  conceptions ;  and  shall  painting  be  con- 
fined to  the  sordid  dnidgery  of  fac-simile  representations  of 
merely  mortal  and  perishing  substances,  ami  not  be,  as  poetry  and 
music  are,  elevated  into  its  own  proper  sphere  of  invention  and 
visionary  conception  ?  No,  it  shall  not  be  so  I  Painting,  as  well 
as  poetry  and  music,  exults  in  immortal  thouglits.' 

These  sentences  express  the  constant  aspiration  of  Blake's  art. 
To  raise  design  to  the  ideal  level  of  poetry  and  music  was  the  desire 
of  all  his  life.  So  wide  to  him  were  the  possibilities  of  plastic  ex- 
pression, so  qirick  the  sense  which  brought  for  every  great  thought 
its  corresponding  image,  that  he  could  not  understand  the  law  or  the 
custom  which  had  excluded  the  higher  imagination  from  \ho 
realm  of  the  artist.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  altogether  indisputable, 
that  English  painting  was  then,  and  still  continues,  far  below  the 
imaginative  level  of  Elnglish  literature.  To  literature  it  has 
always  been  permitted  to  attempt  the  highest  triumphs,  and  the 
writer  has  not  been  thought  mad  who  has  chosen  in  tlie  research 
of  beauty  to  leave  the  world  of  common  things  and  to  desert  the 
portraiture  of  manners.    But  in  English  art  it  is  not  so.     The 
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standard  here  has  always  been  lower,  and  the  artist  has  seldom 

ventured  at  all,  and  has  always  ventured  at  his  peril,  to  tmsi  like 

the  poet  to  the  strength  of  his  invention.     It  would  take  too  long 

to  enter   upon   a   consideration  of  all   the  causes  that  have  led 

to  this  result.     But  the  fact  remains  that  since  the  Seformatioo 

art  in  England  has  held  only  a  subordinate  plaoe  in  the  histoiy 

of  the  imagination,  and  has  never  from  the  first  attempted  to 

mirror  to  men's  eyes  the  great  new  world  of  beauty  and  passion 

that  the  ruin  of  the  old  order  of  things  set  free.     All  the  fowse  of 

the  English  renaissance  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  Engliih 

literature.      Imaginative  art  was  left  to  perish  with  the  ayitem 

that  had  given  it  birth  and  encouraged  its  earliest  efforts.    In 

the  new  birtli  it  had  no  part.     It  was  not  rightly  prepared  or 

adequately  equipped  to  take  over  and  shape  to  its  own  usee  the 

vast  inheritance  of  the  modem  spirit,  and  the  time  was  already 

too  late  to  gain  from  the  art  of  other  nations  the  support  and 

example  that  might  have  armed  the  English  artist  for  so  great  a 

labour.     The  splendid  vision  of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  with  its 

rich  outlook  over  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  its  deep  penetia- 

tion  of  the  secrets  of  human  beauty,  found  no  help  or  fellowship 

in  the  realm  of  painting.     Tlie  painter  had  neither  the  means  nor 

the  ambition  to  fathom  these  things.     He  was  not  even  sensible 

of  the  greater  triumphs  that  were  possible  to  his  craft,  and  was 

deeply  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  seemed; 

and    thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  any  external  influence,  English 

painting  was  content  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  long  line  of  foreiga 

portrait  painters,  whose   precepts   were   at  last   naturalized  and 

carried  to  perfection  in  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Reynolds  and 

Gainsborougli.     But  before  these  men  had  appeared,  there  was  one 

Englishman  who  had  ventured  to  make  of  his  art  a   means  of 

intellectual  expression.     It  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  that  Blake 

should  have  engraved  one  of  Hogarth's  designs.     These  two  men 

stood  at  the  very  op|30site  poles  of  the  ideal  world  :  their  ambiticms 

and  their  resoXirces  were  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive* 

Hogarth,  a  master  in  the  use    of  the   brush,  was   in  close  and 

immediate  sympathy  with  the  life  of  his  time :  Blake,  alwa3r8  an 

imperfect  painter,  was  only  inspired  by  the  shapes  of  a  distant 

world   of  vision.     And  yet  these  two  men  were  deeply  allied  in 

this,  that  they  both  sought  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  and 

by  methods  that  owed  little  to  tradition,  to  bring  their  art  into 

new  correspondence  with  the  world  of  intellectual  ideas.     The  first, 

as  a  realist  and  a  satirist,  drove  home,  with  a  force  that  even  the 

literature  of  his  century  can  only  equal,  a  fierce  denimciatiim  of 

human  vice  and  folly ;  and  he  did  this^  it  must  always  be 
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bered,  with  an  unfailing  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  own  art. 
The  more  Hogarth  is  studied  in  these  days,  the  more  clearly  does 
it  appear  that  he  was  before  all  things  a  painter.  His  power  in 
the  use  of  colour,  his  delicacy  and  refinement  in  the  management 
of  tone,  were  not  inferior  to  what  can  be  shown  either  by  Rejmolds 
or  Gainsborough;  and  yet,  without  neglecting  or  violating  the 
reqtdrements  and  the  laws  of  painting,  he  managed  to  restore,  or 
perhaps  it  should  be  said  to  create,  that  alliance  with  the  move- 
ment of  ideas  without  which  art  has  never  risen  to  any  adequate 
representation  of  human  life.  For  this,  too,  Blake  strove  with  all 
bis  strength,  but  he  chose  for  the  material  of  his  invention,  not 
Uie  creatures  of  artificial  existence,  costumed  and  mannered  and 
beset  with  triviality  and  folly,  but  the  ideal  figures  of  an  abstract 
world,  through  whom  he  sought  to  shape  and  image  and  bring 
near  to  men's  sight  the  most  distant  beauties  of  the  imagination. 
This  is  what  he  means  when  he  declares,  in  the  words  affixed  to 
his  picture  of  the  Bard,  that  painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  music, 
exults  in  immortal  thoughts,  and  it  is  this  ambition  which  he  has 
in  mind  when  he  asks  if  ^  painting  is  to  be  confined  to  the  sordid 
drudgery  of  facsimile  representations  of  merely  mortal  and  perish- 
ing substances,  and  not  be,  as  poetry  and  music  are,  elevated  into 
its  own  proper  sphere  of  invention  and  visionary  conception  ? ' 
And  then,  lest  it  should  seem  that  he  sought  to  pursue  some 
intangible  phantom  of  the  brain,  without  form  or  shape  for  art  to 
render,  he  adds,  'a  spirit  or  a  vision  are  not,  as  the  modem 
philosophy  supposes,  a  cloudy  vapour  or  a  nothing;  they  are 
organised  and  minutely  articulated,  beyond  all  that  the  mortal 
and  perishing  nature  can  produce.  He  who  does  not  imagine 
in  stronger  and  better  lineaments,  and  in  stronger  and  better 
light,  than  his  perishing  mortal  eye  can  see,  does  not  imagine  at 
all; 

With  these  cardinal  points  in  Blake's  creed  in  our  minds,  we 
may  understand  and  appreciate  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of 
his  art.  In  all  his  designs,  nothing  is  more  immediately  observ- 
able than  the  definiteness  and  extreme  precision  of  his  method, 
the  imflinching  determination  of  his  lines.  Nothing  is  uncertainly 
seen  or  falteringly  expressed.  However  lofty  the  theme,  however 
remote  from  human  experience  the  image  that  he  seeks,  his  ima- 
gination is  never  tempted  to  surrender,  or  to  leave  even  the  last 
word  untold.  In  this  sense  no  works  that  were  ever  produced 
are  more  perfectly  finished  than  his — none,  that  is  to  say,  contain  a 
more  complete  and  exhaustive  utterance  of  the  thoughts  that  have 
inspired  them.  This  fact  deser\'es  to  be  noted,  because  the  ob- 
scurity of  Blake  is  a  charge  commonly  repeated ;  and  if  the  man 
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be  considered  in  his  double  capacity  of  poet  and  painter,  the 
charge   has  unquestionable  foundation.     Not  even   the  earliest 
writings  of   Blake  are  free  from  obscurity,  and  the   latest  are 
scarcely  intelligible ;  and  yet,  while  he  was  producing  those  dark 
poetic  riddles  called  the  '  Prophetic  Books,'  he  was  also  produdng 
designs  the  essential  attribute  of  which  is  a  clear  and  precise 
expression.     This  apparent  contradiction  in  the  exercise  of  hii 
double  faculty  suggests  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  that 
criticism  can  take  heed  of.     Blake  himself   was  never  tired  of 
asserting  the  need  of  clear  and  intelb'gible  expression,  and  his 
gravest  charge  against  the  work  of  other  men  is,  that  they  blot 
and  blur  and  confuse  their  inventions  by  dark  and  cloudy  colour. 
In  this  he  was  entirely  sincere.      Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
exhibition  of  his  works  will  admit  that  he  did  not  tolerate  inde- 
finiteness  or  obscurity ;  sometimes,  where  he  fails  most,  the  failure 
indeed  comes,  not  from  a  want,  but  from  an  excess  of  simplicity, 
and  we  are  apt  to  feel,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  most  sublime 
inventions,that  a  mode  of  treatment  so  intimate  and  familiar  springs 
from  the  trusting  vision  of  a  child  rather  than  from  the  serious 
imagination  of  a  man.     The  secret  of  this  apparent  inconsistency 
is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  a  distinction  that  has  already  been 
briefly  noted.     It  has  been  said  that,  although  Blake  strove  to 
raise  art  to  the  ideal  level  of  poetry,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
particular  conditions  that  control  the  artist,  and  that  he  was  never 
tempted  to  leave  the  images  of  the  one  as  vague  as  those  of  the 
other.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  in  Blake's  nature  the 
ailistic  sense  was  morbidly  developed.     It  was  not  merely  that  he 
was  able  to  translate  grand  and  sublime  thoughts  into  the  lan- 
guage appropriate  to  art,  but  that  he  scarcely  possessed  the  power 
of  apprehending  them  in  any  other  way.     The  process  was  imme- 
diate and  instantaneous ;  the  tliought  struck  itself  into  symbol  at 
the  first  sudden  and  certain  vision,  and  what  to  other  men  is  the 
result  of  reflection,  and 'sometimes  of  long  experiment,  came  to  him 
almost  unsought.     Thus  we.  liave  in  Blake  the  most  interesting, 
because  the  most  extreme,  expression  of  the  essential  art  gift. 
When  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  possesses  a  genius  for  art,  we  do 
not  mean  merely  that  his  imagination  is  strong  or  his  love  of 
beauty  true,  but  that,  by  a  faculty  specially  his  own,  he  is  able  to 
find  for  the  things  of  vision  a  sensuous  image ;  and  within  the 
strict  limits  of  a  craft  th^t  has  only  lines  and  colours  for  its  sym- 
bols, he  is  able  to  fix  such  a  graceful  pattern  as  shall  for  ever  keep 
imprisoned  ,some  great  secret  of  beauty.     This  special  faculty  of 
the  artist  is,  and  must  always  be,  as  rare  as  imagination  itselt 
It  comes  of  a  peculiar  intensity  of  mental  vision,  joined  to  a  deep 
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and  femiliar  knowledge  of  tbe  eipressioiinl  resources  of  the  things 
l-cf  tbe  Kctual  world.  In  England,  where  the  special  conditions  of 
art  aod  it*  resourced  are  even  yet.  only  imperfectly  mastered, 
■where  the  painter  is  constantly  striving,  not  merely  to  emulate  the 
i4riuiiipbs  of  the  writer,  but  lo  steal  his  methods  and  to  appropriate 
;Iiis  language,  even  the  value  of  this  special  gift  is  scarcely  under- 
stood. The  great  majority  of  English  painters  have  not  possessed 
tt ;  they  have  not  known  and  have  not  felt  how  much  their  art 
Wras  powerless  to  do,  or  how  potent  it  could  be  made  if  rightly 
^directed.  Thus  the  work  of  Blake,  which  yields  to  none  that  has 
been  produced  in  the  freedom  and  audacity  of  its  invention,  and 
wrbich  yet  always  observes  the  laws  that  bind  the  artist,  must  be  a 
Konstant  wonder,  and  in  some  sense,  too,  au  enduring  example. 

•  Every  class  of  artists,'  said  Fuseli,  in  his  introduction  to  Blair's 

*  Grave,' '  in  every  stage  of  their  progress  or  attainments,  from  the 
■tudent  to  the  finished  master,  and  from  the  contriver  of  ornament 
fcio  the  painter  of  history,  will  find  here  materials  of  art  and  hints 
of  improvement.' 

\  But  how  was  it,  one  may  aek,  that  this  power  of  imagery  did 
Tnot  8er\'e  Blake  in  his  poetry  as  well  as  in  his  painting?  Why  is  it 
tiat,  from  the  time  he  produced  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence '  and  the 
■•Songs  of  Experience,'  his  poetic  faculty  gradually  failed  in  co- 
*>erenee,  until  at  last  his  utterances  became  a  chaos  which  even  a 
"Sother  poet  with  the  best  ivill  and  the  highest  power  may  not 
(^duce  to  order?  Mr.  .Swinburne's  attempted  interpretation  of  the 
Prophetic  Books '  is  an  effort  of  genius  which  those  will  best  ap- 
ipKciate  who  have  tried  to  become  familiar  with  this  part  of 
Blike's  writings ;  but  even  Mr.  Swinburne  would  not  claim  to  have 
j*wluced  his  author  to  coherence.  And  yet,  during  the  period  of 
tie  production  of  these  works,  and  after,  Blake  executed  designs  of 
'^e  utmost  beauty  and  simplicity,  finishing  his  career  with  the 
Engravings  to  'Job'  and  to  'Dante,'  efforts  that  take  rank  among 
^hft  highest  and  the  simplest  of  his  achievements.  To  this  riddle 
^hich  Blake's  life  piesents,  it  has  seemed  to  many  persons  suffi- 
■eient  Bolution  to  say  that  he  was  mad.  Mad  he  may  have  been, 
■nd  it  is  perhaps  belter  to  admit  that  he  was;  but  this  short  word, 
though  it  satisfies  many  minds,  does  not  at  all  help  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  problem  of  the  artist's  life.  To  me,  I  confess, 
liliere  is  nearly  always  in  Blake's  design  a  touch  of  that  excessive 
Wmplicity  which  in  a  child  we  call  childishness,  and  in  a  man  the 
irorld  will  call  insanity.  His  invention  touches  sublime  things  with 
&miliar  a  grasp,  and  invades  the  supernatural  realnj  with  a  step 
confident,  sometimes  bo  audacious,  that  the  result  does  not 
iways  aeaure  or  convince  us  that  he  wae  aware  of  the  lon^j  fti^ht 
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between  earth  and  heaven,  and  his  trust  Ih  like  that  of  a  child 
who  stretches  out  his  hand  to  seize  the  stars.     But,  admitting  u 
much,  the  prohlem  still  remaina  unsettled,  why  the  one  fecultj 
that  he  possessed  should  have  suffered  so  far  in  excess  of  the  other— 
and  to  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  again  what  has  been 
called  the  morhid  development  of  the  artistic  gift.     Being  bim- 
self  hoth  a  poet  and  a  painter,  Blake  presents  the  most  forcible 
illustration  that  can  be  conceived  both  of  the  sympathy  and  the 
distinction  of  the  two  arts.     To  the  poet  who  has  to  mould  the 
intellectual  material  of  language  to  the  uses  of  beauty,  the  logical 
faculty  is  as  indispensable  as  the  imaginative  gift.     He  may  dwdl 
upon  the  sensuous  and  figurative  element  in  language ;  but  this 
sensuous  element  must  subserve  the   logical,  and  the  verse  mu* 
first  satisfy  the  conditions  of  intellectual  expression  before  it  c« 
find  its  way  to  delight  the  sense  of  music,  or  form,  or  colour.    In 
Blake   the   logical  faculty  was   from  the  first  feeble,  and  grew 
gradually  weaker  as  his  brain  became  thronged  with  images  that 
overpowered  his  resources.     At  the  first,  when  the  themes  hecboH 
were  simple,  his  poetic  means  were  suflScient ;  but  in  later  lifc, 
when  he  sought  to  enter  into  remote  and  difficult  speculation,  hii 
feeble  power  of  ranging  ideas  in  their  intellectual  order  utt£cly 
failed,  and  be  was  driven  by  the  dominant  influences  of  his  nature 
to  substitute  a  series  of  images  for  a  logical  sequence  of  iJeafc 
He  endeavoured,  in  fact,  to  use  words  as  though  they  were  distinct 
images  endowed  with  sensuous  form  and  colour.     And,  to  those 
who  have  tried  to  fathom  the '  Prophetic  Books,'  it  will  seem  plaio 
that  to  him  they  were  so.     His  verse  is  a  piece  of  elaborate  sym- 
bolism, to  which  he  alone  possessed  the  key ;  and  for  every  word 
that  now  stands  as  a  puzzle  to  all   readers,  there  existed  in  hi* 
brain  a  radiant  image  robed  in  lovely  colour  and  fixed  in  detef- 
mined   line.      Hence   we   have  in  Blake  the  exact  converse  o/i 
the  common  failure  of  modem  art.     Instead  of  trying,  as  so  wxa-3 
of  our  painters  have  done,  to  use  the  material  of  art  as  if  it  coul" 
be  moulded  by  the  intellectual  processes  of  language,  he  strove  tf 
invade  the  realm  of  the  poet  with  the  instruments  of  paiutingV 
and  to  employ  words  as  if  they  were  fixed  symbols,  fair  for  th* 
eye  to  see.     This,  in  truth,  is  the  artistic  faculty  in  a  state  of 
morhid   development.     And  it  was  no  wonder  that,  when  Ih*' 
faculty  gained  supremacy  in  his  mind,  his  essays  as  ii  poet  sbouW 
have  became  a  chaos  that  is  beyond  human  power  to  set  in  order- 
But  the  failure  of  the  poet  did  not  touch  the  inventions  of  the 
artist.     That  overmastering  inclination  to  apprehend  and  to  M' 
press  ideas  by  images  is  the  very  life  and  essence  of  all  piotori*! 
deaign.     By  the  potent  help  of  such  a  gift,  all  the  vague  wo(:ld-*( 
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vision  is  made  populous  with  living  forms ;  the  thought  that  the 
mind  can  scarcely  grasp  for  its  terror  or  sublimity  is  fixed  in  an 
fanage  for  the  eye  to  see,  so  that  even  the  splendid  symbolism  of 
Helnrew  poetry  takes  form  and  colour ;  and,  in  a  picture  of  inexpres- 
lible  beauty,  we  are  able  to  realise  what  a  sight  it  was  ^  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.' 
These,  in  truth,  are  the  scenes  in  which  Blake's  invention 
stands  alone.  The  series  of  splendid  illustrations  to  the  Book  of 
Job  were  known  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Club  was 
tliought  of;  but  in  that  exhibition  are  to  be  found  many  examples 
>f  equal  sublimity  that  must  be  new  even  to  the  majority  of  those 
^ho  have  tried  to  kn6w  Blake  well.  Look,  for  instance,  at  that 
design  of '  Jacob's  Ladder,'  exhibited  by  the  artist  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  1808.  Most  artists  have  been  content  to  take  the 
2:arthly  figure  as  the  chief  feature  of  their  composition,  and  have 
:^y  timidly  ventured  some  few  steps  up  the  steep  path  that  leads 
lo  heaven.  A  flood  of  light,  a  few  ^gel  forms  descending  and 
tiear  the  ground — these,  with  the  sleeping  body  of  Jacob,  have  been 
enough  to  satisfy  those  who  have  attempted  to  present  the  miracle. 
But  for  Blake  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  it  was  the  pathway 
through  the  skies  that  the  Bible  story  brouglit  most  vividly  to 
his  eyes.  The  winding  stair  mounts  through  the  blue  vault  of 
■ky,  that  is  lit  with  white  stars  imtil  it  reaches  higher  up  to  the 
golden  effulgence  of  the  throne,  that  is  seen  far  away  and  yet 
distinct.  And  up  and  down  this  winding  stair  the  angels  are 
ascending  and  descending  with  no  imcertain  tread.  Their  forms 
are  familiar,  and  yet  lacking  nothing  of  sublimity ;  simple,  and  still 
divine ;  as  though  imaged  by  one  who  felt  no  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  this  celestial  vision,  and  whose  sympathies  were  nevertheless 
fresh  to  enjoy  its  awful  beauty.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  painting  of 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  Blake  touches  a  tragic  note ;  but 
the  tragedy  in  the  painting,  as  in  the  parable,  has  something  more 
and  something  less  than  human  significance.  Something  more ; 
because  to  Blake  this  sublime  symbol  of  human  fate  liad  a  reality 
that  it  had  not  for  others.  It  remained  abstract  ;  but  it  also  be- 
came intense  and  determined  in  its  presentment,  and  took  human 
shape  without  sinking  into  the  place  of  merely  human  fortime. 
And  something  less  than  a  picture  of  life  all  Blake's  work  must 
be,  because  his  imagination  never  penetrated  the  circumstances  01 
the  actual  world  as  it  penetrated  the  world  of  vision.  '  Blake's 
originality,'  as  Mr.  Scott  has  aptly  observed,  *  was  guarded  alK)ut 
by  ignorance;  his  was  the  most  childlike  manhood  we  are  ac- 
quainted with ;  he  retained  his  morning  freshness  throughout  his 
long  day :  with  him  it  was  as  with  Wordsworth's  ideal  infancy, 
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which  comes  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory ; "  and  neither  the  donds 
nor  the  glory  ever  left  him.'     This  is  profoundly  true.     Though 
he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  Blake  never  can  be  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  world.     He  kept  always  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  human 
confines,  and  he  never  understood  that  kind  of  passion  which  is 
complicated  and  enriched  by  the  infinite  trial  of  human  circum- 
stance.     This  fact  about  Blake,  associated  with    the  excess  oC 
simplicity  already  remarked,  imposed  a  distinct  limitation  upoim 
his  genius,  while  at  the  same  time  it  granted  to  his  invention  aim 
extraordinary  freedom  in  realms   where  others    must  tread  in- 
securely.    Passion,  emotion,  character,  he  understood  only  in  theL^ 
most  extreme  and  simple  expression.     Perfect  innocence,  as  oii 
angels  and  children  ;  and  incommensurable  evil,  as  of  Satan  an< 
his  angels;  terror,  like  the  'clustered  woes,*  in  his  illustrati 
to  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts,'  in  the  book  belonging  to  Mr.  Bain 
or  absolute  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  in  the  vision  of  Job's  chi 
dren  singing  around  him  :  over  all  of  these  things  his  genius  ha.^^ 
command.     But  he  had  not  that  power,  of  which  Michael  AngeB.^ 
may  be  taken  as  the  supreme  exponent,  of  stamping  humanit:j 
itself  with  all  it«  complex  problems  of  character  and  fate,  aim^ 
making  of  a  single  human  form  an  image  of  all  the  world.    Wha# 
Blake  could  do  was  to  employ  the  forms  of  natural  men  and 
women  to  express  the  progress  of  supernatural  drama.     He  never 
knew,  and  could  not  interpret,  the  greatrealitiesof  life,  norhadhe 
any  control  of  that  kind  of  beauty  which  springs  from  the  pressure 
of  experience  ;  but  once  set  his  spirit  free  in  another  realm,  and 
he  will  make  the  vision  of  it  real  and  living,  in  a  degree  impos- 
sible even  to  the  dreams  of  other  men.     It  was  no  wonder  if  to  a 
man  so  endowed  the  air  should  seem  inhabited  by  spirits  invisible 
and  dumb  to  all  the  world  but  him.     That  he  actually  believed 
in  the  presence  of  these  spirits  and  thought  not  merely  that  he 
had   seen    them,  but  that  they  had  been  there  to  see,  is  only  a 
proof  that  in  him  the  faculty  of  vision  reached  the  point  of  disease. 
It  was  ])y  a  morbid  overwrouglit  intensity  of  the  imagination  that 
Blake  was  led  to  such  a  belief,  and   at  this  point  we  may  admit 
the  madness  that  so  many  desire  to  assert  of  him ;  but  the  disease, 
it  must   also  be  said,  was  only  the  excess  of  a  great  quality  in- 
finitely more  rare  than  the  insanity  that  went  with  it. 

For,  if  the  excess  of  simplicity  is  morbid,  simplicity  itself  is 
the  very  highest  endowment  of  genius.  The  power  which  Blake 
possessed  of  inventing  without  the  artifice  and  apparatus  of  a 
feeble  vision,  of  reducing  the  most  sublime  theme  to  familiar  ex- 
pression without  sacrificing  its  sublimity,  is  the  noblest  that  art 
can  claim.     The  secret  of  the  grace  of  Greek  art  lies  in  this  power 
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of  eihibiting  heroic  character  by  means  of  the  simplest  and  moat 

uoranscioua   movement,  the   avoidance  of    all  that  is   rhetorical 

in  ^sture,  the  depeadence   upoo   all  that  is  familiar  aud  ua- 

cciDScioiis.     In   tlie   best   of    Blake's   works   these   qualities   are 

supreme.      There  is  a  directness  and  sincerity  in   lua  choice  of 

altitude  which  stamps  conviction  upon  the  result ;  a  neglect  of  all 

graces  that  come  hy  seeking  and  elaboration,  that  shows  that  the 

inventor  has  worked  without  hindrance  or  hesitation.     Even  in  a 

wurk  like  the  '  Last  Judgment '  all  is  precisely  and  coufidently 

uade  out,  and  we  have  Blake's  own  enplauation  of  the  significance    ! 

of  every  group.     Nothing  ould  lie  fitter  tlian  his  own  deseriplioa   1 

of  the  p&rt  of  the  design  which  presents  the  opening  of  a  happy 

immortality.     '  Before  the  throne  of  Christ  on  the  right  hand,*   I 

lie  says,  *  the  just  in  humilialion  and  exultation  rise  tlirough  the 

stir  with  their  children  aud  families.     Some  of  them  are  bowing  1 

bdbre  the  Book  of  Life,  which  is  opened  ou  clouds  by  two  angeU ; 

xnany  groups  arise  in  exultation ;  among  them  is  a  hgure  crowned 

^witfa   Btars   and  the   moon   beneath   her   feet,   witli   six    infanta 

SJOimd  her,— she  represents   the  Christian  Church ;  green   hillH 

appear  beneath,  with   the  graves  of  the  Blessed  which  are  seen 

buratiag  with  their  births  of  immortality.     Parents  and  childr^   ' 

"Wves  and  husbauds,  embrace  aud  arise  together.'  ' 

Hitherto  I  have  touched  rather  upon  the  quality  of  Bluke'e 
imagination  than  his  technical  resources ;  but  it  will  Ije  interesting 
to  consider  for  u  moment  his  opinion  upon  different  methods  of 
4Tt,  and  how  far  they  alTected  his  own  practice.  Here,  again,  the 
*  Descriptive  Catalogue'  prepared  for  his  exhibition  in  1809  will 
■l«lp  inquiry.  Of  all  the  works  now  displayed  at  the  Burlington 
Club  there  is  none  more  remarkable  for  iwwer  of  lighting  and 
depth  of  colour  than  the  paint  ing  of '  Satan  calling  up  his  Legions.' 
4liis  was  exhibited  by  the  artist  in  1809,  and  is  described  by  Blake 
himself  as  'having  been  painted  at  intervals  for  experiment  on 
Colour  without  any  oily  vehicle.'  '  It  in  worth  attention,'  he  adds, 
^  not  only  on  account  of  its  composition,  but  of  the  great  labour 
that  has  been  l>estowed  ou  it :  three  or  four  times  as  miiuh  as  wotdd 
tiave  finished  a  more  perfect  picture.  The  labour  has  destroyed 
"the  lineaments :  it  was  with  difficulty  brought  back  again  to  a 
^;extain  effect  which  it  had  at  first  when  all  the  lineaments  were 
'perfect.'  And  then  he  concludes  with  a  general  statement  about 
this  and  others  of  his  works  which  throws  not  a  little  light 
vpoD  his  difficulties  as  a  painter,  and  partly  explains  bis  imperfect 
mastery  of  colour.  'These  pictures,'  he  writes,  'among  numerous 
others,  painted  for  experiment,  were  the  result  of  temptation 
rations  labouring  to  destroy  imaginative  ysNJti:   \i^ 
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of  that  infernal  machine  called   chiaro  oscuro   in  the  bands  rf 

Venetian  and  Flemish  demons :  whose  enmity  to  the  painter  himself 
and  to  all  artists  who  study  in  the  Florentine  nnd  Roman  schools, 
may  be  removed  by  an  exhibition  and  exposiu'e  of  their  riletriclB. 
They  cause  that  everything  in  art  slial]  become  a  machine.     They 
cause   that  the    execution  shall  lie  all   blocked  up  with  brown 
shadows.     They  put  the  original  artist  in  fear  and  doubt  of  liis 
own  original  conception.     The  spirit  of  Titian  waa  particularlj 
active  in  raisinf];  doubts  concerning  the  possibility  of  execuling 
■without  a  model ;  and,  when  once  he  bad  raised  the  doubt,  it  be- 
came easy  for  him  to  snatch  away  the  vision  time  after  time.'    In 
another  passage  Blake  says,  '  I  have  now  discovered  that  without 
nature  l>efore  the  painter's  eye  he  can   never  produce  anything 
in    the  walks   of  natural   painting.     Historical'  (by    which  he 
means  imaginative)  'art  is  one  thing,  and  portrait  is  another- 
Happy  would   the  man  be  who  could   unite  them ! '     All  tbe* 
utterances  have  a  very  definite  meaning  and  deBer\-p  the  attpation 
of  any  one  who  would  imderstand  Blake's  paintings.     Little  ai  at 
that  time  he  could  have  seen  of  Italian  art,  his  distinction  between 
the  schools  of  Venice  and  Florence  is  nevertheless  true  and  pn>* 
found.  Venice,  whatever  the  themes  of  its  painters,  is  pre-eminenth 
the  school  of  portrait  and  not  of  imagination.     It  was  in  Venice 
that  art  iirst  foimd  out  the  charm  of  skilful  imitatioo,  the  lieautj 
of  nature  itself  minutely  and  magically  rendered.     Portrait,  sn^ 
landscape,  which  is  the  portraiture  of  nature,  took  the  place  of  tl* 
religioiLf  ideal  at  Venice,  just  as  human  passion  and  the  worship 
of  the  antique  took  the  place  of  the  religious  ideal  -at  Florence '< 
and  in  one  case  abstract  design,  and  in  the  other  realistic  coIoW« 
assumed  supreme  control.     Now  it  happened  that  at  the  ti^ 
when  Blake  was  striving  to  restore  imagination  to  its  pTaee  in  ^  .' 
and  to  revive  the  practice  of  design,  the  example  of  Venice  wa^*" 
the    ascendant     in    England.     Sir    .loshua    always    professed      '* 
utmost,  reverence  for  Michael  Angelo,  Imt  he  gained  his  own  po"^^ 
by  the  imitation  of  the  Venetian  models,  Gainsborough,  without  ^^^ 
powerful  inBuence  from  without,  was  a  bom  naturalist  of  the  sa^^^ 
school,  and  showed  both  in  portrait  and  in  landscape  the  kiniC— ' 
execution  which  is  based  upon  reality  rather  than  imaginatiei^ 
Blake  perceived  cleaily  enough  that  this  kind  of  execution,  wh^^ 
ever  its  merits,  was  altogether  unfitted  for  the  higher  kind 
invention  to  which   he  devoted  himself.     He  perceived  that  th-  ' 
imitation  of  nature,  as  this  waa  understood  by  the  Venetians,  sC^ 
by  the  men  of  his  own  time  who  so  nobly  revived   the  Vencti^^ 
tradition,  only  disturlied   the  expression  of  imaginative  art   ai^^ 
deetroyed  itfl  magic.     The  colouring  of  Venice,  with  its  exquin^^ 
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diBtlnctioiLs  of  tone  and  its  endless  enjoyment  of  the  most  minute 
realities;,  cannot  be  fitly  employed  in  tlit-  sen-ice  of  abstract  design ; 
but  Blake,  who  perceived  this  tnitli  clearly,  \vas  not  able  to  find 
out  and  perfect  for  himself  another  aod  more  appropriate  system. 
In  hi«  ilrawing,  and  even  in  his  management  of  light  and  shade,  he 
omld  take  coimsel  from  the  works  of  the  Italian  engravers,  which  he 
bad  begun  to  collect  from  a  boy  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  no 
means  of  familiarising  himself  with  the  painting  of  the  one  school 
that  is  pre-eminent  in  the  qualities  of  the  imagination. 

If,  without  having  seen  any  of  Blake's  attempts  in  colour,  one 
were  asked,  on  the  evidence  of  his  drawing  or  engraving,  what 
school  he  would  follow,  the  answer  most  certainly  would  be — the 
wbool  of  Florence.  The  early  Florentine  painters,  had  he  known 
their  works,  would  have  supplied  him  with  a  model  in  which  ab- 
Aract  design  and  lovely  colour  were  blended.  They  would  hare 
shown  him  that,  without  attempting  the  naturalism  of  Venice,  it 
was  still  possible  for  the  painter  to  enrich  his  work  with  splendid 
hues,  wrought  out  by  a  syst«m  of  precise  and  solid  execution,  Aa 
it  was,  Blake  never  was  able  to  conquer  the  difficulty.  He  re- 
mained to  the  last  possessing,  as  Mr.  Scott  has  observed,  'a  lovely 
sense  of  colour,'  but  without  the  knowledge  that  could  alone  hav« 
given  it  a  full  expression.  The  examples  that  were  offered  to  him 
in  the  art  of  his  time  only  irritated  without  helping  him,  and 
there  was  no  one  able  to  point  the  way  to  a  practice  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  aims.  Thus  Blake  remains,  in  this  sense  at  least, 
the  'pictor  ignotus'  that  his  biographer  has  styled  him.  In  the 
choice  of  colour  his  imagination  guided  him  aright,  but  in  the 
ate  of  colour  he  never  became  in  the  full  sense  a  painter.  Here 
Ilia  work  seldom  passes  beyond  a  grand  suggestiveuess  or  the  re- 
cord of  a  beautiful  instinct  in  the  selection  of  harmonious  tints ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  because  be  failed  himself,  that  hia 
principles  on  this  point  were  false  or  foolish.  He  was  certainly 
right  in  the  belief  that  realistic  colouring  was  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poeea  of  his  design ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  standing  alone  amid 
the  painters  of  his  day,  he  was  imable  to  work  out  for  himself  a 
better  method. 
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by   stephen   j.  mac   kenna. 

Introductory. 

*  Well,  but  who  was  it,  Jack  ?'  asked  I  rather  pettishly ;  fori  did 
not  believe  in  Murdell's  wild  Indian  stories  one  bit,  and  wm 
inclined  to  regard  HemeraXophia  and  Nyctalopia  as  fianeies  of  a 
sun-struck  brain. 

*It  was  Kenton — Dr.  Kenton — of  the  old  Company's  Service; 
a  deuced  clever  fellow.  He  expected  to  recover,  but  he  never  did, 
and  the  only  enjoyment  of  his  latter  years  was  in  going  from  doctor 
to  doctor  about  his  case,  and  setting  the  whole  profession  at  logger- 
heads. You  never  saw  such  a  row  as  he  raised  in  private  and  in 
the  medical  prints.  For,  while  one  set  said  he  was  curable,  and 
that  the  faculty— or  disease,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say— of 
being  blind  in  the  light  and  able  to  see  in  the  dark  was  well 
known  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  down ;  the  other  lot  declared 
that  both  Hemeralophia  (day-blindness)  and  Nyctalopia  (night- 
blindness)  were  almost  mythical,  and  that  Kenton  was  a  half-crazed 
impostor.' 

*  Hem  I '  grunted  I,  with  all  the  delight  of  satisfied  cjmicism ; 
'  I  think  my  belief  would  incline  towards  the  latter  party.' 

*  Would  it,  by  Jove  ?  Then  you  are  wrong,'  broke  in  Murdell 
in  a  temper ;  *  I  knew  him  well,  and  saw  such  proofs  of  his  strange 
blind-sight  in  a  most  curious  family  case,  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  shake  my  faith.  I  wrote  all  the  circumstances  down  just  as 
they  occurred  at  the  time ;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
my  notes  I  am  certain  you  will  be  convinced.  The  three  who 
alone  could  be  hurt  are  dead,  and  you  may  tell  the  story  where  and 
when  you  like.' 

Murdell  rose  and  banged  out  of  the  club,  and  the  next  day  his 
servant  brought  me  down  a  roll  of  manuscript.  I  need  hardly  say 
I  read  it  with  avidity ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  be  convinced,  as  I 
leally  was ;  and  my  only  object  in  placing  (with  Major  Murdell's 
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fiill  consent)  the  narrative  before  the  public  is  that  an  interesting 
scientific  phenomenon  may  be  fully  discussed. 

The  Major's  manuscript  is  printed  just  as  I  received  it,  and  I 
am  not  responsible  either  for  its  theories  or  its  language. 

Chapter  I. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  SCOUNBREL. 

I  HAD  pulled  down  in  a  light  boat  from  Monmouth,  and,  on  arriv- 
ing opposite  the  little  hamlet  of  Tintem,  discharged  my  boatman, 
shouldered  my  portmanteau,  and  made  my  way  up  to  the  Beaufort 
Arms.  After  a  cosy  dinner  and  a  prime  bottle  of  claret  I  lit  my 
cheroot,  and  stepped  out  into  the  warm  autumn  night,  to  enjoy  a 
ramble  to  the  ruins  of  the  glorious  Abbey  lying  at  my  feet  and 
washed  by  the  lapping  waters  of  the  gently  flowing  Wye.  In  the 
crumbling  wall  of  the  ancient  fane  I  easily  found  a  breach,  over 
which  I  scrambled,  and  was  enjoying  a  quiet  study  of  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  delicate  architecture,  when,  to  my  great  annoyance, 
I  heard  voices  on  my  left,  and  almost  directly  two  figures  came 
out  into  the  silvery  moonbeams.  One  was  a  fine  soldier-like  man, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  other,  who  wore  the  turban  and  dress 
of  a  Mussulmanee  body-servant. 

They  rapidly  exchanged  words  in  Hindustani ;  so,  to  avoid  un- 
ideasantness,  I  crossed  to  their  side  of  the  nave,  and  informed  the 
Englishman  that  I  understood  the  language.  He  seemed  startled 
when  be  heard  my  voice,  and  I  in  turn  was  surprised  to  find  that 
his  general  appearance — ^he  kept  his  eyes  studiously  fixed  on  the 
^ound — was  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 

*  Surely,'  said  I,  *  it  is  Kenton  ?  Don't  you  remember  me  at 
Delhi  in  183—  ?     Murdell,  of  the  Dzoulgar  Horse.' 

^  Murdell  I  Of  course  I  do.  By  Jove,  how  glad  I  am  to  meet 
you ! '  And  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  *  Meet  you,'  he 
^ent  on, '  for  I  cannot  aee  you  ;  but,  of  course,  you  heard  of  my 
misfortune  ? ' 

*  Misfortune  I     No.     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  am  blind,'  answered  Kenton  in  a  low,  sad  voice ;  '  lost  my 
Bight  exploring  in  the  Snowy  Kange  of  the  Himalayas  after  you 
left.  Well,  well,  I  must  be  resigned.  But  are  you  staying  here, 
Murdell  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  rowed  down  from  Monmouth  this  evening,  and  am  at 
the  Beaufort.' 

'  Fm  there  also.     Let  us  go  up.     It  is  getting  chilly,  and — ' 
He  broke  off,  and  asked  Abdoola,  as  he  called  his  servant,  a 
queetion,  in  some  hill-dialect  I  did  not  imderstand.     The  latter 
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signified  assent ;  and,  aa  the  moon  had  just  gone  in,  and  there  was 
no  more  for  me  to  see,  I  agreed,  and  we  made  our  way  towards  the 
hotel,  Kenton  walking  tjuite  easily  up  the  nigged,  stony  path, 
trusting  little,  aa  it  aeeraed  to  me,  to  the  guiding  arm  of  the 
Mussulman. 

Stanley  Kenton  and  I  had  been  constant  comrades  in  many  a 
wild  campaign  against  the  frontier  tribes  of  northern  India;  but 
the  inevitable  changes  of  regiments  and  quarters  had  of  late  years 
separated  us,  and  for  many  a  long  day  I  had  heard  nothing  of  him, 
and  he  had  quite  passeil  from  my  mind.  Ho  ive  sat  late  into  the 
soft  September  night,  over  some  brandy  and  maniUas  of  the  true 
brand,  chatting  away  of  old  times  and  bygone  events,  and  framing 
plans  for  future  meetings  in  London,  to  which  we  were  both 
proceeding  the  next  day,  until  Abdoola  entered  with  bed-room 
candles  (hitherto  we  had  been  Hitting  in  total  darkness, 
Kenton  declared  he  fdt  the  light),  and  marshalled  ns  off  to  c 
chambers. 

Once  in  London,  we  renewed  all  our  former  intimacy  by  degree*,  ' 
and  at  length  became  so  friendly  that  hardly  a  week  passed  that,  did 
not  find  me  crossing  from  my  snuggery  near  the  Regent's  Park,  to 
the  comfortable  little  house  in  Bayawater,  where  Kenton,  AbdooU, 
and  the  dirtiest  and  drunkounest  of  charwomen  kept  garrison.  On 
one  visit  I  unexpeoledly  found  a  ilark,  commandiug,  pasHionate- 
looking  girl  with  Kenton,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  his  (mlj 
sister;  and  on  many  Hubsequent  visits  I  had  the  good  fortune t^ 
meet  her,  until  in  time  her  very  cold  and  distant  manner  towi 
me  softened  down,  and  we  became  good  friends. 

Louise  Kenton  was  about  six-and-twenty,  and  was  a  beau^»_ 
Her  face  was  very  fine — of  a  rich  brown  complexion,  that  Hushed  at 
times  of  excitement  into  a  dark  russet  tint,  such  as  we  sometimes 
see  in  the  clouds  when  the  sun  is  setting  angrily — and  was  encircled 
with  a  gleamy  flow  of  black  ripply  hair,  arranged  in  the  mode  we  so 
much  admire  in  the  ancient  statues  of  the  splendid  women  of  Gre&cS' 
The  full  forehead  came  down  almost  straight  to  where  the  delict*** 
classical  nose  sprang,  almost  overhanging  indeed  the  lower  part      ''^ 
the  face,  where  the  Cupid-bo w-sh aped  lips  concealed  and  yet  J    '*■ 
played  a  row  of  perfect  teeth.     The  chin  was  full  and  determin^^*7' 
and  its  nether  line  was  drawn  in  direct  to  the  throat,  which  suuk 
well-defined  lines  into  the  rich  black  dress — the  favourite  cC 
tumeof  Miss  Kenton.   The  wondrous  eyes  are  far  beyond  mypowe 
of  description ;  I  can  only  say  I  never  saw  such  before,  and  d 
not  hope  ever  again  te  see  their  like. 

Strong  passion  had  left  Its  mark  on  the  magnificent  face,  and 
addition  there  was  a  half  sad  expression,  showing  that  some  c' 
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ifl  ever  present  to  lenil  a  melancholy  cbarm  to  the  thotigUt-   1 
Dteaiance.     Proud  she  was,  but  with  an  evident  scorn  of  lier 

i  pride  that  hindered  it  from  offending ;  distant  and  cold  to  J 
strangers,  but  warm,  impulsive,  and  loving  to  her  friends;  free  and  ] 
opeD  as  the  day  on  those  little  personal  matters  about  which  her  sex 
18  most  reserved,  but  close  and  repelling  concerning  the  more  | 
tender  objects  of  a  woman's  life ;  to  me  she  was  a  sealed  mystery  I 
before  she  came  to  know  that  I  waii  a  married  man,  when  she 
thawed,  as  it  were,  in  her  manner,  and  I  gradually  became  aware  I 
that  there  exiaU-d  some  bar  to  fntnre  happiness,  some  concealing  I 
of  a  sad  story,  some  killing  secret,  that  pressed  upon  her  heavily  ] 
and  burdened  her  glorious  young  life  to  the  very  earth. 

Strange,  she  did  not  live  with  her  brother,  hut  with  an  aged 
aunt  somewhere  north  of  the  Regent's  Park ;  and  on  my  remarking  . 
on  the  fact  one  day  to  Kenton  his  face  assumed  a  troubled  look  (with 
which  of  late  it  had  been  too  familiar)  and  muttered  somethingabout 
its  being  better  that  he  and  Louise  should  be  as  little  together  aa 
possible — -at  least  for  the  present. 

One  bleak  raw  February  night  I  rang  the  bell,  but  must  have  | 
forgotten  to  knock,  for  while  waiting  admittance  1  heard  Mias  ' 
Kenton's  voice  from  within — loud  and  tierce  in  tone,  but  broken  at  | 
times  as  though  she  sobbed.  At  length  Abdoola  opened  the  hall-  ] 
door.  Fromtheadjacent  parlour  came  a  wild,  passionate  cry,  and — 
'Oh,  how  I  hate  and  dread  and  loathe  him,  Stanley!  would  to  heaven 
he  were  dead  1 '  Before  I  knew  what  he  was  about,  Ahdoola  had  I 
opened  the  parlour-door  and  ushered  me  in. 

Miss  Kenton  stood  at  her  fidl  height  next  the  mantelpiece,  her 
glorious  hair  all  down,  and  her  face,  deadly  pale,  shone  like  the  moon 
from  outa  mass  of  thunder-clouds.     She  glared  at  me  for  a  moment  j 
tike  a  tigress ;  then,  pushing  her  inky  locks  back,  came  over,  took   I 
my  band,  and  said  faintly — trying  to  smile :  I 

'  Excuse  me.  Captain  Murdell,  hut  I  am  not  well — we  have  had  J 
some  trouble  ;  Stanley  will  entertain  you  for  a  moment; 'and  passed  j 
out  of  the  room. 

'  I  begpardon,  I  am  sure,  Kenton,'  said  I ;  '  but  Abdoola  pushed 
me  in  without  warning.' 

*  Oh,  never  mind,  my  dear  fellow ;  only  I  am  sorry  you  saw 
Louise  in  this  way.  Poor  girl,  her  life  is  perfectly  miserable,  and 
I  cannot  find  a  way  to  help  her.' 

'  The  old  thing,  I  suppose — a  love  affair  ? ' 

'  Well  it  is,  and  it  isn't.  I  wish  she  would  let  me  tell  you  all, 
and  perhaps  you  could  help  us ;  but  she — '  , 

Miss  Kenton  re-entered  the  room.  She  was  calm,  her  hair  ul  i 
Older,  and  her  dress  arranged  ;  but  still  g\ie  vias  \et^  '^aite.  ^^^1 
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^  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  Captain  Murdell,  but  we  were  taUdng 
over  some  unhappy  family  afifairs  that  make  me  very  wretched.' 

^  It  is  my  place  to  apologise  for  my  stupid  intrusion,'  was  my 
answer ;  and  an  awkward  pause  ensued.     Kenton  at  length  spoke: 

^  Louise,  dear ;  I've  been  thinking  we  ought  perhaps  to  aik 
Murdell's  help  in  our  troubles.  With  my  unfortunate  eyes  I  am 
worse  than  useless.     Suppose  we  tell  him  our  sorrow  ? ' 

All  the  red  blood  had  rushed  to  her  face  as  he  spoke^  and  she 
burst  out : 

'  No,  no,  Stanley  1  What  ave  you  saying  ?  I  could  not — ^neftt 
could  bear  it.' 

^  Well,  well,  be  calm  now,  like  a  dear  girl/  said  Kenton,  in  frV 
quieting  voice.  ^  We  need  only  tell  him  enough  for  obtaining  hit' 
advice.    He  is  too  good  a  fellow  to  seek  to  know  more.' 

I  nodded  assent  to  this.    There  seemed  to  be  an  inward  struggle 
going  on  in  Miss  Kenton's  mind,  and  she  paled  and  blushed  rapidly, 
while  two  or  three  unnoticed  tears  dropped  on  her  rich  black  drea 
as  her  brother,  in  a  low  tone,  whose  continuous  murmur  was  veqr 
soothing,  pointed  out  the  great  aid  a  real  friend  would  be  in 
distress,  and  the  boundless  confidence  he  had  in  my  honour 
discretion.     It  was  long  before  he  could  persuade  her.     The 
throat  throbbed  with  excitement ;  heavy  sighs  shook  her  wholt 
frame  ;  and  now  the  tears  came  fast  and  free,     fiising,  she  croseed 
over,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  eyes,  the  while  she  pressed  mj; 
hand,  said : 

^  I  will  take  Stanley's  advice,  and  trust  myself  implicitly  to 
honour  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  But,  Stanley,'  she  went  tn^^ 
turning  towards  him,  ^  I  could  not  bear  to  be  present.  Tell  \Smt* 
only  as  much  as  is  necessary,  and  spare  me  as  well  as  you  ca& 
I'll  go  home  now.  Good  night,  Stanley,  dear  I  Good  iiiglift|. 
Captain  Murdell,  and — '  again  the  fiery  blood  welled  up  to  har 
very  eyes — ^  and  do  not  think  too  hardly  of  a  most  miserable 
woman.' 

She  left  tlie  room,  and  soon  afterwards  we  heard  ber  drive 
away. 

Kenton  rang  tlie  hell  for  some  brandy-pani  and  cheroots,  md'l 
made  Abdoola  remove  the  lamp,  which,  though  very  dim,  he  said  ' 
hurt  his  eyes.     But  for  tlie  lighted  ends  of  our  cheroots  we  were  iH 
perfect  darkness,  and  I  was  glad,  as  Kenton  seemed  nervous  about 
what  he  should  say. 

^  It  is  a  sad  case,  this  of  Louise,'  he  began.  '  She  has  got  her- 
self mixed  up  with  a  scoundrel  whose  very  existence  must  be 
obnoxious  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  I  can  see  no  clear  path  before 
her.' 
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'Excuse  me  for  a  momeDt:  it  is  a  delicat*  question;  but  there 
i  been  nothing  wrong— nothing  criminal — has  there  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,  thank  goodness !  nothing  of  that  sort. ;  but  I  will  tell 
■X  exactly  how  matters  stand,  antl  then  you  can  judge  what — if 
fthing — it  will  lie  best  to  do.' 

I  will  try  and  set  down,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  what  Kenton  com- 
laicated  at  some  length.  The  brother  and  sister  had  been  left 
>hans  at  an  early  age,  and  had  but  very  few  relatives  on  earth, 

my  friend's  departure  for  India,  he  placed  his  sister  with  Mrs, 
mieigh,  an  aunt  residing  at  Southampton,  not  with  any  great 
ief  in  her  fitness  for  the  charge,  but  because  she  was  the  only 
son  available.  Ijouise  Kenton  had  a  considerable  fortune  that 
i  to  be  entirely  under  her  own  control  when  she  came  of  age, 
I  in  consequence  became  a  fair  mark  for  the  many  needy 
•une-hunters  frequenting  her  aimt's  house.  Amongst  these, 
ortimately  for  the  hot-blooded  young  girl,  was  a  certain  Cap- 
I  Danvers,  who  endeavoured  by  every  means  irrevocably  to  en- 
e    her    affections.      Now,    Captain    Danvers  was  a  scoundrel, 

at.  the  same  time  one  of  those  fascinating  demons  who  seem 
>e  born  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  bring  sorrow  and  shame 
all  connected  with  them.  He  had  been  in  a  Light  Dragoon 
iment,  and  left  the  sen-ice  on  account  of  a  slight  dispute  (as 
was  pleased  to  say)  with  his  brother  officers  concerning  a  play 
Qsaction.  The  exact  circiunstances  were  hushed  up,  as  such 
lirs  usually  are,  and  nothing  was  clearly  known  of  them  at  the 
b  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  where  he  contrived  after  his 
frell,  'xpulaion  is  an  ugly  word — retirement  from  the  army  to  add 
Isiderably  to  his  income  by  a  judicious  and  guarded  system  of 
nbling.  He  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  too,  and  you 
Ifht  travel  a  long  day's  journey  without  meeting  his  equal  either 
appearance  or  manner.  A  lithe,  strongly-built  figure  did  ample 
tice  to  his  tailor's  handiwork,  and  was  of  itaelf  a  guarantee  that 
I  man  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  without  taking  into  considera- 
B  the  educatecl  face  that  was  impressive  by  its  pale,  intellectual 
luty.  Jet-black  hair — fine,  glittering,  and  cut  to  perfection— 
ew  out  in  strong  relief  the  delicate  white  complexion ;  bright, 
idy  eyes  sparkling  again,  with  good-humoured  face;  a  row  of 
th  that  was  simply  perfection  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  long,  silky 
ustache,  at  once  the  envy  of  cornets  and  the  delight  of  the  fair 
Ug^idamsels  who  graced  the  salons  of  the  milliners  in  the 
■■JHpfthe  far  West.  Such  was  Captain  Danvers  outwardly; 
^H||d  semblance  will  be  but  too  apparent  before  this  narra^ 
BBSuiuplete. 
iHe  west  to  Southampton,  saw  poor  Louise  Kenton,  and  con- 
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quered  almost  without  a  blow.     Then  came  a  period  of  wild,  mad^ 
tetapestuoufl  love,  on  one  side — and  one  side  only ;  another  period oC* 
excruciatingly  happy  suspense ;  a  perjured  declaration  on  the  moon 
lit  deck  of  a  fair  yacht ;  a  pause  of  unspeakable  delight,  still 
me  side  only ;  a  passionate  acceptance :    and  Louise  Kenton 
mgaged  to  one  of  the  most  consummate  blackguards  all 
could  produce. 

Stanley  Kenton  was  written  to  for  his  consent ;  in  due  course  i 
came,  and  all  was  arranged  for  the  wedding,  when,  like  a  thunder 
bolt,  came  down  on  the  wretched  girl  the  awfiil  certainty  that 
had  been  deceived,  that  her  lover  was  a  most  disreputable  charact^ » 
and,  what  was  ten  thousand  times  worse,  that  all  the  time  of 
love-making  to  her  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  low,  disgracefaT 
amour  almost  at  her  very  door. 

The  terror,  the  anguish,  the  remorse  that  ploughed  up  and 
vastated  the  fiery  heart  of  the  young  girl  were  fearfid  in  their^ 
effects ;  and  only  those  who  have  witnessed  in  their  own  homi 


the  awful  results  that  a  disappointed  first-love  has  on  an  ardm^ t 

temperament,  can  understand  the  whirlwind  of  passions  that  ra^ 
ished  and  laid  desolate  that  burning  nature.     The  return  of 
numerous  letters  was  demanded,  and  heartlessly  refused  by  Danvei 
Mrs.  Bimleigh  and  her  almost  distracted  niece  left  Southamptoi 
and  sought  in  the  wilds  of  North  London  a  seclusion  that 
welcome  as  beneficial.     Then  came  long,  dull  years  of  despairini 
apathy,  when  the  girl's  heart  seemed  to  itself  to  have  lost  aL 
power  of  loving,  and  she  thought  &he  could  never  look  again  on 
with  aught  but  the  merest  tolerance.     In  its  turn,  too,  this 
state  passed  away,  and,  about  a  year  before  the  time  I  am 
of.  Nature  commenced  to  resume  her  sway,  and  ere  long  the  arden' 
desire  which  is  planted  in  the  bosom  of  every  woman  for  8om< 
thing  of  her  own  to  cherish  and  love  re-asserted  itself,  and 
Kenton  once  again  fell  in  love. 

Albert  Tysdall  was  a  fashionable  young  milk-and-water  soldiei 
of  good  family,  thriving  fortune,  and  in  some  respects  a  suitable::^ 
match  for  Miss  Kenton,  whom  he  apparently  loved  with  all  th< 
strength  his   spiritual  constitution  was  capable  of;    but  as  thai 
constitution  was  weak,  so  was  his  love,  and  of  a  nature  that  woul(9 
be  easily  scared  by  any  whisper  that  might  in  the  very  slightesC> 
degree  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  its  object ;  while,  on  her  part,  he^ 
stronger  soul  was  more  susceptible,  and  she  was  almost  as  mucb. 
in  love  with  young  Tysdall  as  she  had  been  in  the  bygone  day0 
with  the  worthless  Danvers.     The  wedding  was  postponed  until 
the  expected  arrival  of  my  friend  Stanley,  whose  unfortunate  at- 
tack had  befallea  a  short  time  previously,  and  in  the  meantime 
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TTsdall  spent  most  of  the  hours  when  he  could  not  be  at  the 

fi^gent's  Park  cottage,  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  ^  Bed  Jacket ' 

club,  where  he  unfortunately  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain 

DanveiB.     Men  of  Tysdall's  stamp  are  unluckily  the  most  com- 

miinicative  beings  in  the  world  about  their  personal  affairs,  so  that 

it  ^was  not  long  before  his  new  friend  was  in  possession  of  the  facts 

of  the  intended  marriage.     A  devilish  smile  passed  across  the  face 

of  the  handsome  captain  when  he  heard  the  news,  and  he  must 

bave  at  once  formed  the  resolution  either  to  be  a  considerable 

gainer  by  the  match,  or  to  break  it  off  altogether,  for  the  very 

^^xt  morning  a  note  was  laid  on  Louise  Kenton's  breakfast  plate. 

The  sight  of  the  well-known  writing  sent  a  shudder  through  her 

Serves ;  she  opened  and  read  the  letter,  and  immediately  swooned 

away.     It  ran  thus  : 

Oaptaui  Danvers  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Kenton^  and  would  con- 
S^^tulate  her  on  her  intended  marriage^  were  it  not  that  Captain  D.  holds  many 
^tleiB  in  which  Miss  Kenton  promised  in  warm  terms  to  marry  him,  and  can- 
i^ot  consent  to  hold  those  promises  annulledi  but  still  presumes  to  consider  him- 
^^If  the  accepted  suitor  of  Miss  Kenton. 

Lnpus  Street,  Pimlico. 

• 

Three  days  afterwards  Stanley  arrived  from  India  to  find  his 

Unfortunate  sister  almost  on  the  verge  of  insanity.     She  told  him 

Her  whole  story,  and  how  she  had,  on  recovering  from  her  fiunt, 

feigned  serious  illness,  to  avoid  seeing  Tysdall,  while  she  wrote  to 

I^anvers,  imploring  him  to  have  mercy  upon  her — how  the  latter 

bad  coolly  replied  that  he  was  too  poor  to  ^  lose  his  fair  chances  in 

life,'  intimating  further  that  if  she  wanted  her  letters  she  must 

*  pay  for  them,'  or  else  he  would  feel  obliged  to  show  them  to  his 

fHend  Mr.  Tysdall,  and  even,  if  necessary,  take  legal  proceedings  I 

Kenton  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  apart  from  his  sister, 

BO  as  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  aid  her  should  opportimity  offer 

(a  report  had  got  into  the  papers,  and  remained  imcontradicted, 

ILhat  he  had  been  killed  during  the  expedition  that  had  proved  fatal 

to  his  eyes),  and  to  gain  time  he  vicariously  managed  to  raise 

Bome  technical  difficulties  about  his  sister's  fortune  which  quite 

satisfied  Tysdall  that  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  marriage 

^ould  be  necessary. 

Chapter  II. 

COININO   MONET. 

*  But,'  interrupted  I,  when  Kenton  had  got  so  far  in  his  story, — 
'  but  what  possible  hold  can  Danvers  have  over  your  sister  ?  for  of 
course  a  man  bringing  an  action  for  "  breach  of  promise  "  would  be 
laughed  out  of  court.' 
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Kenton  sighed  heavily,  and  the  dull  red  end  of  his  cheroot 
flashed  into  a.  bright  glow  before  he  replied : 

'  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  !  I  knew  yoH  miiBt  ask  that,  and  I  suppose 
I  must  t«ll  you,  though  poor  Louise  would  go  mad  if  she  thought 
you  knew ;  but  you  wilt  be  careful  to  keep  your  knowledge  from  her 
if  r  tell  you  ? ' 

I  gave  the  requisite  proraiRe,  and  Kenton  went  on. 

'  Well,  you  see  she  was  very  young,  and  is  one  of  those  fiery, 
passionate  creatures  who  are  quite  carried  away  by  their  feelingB, 
and  I  believe — she  has  given  me  to  understand,  indeed  has  told 
me  —thai  she  trusted  so  implicitly,  nay,  so  worshipped,  this  vile 
scoundrel,  that  all  the  bundles  of  letters  she  wrote  him  are  couched 
in  the  most  foolish  terms :  in  fact  that  there  must  be  eicpressions  in 
them  of  passionate  affection  that  would  kill  her  with  shame  if  they 
were  made  public,  and  effectually  and  for  ever  estrange  Albert  Ty»- 
dall  from  her.  And,  as  well  as  I  can  see,  this  Banvera  is  just  the 
sort  of  determined  ruffian  who  would  take  them  into  Court  soonet 
than  be  baulked  of  his  revenge — or  money.' 

This  made  the  case  serious  ;  and  I  confess  poor  Miss  Kenton'e 
chances  of  a  happy  dhwuemitnt  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  a  minimuixk- 
I  took  a  long  meditative  sip  at  my  brandy-pani,  but  the  actio *■> 
failed  to  produce  any  tangible  idea, 

'£ut  how  is  it,'  [  asked  after  a  pause,  '  that  he  is  allowed  Sn^ 
remain  a  member  of  the  "  Red  Jacket,"  if  he  is  such  a  notoriov-^^ 
gambler  and  general  mauvais  sitjet  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Murdell,  have  you  not  lived  long  enough  in  the  worE-  -^ 
to  know  that  men  will  stand  a  great  deal  from  an  objectionabV  * 
acquaintance  sooner  than  have  the  bore  of  getting  rid  of  him  ?  B^^ 
sides,  as  long  as  he  commits  no  flagrant  fault,  no  one  likes  to  talc-^ 
the  first  step  towards  belling  the  cat.' 

'  By  Jove  I '  said  I,  '  if  young  Tyedall  is  such  a  we^k-mindfr^"^ 
fool  as  you  have  told  me,  Kanvora  is  sure  to  pluck  him  mercileaal^^i 
and  then — ^ 

'And  then  it  would  be  worse  for  I^uise.  If  he  makes  * 
penny  he  makes  three  hiradred  pounds  a  year  at  the  club,  uk  ^ 
if  he  lost  that  he  would  only  be  all  Ibe  harder  on  the  pncV 
gill-' 

'  Have  you  tried  to  get  those  letters  in  any  way — a  policema^c-* 
for  instance  ? ' 

'  I  have,'  answered  Kenton  j '  but  all  I  could  get  out  of  the  fel- 
low was  that  Danvers  constantly  keeps  them  on  his  person  i  bo 
dared  not  try  and  take  them  from  him,  so  there  is  no  hope  ftoB* 
that  quarter.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  I,  in  a  complete  fog,  '  I  can  aee  no  i 
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of  tlie  mess  just  now,  but  if  anything  occurs  to  me  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  work  it.    By  the  way,  does  Danvers  know  you  are  at  home  ?' 

<  He  doesn't  know  I  am  alive  even.  The  report  of  my  death 
was  never  contradicted,  and  I  know  he  heard  and  believed  it  at 
the  time.' 

^  That's  a  good  job,  anyhow.  If  he  thinks  your  sister  is  quite 
unprotected,  he  may  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether  sooner  than  you 
expect,  rd  warn  Tysdall,  if  I  were  you,  not  to  mention  your  name. 
I  suppose  you  could  invent  a  reason  to  make  him  hold  his  tongue  ? ' 

'  Oh,  easily,'  answered  Kenton,  *  that's  one  good  point  about 
him — ^he  can  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  about  other  people's  affairs, 
for  he  is  thoroughly  honourable.' 

*  Well  do  so,  then ;  and  now  I'll  be  off  home  and  think  the 
^hole  matter  over.  Where  can  I  get  a  light — I  have  forgotten  my 
f uaee-box  ? ' 

*No,  it  is  just  behind  your  elbow.' 

*  So  it  is.     Why  how  on  earth  did  you  know  that  ?  ' 

*  Well,'  he  answered  with  some  hesitation,  *  I  heard  it  rattle ; 
Asides,  I  can  see  a  little  when  there  is  no  glare  of  light ;  it  is  an 
effect  of  snow  and  moon-blindness  not  unknown  to  the  profession. 
But  if  you  must  go,  Abdoola  shall  fetch  you  a  cab.' 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  on  my  way  home  and  pondering  deeply 
Over  the  story  I  had  heard. 

....... 

One  lovely  spring  day,  when  West-end  London  was  commencing 
to  shake  off  the  sluggish  torpor  of  winter  dullness,  I  sauntered  into 
the  smoking-room  of  the  Eed  Jacket  club  to  meet  Albert  Tysdall, 
With  whom  of  late  I  had  cultivated  a  close  intimacy.  That  young 
Inan  was  reclining  on  one  of  the  crimson-velvet  lounges,  amusing 
himself  with  a  cigar,  some  seltzer-and-sherry,  and  the  latest  addition 
to  his  private  library — a  neatly  got-up  l)etting-book. 

'Ah,  Murdell,  how-de-do?     Seen  Danvers  anywhere  about?' 

*  Just  come  from  his  rooms.  He  will  lie  down  here  shortly. 
Some  fellows  came  in,  so  I  left  him.     How  does  your  book  stand  ? ' 

'  Tol-lol.  I  picked  up  some  first-rate  bets  tliis  week.  Danvers 
put  me  on  one  or  two  good  things  that  will  pay.  He's  a  sharp 
fellow,  for  all  his  innocent  looks.' 

*  Ah,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  one  a  man  can  trust,'  replied 
1 — the  lie  almost  choking  me. 

'  Trust  I  I  believe  you  ;  that  is,  if  you  are  a  real  friend  of  his. 
But  he  can  show  a  spice  of  the  devil  too,  can  Master  D.  I,  for  one, 
woidd  be  uncommonly  sorry  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence 
with  him,  I  know.' 
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*  Well,  you  are  pretty  close  chums  now ;  but  take  care  yoa 
don't  burn  your  fingers.'  a  « 

'  Oh,  you  may  be  easy  on  that  score.    We  are  going  •*  joint  stXHsk**      \  \ 
on  i^his  season's  racing :  and,  by  Jove,  it  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me 
to  have  some  fellow  sharp  at  figiu'es!     I  can  get  the  right  bete, 
but  I  am  tlie  deuce  and  all  at  accounts.' 

*  Ah,  well,  you're  in  luck,'  was  my  reply ;  '  and  youTl  want, 
some  money  by  the  time  the  wedding  comes  off.     Is  the  day  fixed  ?  * 

*  No ;  Stanley  Kenton  says  there  is  some  legal  bother  that  wiL^ 
delay  it  some  time.     I  am  not  very  sorry,  for  I  have  been  going 
little  too  fast  of  late,  and  expect  to  pull  up  a  bit  on  the  turf, 
am  precious  low  now.' 

'  Too  much  of  the  «  flats,"  eh  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes.     I  have  dropped  a  good  deal  to  that  fellow  Mod^^ 
ridge.     Danvers  is  always  warning  me  against  him,  but  we  can" 
well  break  with  him,  as  he  is  an  old  schoolfellow  and  all  that'soi 
of  thing  of  Danvers's.     Besides,  he  can't  play  a  bit,  but  has  tl 
luck  of  old  Nick.     Do  you  ever  play  ? ' 

'My  dear  fellow,  I  haven't  money  to  throw  away,  like  you  me 
of  the  jeunesae  doree.     About  five  pounds  a-year  cover  my 
bling.' 

'  Well,  but  look  here,'  said  Tysdall  earnestly,  rising  from  tl 
lounge  ;  '  come  over  to  my  rooms  to-night  «ifter  the  opera, 
vers   and   Mockridge   will    be  tliere,  and   I'll  go  you  halves   i     "^ 
winnings  or  losings.     Just  once  in  a  way,  will  you  ? ' 

'  Hum,'  I  slowly  replied, '  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  ;  but  don't  bU 
me  if  you're  let  in.' 

'  Oh,  not  I ;  and  if  you  win  I  shall  he  awfully  glad,  for  I  haf 
seeing  Mock  ridge  actually  coining  money  night  after  night.    Shi 
we  have  a  game  of  billiards  ? ' 

I    agreed,  and   we  adjourned    up-stairs.     We  had  played  fc 
some  time  when  Danvers  came  in,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mockridg^^^» 
who  struck  me  as  being  one  of  the  most  repulsive-looking  felloe 
I  had  ever  beheld. 

'  Hullo,  young  men  ! '  was  Danvers's  salutation  spoken  in  a  loi 
cheery  voice,  while  a  perfect  smile  of  honhoinie  lit  up  his  handsom* 
face ;  '  gambling  at  this  hour  of  the  morning !  This  is  pretty  worfc:^^  • 
Well,  how  is  the  game  going  ?  Who  has  won  what,  how  muct  > 
and  all  about  it  ? ' 

'  This  is  our  third  ;  we  are  five  all,'  I  answered. 

*  I  say,  let  us  have  a  four-game.     Mockridge  and  I  will  pla^" 
you  two  for  a  couple  of  sovs.  apiece.' 

'  Wouldn't  you  like  it  ? '  laughed  Tysdall     « No ;  let  MuidelT 
and  Mockridge  go  partners.' 


( 


I  wanted  to  see  somethiDg  of  this  Sir.  Mockridge,  and  coa- 
aent«d,  though  not  without  considerable  misgiviiigB ;  and  the  game 
Gominenced.     We  played  the  usual  army  way  of  turn  and  turn 
about;  and  aa  we  proceeded  the  sides  seemed  pretty  equal,  for     -^ 
while  I  was  a  few  points  better  than  Tysdall,  mj  partner  was  not  ^| 
quite  a  match  for  Danvers's  more  open  and  showy  game.  ^^ 

We  won  the  first,  our  opponents  the  second,  and  were  proceed- 
ing with  the  third  when  Mockridge  proposed  that  the  bets  should 
be  raised  to  ten  pounds  apiece,  and  then  leave  off.  I  did  not 
like  to  object,  and  the  play  began  in  earnest.  1  noticed  how 
keenly  Danvers  and  Mockridge  watched  one  another ;  and  once 
the  former  must  have  noticed  something  amiss,  for  he  remarked, 
laughing, '  Why,  Mockridge,  yoiu-  sleeve  is  too  loose,  man  1 '  But  at 
the  same  time  a  fierce  side-glance  shot  from  the  bright  eyes,  com- 
pletely cowing  my  partner,  who  after  that  had  no  more  accidents. 

*Five  pounds  you  don't  win  this  stroke,'  cried  out  Tyadall  _ 
excitedly,  as  a  very  difficult  red  hazard  was  left  on  the  boUs  fim^H 
Alockridge  at  the  close  of  the  game.  ^H 

*Itis  quite  three  to  one  against  my  making  it.  liay  me  ^ 
fifteen  sovs.  to  five  ? ' 

'  All  right ;  done  with  you,'  cried  Tyadall,  regardleaa  of  the 
half-warning  glance  Danvers  gave  him. 

*  Done.'  And  Mockridge  chalked  his  cue,  spat  out  the  end  of 
liis  cigar,  bent  cautiously  over  the  tabk-,  and  with  the  greatest 
ease  made  the  stroke,  and  won  the  game. 

*  Coiifoimd  it  1  What  a  lucky  beggar  you  are,  Mockridge  I 
fiut  I'll  take  it  out  of  you  at  the  "fiats."  Murdell  is  coming  over 
to-night,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  make  you  disgorge  some  of  that 
*«ioney,  my  boy." 

When  they  heard  this  annoimcement  Danvers  and  Mockridge 
looked  with  sharp  suspicion  simultaneously  at  me,  and  then  at  one 
4j[iother ;  but  I  suppose  my  mild,  not  to  say  meek,  appearance 
>tiust  have  reassured  them,  for  they  both  declared  they  would  be 
happy  to  join  the  party.  And  so,  after  sundry  bank-notes  had  been 
fMssed  across  the  green  cloth,  we  separated. 


CnAPTEK  III. 


That  afternoon  I  dropped  in  at  Kenton'ii,  and  found  him  in 
Very  low  spirits  about  his  sister,  who,  he  said,  was  pining  after 
Tyadall,  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  the  whole  wealth  of  her  second 
love,  and  feared  he  was  going  to  the  bad  at  the  c\ub.  It^^^vaeft. 
him  aa  well  as  my  conscience  would  permit,  •,  ao4  tteii  Va 


I 
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me  if  I  was  certain  Tysdall  had  not  mentioned  to  Danvers  any- 
thing of  his  return  from  India  ? 

<  No,  I  am  sure  he  hasn't,'  I  answered ;  ^  and  what  is  more,  he 
doesn't  let  him  even  talk  about  the  marriage  now.  The  other  day, 
Danvers,  in  my  presence,  asked  him,  with  a  devilish  leer,  when  he 
was  to  be  turned  off — "  do  the  virtuous  " — see  ?  Tysdall  flared  up 
with  anger,  and  then,  in  a  dignified  way  I  hardly  hoped  to  see, 
said  there  would  probably  be  considerable  delay  about  his  wedding 
pending  family  arrangements,  but  that  he  could  not  allow  any 
joking  on  such  a  subject,  and  must  request  Captain  Danvers  not 
to  allude  to  it  again.  Danvers  laughed  it  ofif,  but  you  may 
upon  it  he  is  too  knowing  a  hand  to  frighten  his  bird  by  ever^  — r 
again  ruffling  his  feathers  in  that  way.  But,  strange  enough,  h^^  ^e 
asked  me  one  day  if  I  had  ever  met  you  in  India.' 

*  Well,  and  what  did  you  say  ? '  eagerly  questioned  Kenton. 

^  Oh,  I  said  I  thought  I  had  met  you  at  Delhi.  Did  he  meacr^Eni 
a  half  botany-mad  sort  of  fellow,  who  had  got  himself  killed  in  ^b-  a 
scientific  expedition  on  the  Snowy  Bange  ?  He  laughed  out  one  o^i^Df 
those  cold-blooded  laughs  of  his,  and  said,  "  Yes,  that  must  be  th»-  — *e 
man ; "  and  so  the  matter  dropped.' 

*  That  was  a  lucky  hit ;  but  don't  you  think  that  Danvers  ma^  — y 
have  Loo  watched  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  do  ;  in  fact,  if  I  was  you,  I  would  try  to  persuade  h< 
to  leave  town  altogether  for  some  time :  it  would  be  safer  ;  eh  ? ' 

*  Jove  I  so  it  would.  We  have  some  distant  relatives  at  lift 
combe,  who  have  often  asked  her  :  I  think  I'll  send  her  down  thei 
and  if  young  Tysdall  stops  in  town  Danvers  will  fear  nothing.' 

'Do  so :  and  now  I  must  be  off.     Good-bye,  old  man ;  kee- 
up  your  spirits  and  all  will  go  well.' 

I  met  Albert  Tysdall  at  eight  outside  the  Opera-house,  an 

found  that  young  swell  had  provided  a  box  for  the  occasion,  in 

snuggest  corner  of  which  I  ensconced  myself.     The  piece  was  Bo"^  "*'*' 

Oiovanniy  and  we  were  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  deliciou^^ — ^ 

music  when,  to  my  disgust,  Danvers  and  his  satellite  friend  joiner — *" 

us,  and  put  an  end  to  any  hopes  I  might  have  had  of  a  quiet  stud^;;^^ 

of  Mozart's  masterpiece.     Though  annoyed  by  the  interruption 

could  not  help  being  almost  fascinated  by  the  pleasant  charm 

Danvers's  manner,  and  the  apparently  genuine  mode  in  which  h« 

seemed  to  throw  himself  and  lead  others  into  a  hearty  appreciation^ 

of  the  glittering  scene  and  the  delicious  music.     He  appeared  t^^ 

know  something  about  every  one  in  the  house,  from  the  Orancf 

Duke  of  Boshenstein — who  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  in  th^ 

Boyal  box-«-to  timid  little  Miss  Perkins,  squeaking  her  best  in  the 

eboruSf  in  all  the  hopes  and  feax^  o(  Ob  &r%t  reason's  engagement ; 
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and  he  rattled  on  in  a  lively  witty  style,  and  with  such  a  perfectly 
time  ring — ^looking  so  honest,  good-hearted,  and  gloriously  hand- 
some the  while — that  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  numbers  who  I 
^was  aware  had  fallen  into  his  ever-spread  glittering  nets.  Mockridge 
^was  quite  the  reverse  ;  looking  precisely  what  he  was — a  pernicious 
villain,  whose  very  face  warned  bystanders  against  its  owner. 
He  was  one  of  those  dark,  beetle-browed,  vicious-mouthed  men,  on 
'whom  open  and  vile  passion  has  set  its  irredeemable  stamp,  and 
^who  bear  the  brand  of  their  cunning  and  deceit  undisguised  before 
TQankind. 

When  the  curtain  fell  we  adjourned  to  Tysdall's  apartments. 
A  cosy  little  supper  was  ready  prepared  for  us,  and  the  foamy 
champagne  was  tolerably  punished  by  two  of  the  party — Mockridge 
and  Tysdall — while  Danvers  and  I  were  more  abstemious.  The 
latter  pressed  me  repeatedly  to  drink,  even  feigning  deep  draughts 
himself,  so  that  I  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  swallow  much 
more  wine  than  was  my  usual  habit,  lest  too  great  abstinence  might 
raise  the  suspicion  that  I  had  come  rather  to  watch  than  to 
play.     Soon  the  cards  were  produced,  and  we  sat  down  to  Scarte, 

*  How  shall  we  play — a  pool  or  what  ? '  asked  Danvers. 

'  Oh,  the  usual  game — "  one  down,  t'other  come  on,"  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  sides,'  answered  Mockridge,  unpapering  a  pack  of  cards 
and  manipulating  them  with  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler. 

We  cut  the  cards ;  Danvers  and  I  to  play  first,  Mockridge  to 
cover  the  stakes  and  play  the  winner,  Tysdall  in  turn  to  stake  an 
equal  amoimt  to  what  would  be  then  on  the  table,  and  play  the 
second  winner  for  the  sum  total — ^was  the  result ;  with  the  proviso 
that  the  order  of  playing  was  to  be  reversed  the  second  round  so  as 
to  equalise  every  one's  chances. 

'  R.  M.  D.,  of  course  ? '  said  Tysdall. 

*  What  may  those  letters  stand  for  ? '  I  asked  in  my  simplicity. 

*  Ready  money  down,  my  boy.  There's  my  sov. — cut  for  deal 
— I  win,'  said  Danvers,  cutting  the  queen  to  my  knave. 

We  played  and  Danvers  won  in  a  canter.  Mockridge  covered 
the  two  sovereigns  on  the  table,  carefully  dealt,  and  in  a  cautious 
game  beat  his  opponent  by  steady  play. 

*  There  you  are  again,  Mockridge ;  that  killing  slowness  of  your 
play  is  always  too  much  for  me,'  said  Danvers,  sipping  his  cham- 
pagne and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  to  watch  the  contest  between 
Tysdall  and  Mockridge  for  the  eight  sovereigns  to  which  the  stakes 
had  now  mounted.  Mockridge  again  won,  and  pocketed  the  eight 
pounds  with  a  grim  smile.  In  the  second  and  third  rounds  Tywiall 
and  myself  were  equally  unlucky,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so 
we  had  both  lost  considerably. 
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*  What  an  unlucky  pair  you  fellows  are — shall  we'leave  off  for 
to-night  ? '  suggested  Danvers. 

'  Fm  agreeable,'  I  answered.  '  It  is  awfully  close  in  this  room, 
four  cigars  quite  fill  it  with  smoke.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense !  There,  that's  better,'  and  Tysdall  threw  up 
one  of  the  windows.  '  Try  some  of  that  "  fizz,'\  Murdell,  itTl  cool 
you.  Or  stay,  my  [fellow  has  some  ice  in  the  house,  and  he's 
first-rate  at  Boman-punch.    Touch  the  bell,  will  you,  Mockridge  ? ' 

^  By  Jove,  the  very  thing  to  set  us  going ! '  responded  that  worthy 
as  he  balanced  himself  back  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair  and  jerked 
at  the  bell. 

*  Yes,  sir ! ' 

*  Any  ice  in  the  house.  Bender  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Make  a  good  brew  of  Eoman-punch  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

*  All  right,  sir.' 

*  And,  Bender ! '   shouted  Danvers   after   the   retiring   valet, 

*  don't  make  it  too  strong.' 

*  Let  us  have  another  hand  while  waiting.  Some  champagne, 
Mockridge  ?  you  look  thirsty.' 

Danvers  flirted  a  new  pack  of  cards  across  the  green  cloth. 

*  Cut  for  fresh  turns.' 

I  was  more  lucky  the  next  few  rounds,  or  rather  suspected 
was  allowed  to  win,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  cards  seemed  to  obey  the  will  of  their  masters. 
Tysdall  lost  steadily,  and  evidently  did  not  like  it ;  while  I  couldl — 
see  that  the  champagne  was   beginning  to  tell  on  him ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  was  becoming  aware  that  I,  too,  had  taken  quite  enough. 

Eoman-punch  is  a  seductive  beverage.  It  glides  across  the^ 
tongue,  leaving  a  delicate  icy  flavour  of  delight  utterly  unaccom^ 
panied  by  the  slightest  roughness  that,  as  in  any  other  strong  drinks, 
might  warn  the  imbiber  to  temper  pleasure  with  discretion.  It 
seems  to  be  only  a  sweet  heaven-composed  draught  from  Olympus 
— ^a  delicious  gift  from  the  gods  to  weary  mortals  sated  with  other 
pleasures  or  exhausted  in  the  mazy  dance — a  love-cup,  where  fidr 
tender  maidens  may  sip  and  sip,  and  be  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
and  yet  feel  none  of  the  consequences  of  indulgence  in  wine — while 
in  reality  it  is  a  potent  liquor  that  may  not  be  too  deeply  dipped 
into  even  by  strong  men  ;  an  insidious  deceiver ;  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing;  a  dread  poison  concefiled  in  the  daintiest  surroundings; 
and  woe  betide  any  misguided  nymph  who,  fevered  with  the  walt-z, 
and  faint  with  the  excitement,  the  press  and  turmoil  of  the  ball, 
allows  too  frequent  potions  of  this  insinuating  drink  to  flow  un- 
heeded down  her  parched  throat.     It  cools,  and  yet  it  fires ;  it  ex- 
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eiUatiie  blood  and  the  brain  for  the  tiin%  to  tlie  highest  points  1 
and  then  its  efi'ects  alt«r,  and  low  deadnewt  of  blood,  stupor,  and  3 
prostration  of  hraia  supervene. 

The  brew  made  by  Bender  wan  eimply  delicious,  and  I  indulged  ] 
in  long  and  repealeil  draughts  to  fjuench  the  appalling  Ihirat  tha 
nnoking  and  heat  of  the  i<joni  had  induced. 

'  Ah,  you  wanted  that — it  does  a  fellow  good  to  see  a  man  take  . 
a  real  hearty  pull  at  his  liquor,'  remarked  Danvert!  as  he  slowly 
sipped  at  his  glasi),  making  every  icy  drop  linger  as  it  passed  the 
pfilat«,  and  drawing  as  much  coolness  out  of  as  small  an  amount  of  ] 
the  refreshing  drink  as  was  possible. 

'  I'm  tired  of  this ;  aren't  you,  Danvers  ?  ' 
'  Well,  I  am,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Tysdall  to  leave  olf  yet,  i 
you  and  I  have  won  so  much,  Mockridge,  eh  ? ' 

'  Ob,  let  us  have  another  go  in  before  we  break  up.      What  do  \ 
.vou  Bay,  Miirdell  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  we  do.' 
'  Let  us  leave  off  this  beastly  er.arii  and  have  a  turn  at  laiia-i  ■ 
fuenet,'  suggested  Danvers. 

' "  Barkis  is  willing  " — but  I  don't  know  the  game.' 
*  Oh,  there's  nothing  in  it,'  eagerly  put  in  Mockridge,  proceed- 
'ttg  to  explain  to  me  the  mere  '  pitch  and  toss '  game  that  goes  by 
»i*cb  a  high  Boimding  uame.     To  tell  the  truth  the  previous  cbam- 
r*a^e  and  the  Koman-punch  were  beginning  to  tell  on  my  unaccus- 
''*>ned  bedrl,  and  I  felt  careless  as  to  what  I  did,  and  went  into  the 
pa  me  with  a  zest  and  eagerness  that  sm-prised  even  myself.  At  first  < 
*e  played  quietly  enough,  but  after  a  time  the  heiit,  cigjirs,  and  con- 
••tant  applications  to  the  enthralling  seducer  began  to  work  on  us  1 
"■11,  but  more  especially  on  Tysdall  and  myself,  and  I  found  we  were  , 
'*oth  playing  wildly  and  recklessly ;  with  this  difference,  that  whilA  - 
"^y  pile  of  gold  hardly,  if  at  all,  diminished,  Tysdall's  had  con- 
^t^Jitly  to  be  replenished  from  his  desk  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  ' 
**»  every  time  he  got  up  and  sat  down  again  the  Eomun-puncb  v 
*I*jili«l  to,  he  was  manifestly  becoming  intoxicated,  while  I  myself  i 
^^8  conscious  of  a  curious  chance-medley  of  colours  and  formu  I  1 
'^'^tild  not  account  for.     I  foimd  a  vast  fund  of  amusement,  tw 
*^«ry  little  event  of  the  game,  being  seized  with  the  most  uncon-  ' 
''^liable  fits  of  tear-inducing  laughter  at  almost  every  word  or  , 
*^^tion  of  my  companions.     Presently  the  lamps  appeared  to  burn 
*«n  and  be  goingout,  then  they  blazed  iipag-.iin  brighter  than  ever  j 
**ld  as  this  seemed  to  happen  t  wo  or  three  times  running,  I  laughed  • 
^•*ll6umedly  and  the  others  laughe^l  too,  except  Tywdall,  who  glared  i 
*^**iously  at  me — but  he  was  certainly  lipsy,  bo  I  generou^il'^  fe«^K^*J 
T-im,  and  only  laughed  the  more  as  he  cmsed  tiie  VucV.  "H'j  %(Ai' ' 
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on  increasing,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  counting  it,  nvhen  I  fonndmy- 
self  getting  very  sleepy — never  being  able  to  remember  beyond  ten 
sovereigns,  when  I  had  to  begin  all  over  again.  Danvers  sat  next 
me — or  rather  a  sort  of  misty  double-Danvers — laughing  and  joking 
me  about  my  stupid  play  that  always  won  while  he  lost,  and  making 
Mockridge  grin  like  a  huge  baboon  with  rage  as  he  remarked  how  the 
latter '  pouched  *  his  gold,  and  never  left  more  than  a  few  sovereigns 
on  the  table. 

Tysdall  looked  as  black  as  night,  scowled  at  me  every  now  and 
again,  and  was  evidently  savagely  drunk.  Then  I  nodded  off  to 
sleep,  but  it  was  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  rest,  as  I  had  to  be 
*  prodded  '  up  every  now  and  then  by  Danvers  to  play  in  my  turn. 
Presently  Tysdall  got  up  again,  staggering  across  towards  his  desk 
and  then  went  into  the  next  room,  and  I  hoped  he  would  be  a  long 
time,  for  my  head  was  so  heavy  that  I  leant  it  down  on  the  table 
to  have  a  nap.  It  seemed  to  me  a  whole  night  when  I  felt  a  sharp 
kick  on  the  shin  fiom  Danvers's  boot  as  he  got  up  to  lean  across  the 
table,  but  I  was  far  too  drowsy  to  lift  my  throbbing  head. 

*  What's  he  fumbling  about  in  there  ? '  whispered  Danvers. 
'  Hush  I  that  chap'U  hear  you.' 

'  Not  he — he's  as  fast  as  an  owl,  drunk  as  Bacchus  ;  what's  the 
figiure  ? ' 

*  Between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I  think.  He's 
gone  for  more.' 

'Hush I  Here  he  is.  Leave  off.  It's  enough  for  a  night;' 
and  I  heard  and  felt  Danvers  sinking  into  his  chair  beside  me. 

'  Jove  !  I'm  clean  out.  Sh'  we  play  on  I.O.U.s  ? '  stuttered 
Tysdall,  as  he  dropped  into  his  chair  with  an  idiotic  laugh. 

'  Well,  really  I  don't  think  we  ought  to.  You  and  I  are  the  losers. 

Besides,  Murdell  here '      The  words  seemed  to  die  dreamily 

away,  and  some  muttered  words  of  '  revenge ' — *  afterwards '— * 
'  in  the  morning ' — were  all  I  heard  as  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  hafllj 
wondering  what  Tysdall  wanted  to  revenge  on  me. 

A  precipitous  flight  of  stairs  that  seemed  to  have  no  bottom-' 
a  gush  of  deliciously  cooling  air — a  climbing  and  scrambling,  and 
holding  on  to  a  velvet  mountain  behind  a  horse — a  clatter  and  roar 
of  wheels  and  harness  like  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  charging 
through  my  brain — a  glare  and  twinkling  of  many  lamps  and  bulls- 
eyes — a  thundering  rapping  at  a  door— another  flight  of  steps,  to 
ascend  this  time — a  soft  cool  valley  of  sweet-scented  sheets — an  in- 
distinct voice  like  Danvers's,  muttering,  *  Good  night,  old  fellow, 
better  in  the  morning,' — a  great  palpable  and  oppressive  darkuM, 
as  though  a  whole  eternity  were  coming  down  on  earth  — and  un* 
COUBciournGBQ. 
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The  lives  of  some  men,  Goelhe  has  eaid,  remind  us  in  I 
progress  of  the  Eiidden  changes  and  the  violent  turns  of  a  lottery ; 
the  lives  of  others,  of  the  successive  stages  in  the  gratlual  solution  1 
of  n  mathematical  problem.  It  \a  to  the  latter  of  tliese  two  classes  j 
that  the  character  and  career  of  Macaulny  must  lie  referred.  Per-  ] 
haps  the  strongest  feeling  left  upon  the  mini!  iifter  a  perusal  of  his  I 
teoently  published  biography  is  that,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  ■] 
the  course  of  Macaulay's  development  was  singularly  free  from  all  I 
surprises,  and  was,  in  its  logical  continuity,  unbroken.  He  rose  to  J 
greatness  by  a  natural  process  of  organic  growth.  He  became  an  j 
extraordinary  man  because  he  was  an  extraordinary  child.  Hi«  ] 
youth  and  his  maturity  were  distinguiMhed  because  his  infancy  v 
distinguished.  Macaulay  aged  five  is  the  intellectual  microcosm.  I 
of  the  Macaulay  aged  fifty.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  hia  I 
parents  from  school  when  he  was  twelve,  and  from  college  sevea  1 
or  eight  years  later,  are  in  spirit  and  in  manner  the  same  as  he  \ 
■wrote  to  his  sister.  Lady  Trevelyan,  when  he  was  famous.  Jeffrey  j 
expressed,  in  tones  of  gratified  admiration,  his  inability  to  pro-  I 
nounce  where  and  how  Macaulay  acquired  bis  special  gift  of  words  I 
and  form  of  thought — his  entire  style.  According  to  the  epistolary  I 
evidence  contained  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  work,  this  style  was  really  J 
part  of  his  intellectual  nature.  He  improved  it,  lie  enriched  it  | 
with  the  results  of  reading.  It  strengthened  with  his  strength, 
and  it.  mellowed  with  his  age.  But  it  was  in  him  from  the  first. 
Ho  couhi  reml  as  soon  as  he  coiilrl  speak,  and  the  consequence  1 
was  that  his  nursery  lispings  were  cast  in  the  phraseology  of  j 
books.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  completely  assimilated  all  [ 
the  elements  of  hia  literary  diction,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  i 
elaborate  and  to  perfect  his  inestimable  gift. 

It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  Macaulay  that 
he  read  without  scrinus  intermission  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to   ' 
the  day  of  his  death.     'I  was  talking  yesterday."  writes  Greville, 
under  date  February  9,  1836,  *with  Stephen  about  Brougham  and_ 
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Macaulay.     He  said  he  had  known  Brougham  above  thirty  yean, 
and  well  remembers  walking  with  him  down  to  Clapbam  to  dioe 
with  old  Zachary  Macaulay,  and   telling  him  he  would  find  i 
prodigy  of  a  boy  there  of  whom  he  must  take  notice.     This  was 
Tom  Macaulay.     Brougham  afterwards  put  himself  forward  as  the 
monitor  and  director  of  the  education  of  Macaulay,  and  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  father  on  the  subject  which 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time ;  but^  he  was  like  the  man  who 
brought  up  a  young  lion,  which  finished  by  biting  bis  head  off.' 
The  two  things  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  influence  upon  his  after 
life  in  Macaulay's  childhood  are  the  varied  and  substantial  literary 
nutriment  which  fed  an  intellectual  precocity  not  less  remarkahk 
than  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  and  ex- 
amples by   which   the   days   of  his   infancy   and   boyhood  were 
surrounded.     From  the  time  that  he  was  three  years  old  he  reid 
incessantly,  for  the  most  part  lying  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  with 
his  book  on  the  ground  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  in  bis 
hand.     ^  He  did  not  care  for  toys,  but  was  very  fond  of  taking  his 
walk,  when  he  would  hold  forth  to  his  companions,  whether  nune 
or  mother,  telling  interminable  stories  out  of  his  own  head,  or 
repeating  what  he  had  been  reading  in  language  far  above  his 
years.'     At  the  age  of  eight  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Scott's 
'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  by  heart  from  a  single  reading.   What- 
ever he  heard  or  saw  in  print  was  at  once  indelibly  engraved  upon 
the  tablets  of  his  mind.     '  A  mere  glance,'  wrote  Greville,  thus 
curiously  confirming   the   testimony  of  Mr.   Trevelyan,  that  be 
seemed   to  read  through   the  pores  of  his  skin,  'is  enough  for 
Macaulay ;  for,  by  some  process  impossible  to  other  men,  he  con- 
trives to  transfer  the  contents  of  the  books  he  reads  to  his  own 
mind,  where  they  are  deposited,  always  accessible,  and  never  either 
forgotten  or  confused.'     Sir  James  Stephen  said  that,  *  If  Macau- 
lay's  life  were  ever  written  by  a  competent  biographer,  it  will 
appear  that  he  had  displayed  feats  of  memory  which  he  believed 
to  be  unequalled  by  any  human  being.'     This  is  strong  language; 
but  in  his  record  of  the  childhood  and  the  manhood  of  his  uncle 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  ex- 
aggeration. 

And  then,  not  only  were  these  great  gifts  of  nature  exercised 
and  strengthened  by  practice  and  reading,  but  Macaulay  was  from 
the  first  stimulated  to  uncommon  industry  by  the  spectacle  of 
what  was  every  day  taking  place  around  him.  Idleness  and  ease 
were  unknown  in  the  household  of  Zachary  Macaulay.  United  in 
their  determination  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  human  energy 
and  efifort  could  accomplish  utterly  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  he 
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ad  Wilberforce  laboured  together  as  men  have  seldom  laboured 
•efore.  *  It  is  easy  to  trace  whence  the  great  bishop  and  the  great 
rriter  derived  their  immense  industry.  Working  came  as  natu- 
ally  as  walking  to  sons  who  could  not  remember  a  time  when 
heir  fathers  idled.  .  .  .  Fortitude,  and  diligence,  and  self- 
cmtrol,  and  all  that  makes  men  gQod  and  great,  cannot  be  purchased 
rom  professional  education.  Charity  is  not  the  only  quality  which 
iq;in8  at  home.  The  child  will  never  place  his  aims  high  and 
ninue  them  steadily  unless  the  parent  has  taught  him  what 
snergy  and  elevation  of  purpose  mean,  not  less  by  example  than  by 
yrecept.'  The  philanthropic  object  of  this  indefatigable  labour 
ind  the  personnel  of  the  toilers  themselves  naturally  supplied  an 
idditional  incentive  and  a  fresh  force  to  the  ambition  of  the  young 
Uacaulay.  His  father's  house  was  the  meeting-place  of  all  the 
liitinguished  men  engaged  in  the  great  movement ;  his  father's 
intimate  friends  included  Brougham,  Francis  Horner,  Sir  James 
Ibckintosh,  Chateaubriand,  Sismondi,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Ma- 
lame  de  Stael,  and  Dumont,  the  French  interpreter  of  Bentham. 
8ut  while  there  was  everything,  calculated  to  energise  or  ennoble, 
&  the  home  associations  of  Macaulay,  the  system  under  which  he 
^  educated  was  not  without  defects  and  drawbacks  that  continued 
9  make  themselves  felt  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  was  a  real 
ligfortune  for  Macaulay  that  he  should  have  been  bred  up  at  a 
Qall  private  school.  Had  he  been  sent  to  one  of  the  great  public 
hools,  he  would  probably  have  learned  that  easy  conciliatory 
anner  towards  his  equals,  that  art  to  conceal  his  own  supreme 
•naciousness  of  his  great  parts,  which  would  have  qualified  him  to 
ine  as  a  statesman,  and  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  feel, 
he  never  completely  felt,  at  home  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 
lien  he  went  to  Cambridge  it  was  too  late  to  supply  this  defi- 
ency.  Macaulay's  gifts  were  so  undeniable,  so  dazzling,  and  so 
uitful,  that,  with  his  appreciative  contemporaries — and  intellec- 
lal  appreciation  is  a  sentiment  thoroughly  known  to  undergra- 
lates,  but  imperfectly  known  to  schoolboys — they  carried  all 
"fore  them. 

We  are  indeed  assured  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  whose  panegyric  is 
s  imtempered  by  criticism  as  his  biography  is  interesting  and 
>mplete,  that  no  man  was  ever  so  little  of  an  egotist  as  Lord 
[acaulay.  Ko  to  his  own  immediate  relatives  he  may  have  ap- 
eared,  but  so  he  did  not  appear  to  his  friends  and  contemporaries, 
ad  so  he  will  not  appear  to  those  who  construct  their  portrait  of 
im  from  the  materials  which  his  nephew  has  so  abundantly 
applied.  It  may  very  well  be  that  his  parents  endeavoured 
onBcientiousIy   not   to  betray  their  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
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endowments  of  one  who  was  empbatically  ani/moaus  infam.  But 
the  child  himself  could  not  have  failed  to  take  more  or  less  accu- 
rately the  measure  of  his  own  powers ;  and  at  Eton  or  at  Hanov 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  prevented  from  asserting  his  con- 
viction of  this  estimate  in  a  manner  which  was  clearly  impoeBiUe 
within  the  limits  of  the  home  circle.  His  father  did  his  ntmoit 
to  rebuke  and  remedy  the  faults  of  his  son.  He  dwells  in  a  letter 
on  his  aversion  ^  to  loud  and  noisy  tones  and  self-confident,  over- 
whelming, and  yet  perhaps  very  unsound  arguments.  Bat,'  lie 
adds,  ^  you  will  remember  how  anxiously  I  dwelt  upon  this  poioi 
while  you  were  at  home.  I  have  been  in  hopes  that  this  half-yeir 
would  witness  a  great  change  in  you  in  this  respect ; '  and  then 
Zachary  Macaulay  proceeds  to  say  how  these  hopes  have  been 
damped.  ^  I  do,'  he  concludes,  ^  long  and  pray  most  eamerffy 
that  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  may  be  substituted 
fdt  vehemence  and  self-confidence,  and  that  you  may  be  as  modi 
distinguished  in  the  former  as  you  ever  have  been  for  the  latter.* 
Whether  or  not  that  prayer  was  answered  it  is  for  those  who  knew 
Macaulay's  conversation,  or  who  ponder  the  letters  and  dianei 
contained  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  volumes,  to  say.  On  one  point  the  evi- 
dence of  Greville  is  distinctly  favourable  to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  view. 
^  His  manner,'  wrote  the  diarist,  in  a  description  of  a  Hollaod 
House  dinner,  at  which  he  wonders  who  the  ^common-looking 
man  in  black '  can  be,  finally  settling  that  he  was  some  obscure 
man  of  letters  or  of  medicine,  perhaps  a  cholera  doctor, '  strode 
one  as  not  pleasing,  but  it  was  not  assuming,  unembarrassed  yet 
not  easy,  unpolished  yet  not  coarse;  there  was  no  kind  of 
usurpation  of  the  conversation,  no  tenacity  as  to  opinion  or  facts, 
no  assumption  of  superiority  ;  but  the  variety  and  contrast  of  his 
information  were  soon  apparent;  for  whatever  subject  was 
touched  upon,  he  evinced  the  utmost  familiarity  with  it ;  quota- 
tion, ilhistration,  anecdote  seemed  ready  in  his  hands  for  every 
topic'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Macaulay's  correspondence  and 
journals  are  triumphs  of  self,  and  nothing  else.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  penned  so  many  letters  or  such  copious  records  of  his  daily 
doings,  and  had  so  little  to  say  about  his  contemporaries.  Here 
and  there  we  find  the  names  of  the  distinguished  people,  whom 
he  met  habitually,  introduced.  Now  and  again  he  tells  us  what 
were  his  relations  with  Brougham,  and  how  the  ill  feeling  between 
them  arose.  But  on  the  whole  incredibly  little  is  written  which 
is  not  purely  personal  to  the  writer.  Macaulay's  correspondence 
exhales  the  spirit  of  self-consciousness  and  self-love  at  every  turn. 
In  each  of  his  countless  communications  with  Macvey  Napier, 
editor  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  in  which  he  has  occasion  to 
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allude  to  imy  conixibution  of  his  own  as  in  course  of  preparation, 
he  takes  care  to  say  that    be   believes   it  will  be  ^  a    hit,'  or 
*more  than  commonly  good ; '  while,  in  speaking  to  a  relative  or 
Mend  of  a  number  of  the  *  Eeview '  which  happens  to  be  without 
an  article  from  his  pen,  he  is  careful  to  remark,  ^  I  quite  agree 
with  the  publishers,  the  editor,  and  the  reading  public  generally, 
that  the  number  would  have  been  much  better  for  an  article  of 
thirty  or  forty  pages  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  shall  be 
nameless.'     It  may  not  improperly  be  urged  that  such  observations 
as  these  are  half  playful  and  are  wholly  private,  and  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  base  upon  them  a  charge  of  deliberate  egotism  against 
llacaulay.     But  when  we  find,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  he 
ignores  all   persons,   however  famous,   with  whom    he   was  not 
intimately  associated ;    that  he  only    alludes  twice  to  Dickens, 
"whose   *  American  Notes '  he  was  asked  and  declined  to  review 
f(Wr    the   *  Edinburgh ; '    that    he    merely    mentions  Bulwer    to 
aay   that  he  has  met  him;  that  on  the   rank   and  file   of  his 
contemporaries  in  literature,  society,  and  politics  he  is  almost 
entirely  silent,  and  yet  that  he  writes  so  voluminously  and  so 
minutely  about  himself,  his  feelings,  and  his  intentions — how  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  feeling  that  an  egotist  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  is  exactly  what  Macaulay  was  ?     This  is  a  charge  which  by  no 
means  implies  that  of  an  arrogant  self-conceit.   Macaulay  of  course 
knew  his  own  value,  but  he  was  entirely  free  from  that  sort  ot 
egotism  which  could  be  stigmatized  as  dictatorial  or  contemptuous. 
On  the  contrary,  his  belief  in  and  his  devotion  to  himself  was  neither 
unpleasing  nor  unamusing.     Nor  was  it  incompatible  with  great 
and  systematic  generosity  ;  with  an  extreme  and  beautiful  attach- 
ment to  his   family ;  with  a  sympathy  in   which  there   was  no 
affectation,  and  a  softness  of  nature  in  which  there  was  nothing 
maudlin.     It  may  well  seem  strange  at  first  that  a  man  who  was 
so  admirably  adapted  to  family  life,  and  so  amenable  to  the  charms 
and  delights  of  home  affections,  should  have  never  married.     But, 
in  truth,  the  intensity  or  the  tenderness  of  the  love  that  he  had  in 
especial  for  his  sisters,  and  that  is  testified  by  hundreds  of  letters 
in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  volumes,  would  seem  to  have  monopolised  his 
entire  being. 

The  son  of  one  of  the  *  straitest  of  the  sect  of  Claphamites, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  Macaulay  went  to  Cambridge  he 
was  a  Tory  almost  as  *  rigid  and  unbending '  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whom  he  subsequently  criticised.  His  first  speeches  delivered  at 
the  Union  Debating  Club  were  strongly  monarchical  and  conserva- 
tive. But  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Charles 
Austin,  which  had  an  influence  upon  him,  powerful  and  fruitful,  to 
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a  degree  that  even  Mr.  Trevelyan  can  scarcely  appreciate.    Austin 
was  a  contemporary  undergraduate  at  Jesus,  a  young  man  of  great 
ability,  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  exceedingly  broad  principles 
both  in  politics  and  religion.     In  each  of  these  respects  he  ac- 
quired complete  dominion  over  Macaulay's  mind.     The  natures  of 
the  two  were  wholly  diflferent.     Austin  was  hard,  cold,  dry,  utterly 
void  of  imagination  or  fancy.   Macaulay  was  all  fire  and  brilUancj. 
Every  sentence  was  a  rhetorical  flourish,  and  he  naturally  seemed  to 
speak  in  a  dialect  that  can  only  be  described   as  poetic    The 
Union  Club  was  the  arena  in  which  they  exercised  their  powers, 
and  where  they  realised  their  hopes  of  gaining  an  important  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  undergraduates.     ^  These  speeches,' 
writes   one   who  heard   them  often  and   remembers  them  wdl, 
^  were  most   remarkable ;  Austin  instructing  his  audience  in  the 
mysteries    of  Mill  and  Bicardo,  and  Macaulay  tlirowing  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  dazzling  eloquence  over  every  fact  and  principle  of 
history.     When    the   debate   was  over   they   collected   a  choaeD 
number   of    members    of    the   Club,   with   whom   they  supped. 
Very  delightful  those  suppers  were,  but  no  one  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  so  heartily  as  Macaulay.  Onerf 
the  supper  party,  who  possessed  considerable  powers  of  mimicry, 
used  to  entertain  tlie  company   by  imitating  the  speakers  whom 
they  had  just  heard  in  the  formal  discussion.     Macaulay  was  so 
tickled  with  this  amusement,  that  lie  requested  the  "  Momus  of 
the  Red  Lion  "  to  take  him  off,  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  request 
that    speakers   can    find   out   their  faults   by   seeing   themselves 
mimicked.' 

The  *  Momus  of  the  Red  Lion  '  was  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Cookesley? 
the  learned,  accomplished,  and  genial  editor  of  Pindar,  formerly 
for  twenty  years  a  master  at  Eton,  and  now  a  Bedfordshire  rector. 
Some  of  these  mimetic  improvisations  have  been  preserved  and  are 
contained  in  a  little  tract  entitled  the  '  Union  Club,*  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1823,  now  before  me.  The  speakers  whose  style 
is  reproduced  are  Patterson,  Stapylton,  Bulwer,  Ryeland,  Ord, 
Praed,  Churchill,  Macaulay ;  and  the  utterances  of  each  are 
introduced  by  some  lines  of  Praed,  the  following  stanza  being 
prefixed  to  the  whole  : — 

The  Union  Olub,  of  rhetorical  fanie, 

Was  held  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn, 
But  there  never  was  lion  so  perfectly  tame 

Or  who  made  such  a  musical  din. 
Tis  pleasant  to  snore  at  a  quarter  before, 

When  the  chairman  docs  nothing  in  state. 
Bat  'tis  heaven,  'tis  heaven,  to  waken  at  seven, 

And  pray  for  a  nowy  debate. 
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\  is  the  verse  which  precedes  the  burlesque  harangue  of 
aulay: — 

Bat  the  favourite  comes  with  his  trumpets  and  drums, 

With  his  arms  and  his  metaphors  crost : 
And  the  audience,  oh  dear !  vociferate  '  hear ! ' 

Till  they're  half  of  them  deaf  as  a  post. 

honourable  gentleman,  after  making  the  grand  tour  in  a 
1  canter,  touching  cursorily  upon  Rome,  Constantinople, 
sterdam,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  with  two  quotations, 
or  three  hundred  similes,  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
aphors,  proceeds  as  follows ;  and  the  parody  is  so  excellent 
;  part  of  it  at  least  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

We,  Mr.  President,  have  indeed  awful  examples  to  direct  us  or  to  deter, 
e  we  not  seen  the  arms  of  the  mighty  overpowered,  and  the  coimsels  of  the 
» confounded  P  Have  not  the  swords  of  licentious  conquest  and  the  fiisces 
mrerted  law  covered  Europe  with  blood,  and  tears,  and  mourning  P  Have 
piriests  and  princes  and  nobles  been  driven  in  beggary  and  exile  to  implore 
protection  of  rival  thrones  and  hostile  altars  P  ANibero  is  the  sacred  mag- 
ence  of  Rome  P  where  the  wealth  and  independence  of  Holland  P  where 
proud  titles  of  the  German  Csesars  P  where  the  mighty  dynasty  of  Bour- 
P  We  know  too  well  the  oratory  of  these  Sheffield  meetings  and  the  orgies 
bese  midnight  clubs ;  we  have  seen  the  weapons  which  arm  and  the  spirit 
ch  nerves  them ;  we  have  heard  the  hytena  howl  till  the  raving  which  ez- 
I  dismay  provokes  nothing  but  disgust.  Amid  the  railings  of  disappointed 
ition  and  the  curses  of  factious  hate ;  amid  the  machinations  of  the  foully 
ced,  and  the  sophistries  of  the  would-be  wise — ^we  will  cling  to  our  finthers' 
ler,  and  will  rally  round  our  native  rock.  Mr.  President,  that  banner  is 
charter  of  our  rights,  that  rock  is  the  British  Constitution.' 

Macaulay^s  pre-eminence  among  and  over  his  contemporaries 
[Cambridge  was  allowed  by  all,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Be  contemporaries  included  such  men  as  Airy  (the  Astronomer 
fal),  Sir  A.  Cockbum,  Archbishop  Trench,  Tennyson,  Kemble, 
led,  Moultrie,  Kennedy  (the  present  Professor  of  Greek  at 
nbridge).  Maiden  (Greek  Professor  at  London  University), 
irles  BuUer,  and  Charles  Austin,  the  magnitude  of  the  compli- 
nt  paid  him  will  be  understood. 

The  tender-heartedness  and  generosity  whicli  Macaulay  dis- 
yed  in  all  the  privTite  relations  of  life  are  a  curious  contrast  to 
>  bitterness  of  his  literary  and  political  attacks.  In  his  review 
James  Mill's  *  Essay  on  Government,'  he  treated  the  author 
h  such  contemptuous  vehemence  of  vituperation,  that  he  felt 
npelled  to  withdraw  the  article  from  publication,  and  even  to 
unteer  an  apology  for  his  language.  Mill,  however,  was  a 
itical  offender,  and  political  controversy  seems  to  demand,  if 
t  to  justify,  intemperate  rancour  and  licence  of  tongue.  Robert 
mtgomeiy    was    really   a  minnow   among    poetical    sinners, 
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whereas  Macaulay  was  a  triton  among  critics.  The  only  etpkna* 
tion  of  the  tremendous  and  elaborate  annihilation  to  which  this 
Bavius  among  bards  was  subjected  by  this  Leviathan  among 
reviewers  is  that  Macaulay  felt  a  real  pleasure  in  the  operation. 
It  is  as  if  John  Hunter  had  summoned  the  whole  College  of 
Surgeons,  with  a  great  noise  of  trumpets,  to  witness  his  dissection 
of  a  flea.  The  precedent  was  in  every  way  a  bad  one ;  for  when 
literary  warfare  is  carried  on  after  this  tomahawk  fiuhion,  it 
gives  unfortunate  and  disastrous  opportunity  to  the  unlearned  and 
ignorant  to  assail  literature  with  hatred  and  contempt.  Nor  is 
Macaulay's  castigacion,  superfluously  insulting  and  needlessly 
personal  as  that  castigation  was,  of  Wallis,  the  editor  of  Mackin- 
tosh's ^  James  II.,'  altogether  creditable.  It  was  a  melancholy 
acknowledgment  to  make  that  he  had  ^attacked  Mr.  Wallis 
with  an  asperity  which  neither  literary  defects  nor  speculative 
difference  can  justify,  and  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  morality  and  honour.'  This  acknowledgment, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  was  made  only  when  Wallis  was  dead. 
Wallis  had  challenged  Macaulay  on  his  return  from  India,  but 
the  quarrel  was  arranged  by  Lord  Strafford  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  have  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  duellists  of  the 
Regency,  but  which  was  certainly  adroit,  even  though,  as  we  read 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  account  of  it,  it  seems  exceedingly  absurd. 

It  was  probably  devotion  to  liis  political  creed  rather  than 
personal  feeling  which  prompted  Macaulay  to  paint  the  picture  of 
the  great  moralist,  who  identified  the  first  Whig  with  the  devil, 
that  will  descend  to  posterity  as  his  true  and  living  portrait.    But 
Dr.  Johnson's  moral  elevation  and  native  dignity  should  have  pro- 
tected   him,  his   infirmities   and   defects  notwithstanding,  from 
what  must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  gross  and  even  malignant  carica- 
ture.    '  Everything  about  him,'  so  runs  Macaulay's  description  of 
Bos  well's  hero ;  '  his  coat,  his  face,  his  figure,  his  scrofula,  his  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signa 
which  too  clearly  marked  liis  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  in- 
satiable appetite,  his  fish  sauce  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  in- 
extinguishable thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  when 
he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  oranf3;e 
peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his  contor- 
tions, liis  gruntings,  his  mutterings,  his  puffings,'  &c. — these  may 
be  traits  whose  enumeration  intensifies  the  reality  and  effect  of  the 
sketch,  but  they  read  like  taunts,  and,  coming  from  Macaulay,  their 
taste  and  felicity  cannot  be  commended.    It  would  be  possible  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  picture  of  Macaulay  not  one  whit  less 
absurd  than  this.     Every  eccentricity,  deformity,  or  ungftiiflim 
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xf  JohiiBoii's  would  merely  be  a  set-off  against  a  corresponding  de- 
fect in  his  critic.  Macaulay  was  said  by  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  ^  a  thick-set  squab  drummer,^ 
md  he  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  own  awkwardness  and 
absence  of  all  personal  grace.  He  could  neither  drive,  ride, 
shoot-,  nor  fish.  When  he  was  in  attendance  as  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  on  being  told  that  a  horse  was  at  his 
disposal,  he  observed,  ^  If  her  Majesty  wishes  to  see  me  ride,  she 
mnst  order  out  an  elephant.'  Mr.  Trevelyan  tells  us  that  his 
clothes  were  always  vilely  put  on^  that  he  could  do  nothing  which 
required  nicety  of  touch,  and  that  he  never  used  a  razor  without 
gashing  his  cheeks.  Again,  it  is  neither  generous  nor  humorous 
to  jeer  at  Johnson  because  he  enjoyed  ungracefully  his  food,  see- 
ing that  Johnson  had  gone  for  years  with  scarcely  any  meal  worthy 
of  the  name  of  dinner,  and  that  his  caricaturist  himself  was  a  man 
— ^witness  the  innumerable  allusions  in  his  letters  and  diaries  to 
banquets  and  particular  dishes,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  a 
little  feast  to  which  he  invited  his  alter  ego^  Mr.  Ellis,  consisting  of 
carried  lobster,  woodcock,  and  other  dainties — who  had  a  robust 
appetite,  and  was  something  of  a  bon  vivanL  Nor,  seeing  that 
Macaulay  upon  one  occasion  occupied  the  whole  time  of  the  as- 
sembled company  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  in  a  discussion  with  Charles 
Austin  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  and  that  he  would  when  in  the 
humour  willingly  talk  from  evening  to  morning ;  that  Sydney  Smith, 
when  describing  the  visit  which  the  young  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
paid  him  at  his  Yorkshire  rectory,  said,  in  reply  to  the  question 
*how  he  got  on  with  Macaulay  ? '  '  Get  on  ?  I  do  not  get  on  at 
all.  He  never  gave  me  a  chance  :  he  talked  all  day,  and  I  dare 
say  all  night ;  but,  happily,  during  that  part  of  the  time  I  was 
asleep.  I  paid  him  off,  however,  at  last — when  I  put  him  into  the 
stage  coach.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  knee,  and  said  in  my  most 
serious  tone,  "  Let  me,  as  an  older  man,  give  you  a  bit  of  advice. 
Let  nobody  persuade  you  that  you  are  not  the  first  man  in  England  "' 
— seeing,  in  a  word,  that  Macaulay's  personal  peculiarities  were  as 
grotesque  as  they  were  numerous,  does  the  banter  that  he  aims 
at  Johnson's  unreasonable  and  persistent  loquacity,  his  ravenous 
capacity  for  food,  and  the  inelegant  manner  in  which  he  disposed 
of  it,  come  particularly  well  ? 

His  attacks  upon  Croker,  who  upon  one  occasion,  in  a  debate 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  got  decidedly  the  best  of  him,  are  reasonable 
enough, — though  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  shows  that  it  is  the  man 
whom  he  desires  to  destroy  rather  than  the  error  which  he  wants 
to  correct.  There  is  one  mistake  into  which  Croker  fell  that  is 
worth  while  noticing,  because  it  suggests  a  critical  blunder  of 
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Maoaulay's  quite  as  unpardonable.    Croker  had  misundenitood  the 
word  Ouryroi^  which  he  translated  as  the  *  dead.'     Macaulay,  eom- 
menting  on  this,  wrote, '  No  schoolboy  could  venture  to  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Croker  ascribes  to  it  without  imminent 
danger  of  a  flogging.'     Yet  the  same  sense  had  been  given  to  it 
by  every  editor  and  commentator  of  Euripides  till  the  time  of 
Heath.     Such   censure    is    extravagantly   high-handed,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  Macaulay  himself  was  infiiUiUe 
in  matters  of   pure  scholarship.     He  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
We  read  in  this  Life,  that  he  maintained  it  was  impossiUeto 
understand  the  third  and  fourtli  odes  of  the  Third  Book  of  Horue, 
on  account  of  the  violent  transitions  of  subject,  which  he  assomei 
were   mechanically   reproduced  from   Pindar,  who,   after  having 
described  so  many  boxing-matches,  was  glad  to  get  on  to  some- 
thing better.     But  of  these  two  odes,  the  first,  that  beginning 
with  the  line,  *  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  vinun,'  was  notoriously 
written  to  dissuade  Augustus  from  the  intention,  always  more  or 
less  cherished  by  the  Bomans,  of  removing  the  seat  of  emplTe 
from  Bome  to  Troy ;  an  intention  which,  so  far  as  its  spirit  is  oon* 
cemed,  was  subsequently  executed  by  the  successor  of  Augostu, 
Constantine,  who  made  Byzantium  his  capital.   The  other  ode — ob- 
viously  modelled   on    the   first    Pythian   of  Pindar — beginning, 
*  Descendc  Coelo,'  is  a  panegyric  upon  Augustus,  whom  Horace  re? 
presents,  under  the  image  of  Jupiter,  as  victorious  over  his  adver- 
saries, reprosent(»d  under  the  image  of  the  rebellious  Titans. 

The  fact  is — and  the  instances  just  selected  are  so  far  important 
as  they  serve  to  indicate  one  of  the  chief  of  his  intellectual  cha- 
racteristics— Macaulay  could  do  nothing  in  moderation  ;  he  was 
always  in  extremes.  If  an  unfortunate  pedant  made  a  gram- 
matical slip,  lie  was,  according  to  Macaulay 's  verdict,  a  blockhead, 
whoso  correction  it  was  lioprh»ss  to  attempt.  Herein  lies  his  essen- 
tial defect  as  an  historian.  In  his  judgment,  men  are  all  black 
or  all  white.  He  applies  the  logical  doctrine  of  the  excluded 
middle  to  tli(3  domain  of  ethics.  The  cliaracters  whom  he  draws 
deserve  immortal  glory  or  eternal  infamy.  He  has  thus  no  idea 
of  that  blending  and  commingling  of  good  and  bad  in  the 
same  individual  which  is  the  necessary,  though  contradictorr, 
essence  of  all  human  beings;  for  mortal  goodness  or  l>adness  is 
determined,  not  by  the  absolute  and  exclusive  presence  of  the 
attributes  of  the  former  or  the  latter,  but  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  one  principle  or  tho  other.  If  Macaulay's  account  of  the 
several  periods  which  he  d(?scribes  were  true,  no  honest  man  could 
have  been  a  Boyalist  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  no  patriot 
could  have  been  a  Tory  in  the  time  of  William  III. 
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llriB  vioUnt  oppoEiiioQ  of  principles,  feelings,  and  characters 
n  t«  b6  observed  in  IiIb  literary  »tjle  as  well  oh  in  hin  potitical 
opmioos.  His  style  is  al»ove  all  things  epigrammatic,  but  the 
force  of  bis  epigrams  consists  chiefly  in  the  violence  of  his  con- 
trails. He  is  ejceedingly  fond  of  illustrating  one  set.  of  facts  by 
lowing  their  opposition  to  another.  So,  too,  with  men.  He  likea 
(d  pit  the  most  widely  diflerent  individuals  against  each  other. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  most  diiBciilt 
ud  inexplicable  audience  to  please,  he  asks,  '  What  are  yon  to 
Uiink  of  an  assembly  where  Peel  is  always  accepted  and  Mackin- 
losh  ia  not  listened  to  ?  where  even  Burke  and  Erskine  were  re- 
prded  as  dinner-bells?'  Now,  what  on  more  minute  esatnina- 
lion  does  this,  which  appears  at  first  sight  so  smart  and  telling, 
Jrove  really  to  mean?  What  is  the  estimate  thus  epigrammati- 
fclly  recorded  worth  ?  Mackintosh  was,  of  course,  a  man  of  great 
•bility  and  acquirements,  but  he  was  pre-eminent  in  nothing,  and 
Lord  Dalling,  in  his '  Portraits  of  Eminent  Men,'  has  very  justly 
ftyled  him  '  the  Disappointing  Man,'  A  Scotch  medico,  with  a 
good  deal  of  legal,  literary,  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Scotch  brogue,  has  not  in  him  the  elements  of  Par- 
entary  success.  But  no  man  was  ever  more  perfectly  fitted 
fci  the  command  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  Peel.  With  a 
knowledge  of  finance  which  was  unsurpassed;  with  a  power  of  de- 
bate which  everyone  was  compelled  to  respect ;  with  a  courageous 
jMrit  which  enabled  hira  to  discard  the  errors  of  his  party  when 
found  they  were  errorn ;  a  minister  whotie  government  fixed  for 
hrer  tlie  commercial  policy  of  England  on  the  broad,  just,  and 
tDmoyable  basis  of  free-trade — such  a  statesman  had  a  paramount 
id  indefeasible  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Sbrnmons.  That  Erskine  fsiilerl  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
hie,  as  it  is  true  of  very  many  other  lawyers.  At  the  bar  he  was 
»*-eroinent  and  incomparable,  but  a  jury  is  an  audience  very 
ifferent  from  the  House  of  Commons;  and  a  man  may  be  ad- 
*UJable  with  the  one  who  cannot,  obtain  a  bearing  from  the  other. 
fliat  Burke  failed  in  the  House  of  Commons  ia  not  true,  though 
i«e  can  be  no  doubt  that,  he  was  often  injudicious,  and  endea- 
""tted  (o  address  the  House  when  it  was  in  no  humour  to  listen 
has  sage  and  profound  sentiments.  He  was,  as  Goldsmith  put 
Wie  who, 

Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 

And  ihoughl.  of  ctinvincicf-  while  thej-  thought  of  dininfr. 

Yet,  how  has  this  occasional  neglect  at  the  hands  of  bia  contem- 
*arieg  been  avenged  by  posterity  !     While  of  Chatham's  oratory, 
I's,  and  of  Fox's,  only  a  few  fragmenU  aie  ex.^ajA.,'«e\saNe 
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lengthy  and  entire  orations  of  Burke,  models  of  eloquence  aod 
statesmanlike  wisdom,  embodjring  and  emblazoning  in  the  most 
gorgeous  colours  of  language  and  imagination  the  grandest  piin< 
ciples  of  liberty  and  civilisation. 

It  has  been  said,  perhaps  somewhat  disingenuously  and  un- 
justifiably, that  the  recollection  of  the  encounters  which  he  had  witii 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  which  he  seldom  came  off 
conspicuously  triumphant,  induced  Macaulay  to  disparage  the 
capacities  of  the  statesman  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  described  as 
the  *  greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  ever  lived.'  We  read  in 
the  *Greville  Memoirs,'  under  date  September  24,  1831,  *Peel 
closed  the  debate  on  Thursday  night  with  a  very  fine  speech,  the 
best  (one  of  his  opponents  told  me,  and  it  is  of  no  use  asking  the 
opinion  of  friends  if  a  candid  opponent  is  to  be  found)  he  had 
ever  made,  not  only  on  that  subject,  but  on  any  other ;  he  cut 
Macaulay  to  ribands.  Macaulay,'  continues  Greville,  Ms  very 
brilliant,  but  his  speeches  are  harangues,  and  never  replies.  Where- 
as Peel's  long  experience  and  real  talent  for  debate  give  him  a 
great  advantage  in  the  power  of  reply,  which  he  very  eminently 
possesses.  Macaulay,  however,  will  probably  be  a  very  distin- 
guished man.'  Macaulay's  speeches  on  the  Eeform  Bill  are  perfect 
specimens  of  eloquence  and  impassioned  utterance,  rich  with 
knowledge,  tremulous  with  tire  and  imagination.  His  Parlia- 
mentary reputation  and  authority  were  great,  and  when  he  was 
Secretary  for  War  in  Lord  John  Russeirs  government  he  touched 
a  high  level  of  debating  excellence.  But  at  no  time  did  he  owe 
anything  to  the  outward  graces  of  the  orator.  The  little  action 
that  he  used  is  described  by  a  constant  hcibihtS  of  the  House  as 
imgainly ;  the  voice  as  full  and  loud,  but  without  the  modulation 
found  in  practised  speakers ;  his  speeches  as  carefully  prepared, 
and  repeated  without  the  loss  or  omission  of  a  single  word.  'This 
last  observation,'  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  '  deserves  a  few  sentences 
of  comment.  Macaulay  spoke  frequently  enough  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  some  excellent  judges  were  of  opinion  that  on 
these  occasions  his  style  gained  more  in  animation  than  it  lost  in 
ornament.  Even  when  lie  was  in  his  place  to  take  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion which  had  long  been  foreseen,  he  had  no  notes  in  his  hand 
and  no  manuscript  in  his  pocket.  If  a  debate  was  in  prospect,  he 
would  turn  the  subject  over  while  he  paced  his  chamber  or  tramped 
along  the  streets.  Each  thought  as  it  rose  in  his  mind  embodied 
itself  in  phrases  and  clothed  itself  in  an  appropriate  drapery  of 
images,  instances,  and  quotations ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  thought  recurred,  all  the  words  which  gave  it  point 
and  beauty  spontaneously  recuned  with  it.' 
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Mr.  Trevelyan  very  happily  speaks  of  the  career  of  his  illus- 
trious uncle  as  his  *  joyous  and  shining  pilgrimage  through  life.' 
The  history  of  literature  and  politics  contains  no  instance  of  an 
author  or  statesman  who  appreciated  existence  more  thoroughly, 
or  who  imparted  more  of  his  own  delight  in  existence  to  those 
whom  he  really  loved.  Whether  lie  was  with  his  sister,  or  with  his 
young  nieces  or  nephews ;  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  with  the 
books  which  he  incessantly  devoured,  or  with  the  foolscap  sheets 
before  him  that  he  filled  not  very  rapidly  with  his  awkward  and 
unprepossessing  manuscript ;  or  in  those  brilliant  social  circles  in 
which  he  moved — and,  whatever  Macaulay  may  have  affected,  or 
Mr.  Trevelyan  may  say,  the  Wliig  historian  of  William  III.  was 
one  of  the  greatest  diners-out  of  his  epoch  ;  or  in  India,  where  he 
found  in  literary  study  what  others  found  in  physical  relaxation ; 
he  was  always  happy,  he  never  grumbled,  he  dwelt  exclusively 
upon  the  sweets  of  past  triumphs,  or  drew  in  radiant  hues  the 
horoscope  of  victories  yet  to  come.  His  chatty  breakfasts  in  the 
Albany  or  at  Holly  Lodge,  his  snug  dinner-parties,  were  all  of 
them  the  occasion  of  bliss  as  supreme  in  its  way  as  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  made  an  effective  speech  at  W^estminster,  or  had 
completed  a  new  volume  of  his  History.  His  physical  and  intel- 
lectual constitution  were  ever  in  a  state  of  admirable  equilibrium. 
His  genius  gave  him  prosperity,  and  his  prosperity  was  ecstasy. 
rhe  satisfaction  which  he  experienced  in  economising  each  odd 
tnoment  was  intense,  and  whether  the  afternoon  was  given  to 
Holland  House,  or  to  strolling  through  the  irregular  little  streets 
lacred  to  booksellers  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand,  he  was  equally  well  pleased.  Thus  it  is  that  the  history 
>f  Macaulay's  life  is  not  only  that  of  a  man  who  reaped  the  highest 
laurels  of  literature,  and  nearly  the  highest  laurels  of  politics,  who 
dignified  and  ennobled  the  profession  of  authorship,  who  has  taken 
his  place  as  a  master  of  prose  and  as  a  founder  of  a  school  of  prose 
writers,  who  has  contributed  more  than  any  man  who  ever  lived 
to  the  general  and  tlie  higher  culture  of  the  English  middle 
classes ;  but  that  it  is  also  the  history  of  a  man  who,  turning  to 
the  utmost  account  the  rare  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
gained  from  them  healthy  employment,  a  delight  that  was  its  own 
reward,  and  a  zest  of  being  which  ensured  without  delay  its  own 
fruition. 

T.   H.    S.   BSCOTT, 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  *  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECBIT.' 

Chapter  XIII. 

'l  LEAN  UPON  THEE,  DEAR,  WITHOUT  ALARM.' 

Naomi  awoke  with  a  strange  feeling  of  trouble  on  the  morniog 
after  her  father's  return  with  his  young  wife.  She  felt  like  one 
who,  after  some  sudden  bereavement,  awakens  to  the  old  femilitf 
world  to  find  it  desolate  and  empty. 

*  I  have  lost  my  father,'  came  like  a  cry  of  despair  from  her 
troubled  heart ;  and  then  came  Keason,  the  calm  and  quiet  teacher, 
and  sat  down  by  her  bed,  and  argued  the  miatter  toits  logical  issue, 
and  showed  her  that  her  father  had  done  her  no  wrong.  She  blushed 
at  the  thought  of  her  own  selfishness — she  to  grudge  her  father  this 
new  happiness — she  who  had  given  so  much  of  her  heart  to  another 
— she  who  was  so  soon  to  abandon  the  home-nest. 

*  But  my  father  has  always  been  first,  my  father  will  always  be 
first,  in  my  heart,'  she  said  to  herself  excusingly. 

*  Let  her  only  make  my  father  happy,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied,' 
she  thought,  as  she  stood  before  the  little  looking-glass,  twisting 
the  heavy  coil  of  hair  round  her  neat  tortoise-shell  comb.  *  I  wish 
she  were  only  a  little  older.  She  has  such  a  childish  look.  I  can- 
not fancy  her  a  companion  for  my  father.' 

Naomi  went  downstairs  with  a  determination  to  be  very  kind 
to  the  poor  little  wife — ^to  shield  her,  if  need  were,  from  Aunt 
Judith's  acrimony;  but  on  this  first  morning  Aunt  Judith  was 
scrupulously  civil ;  if  she  erred  at  all  it  was  on  the  side  of  over- 
politeness.  She  was  inclined  to  be  righteous  over-much  in  her 
dealings  with  the  new  member  of  the  household. 

Jim  greeted  his  stepmother  with  frank  familiarity,  and  ofiFered 
to  take  her  for  a  nutting  expedition  in  the  woods  after  dinner. 

'  Of  coiu-se  you're  fond  of  nuts  ? '  lie  said. 

*  I'm  very  fond  of  the  woods,'  answered  Cynthia,  whose  heart 
overflowed  with  kindly  feeling  for  these  stepchildren,  and  who  was 
grateful  for  the  smallest  token  of  regard  on  their  part. 

^  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  business  is  to  go  on  if  you're 
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out  nuttiiig  every  afternoon,'  said  Judith,  turning  sharply  on  her 
i^eidiew.     She  was  not  going  to  waste  civility  on  him. 

*  Come,  now,  Tve  been  sticking  pretty  close  to  the  shop  for  the 
l^st  six  months.  I  don't  often  play  truant,  I'm  sure,  and  there's 
>^ot  much  doing  in  my  line  between  dinner  and  tea.' 

^  Of  course,  if  Mrs.  Haggard  wishes  you  to  go  out  walking — ' 

*  Call  me  Cynthia,  please,'  cried  the  girl,  and  then  added  timidly, 
'  unless  you  would  like  to  call  me  sister.' 

*  You're  very  kind,  but  I  couldn't  turn  my  tongue  to  it.  I  never 
l^ad  a  sister,  and  I  can't  bring  myself  to  make  believe.  As  to  call- 
ing you  by  your  Christian  name,  I  should  feel  myself  wanting  in 
i^espect  to  my  brother's  wife ;  and  nobody  shall  ever  have  cause  to 
lay  that  at  my  door.' 

'  I  shall  call  you  Cynthia,  though,'  said  Jim.  *  It  would  never 
do  for  a  great  hobbledehoy  like  me  to  be  calling  a  pretty  little  thing 
like  you  mother.  Folks  would  split  their  sides  witli  laughing. 
And  you'll  come  nutting  this  afternoon?  There's  hazel  and  cob- 
Iiat8,and  no  end,  in  Matcherly  Wood.  It's  three  miles  from  here; 
but  you  can  walk  that  much,  I  daresay.' 

*  I  am  a  pretty  good  walker,'  answered  Cynthia,  delighted  to 
be  on  such  good  terras  with  her  stepson. 

'  Shall  I  wash  the  tea-things  ? '  she  asked,  when  breakfast  was 
over  and  Joshua  had  gone  out. 

'  I've  washed  'em  for  the  last  four-and-twenty  years,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  harm  to  come  to  them,'  answered  Judith  politely  ; 
*  you  needn't  trouble  about  it,  Mrs.  Haggard.  All  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  amuse  yourself;  you  re  the  mistress  here,  and  it's  your 
place  to  be  waited  on.' 

'  But,  indeed,  Miss  Haggard,  I  have  never  been  accustomed — ' 
protested  Cynthia. 

'  What  you  may  have  been  accustomed  to  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,'  replied  Judith.  '  You  are  my  ])rother's  wife,  and  you 
flhall  be  treated  as  such.  There's  the  best  parlour,  when  you  like 
to  sit  by  yourself.  TFe  haven't  used  it  on  work-a-days ;  but,  of 
course,  that's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't.' 

*  I  had  rather  sit  in  the  room  you  use,'  said  Cynthia,  oppressed 
by  so  much  courtesy  ;  '  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  cause  any  trouble 
or  alteration  in  your  life.' 

Naomi  was  somewhat  restless  in  her  goings  in  and  out,  and  up 
and  downstairs,  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  on  this  particular 
morning,  having  an  idea  that,  as  Oswald  had  not  paid  her  his 
accustomed  visit  yesterday,  lie  was  likely  to  come  early  to-day  ; 
and  she  was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  teil  him  of  the  startling 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  household,  to  soften  the  edge 
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of  his  resentment  should  he  be  inclined  to  resent  this  act  of  her 
father's.  She  had  not  quite  realised  the  fact  that  no  one  had  any 
right  to  question  Joshua's  disposal  of  his  own  life. 

There  were  the  usual  morning  tasks :  a  batch  of  starched 
curtains  to  be  ironed  on  the  board  in  front  of  the  kitchen  window 
— the  best  parlour  to  be  dusted  and  beeswaxed — flowers  to  be 
trimmed  and  watered.  But  throughout  her  performance  of  these 
duties  Naomi  was  listening  or  watching  for  Oswald's  comiog. 
Dinner-time  came,  however,  and  no  Oswald. 

Joshua  went  out  directly  after  dinner,  and  Judith  retired  to 
her  stronghold  behind  the  counter.  Cynthia  and  Jim  started  for 
their  walk  to  Matcherly  Wood,  and  Naomi  was  standing  at  the 
parlour  window,  in  her  afternoon  dress,  in  that  quiet  hour  of  the 
declining  day  when  the  sky  takes  a  golden  tinge  above  distant 
woods.  She  had  been  watching  some  time,  when  she  saw  her  lover 
coming  round  the  bend  of  the  road,  walking  slowly  till  he  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  then  quickening  his  pace,  and  approaching  her 
with  a  smile.  She  went  out  to  the  garden  gate  to  meet  him,  and 
they  went  to  the  garden  together,  instead  of  going  into  the  dull 
old  house.  They  greeted  each  other  with  the  tranquil  affection  of 
lovers  whose  future  happiness  is  secure,  whose  present  bliss  is  un- 
disturbed by  outward  influences  or  inward  doubts. 

'  Why  didn't  you  come  yesterday  evening,  Oswald  ? ' 

*  Because  my  father  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  unusually  con- 
versational, and  I  did  not  like  to  leave  him  without  a  listener.  I 
thought  I  could  make  amends  for  last  night's  self-denial  by 
coming  to  tempt  you  out  for  a  morning  ramble  in  the  woods ;  but 
this  morning  the  Squire  discovered  that  he  was  not  well  enough 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  his  tenant  at  Chale,  and  sent  me  off 
to  represent  him ;  so  after  a  ten-mile  ride  upon  Heme  I  had  to 
walk  about  a  farm  all  the  morning,  hearing  complaints  and 
excuses,  and  inspecting  improvements  of  whose  nature  or  advantage 
I  had  only  the  vaguest  idea,  yet  about  which  I  knew  I  should  have 
to  stand  a  rasping  cross-examination  on  my  return.* 

*  Poor  Oswald  I ' 

^  I'm  afraid  I  never  was  made  to  grow  rich  out  of  the  soilf 
Naomi.  And  did  you  really  miss  me,  dearest  ?  That  would  be  a 
wonderful  admission  from  you.  You  don't  often  gratify  my  self- 
esteem  by  letting  me  think  myself  necessary  to  your  happiness.' 

'  Oswald  I '  she  said,  with  a  tender  reproachfulness  in  the  serious 
eyes,  which  meant  much  more  than  words. 

'  You  would  have  me  believe  that  love's  best  language  is  silence,* 
he  answered,  playfully ;  *  but  I  sometimes  wish  you  were  just  a  little 
more  given  to  sweet  words.' 
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*  There  are  some  feelings  that  are  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  of 
lightly.  If  it  should  please  Heaven  to  put  my  affection  to  the  test, 
jou  would  not  find  it  wanting.' 

^  I  believe  that,  dear.      I  have  a  measureless  faith   in  your 
truth  and  constancy,  only  I  am  exacting  enough  to  sigh  for  a  little 
more  warmth  as  well.     There  are  moments  in  which  I  have  asked 
myself.  Is  this  love,  or  only  a  sublimated  friendship  ?     We  have 
schooled  ourselves  to  such  perfect  tranquillity.     We  have  so  stifled 
all  the  agitations  and  emotions  which  poets  depict  as  love's  neces- 
sary adjuncts — nay,   love's  very  atmosphere — that  I  have  found 
myself  asking,  Is  it  really  love  ?  or  is  it  some  calmer,  softer,  holier 
feeling,  such  as  the  saints  of  old  felt  for  each  other ;  a  sentiment 
which  might  be  breathed  tlirough  a  convent  grating,  or  communi- 
cated by  martyr  to  martyr  in  a  pitying  sigli  on  the  pathway  to  the 
stake  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  whether  my  love  is  like  the  love  your  poets 
write  about,  Oswald — that  Court  poet,  for  instance,  who  was  in  love 
with  Amoret  and  Sacharissa  at  the  same  time— but  I  know  that  if 
my  life  were  weighed  against  it,  love  would  conquer  life.' 

*  My  dearest,'  cried  Oswald,  tenderly,  drawing  her  to  him,  *  I 
will  never  say  these  foolish  things  again.  Yours  is  the  true  love. 
Yours  are  the  depth  and  steadfastness,  and  I  am  a  shallow  wretch 
who  cannot  properly  understand  any  feeling  that  does  not  gush 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  words.  Darling,  I  will  trust  you,  and  believe 
implicitly  in  the  love  that  is  not  loud.' 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  that  green 
oasis  of  grass  plot,  where  there  were  a  bench  and  table  imder  the 
shade  of  trees  whose  leaves  were  now  fast  falling,  or  hanging  limp 
and  yellow  on  the  dark  brown  branches.  It  was  one  of  those  still 
autumnal  afternoons  on  which  the  earth  seems  to  rest  in  a  dreamy 
silence,  as  if  wearied  by  summer's  long  pageant.  Her  corn  is 
garnered,  her  fruits  are  stored,  she  has  done  her  work,  this  faith- 
ful Mother  Earth,  and  she  folds  her  hands  in  the  soft  September 
atmosphere  and  composes  herself  for  winter's  long  sleep. 

*  My  Naomi,  how  grave  you  are,'  said  Oswald  when  they  had 
strolled  to  the  wilderness  without  a  word  on  either  side. 

*  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Oswald,'  she  answered,  looking 
at  him  anxiously. 

*  Nothing  bad,  I  hope.     No  postponement  of  our  marriage  ? ' 

*  No.  It  is  something  about  my  father,  something  that  will 
surprise  you  very  much — perhaps  shock  you — ' 

Oswald  was  puzzled.  He  had  been  taught  to  consider  Joshua 
Haggard  a  rich  man-a  man  who  niade  money  fast  and  spent  it 
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slowly ;  but  Naomi's  words  and  manner  suggested  trouble  of  some 
)dnd,  and  be  could  only  imagine  financial  difficulty. 

^  You  mean  tbat  your  father's  business  is  not  so  profitable  as 
w^  believe,'  he  said;  ^  he  has  some  apprehension  of  failure  ? ' 
:     /  It  is  nothing  about  business.     My  father  is  married  again, 
Oswald.     He  brought  his  wife  home  to  us  yesterday  evening.' 

Oswald  gave  a  long  sigh  of  astonishment. 

^  That  is  a  surprise !  But  as  long  as  it  does  not  make  yoa 
unhappy,  darling,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  should,  as  you'll  so(»  be 
out  of  a  stepmother's  power,  it  can't  make  any  difference  to  me. 
Who  is  the  lady  ?     Is  she  very  grim  and  awful  ?  ' 

*  She  is  very  pretty,  and  younger  than  I.' 

*  You  don't  mean  it  ? ' 

*  I  hope  you  won't  despise  my  father,  Oswald  ? '  said  Naomi, 
deprecatingly. 

'  Bespise  him  for  marrying  a  pretty  young  woman  instead  of 
an  ugly  old  one !  No,  my  dear,  I  am  not  so  inhuman.  The  fact 
is  sudden  enough  to  be  startling,  but  it  is  not  unnatural.  And  a 
pretty  girl  will  hardly  be  a  gorgon  as  a  stepmother.  You  are  not 
very  much  afraid  of  lier,  are  you,  Naomi  ?  ' 

'  Poor  child  I  I  think  she  is  more  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  me. 
It  is  such  a  relief  to  have  told  you,  Oswald.  You  will  not  think 
any  the  worse  of  my  father,  will  you,  dear  ? ' 

*  Think  worse  of  him  for  being  human  enough  to  fall  in  love. 
No,  Naomi,  I  am  too  deeply  entangled  in  the  meslies  myself  not  to 
have  a  fellow-feeling  for  another  prisoner  in  the  net.  And  for  a 
man  of  your  father's  age,  love  is  a  very  serious  business.  Cupid 
has  a  stronger  grip  upon  sober  manhood  than  on  shallow  and 
frivolous  youth.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear.  Who  is  the  lady  ? 
Young,  you  say,  and  pretty  ?  Do  I  know  her  ?  Have  I  ever 
seen  her  ?     Is  she  one  of  your  Bethel ites  ?  ' 

'  No,  Oswald ;  she's  quite  a  stranger.  She  was  never  at  Comb- 
hollow  till  yesterday  evening.' 

'  And  do  you  know  nothing  about  her  ? ' 

Naomi  was  silent.  Here  was  a  divided  duty.  Oswald,  as  her 
future  husband,  had  a  right  to  possess  her  confidence ;  yet  loyalty 
to  her  father^demanded  that  she  should  keep  the  secret  of  his  vofe's 
lowly  origin ;  and  she  had  some  sense  of  personal  shame  in  the 
idea  that  her  father's  wife  had  been  one  little  year  ago  a  houseless 
wanderer  upon  the  country  side  without  name  or  friends — a  waif, 
whose  only  history  was  of  starvation  and  ill-usage. 

*  Is  she  vulgar,  or  disagreeable  in  any  way  ? '  asked  Oswald} 
taking  Naomi's  silence  as  an  evidence  of  embarrassment,  and  pic- 
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ring  to  himself  some  miller's  btowzj-cheeked  daughter,  or  worse, 
lerbape,  the  vivaciotia  barmaid  to  Home  roadside  inu. 

*  No;  abe  is  gentle  and  i|Hiet.  I  do  uot  think  you  will  dislike 
fer,  I  only  feared  that  yon  might  think  my  father  foolish  for 
Kvin^  chosen  such  a  young  wife.' 

The  church-clock  at.riick  five,  the  inevitable  tea-time ;  and 
laomi  turned  to  leave  the  wilderness,  where  the  patriarchal  ferns 
•ftre  already  brown  and  yellow,  while  yoimger  varietiea  still 
Stained  their  tender  green. 

They  went  back  to  the  hou^  by  the  lonfj  wlraight  pathway 
letween  the  borders  of  rose  bushes  and  old-faahioned  autumn 
towers,  which  boimded  the  neat  expanse  of  vegetables,  in  carefully 
{ppt  rows,  the  celery-bed  which  already  breathed  forth  its  aromatic 
fdour,  the  dark  leaves  of  l>eet>root,  and  straggling  winter  kail. 
)swald  felt  a  mild  curiosity  about  the  preacher's  new  wife..  He 
ta^  slightly  amuaerl  at  this  revelation  of  human  weakness  in  the 
teserved  and  dignified  Joshua,  a  man  who  had  seemed  to  occupy  a 
Ugher  stage  of  life  than  that  on  which  human  weakneases  have 
nvay.  He  followed  Naomi  into  the  house ;  and  stood  close  behind 
|er  as  she  opened  the  parlour-door,  and,  looking  over  her  shoulder, 
law  Joshua's  wife. 

■  Cynthia  was  kneeling  by  the  newly  lighted  fire,  with  her  straw 
Sonnet  hanging  over  her  arm,  just  as  she  had  come  in  from  the 
jlatting  expedition  ;  her  loosened  hair  falling  a  little  .over  her 
bee,  her  cheeks  flushed  to  a  delicate  carnation  bj  air  and  exercise, 
|er  eyes  looking  dreamily  at  the  bright  flames  leaping  up  from  the 

rly  kindled  wood — a  pretty  picture,  assuredly,  concentrating  all 
light  in  the  dusky  room.     The  tea-things  were  laid,  but  the 
ftunily  had  not  yet  assembled.     Cynthia  was  alone. 

She  started  up  as  Naomi  entered  with  bet  lover,  and  stood  be- 
bre  them  shyly,  too  rauch  abashed  by  a  stranger's  presence  for 
^te«ch. 

*  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  ramble  ?'  said  Naomi  kindly. 

''     '  The  wood  was  lovely.     It  was  very  kind  of  your  brother  to 

Itke  me  there.' 

'     '  I  think  it  was  kind  of  you  to  go  with  him.     This  is  Mr,  Peo- 

ieath  ;  I — I  have  told  him  about  iny  father's  marriage.' 

'     Cynthia  conrtesied,  and  Oswald  held  out  Ida  hand,  at  which  she 

Sve  him  hers  shyly,  never  haviug  shaken  hands  with  any  one  so 
Terent  from  the  young  men  of  Penmoyle,  whose  bands  were 
Iways  red  and  inclined  to  coarseness,  and  who  breathed  hard  in 
boiety.  She  wm  not  awed  or  impressed  by  Oiwald'a  ^pearance 
b  she  had  been  by  Joshua  HaggMil's  dark  and  earnest  fece,  bnt 
be  considered  him  highly  ornamental.     Oswald  was  surprised  by 
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this  delicate  and  flower-like  beauty.  He  had  expected  to  see  a 
pretty  young  woman,  buxom  and  good-tempered,  with  rosy  cheeks 
adorned  by  large  bunches  of  curls,  not  innocent  of  bergamotF-Boented 
pomatum,  coral  earrings,  perhaps,  and  one  of  those  velvet  head- 
bands which  lie  so  heartily  detested :  the  kind  of  young  woman  he 
had  seen  in  a  tobacconist's  shop  at  Exeter. 

He  looked  at  Cynthia  silently,  lost  in  wonder.  Where  ooqU 
Joshua  Haggard  have  discovered  this  gracious  creature  ?  It  WM 
as  if  he  had  come  unawares  into  that  homely  parlour  and  fiiiiiid 
Milton's  Sabrina  or  Ovid's  Daplme  standing  by  the  hearth. 

Mr.  Haggard  came  in  presently,  followed  by  his  sister.    JEb'i 
gave  his  wife  a  little  look  of  greeting  which  was  full  of  quiet' 
derness,  and  then  welcomed  his  future  son-in-law  with  a 
shake-hands. 

'  You  see  I  liave  stolen  a  march  upon  you  all,  Oswald/  hei 
*  At  my  age  a  man  does  not  care  to  make  a  fuss  about 
married  ;  and  I  knew  that  Naomi  and  you  would  give  my  wi& 
affectionate  welcome.      I  had  no  occasion  to  stipulate  for 
beforehand.' 

Cynthia  had  slipped  away  to  carry  her  bonnet  upstairs. 
had  been  too  well  trained  by  the  Miss  Webllngs  not  to  know  thi^ 
a  bonnet  flung  carelessly  on  a  chair  in  the  family  sitting-room  wmikl 
be  an  offence  to  Aunt  Juditli.  She  came  back  breathless,  wifh 
her  hair  neatly  arranged,  and  took  her  scat  by  her  husband^s  sidei 
but  not  before  Miss  Haggard  liad  exclaimed  : 

'  Whenever  are  we  going  to  sit  down  to  tea,  I  wonder  ?  Itii 
a  quarter-past  already.     I  don't  know  what's  come  to  the  house.* 

Chapter  XIV. 

*  TROP    BBLLE   POUR   MOI,   VOILA    MON  TR^PAS.* 

The  actual  machinery  of  life,  tlie  common  details  of  domestic 
existence,  underwent  little  change  after  Joshua  Haggard's  second 
marriage,  and  the  introduction  of  a  fair  girl-wife  into  the  sober 
household.  Tlie  change  was  in  the  minds  of  the  household,  not 
in  outward  things.  Aunt  Judith  abated  no  jot  or  tittle  of  her 
authority.  Her  assumption  of  her  accustomed  post  at  the  tea-table 
upon  the  evening  of  Cynthia's  arrival  was  symbolical  of  her  main- 
tenance of  supreme  authority  in  all  domestic  matters.  She  did 
not  even  offer  to  surrender  the  keys  of  those  awful  and  impenetrable 
repositories  in  wliich  slie  kept  the  jams  and  jellies,  the  pickles  and 
home-made  wines,  and  all  those  items  which,  in  Jim's  opinion,  gave 
savoiu:  and  relisli  to  life — the  ornamental  margin  of  existence's  daily 
needs,  like  the  labyrinthine  scroll-work  and  illumination  which 
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border  the  texts  of  a  medisBVal  Bible.  She  retained  supreme 
authority  in  the  kitchen ;  and  this  young  wife's  coming  did  not 
benefit  her  step-son  by  so  much  as  an  extra  pudding  on  week-days, 
or  a  currant  cake  flavoured  with  saffron,  and  of  that  golden  hue  his 
soul  loved,  on  Sundays. 

Before  Cynthia  had  been  established  in  her  new  home  for  the 
space  of  a  week  she  had  discovered  that  her  domestic  duties  and 
rights  were  alike  usurped  by  another,  that  in  yielding  the  tea-pot 
she  had  given  up  her  place  in  her  husband's  home.     This  was  a 
disappointment ;  for  in  her  happy  dreams  of  life  with  Joshua  she 
had  seen  herself  ministering  to  him,  providing  for  his  comforts, 
iMTorking  with  those  busy  clever  hands  of  hers  for  his  small  needs 
and  simple  luxuries,  lending  new  graces  and  pleasures  to  his  daily 
life,  were  they  but  the  smallest  things,  such  as  a  bunch  of  fresh 
flowers  on  his  break&st-table,  or  a  dish  of  light  cakes  at  tea-time. 
She  had  a  natural  taste  for  and  love  of  household  work — a  handiness 
in' all  womanly  offices  which  had  won  her  the  approval  of  her  mis- 
tresses at  Penmoyle ;  and  to  be  shut  out  of  these  offices  was  a 
hardship  she  telt  keenly. 

Not  one  word  of  complaint  was  ever  spoken  by  her,  or  Joshua 
would  have  promptly  transferred  the  domestic  sceptre.  She  was  by 
nature  submissive,  and  the  experience  of  her  brief  life  had  made 
obedience  a  habit.  She  bowed  her  neck  to  Judith's  yoke,  and  re- 
signed her  simple  household  privileges  without  a  murmur.  Joshua 
thought  it  right,  no  doubt,  or  he  would  not  look  on  approvingly. 
She  did  not  know  that  Joshua — whose  temporal  and  spiritual  duties 
filled  his  time  and  thoughts  to  overflowing — had  never  thought 
about  the  matter  at  all.  She  remembered  what  he  had  said  on 
that  first  evening — *  Let  there  be  peace  in  the  household,  and  no 
foolish  fuss  about  trifles ; '  and  she  accepted  this  speech  as  a  com- 
mand. Any  opposition  to  Aunt  Judith  would  be  rebellion  against 
her  husband. 

Cynthia's  position  in  the  family,  therefore,  seemed  rather  that 
of  daughter  than  wife.  She  sat  by  her  husband's  side  at  meals  ; 
she  spent  her  mornings  in  needlework,  and  her  afternoons  in  serious 
reading,  or  occasionally  in  a  ramble  on  the  sea-shore  or  in  the 
woods  with  Jim.  She  would  h.ave  been  better  pleased  to  accompany 
her  husband  on  his  pastoral  visits  to  distant  homesteads  and 
cottages,  but  Joshua  told  lier  gently  that  her  presence  would  be 
out  of  place  on  such  occasions.  She  taught  in  Mr.  Haggard's 
Sunday-school,  held  in  a  roomy  loft  at  the  top  of  the  chapel. 
She  often  went  to  read  to  the  sick  and  aged  among  her  husband's 
flock,  delighted  to  be  of  some  use  in  this  manner ;  but  these  occu- 
pations left  a  wide  margin  of  her  life  to  be  filled  somehow :  and 
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ihar«f  were  afternoon  hours  in  which  she  sat  with  the  Bible  or 
Baxter  op^n  before  her,  and  her  thoughts  wandering  far  ^m  tbe 
text; 

There  were  some  sad  thoughts  mingled  with  her  full  contoit- 
ment  in  an  union  which  had  seemed  to  her  royal  and  triumphant 
as  Esther's  bridal  with  Ahasuerus.  She  had  been  quick  to  perceive 
the  consternation  her  appearance  had  occasioned  on  that  first  even- 
ing ;  and  she  was  conscious  that  beneath  Judith's  cold  civility  and 
somewhat  exaggerated  politeness  there  lurked  a  disapproving  qpirit 
that  was  not  to  be  conciliated.  Let  her  be  never  so  assiduous  to 
pleSse  her  husband's  sister,  Judith  would  never  love  her;  and, 
more  than  this,  Judith  had  contrived  to  let  her  know,  without  any 
apparent  mikindness  of  intention,  that  Joshua's  marriage  had 
lowered  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  flock 

^  We  can't  all  be  apostles  and  martyrs,'  said  Judith ;  '  but  folb 
expected  a  great  deal  of  my  brother.  '^  He  that  is  unmarried  careth 
for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the 
Lord,"  and  he  that's  married  doesn't.  St.  Paul  says  that  pretty 
plain,  you  see ;  there's  no  getting  away  from  the  right  meaning 
of  his  words.  And  people  will  naturally  cast  that  up  at  my  brother 
-^marrying  a  second  time,  and  a  girl  younger  than  his  daughter. 
I  don't  blame  you,  my  dear.  I  daresay  if  you'd  thought  of  these 
things  you'd  have  said  no,  especially  as  your  own  inclination  would 
have  led  you  to  prefer  a  younger  man.' 

*  I  could  never  have  loved  or  honoured  any  one  as  I  love  and 
honour  my  husband,'  protested  Cynthia,  flushing  with  anger  at  the 
suggestion. 

*  Ah,'  sighed  Judith,  with  a  world  of  significance, '  of  course  it 
was  a  great  thing  for  you  to  come  to  such  a  home  as  this,  and  a 
husband  as  comfortably  off  as  my  brother.  It  isn't  many  young 
women  in  service  that  get  as  well  provided  for,' 

'  I  hope  you  don't  think — '  cried  Cynthia  eagerly. 

*  I  trust  I'm  too  much  of  a  Christian  to  think  evil  of  any  one,' 
replied  Aunt  Judith  with  dignity.  '  I'm  thinking  what  other  people 
will  say.  You  can't  stop  their  tongues.  If  they  choose  to  say  that 
my  brother  Joshua  was  led  away  from  his  own  principles  and  the 
first  of  Corinthians  by  a  pretty  face,  and  that  you  married  him  for 
the  sake  of  a  home,  there's  no  law  in  the  land  to  hinder  em  from 
having  their  say.' 

Thus  for  the  first  time'in  her  life  Cynthia  heard  of  that  invisible 
and  irresponsible  tribunal  which  is  always  sitting  outside  our 
doors ;  and  was  taught  to  feel  that  it  was  not  to  her  Creator  and 
her  own  conscience  alone  she  had  to  answer,  but  that  she  ought  also 
to  shape  her  acts  to  meet  the  views  of  other  people  ;  other  people 
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would  measure  her  acts  by  their  standard,  sound  the  depths  of  her 
heart  with  their  pliunmet ;  and  unheard,  undefended,  ignorant  Bilker 
of  her  indictment  and  her  sentence,  she  would  be  convicted  and  eon- 
denmed. 

This  was  a  chilling  revelation  to  one  as  innocent  of  life's  com- 
plexities as  Miranda  or  Perdita.  One  of  the  few  lesson?  in  the 
world's  Utter  school  which  Cynthia  had  thoroughly  learned  was  to 
endure  undeserved  affliction  patiently.  She  bore  -Aunt  Judith's 
sharp  stings  and  quiet  stabs  as  meekly  as  she  had  borne  ill-usage 
from  the  tyrants  of  her  childhood.  But  she  felt  her  punishment 
none  the  less  keenly ;  and  already,  ere  she  had  been  married  a 
month,  began  to  ask  herself  if  Joshua  had  verily  done  wisely  in 
marrying  her,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  her  to 
have  gone  on  worshipping  him  at  a  distance  all  her  life,  spending 
her  tranquil  industrious  days  in  the  little  kitchen  at  Penmoyle, 
doing  her  duty,  and  being  praised  for  faithful  service,  among  people 
who  were  in  no  wise  scandalised  by  her  existence.  It  had  been  a 
very  monotonous  life,  containing  little  for  memory  to  dwell  on, 
offering  still  less  for  hope  to  build  upon  ;  and  the  river  of  life, 
which  youth  would  fain  sail  upon,  is  a  bright  and  swiftly  flowing 
current — not  a  tideless  canal.  But  it  had  been  a  life  fall  of  peace, 
and  already  in  this  new  life  there  had  come  a  feeling  which  was  not 
peaee.  Unhappily,  Judith's  christianlike  and  candid  remarks  upon 
jiopular  feeling  at  Combhollow  were  sustained  by  a  foundation  of 
truth.  The  minister's  congregation  did  not  contemplate  his  second 
marriage  with  entire  approval.  They  were  not  prepared  to  take  his 
youthful  flaxen-haired  wife  to  their  hearths  and  bosoms  with  any 
warmth  of  affection.  She  would  be  invited  out  to  tea,  of  course, 
and  best  tea-pots  would  be  taken  out  of  their  chamois-leather 
enfoldings,  and  aml)er-hued  cakes  would  bo  baked  for  her  regale- 
ment ;  but  tliere  would  be  little  heartiness  in  her  reception — it 
would  be  ceremonial  and  civic  only,  like  the  welcome  of  a  foreign 
princess  wlien  the  nation  feels  their  prince  has  made  a  foolish  or 
insignificant  choice.  .    .. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  be  said  against  this  marriage  of 
Joshua  Haggard's.  In  the  first  place,  why  marry  at  all  ?  In  the 
second,  if  he  must  needs  marry,  why  not  choose  one  of  his  own  flock 
— a  comfortable  widow,  for  instance — and  there  were  several  com- 
fortable widows  among  the  Bethelites — whose  antecedents  would  be 
patent  to  everybody  at  Combhollow,  whose  life  from  the  cradle 
upwards  would  be  as  well-known  to  the  community  as  the  pattern  of 
her  parlour  carpet,  or  the  furniture  in  her  best  bedroom  ?  Such  a 
marriage,  though  unspiritual,  and,  in  somewise,  depoetising  Uie 
ideal  pastor,  would  at  leae>t  have  reconunended   itself  to   the 
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more  practical  members  of   the  congregation  as  prudent  and 
suitable. 

Whatever  disappointment  such  a  marriage  might  have  caused 
in  those  loftier  minds  which  had  elevated  the  preacher  and 
teacher  into  the  Saint  and  Apostle — minds  to  be  found  chiefly 
among  the  spinsters  of  Joshua's  flock — it  could  hardly  have  oc- 
casioned scandal ;  but  this  unannounced,  unexplained  union  with  an 
unkno¥ni  young  woman  from  the  far  West  of  Cornwall — a  girl 
who  had  worked  in  the  mines,  perhaps,  and  worn  unholy  attiie, 
and  toiled  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  rough  barbarians,  speaking  a 
strange  tongue — this  was  enough  to  inspire  unpleasant  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  Joshua's  congregation,  to  call  all  their  prejudices  to 
arms  against  the  fair  intruder. 

Who  was  she — supposing  that  she  had  not  worked  in  the  mines? 
Who  was  she ?  whence  came  she?  to  whom  belonged  she?— ques- 
tions to  which  no  one  could  supply  any  categorical  or  satisfiM^toiy 
answer,  though  speculative  answers  and  suggestions  were  to  be  had 
in  abimdance.  Whence  came  this  wandering  rumour,  traceable  to 
no  particular  source,  yet  in  everybody's  mouth,  that  Joshua  had 
found  his  young  wife  by  the  wayside,  a  beggar,  with  bare  feet, 
houseless,  friendless,  not  even  knowing  the  name  of  her  kindred, 
or  the  place  of  her  birth,  nor  on  what  parish  she  might  fasten  her 
helplessness;  the  merest  waif  upon  the  stream  of  life?  This 
notion  could  hardly  have  arisen  from  any  imprudent  communica- 
tiveness upon  the  part  of  Aunt  Judith,  for,  when  sounded  by  solicit- 
ous friends  upon  the  subject  of  her  brother's  marriage,  that  lady 
had  refrained  from  all  expression  of  opinion  save  such  dumb,  in- 
scrutable movements  as  shoulder-shrugs,  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
lips  tightly  drawn,  and  head  shaken  with  a  solemn  significance. 
Whatever  this  dumb-show  meant,  CombhoUow  felt  assured  that  it 
meant  a  great  deal,  and  meant  no  good. 

There  was  a  general  and  growing  conviction  that  Joshua  had 
acted  foolishly,  if  not  wickedly,  in  marrying  this  strange  young 
woman.  *  How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! '  cried  the  Bethelites ;  and 
in  their  lamentations  over  the  degradation  of  their  pastor,  they  in- 
dulged in  a  great  deal  of  Scriptural  language  to  his  disadvantage. 
Perhaps  the  value  of  our  Bible  never  comes  so  fully  home  to  us  as 
when  we  quote  it  against  our  erring  neighboiur.  It  was  felt  that 
Joshua  held  the  same  position  in  CombhoUow  that  David  must 
have  occupied  in  Jerusalem  after  that  lamentable  episode  in  the 
princely  life  which  brought  greatness  to  the  level  of  the  sinful  herd. 
The  preacher  read  disapproval  in  the  faces  of  his  flock  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  his  marriage;  he  discovered  a  coldness,  an  alteration 
n  the  tone  of  those  customers  at  the  shop  who  were  of  his  congre- 
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gation.  His  Church  of  England  patrons,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
gratulated him  heartily  upon  his  marriage,  and  praised  his  wife's 
pretty  face  in  the  friendliest  manner.  But  they  had  never  ca- 
jOLonised  the  pastor  ;  they  contemplated  him  solely  in  his  aspect  as  a 
general  dealer;  and  what  more  natural,  what  more  distinctly  human, 
Ihan  that  a  well-to-do  grocer  should  beautify  the  autumn  of  his 
life  with  the  charms  and  graces  of  a  young  wife  ? 

Joshua  saw  the  change  in  his  flock,  and  his  heart  rebelled  against 
their  hardness.  Pride  sustained  him — a  manly  and  honest  pride, 
and  a  spiritual  pride,  which  told  him  that  he  was  better  than  the 
l)est  of  those  who  presumed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  Who 
among  them  had  toiled  for  the  good  cause  as  he  had  done  ?  Who, 
among  these  professing  Methodists,  had  trodden  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  founder  of  Methodism  as  he  had  trodden,  faithfully 
imitating  that  pious  man's  asceticism  and  self-denial  ?  And  were 
these  people,  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  for  whose  spiritual 
welfare  he  had  laboured  so  hard,  to  turn  the  light  that  he  had  kin- 
dled against  him,  to  distort  the  law  he  had  taught  them,  in  order  to 
pass  an  iniquitous  sentence  upon  their  teacher  ?  He  felt  these  cold 
looks  and  altered  greetings  keenly  as  a  deep  injustice,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  armour  of  oflFended  pride.  Grod  had  given  him  this  in- 
finite blessing — the  love  of  a  pure  and  lovely  woman — and  was  man's 
malice  to  poison  his  cup  of  bliss  ?  No,  he  told  himself.  He  could 
live  without  the  world's  regard.  He  had  never  served  mankind  for 
their  own  sake,  and  he  could  dispense  with  their  affection.  In  his 
prayers  and  sermons  at  this  time  of  estrangement  he  raised  himself 
80  far  above  the  level  of  daily  life  and  earthly  ills,  that  there  was 
no  taint  of  personal  feeling  to  be  perceived  in  any  of  his  words, 
no  murmur  against  man's  injustice  crept  into  his  conmiunion  with 
Grod.  Never  had  his  teaching  been  clearer  or  more  elevated ; 
never  were  his  prayers  more  fervent.  Into  that  spiritual  world 
of  which  he  possessed  the  key  neither  worldly  malice  nor  worldly 
misconception  could  follow  him. 

Again,  at  the  worst,  were  his  flock  never  so  ungrateful,  he  knew 
of  one  listener  whose  mute  enthusiasm  was  in  itself  sufficient  for 
inspiration.  If  he  had  not  been  able,  of  his  own  unassisted  strength, 
to  lift  up  his  soul  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  that  look  of  Cynthia's, 
as  she  sat  in  the  narrow  little  pew  just  under  the  square  box  of  a 
pulpit,  would  have  been  the  source  of  pure  imaginings  and  holy 
thoughts.  His  Sabbaths  were  now  such  blessed  days ;  for  all  the 
time  he  did  not  owe  to  duty  he  gave  to  his  young  wife.  They 
walked  together  by  that  lovely  sea  which  in  its  jewel-like  colouring 
so  often  recalled  the  Oriental  imagery  of  Holy  Writ.  They  talked 
together  of  spiritual  things,  with  a  fond  familiarity  which  is  natural 
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to  those  whose  only  poetry,  whose  only  knowledge  of  the  bean* 
tiful,  has  been  drawn  from  Scripture.  Gjmthia's  greatest  delight 
at  this  time  was  to  hear  her  husband  talk  of  his  youthful  career, 
his  discouragements  and  successes,  his  alternate  despair  and 
triumph ;  those  hysterical  gusts  of  enthusiasm  in  the  newly-oon- 
verted  which  had  promised  so  much,  those  chilling  disappoint- 
ments caused  by  backsliding  in  his  brightest  disciples,  the  sadden 
going  out  of  the  sacred  fire. 

Perfectly  blessed  in  such  perfect  love,  Joshua  was  able  to  live 
his  own  life  with  supreme  indifiference  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
outside  world ;  and  this  independence  of  feeling  speedily  revealing 
itself  to  the  flock,  there  was  a  general  sense  of  disappointment  at 
the  discovery  that  Mr.  Haggard  had  not  been  crushed  by  their 
disapproval,  and  then  the  cold  looks  began  to  give  place  to  friendly 
smiles  and  salutations,  as  of  old.  The  pastor  was  complimented  on 
his  last  sermon ;  the  more  select  of  the  community  were  pressing 
in  their  invitations  to  tea-parties  of  a  ceremonious  character. 

Joshua,  who  had  felt  his  affections  outraged,  was  not  so  easily 
to  be  won  back  to  the  pleasant  path  of  brotherly  love.  He  rejected 
all  invitations  to  tea,  responded  coldly  to  the  warmest  salutations, 
and  heard  men's  praises  of  his  eloquence  unmoved.  But  in  all 
pastoral  duties  he  was  faithful,  as  of  old ;  ministered  to  the  sick, 
taught  in  his  school,  gave  three  evenings  a  week  to  a  class  of  young 
men  belonging  to  the  labouring  community,  who  met  in  the  loft 
over  the  chapel  for  serious  reading  and  conversation  by  the  light 
of  two  dip  candles,  and  joined  in  a  hymn  before  they  separated.  It 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  tran- 
quil Sabbath  hours  between  the  services,  there  was  not  much  time 
left  for  him  to  devote  to  his  young  wife,  and  that  Cynthia  had 
plenty  of  leisure  in  which  to  meditate  upon  things  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

Chaptbk  XV. 

A   FAMILY   riCTTTRB. 

The  year  drew  to  its  close,  and  society  at  CombhoUow,  which 
possessed  something  of  that  capacity  for  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
stances which  is  characteristic  of  society  in  wider  circles,  had  got 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  Joshua  Haggard's  marriage ;  and,  if  not 
altogether  reconciled  to  his  imion,  had  become,  at  any  rate,  resigned 
to  the  inevitable. 

'  It's  a  blessed  mercy  for  Mr.  Haggard  that  he's  got  a  sister  to 
look  after  his  house  and  keep  the  furniture  polished,  and  see  that 
the  bottoms  of  the  loaves  and  broken  pieces  don't  get  thrown  to  the 
fowls,'  remarked  careful  housewives  to  each  other  in  the  friendly 
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loquacity  of  the  tea-table,  *  or  else  things  would  go  to  wrack  and 
amin  altogether,  I  should  think,  with  a  young  wife  like  that.' 

^  And  80  pretty,  too,'  sighed  a  matron,  gently  shaking  the  stiffest 
of  cape,  as  if  prettiness  were  a  crime. 

'  Pretty  and  useless,  no  doubt,  poor  thing.  And  he  seems  so 
foolishly  fond  of  her.  Fm  sure  to  see  them  out  walking  together 
you'd  think  they  were  sweethearts  that  had  only  just  begun  to  keep 
company,'  remarked  Mrs.  Pycrofl,  of  the  First  and  Last,  whose 
^conversations  with  her  husband  after  marriage  had  been  chiefly  of 
a  didactic  or  argimientative  character. 

Once,  and  once  only,  had  Joshua — whose  style  of  preaching  was 
more  personal  and  familiar  than  that  which  obtained  at  this  time 
in  the  Established  Church,  where  the  chaff  of  abstruse  doctrine  was 
but  sparsely  qualified  with  the  grain  of  moral  teaching  and  Grospel 
truth — approached  indirectly  the  subject  of  his  marriage. 

He  had  been  quoting  Richard  Baxter's  CaU  to  the  Unconverted^ 
wid,  suddenly  diverging  &om  the  theology  of  the  preacher,  enlarged 
upon  the  man  and  his  life. 

'  It  was  in  many  ways  a  life  of  trial,  yet  in  all  ways  a  life  full 
of  blessing,'  he  said ;  *  nor  do  I  count  it  the  smallest  of  graces 
which  Providence  bestowed  upon  this  great  and  good  man  that,  at 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  blessed  in  the  affection  of  a  wife  of 
three-and-twenty.  He  had  come  to  that  time  of  life  without 
having  ever  known  the  sweetness  of  domestic  happiness.  But  it 
pleased  Crod  that  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  this  dear  girl's 
conversion,  and  that  her  heart  should  go  forth  to  him  who  had 
brought  her  the  message  of  salvation.  There  were  some,  perchance, 
in  those  evil  days  who  were  scandalised  by  this  marriage ;  for  it 
had  been  a  part  of  Baxter's  creed  that  for  ministers  to  marry  was 
barely  lawful.  But  Heaven  smiled  upon  this  wedded  pair,  who 
were  verily  married  in  the  Lord  ;  and  Baxter  has  told  us  that  he 
found  in  his  wife  a  helpmeet,  a  comforter  in  all  his  sorrows,  the 
aharer  of  his  prison,  and  always  tlie  helper  to  his  joy.' 

Before  the  year  was  ended  Naomi  had  become  completely 
reconciled  to  her  father's  marriage.  She  had  suffered  feint  thrills 
of  pain  just  at  first,  when  she  saw  Cynthia  draw  her  chair  near 
Joshua's,  and  perhaps  sit  with  her  hand  in  his,  while  he  read  the 
evening  Scriptures.  She  had  felt  it  just  a  little  hard  to  see  her 
father's  eyes  rest  with  such  ineffable  love  upon  the  face  of  the 
stranger ;  but  she  had  schooled  her  heartto  submitto  thisloss — if  loss 
it  could  be  called — since  her  father  was  more  affectionate  to  his 
•children  than  he  had  been  before  his  marriage.  She  had  subdued 
■all  human  jealousy,  and  had  taught  herself  to  be  glad  that  her 
father  had  won  so  fair  and  faithful  a  companion.     There  was 
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something  indescribably  touching  in  the  young  wife's  childlike 
aflFection  for  her  husband,  her  intense  belief  in  him,  her  unbounded 
admiration  for  his  talents  and  powers  as  preacher  and  teacher,  her 
implicit  faith  in  his  judgment.     If  flattery  be  a  pleasant  poison, 
Joshua  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  poisoned  by  the  sweetest  of  all 
flatteries — the  exaggerated  estimate  which  springs  from  womanly 
love.     Love  with  a  woman  of  this  temper  is  but  another  name  for 
.worship;    and  Cynthia's  love  had  begun  in  a  spiritual  idolatiy 
which  had  set  Joshua  but  a  little  way  below  the  saints  and  apostles 
he  had  taught  her  to  reverence.     In  a  man  so  truthful  as  Joshua 
closer  communion  revealed  no  flaw,  familiarity  was  not  followed  by 
disillusion.     After  two  months  of  married  life  the  husband  still 
occupied   the   pedestal   upon   which   Cynthia    had   elevated  the 
teacher ;  but,  although  she  had  suSered  no  disappointment  in  the 
man  himself,  her  vivid  and  romantic  mind  began  to  find  some- 
thing wanting  in  his  surroundings.     TJie  atmosphere  of  her  daily 
life  was  depressing ;  the  young  eager  spirit  yearned  for  work  of 
some  kind,  and  was  flung  back  upon  the  dull  blank  of  idleness.     She 
sighed  for  keener  air,  a  wider  horizon,  yet  scarcely  knew  what  she 
desired.     She  had  secret  aspirations  for  her  husband,  and  rebelled 
against  that  common-place  trade  which  occupied  one  half  of  hii 
life — that  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain,  which  seemed  to 
her  enthusiastic  mind  a  practical  denial  of  the  Gospel  which  the 
trader  preached  on  Sundays,  the  lesson  which  he  taught  his  flock 
on  weekdays.     These  divided  duties,  this  solicitous  service  to  a 
worldly  master,  struck  her  as  out  of  joint  with  her  husband's  sacred 
character.     To  her,  who  had  known  no  other  church  than  this  Dis- 
senting community,  and  who  hardly  knew  that  they  were  Dissenters, 
Joshua  was  as  holy  as  if  Episcopal  hands  had  been  laid  upon  him, 
and  she  was  troubled  by  the  incongruity  between  the  trader  and  the 
priest.      Yet,  seeing  that  Joshua  saw  no  harm  in  his  calling,  that  he 
held  honest  trade  as  an  honourable  office,  she  dared  not  lift  up  her 
voice  in  remonstrance,  and  accepted  the  shop  as  one  of  those  things 
which,   like   Aimt   Judith,  were   an   inevitable   element  in  her 
life. 

Christmas  brought  cheerful  thoughts  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  minister  and  his  flock.  Presents  rained  upon  Joshua 
at  this  season,  and  those  stiffnecked  members  of  his  congregation 
who  had  lifted  the  nose  at  his  marriage,  atoned  for  their 
unfriendly  feeling  by  the  fattest  of  turkeys  and  yoimgest  of  geese. 
iSotl  was  a  season  of  much  eating  and  drinking  at  CombhoUow ; 
and  even  Methodism  forgot  to  be  ascetic,  and  gorged  itself  with 
beef  and  pudding,  with  a  riotous  delight  in  the  good  things  of 
this  mortal  life  that  would  have  made  William  Law's  hair  stand 
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«ii  end.  The  Established  Church  woke  up  from  its  comfortable 
doze,  and  sang  carols  on  Christmas  Eve;  the  ecclesiastical 
feeling  for  colour  displayed  itself  in  sprigs  of  holly,  stuck  here 
.and  there  in  convenient  places  by  the  hands  of  beadle  and  pew- 
opener  ;  and  a  dole  of  bread,  provided  by  the  bequest  of  the  virtu- 
ous dame  Margery  Hawker,  of  this  parish,  was  meted  out  to  five-and- 
twenty  poor  women  on  Christmas  morning.  New  bonnets,  mo- 
delled upon  the  coal-scuttle  of  the  period,  were  to  be  seen  above 
the  high  oaken  pews  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  enlivened  the 
crowded  congregation  at  Little  Bethel. »  It  was  altogether  a  season 
-of  pleasant  thoughts  and  general  contentment,  a  season  which 
4Beemed  very  sweet  to  Naomi,  as  she  walked  in  the  leafless  wogds 
with  the  lover  who  was  so  soon  to  be  her  husband.  Early  in 
March,  before  the  birds  had  pecked  the  crocuses  to  death,  befor^ 
the  daffodils  had  begim  their  fairy  dances  in  the  windy  afternoons, 
Naomi  and  Oswald  were  to  be  married  at  the  grey  old  parish 
ehorch.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  think  of.  Naomi  was  to  be 
a  great  lady,  and  live  at  the  Grange,  and  have  that  pretty  morning- 
room,  with  its  dainty  book-cases,  and  neat  duodecimo  edition  of 
the  old  poets,  bound  in  white  vellum,  for  her  very  own.  She  was 
to  belong  to  the  old  Squire  and  his  son ;  the  gardens  and  the  park, 
where  the  cattle  browsed,  and  the  beautiful  mysterious  wood,  with 
jjts  glades  and  dells  and  lopsided  old  trees,  and  knolls  and  thickets, 
which  one  could  never  quite  know  by  heart,  were  to  be  hers — a 
part  of  her  life,  inseparable  from  all  her  future  years. 

'  You  will  let  me  go  to  chapel,  Oswald  ? '  she  asked,  earnestly ; 
*you  will  never  try  to  keep  me  away  from  Little  Bethel  ? ' 

*My  dearest,  I  would  rather  go  there  with  you  than  hinder 
your  going.  You  shall  be  free,  my  dear.  These  things  are  more 
to  you  than  they  are  to  me.  It  would  be  hard  if  I  were  to  oppose 
my  prejudices  to  your  deep-rooted  faith.  And  who  shall  say 
whether  John  Wesley's  creed  is  right  or  wrong  ?  It  is  a  comfortable 
doctrine  most  assuredly  that  sin  brings  us  closer  to  Christ,  and 
that  the  deeper  we  sink  in  the  mire  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  stars.' 

*  Oh,  Oswald,  you  don't  understand.  It  is  our  consciousness  of 
sin  that  brings  us  to  the  Fount  of  grace,  not  the  sin.' 

They  were  very  happy  at  this  Christmastide.  It  was  one  of 
those  green  yules  to  which  popular  prejudice  accredits  the  filling 
of  churchyards,  although  the  Times  obituary  goes  far  to  prove  the 
gQod  old-fashioned  Christmas,  with  his  icicle  diadem  and  his 
mantle  of  snow.  Death's  sterner  coadjutor.  Blackbirds  were  merry 
in  the  woods  at  even-soug,  and  mistaken  dog-violets  struggled  into 
untimely  bloom  under  the  shelter  of  tall  hedges.  Oswald  dined 
with  his  father  upon  the  great  festival,  and,  as  soon  as  he  decently 
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could  do  so,  stole  away  from  the  firelit  dining-room,  leaving  the* 
old  Squire  asleep  in  bis  big  arm-cbair,  where  be  would  in  all 
likelihood  slumber  peacefully  until  bed-time,  when  he  would  awake 
with  wonderful  briskness  to  go  his  roimd  of  the  lower  chamben, 
and  see  that  every  bolt  was  duly  drawn  against  thieves  and 
burglars,  for  although  half  a  dozen  spoons  and  forks,  and  a  pair  of 
salt-cellars  with  corpulent  bodies  and  attenuated  legs  comprisel 
the  utmost  display  of  silver  that  ever  decorated  the  Squire's  taUe^ 
there  was  a  goodly  store  of  old  tankards,  venison-dishes,  soap- 
tureens,  and  smaller  plate  stowed  away  in  the  great  oak  closet  in 
old  Mr.  Pentreath's  bedroom. 

Oswald  walked  straight  to  the  minister's  house — but  not  quite 
so  fast  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  same  direction. 
The  air  was  wondrously  mild;  the  western  sky  a  pale  primrose; 
the  wooded  horizon-line  bluer  than  it  is  wont  to  be.     It  was  a 
winter  twilight  that  might  tempt  a  man  to  linger,  and  Oswald 
was  fuU  of  thought.     Early  in  March — so  soon — ^for  him  as  for 
Naomi,  that  approaching  marriage  was  an  event  to  be  contemplated 
with  wonder,  almost  with  disbelief.     His  apprenticeship,  which 
at  the  begining  had  seemed  to  him  as  long  as  Jacob's,  was  nearly 
ended.     His  patience  and  truth  and  constancy  were  to  have  their 
reward. 

<  Dear  g^rl ! '  he  said  to  himself,  thinking  of  his  betrothed. 
*  She  is  the  best  and  noblest  of  women ;  where  could  I  find  to 
perfect  a  wife  ?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  flaw  in  her  goodness. 
I  always  feel  myself  a  better  man  when  I  am  with  her.  Yes,  that 
is  what  a  wife  ought  to  be.' 

And  then  in  his  low  legato  tones  he  repeated  those  familiar 
lines  of  Wordsworth's — 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned — 

&om  a    poem  which    seems   to    concentrate  in  thirty   lines  all 
that  can  ever  be  said  or  sung  in  praise  of  womankind. 

He  could  see  the  ruddy  firelight  shining  in  the  minister's  best 
parlour  as  he  came  round  the  bend  of  the  road.  It  was  tea-time, 
and  they  were  all  assembled  there,  no  doubt — Aunt  Judith  in  her 
best  gown,  whicfar  was  such  an  excellent  fit  across  the  chest  as  to 
be  fedntly  suggestive  of  a  strait  waistcoat;  Naomi  sitting  in 
her  favourite  comer  with  the  red  light  flickering  upon  her  glossy 
hair,  and  those  deep  dark  eyes  of  hers  full  of  grave  thoughts; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  that  child-like  face  and  figure^ 
the  very  type  of  innocent^  and  guileless  maidenhood,  his  idea  of 
Goethe's  Oretchen,  nestling  close  to  Joshua's  side,  looking  up  at 
Yam  now  and  then  with  worshipping  eyes. 
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Oswald  saw  the  family  scene  from  afar  off,  as  if  it  bad  been  a 

-xnirage-picture* .    He  turned  tbe  bandle  of  tbe  door  and  went  in. 

TThe  passage  was  dimly  ligbted  by  an  oil-lamp.     He  knocked  at 

iihe  parlour  door,  by  way  of  ceremony,  and  the  minister's  deep 

^oice  bade  him  enter.     Yes,  the  scene  ¥ras  just  as  his  imagination 

liad  showed  it  to  him — ^Aimt  Judith  seated  at  the  tea-board,  the 

old  brown  Bible  at  Joshua's  right  hand,  Cynthia's  fair  hair  looking 

like  palest  gold  in  the  uncertain  light,  Naomi's  dark  head  drooping 

thoughtfully,  Jim  screwed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fire,  stooping 

to  roast  chestnuts  between  the  bars — a  peaceful  home-pictmre* 

They  all  looked  up  and  gave  him  welcome,  but  Naomi's  gratified 

smile  was  worth  all  the  rest. 

*  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  come,'  she  exclaimed. 

^  Luckily  for  me,  my  father  indulged  in  a  heavier  dinner  than 
usual  and  fell  asleep  immediately  after  it.  But  I  should  have  con- 
trived to  come  imder  any  circumstances.  I  hope  I  am  in  time  for 
a  cup  of  your  excellent  tea.  Miss  Haggard  ?  It  is  not  everyone 
can  make  such  tea  as  yours.' 

^  Everyone  hasn't  been  making  tea  in  the  same  pot  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,'  replied  Aunt  Judith,  obviously  mollified  by  this  com- 
pliment. *  You  want  to  know  your  pot  and  to  know  your  tea  if  it's 
to  be  worth  drinking.' 

Miss  Haggard  dispensed  the  beverage  with  an  abnormal  stiff- 
ness peculiar  to  festive  occasions  and  best  gowns.  Social  gather- 
ings of  a  cheerful  nature  did  not  induce  Aunt  Judith  to  imbend. 
On  occasions  of  this  kind  she  assiuned  a  spinal  inflexibility  which, 
in  her  mind,  was  the  surest  indication  of  a  virtuous  bringing-up 
and  a  polite  education.  And  this  backboard  politeness  was  accepted 
at  CombhoUow,  where  Miss  Haggard  was  considered  '  quite  the 
lady.' 

*  I  don't  know  what's  coming  to  the  women  in  this  place,'  said 
Aunt  Judith  presently,  when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
*  but  I  think  they  must  have  set  their  hearts  on  spending  money 
one  against  the  other.  I  coimted  four  new  bonnets  in  chapel  this 
morning,  without  counting  Mrs.  Spradgers's,  that  had  been  fresh 
trinmied,  and  she  only  had  it  in  October,  for  I  sold  her  the  ribbon 
for  it — a  lovely  maroon  with  an  orange  spot.' 

*  I  hope  you  had  something  better  to  do  in  chapel  than  coimt 
the  new  bonnets  and  think  badly  of  your  neighbours,  Judith,'  re- 
monstrated Joshua. 

*  Fve  got  eyes  in  chapel  as  well  as  out  of  chapel,'  answered 
Judith,  <  and  there's  times  when  the  mo^  serious-minded  Christian 
can  use  'em — ^while  the  hymn's  being  given  out,  for  instance ;  our 
time's  our  own  then,  I  should  think.    All  I  can  say  is,  that  if 
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milliners^  made-up  bonnets— drawn  silk  trumpery  that  one  heavy 
shower  will  spoil — don't  bring  CombhoUow  to  ruip,  nothing  else 
will.  There's  Mrs.  Flitton,  that  I've  sold  many  a  serviceable  stnw 
to  in  days  gone  by,  decked  out  in  a  velvet  cottage  with  a  bird  of 
Paradise  from  Barnstaple.  It  was  luxury  of  this  kind  that  led  to 
the  French  king  losing  his  head  when  we  were  young  folks,  Joshua. 
I've  heard  you  say  as  much  many  a  time,  so  don't  deny  it.' 

'  If  you  thought  less  of  your  neighbours'  shortcomings,  Judith—' 

^  I  can't  help  thinking  of  them  when  I've  got  fourteen  straw 
bonnets,  best  quality,  left  out  of  last  summer's  stock.  The  shape 
will  be  old  next  year,  I  dare  say.  Fashions  change  so  quick  nowa- 
days.    I  shall  have  to  sell  'em  to  the  servant  gii'ls,  half-price.' 

'  How  you  do  worry  about  a  few  shillings,  aunt,'  cried  Jim  in 
a  disgusted  tone.  '  We  make  more  on  our  side  of  the  shop  in  a 
day  than  you  can  lose  on  your  side  in  a  week.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pert.  When  your  father  loses  money  by  tt^ 
department  I  hope  he'll  tell  me  so.     I  haven't  heard  of  it  yet.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  half  a  do«Q 
straw  bonnets  ?     You  8(1}^  you  were  going  to  lose  by  'em.' 

'  If  I  lose  by  my  bonnets  I  shall  come  home  upon  my  ribbonfl, 
you  may  be  sure,  Mr.  James ;  and  when  you  know  the  grocery 
business  as  well  as  I  know  the  drapery  you  may  take  me  to  task, 
not  sooner.' 

'  We  won't  talk  any  more  about  the  shop  this  evening,  Judith,' 
said  Joshua.     *  We  may  be  too  assiduous  in  business.' 

'  The  Bible  tells  us  not  to  be  slothful,'  replied  the  aggrieved 
Judith, '  but  I  dare  say  it  vexes  Mrs.  Haggard  to  hear  such  talk.  She'd 
have  liked  to  have  married  a  bishop,  with  his  carriage  and  pair.' 

This  was  a  hit  at  Cynthia's  dislike  to  the  shop,  which  the  girl 
had  revealed  involuntarily  upon  one  or  two  occasions. 

-  I  should  be  glad  if  my  husband  had  nothing  to  distract  his 
thoughts  from  his  chapel  and  liis  schools,'  answered  Cynthia. 
'  Any  man  can  keep  a  shop.  It  seems  a  hard  thing  that  his  time 
should  be  taken  up  with  selling  grocery.' 

'  Does  it  seem  a  hard  thing  that  he's  got  a  comfortable  home 
and  money  in  the  bank,  and  a  fortune  to  give  his  daughter?' 
demanded  Aunt  Judith.  '  He  wouldn't  have  got  those  out  of  Little 
Bethel.' 

Cynthia  sighed.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  have  been  a 
far  happier  life  to  have  wandered  with  her  husband  from  village  to 
village,  tending  him  and  comforting  him  in  his  pilgrimage,  than  to 
lead  this  prosperous  life  in  a  settled  home,  where  there  was  so  much 
to  draw  his  mind  away  from  his  great  work.  And  was  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  substantial  house  and  daily  food,  for  money  heaped  up 
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b  the  bank,  that  the  teacher  consented  so  to  limit  his  sphere  of 
iiaefolness — nay,  in  a  manner  to  hide  his  light'iinder  a  bushed? 
Naomi  had  talked  to  Cynthia  of  that  missionary  life  which  seemed 
m  glorious  to  her,  and  the  yoimger  girl  had  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  elder.     She  felt  as  if  her  husband's  true  vocation  lay  fiir 

away  beyond  the  wide  strange  seas  among  the  races  that  had  never 

heard  of  the  Christian's  God. 

Happily  for  household   peace  upon  this  festive   occasion  the  i 

cleariDg  away  of  the  tea-things,  and  the  retirement  of  Judith  to  J 

wash  tbem,  put  an  end  to  a  discussion  that  had  tended  towards  mi-   ' 


Naomi  and  Oswald  were  able  to  enjoy  their  quiet  talk  on  one 
eide  of  the  hearth,  while  Joshua  read  one  of  his  favourite  Puritan.   ; 
divines  on  the  other,  Cynthia  sitting  by  him  in  meek  silence,  fuU 
of  eweet  thoughts  and  dreamy  aspirations  after  an  unknown  good. 
James  went  on  roasting  Ms  chestnuts,  whichever  and  anon  exploded,  j 
with  a  fizz  and  a  splutter,  to  his  own  delight  and  the  constematiMi,  j 
<»f  the  assembly. 

'How  pretty  she  is,'  whispered  Oswald  to  Naomi,  contemplatiog 
Cynthia's  thoughtfiil  face  during  a  pause  in  his  talk.  He  watched 
tcr  with  the  same  pleasure  and  interest  he  might  have  felt  in  the 
^contemplation  of  a  pretty  child — something  soft  and  sweet  aud^ 
helpless,  which  be  looked  down  upon  from  the  altitude  of  bis  matnre 


'  Yes,  she  is  very  pretty,  and  very  good.  My  father  is  quite 
'*-Ppy  in  his  marriage.' 

'  WTiy  does  she  never  come  with  us  in  our  walks  ?  It  must  be- 
^Vill  for  her  of  an  afternoon  when  your  fiither  is  out.' 

'  She  goes  for  a  walk  with  Jim  sometimes.' 

'But  why  not  with  us  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  She's  very  shy.  I  rather  think  she's  afraid  of 
Sou.' 

'  Afraid  of  me !     Oh,  that's  too  ridiculous.' 

'She  thinks  you  a  very  fine  gentleman.'  ^ 

*  That's  dehghtful  1  You  know  how  much  of  the  fine  gentle- 
'tttan  there  is  about  me,  Naomi.     I  am  afraid  she  must  be  rather 

*aiy.' 

'  Ob  no,  indeed.     She  is  wonderfully  briglit  and  quick  in  every- 

'  la  slie  ?     I  should  hardly  have  thought  her  so.     We  are  talfc. 
ing  of  you,  Jlrs.  Haggard,'  pursued  Oswald,  abandoning  his  confi- 
dential, half- whispering  tone;  '  I  have  been  asking  Naomi  why  yoa  1 
never  join  us  in  our  afternoon  rambles.    Perhaps  you  don't  care  itst. 
woods  and  hills  ? ' 
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^  Yes  I  do,'  answered  Cynthia :  *  I  am  very  fond*  of  thisbeauti* 
fill  place.     It  is  prettier  than  anything  I  ever  saw  before.' 

*  I  should  think  so,'  said  Aunt  Judith,  sharply.  *  It's  bare 
enough  in  the  mining  country  where  you  come  from,  Fve  alivays 
heard  say.' 

*You  should  come  with  us  sometimes,  Mrs.  Haggard,'  said 
Oswald. 

*  Yes,'  said  Joshua,  looking  up  from  his  book.  ^  It  would  be 
better  for  you  to  go  out  of  doors  oftener,  Cynthia.  I  find  you  sitting 
reading  or  working  in  the  parlour  every  afternoon  when  I  come 
home  to  tea.' 

*  There's  nothing  so  bad  as  poring  over  a  book  for  a  young 
woman's  spine,'  said  Aunt  Judith.  '  Mrs.  Haggard  will  be  round- 
shouldered  before  she's  thirty  if  she  doesn't  take  care.'  ' 

Judith's  backbone  was  her  tower  of  strength.  Years  might  creep 
on,  the  insidious  approach  of  age  might  show  itself  in  a  sprinkling 
of  grey  hairs  among  the  dark  ones — ^by  croVs  feet  at  the  comen 
of  the  eyes — but  Judith's  spine  defied  the  assailant  Time.  It 
straightened  itself  against  the  enemy,  and  at  eight-and-fortj 
Miss  Haggard  was  more  erect  than  she  had  been  at  eighteen. 

*  Yes,  my  love,  you  must  really  have  more  air  and  exercise,'  said 
Joshua. 

Cynthia  gave  a  fidnt  sigh.  She  was  very  happy,  on  such  an 
evening  as  this,  in  her  husband's  company,  sitting  next  him,  steal- 
ing her  hand  into  his  now  and  then,  or  leaning  against  his  shoidder 
to  read  a  page  or  so  of  the  book  he  was  reading ;  but  there  were 
times  in  her  life  when  she  felt  as  if  she  belonged  to  no  one.  Thus 
it  was  that  she  had  taken  to  pore  over  books,  or  to  sit  long  at  some 
laborious  piece  of  plain  needlework.  There  was  so  little  for  her 
to  do  :  she  was  never  happier  than  when  Joshua  allowed  her  to  go 
and  sit  in  some  stufiy  cottage,  beside  the  bed  of  sickness  or  decre- 
pitude, and  read  the  Book  she  loved.  She  felt  then  that  she  too 
had  her  mission  in  the  world,  and  that  she  was  in  some  wise  worthy 
of  the  husband  who  had  chosen  her. 

Not  a  festive  Christmas  evening  this  for  those  who  have  been 
wont  to  associate  the  occasion  with  cheery  family  circles,  merry 
children,  old-fashioned  games,  cards,  forfeits,  and  snapdragon — 
the  good  old  traditional  Christmas  immortalised  by  Washington 
Irving  and  Charles  Dickens.  A  pack  of  cards  had  never  been  seen 
in  Mr.  Haggard's  house,  and  forfeits  or  snapdragon  he  would 
have  accounted  childish  folly.  His  children  had  never  been  grati- 
fied with  such  empty  delights.  In  the  day  when  he  took  up  John 
Wesley  as  his  guide  and  model,  he  put  away  from  him  all  smalt 
pleasnresy  all  sensual  gratifications.    At  heart  he  was  an  ascetic. 
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9ind  it  grated  a  little  upon  his  sense  of  right  to  see  the  board 
loaded  with  cold  turkey  and  chine  and  plum-pudding  upon  this 
particular  evening.  He  would  have  been  happier  eating  his  dry 
bread  and  hard  cheese,  and  feeling  that  he  was  denying  himself 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  feasting  and  revelling.  There 
was  a  touch  of  the  Pharisee's  spiritual  pride  here,  perhaps,  but 
the  pride  had  its  source  in  that  idea  of  calling  and  special  grace- 
which  was  implanted  in  the  preacher's  heart.  Had  he  not  been 
chosen  and  elected  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  first  felt 
himself  called  to  do  G-od's  work  9  He  could  name  the  day  and  hour« 
It  was  no  slow  awakening  to  solemn  truths,  no  gradual  leavening 
of  the  human  mind  with  spiritual  grace ;  but  a  sudden  and  absolute 
conversion — an  instantaneous  call  to  righteousness.  Yesterday  a 
child  of  wrath,  to-day  the  heir  of  salvation,  a  citizen  of  heaven,  an 
inhabitant  of  eternity.  Wondrous,  mysterious  had  been  this  Pen- 
tecostal season ;  he  looked  ^back  at  it  with  love  and  pride.  How 
pitiful  a  price  had  he  paid  for  so  great  a  treasure,  in  surrendering^ 
the  transient  pleasures  of  this  world  I 

And  now  Heaven  had  rewarded  him  with  the  sweetest  of  all 
earthly  blessings — the  blessed  joys  of  home. 

He  looked  at  his  daughter,  happy  by  her  lover's  side ;  at  his  son^ 
healthy,  intelligent,  active,  dutiful ;  at  his  useful  sister,  rough  and 
bitter,  like  medicinal  herbs,  but  a  faithful  servant ;  at  his  wife, 
dearest  of  all ;  and  thanked  God  for  these  manifold  blessings. 

Chapter  XVI. 
crmrHiA  tbies  to  be  usefitl. 

Mabch  had  come ;  the  anemones  were  white  in  the  woods,  the 
gummy  chestnut-buds  were  bursting  in  sheltered  comers  of  the 
land,  there  was  a  perfume  of  violets  in  the  lanes,  and  primroses 
began  to  peep  out  like  pale  earth-stars,  amidst  tender  green  tufts 
firinged  with  the  ragged  disorder  of  last  year's  leaves.  The  gaudy 
daffodils  were  flaunting  everywhere.  March  was  growing  old,  but 
Naomi  Haggard's  wedding  had  not  yet  come  to  pass.  The  date  had 
been  fixed,  and  all  things  had  gone  prosperously  till  within  a  week 
of  the  appointed  day,  when  the  Squire,  returning  on  horseback  from 
Barnstaple,  where  he  had  been  to  take  counsel  with  his  lawyer  aa 
to  the  ejectment  of  a  troublesome  tenant,  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
heavy  feill  of  rain,  which  lasted  with  a  cruel  persistency  through- 
out his  homeward  journey.  Instead  of  immediately  resorting* 
to  a  hot  bath  and  dry  clothes  as  a  cure,  Mr.  Pentreath  had  sat 
by  the  dining-room  fire,  while  he  solaced  himself  with  a  tumbler 
of  hot  brandy-and-water,  before  changing  his  raiment.    The  con- 
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sequences  of  the  wet  ride  and  of  his  imprudence  showed  than* 
selves  next  morning  in  a  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  speedily 
degenerated  into  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Before  the  week  was 
out  the  Squire's  life  was  in  danger,  and  Naomi's  wedding  was  de- 
ferred to  an  indefinite  period. 

Oswald  was  in  much  distress  about  his  fiather's  state.  They  had 
not  loved  each  other  tenderly,  but  the  son  was  soft-hearted,  and  fdt 
a  curious  aching  pity  forlthe  lonely  old  man  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
more  friendless  than  the  lowliest  hind  on  his  estate.     The  fiunily 
surgeon  and  sole  doctor  of  Gombhollow,  who  attended  all  the 
&milies  round  about,  and  killed  or  cured  by  the  pharmacopoeia  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  from  any  opposing  practitioner,  declared  that 
4:he  Squire's  only  chance  of  recovering  lay  not  in  medicine,  or  blood- 
letting, or  blistering,  but  in  good  nursing.     And  who  was  to  nurse 
this  peevish,  cantankerous  old  man,  who,  while  groaning  in  the 
ponies  of  mortal  disease,  would  grudge  the  nurse  her  feed  and  feel 
An  extra  pang  at  every  meal  she  ate  ?     The  professional  nurses  of 
CombhoUow  were  ancient  females  of  the  sibyl  or  witch  type,  womea 
one  might  expect  to  meet  on  solitary  moors,  or  in  fever-hannted 
swamps,  gathering  simples  under  a  stormy  moon,  and  whose  igno- 
rance was  only  matched  in  degree  by  their  cunning  and  cruelty. 
The  housemaid  at  the  Grange,  who  had  such  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  oak  panelling  that  she  would  begin  beeswaxing  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  not  so  deeply  attached  to  her  old  master.  When 
Oswald  appealed  to  her  for  aid  she  told  liim  she  had  never  been 
where  there  was  sickness,  and  did  not  know  much  about  invalids' 
ways,  and  that  she  should  scream  if  anyone  asked  her  to  handle  a 
leech.     The  housekeeper  was  old  and  purblind,  and  cooked  her  din- 
ners by  the  aid  of  habit  and  memory  rather  than  by  any  existing 
sense.     Oswald  could  not  trust  his  father's  life  to  her. 

In  this  difficulty  he  naturally  applied  to  Miss  Haggard  as  a  per- 
son likely  to  have  all  the  resources  of  CombhoUow  at  her  fingers' 
ends. 

*  Do  I  know  any  woman  that  would  go  out  sick-nursing  ? '  she 
oxclaimed,  repeating  Oswald's  question.  '  If  I  know  one  such  I 
know  twenty.  There's  nothing  people  won't  undertake  to  do  if 
you'll  pay  them  for  it.  But  if  you  ask  me  to  recommend  you  a 
nurse  for  your  father,  Mr.  Pentreath,  that's  quite  another  thing. 
There  isn't  a  woman  who  goes  out  nursing  in  CombhoUow  that  I'd 
trust  with  the  Ufe  of  a  kitten,  if  I  wanted  the  kitten  to  grow  up  to 
a  cat. 

'  That's  conclusive,'  said  Oswald  despondently.  '  Yet  I  suppose 
people  in  CombhoUow  get  nursed  somehow  when  they're  iU." 

^  Somehow ;  yes,  that's  about  it.  Sometimes  they  die,  and  some* 
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times  Providence  is  cstra  kind  to  them,  and  pulls  them  tlirougb  I 
their  tpooblee.  nuraing  and  all.' 

This  was  depressing.  Oswald  eat  looking  at  the  fire  gloomily, 
wondering  what  he  ought  to  do.  It  waa  tea-time.  Aunt  Judith 
was  in  her  accustomed  place  Ijefore  the  tea-tray.  Kaomi  stood  by 
the  mantlepiece  looking  at  her  lover,  too  much  disturbed  by  hi» 
despondency  to  obey  that  rigorona  code  of  etiquette  which  her  aunt 
had  imposed  upon  the  household,  and  in  which  sitting  down  t* 
meals  the  instant  they  were  ready  was  a  stringent  article.  Cynthia 
bad  taken  her  place  and  was  cutting  bread-and-bntter  for  Jim, 
with  a  calm  matronly  air  which  became  the  fair  young  face.  Shfr 
was  always  pleased  to  be  useful,  were  it  in  the  smallest  detail. 

'  I  wiflh  I  could  nurse  your  father,  Oswald,'  said  Naomi  ear- 
nestly. 

'  But  you  can't,'  exclaimed  Judith  with  prompt  severity.  '  A 
pretty  thing  indeed  for  you  to  go  and  live  in  the  Squire's  housft 
before  you've  any  right.  A  nice  scandal  there'd  be  in  Combhollow. 
Ton,  a  minister's  daughter  too  I  Tou  ought  to  have  more  se03& 
than  to  talk  of  such  a  thing.' 

-  '  I  can't  see  that  it  would  be  wrong,'  cried  Oswald,  with  soma- 
show  of  heat.  '  Who  has  a  better  right  to  be  at  home  in  my  father's 
house  than  my  future  wife  ? ' 

'  If  young  men  like  you  were  able  to  draw  a  line  between  right 
and  wrong,  right  and  wrong  wouldn't  get  mixed  up  so  often  as  they 
do,'  replied  Judith  sententiously.  '  As  to  Naomi  making  herself  at 
home  at  the  Grange  till  she's  Mrs.  Pentreath,  its  out  of  the  question^ 
and  slie  ought  to  have  known  it.  Besides  which,  she  knows  about. 
as  much  of  sick-nursing  as  a  babe  in  its  cradle.' 

*  God  would  teach  me,'  said  Naomi, '  and  my  love  for  Oswald 
would  make  me  strong  to  help  his  father.' 

*  I  believe  that,  Naomi,'  exclaimed  Oswald  with  a  grateful  look^ 
'  Let  me  nurse  the  Squire,*  said  Cynthia,  with  a  subdued  eager- 
ness. '  I  have  so  little  to  do  at  home.  I  should  hardly  be  missed.. 
And  I  do  know  something  about  sickness.  I  nursed  Miss  Webling, 
a  lady  who  had  the  quinsj  very  badly.  The  doctor  thought  she  would 
die  ;  and  I  put  on  leeches  and  blisters,  and  sat  up  with  her  fifteen 
nights.  And  I  have  nursed  the  poor  people  here,  haven't  I,  Joshua  ? ' 
she  asked,  looking  up  at  her  husband,  who  had  this  moment 
entered  the  room. 

'  Yes,  love ;  you  have  been  a  ministering  angel  by  many  sick- 
beds, and  yon  would  have  done  more  if  I  had  suffered  yoiu  But 
what  is  all  this  talk  aljout  niu-sing  ?  ' 

*  If  some  of  you  will  sit  down,'  remonstrated  Judith, '  TU  pour 
out  the  tea.  But  I  don't  feel  as  if  anybody  wanted  it  while  you'r& 
standing  about  higgledy-piggledy.' 
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Thus  reproved,  Naomi  took  her  seat  meekly,  and  Oswald,  feding 
that  the  reproof  applied  with  double  force  to  him  as  a  visitor,  seated 
himself  in  a  desponding  attitude  at  a  comer  of  the  table. 

^  I  want  to  nm*se  old  Mr.  Pentreath,  Joshua,'  said  Cynthia. 
^  Miss  Haggard  says  there  is  no  nurse  to  be  trusted  in  Combhollow, 
and  the  doctor  says  the  old  gentleman  must  have  good  nursing. 
Will  you  let  me  go  to  the  Grange  for  a  little  while  and  sit  up 
with  him,  as  I  did  with  Miss  Webling  ? ' 

Joshua  watched  her  earnest  face  with  a  tender  smile. 

'  Why,  my  love,  how  anxious  you  are  !  And  do  you  think  you 
know  enough  about  sickness — that  you  would  have  strength  for 
such  a  task  ? ' 

^  It  would  be  a  good  work,  and  I  should  do  it  with  all  my  heart 
God  would  give  me  strength  and  knowledge.  I  have  no  fear.  I 
feel  often  that  my  life  here  is  of  very  little  use.  I  am  never  happier 
than  when  you  let  me  visit  the  sick  people.  Let  me  go  to  the 
Grange,  Joshua,  and  nurse  poor  Mr.  Pentreath.' 

'  You  are  too  good  to  oflFer  such  a  thing,'  cried  Oswald,  wonder- 
ing at  the  ardour  of  this  delicate,  flower-like  creature.  *  It  would 
be  a  troublesome  task.  You  have  no  notion  how  cross  my  poor  old 
father  is.  He  abuses  the  doctor  in  a  most  ferocious  style — accuses 
him  of  picking  his  pocket.  Our  housemaid  will  scarcely  go  near 
him.  There  is  a  scrub  of  a  girl  who  works  about  the  house  under 
everyone  else,  a  stupid  good-natured  thing,  too  much  accustomed  to 
hard  words  to  mind  them,  and  she  is  the  only  creature  I  can  get  to 
stay  in  my  father's  room ;  but  she  is  clumsy  and  sleepy.' 

'  Do  you  really  wish  to  go,  Cynthia  ? '  asked  Joshua  seriously. 

To  his  mind  there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  this  desire  of  his 
yoimg  wife's.  He  belonged  to  a  community  in  which  to  minister 
to  the  sick  was  a  paramount  duty,  in  which  affliction  was  a  period 
of  closer  brotherhood,  a  drawing  together  of  those  links  which  bound 
the  little  flock  to  one  another  at  all  times.  True,  that  the  Squire 
was  an  ungodly  person,  outside  that  circle ;  but  he  had  been  in  a 
manner  united  to  Joshua's  household  by  his  son's  choice  of  Naomi* 
Here  was  a  sick  man  to  be  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  Death ;  here 
was  something  higher  and  nobler,  a  soul  to  be  saved  from  the 
clutch  of  Satan.  That  the  Squire's  body  must  perish  was,  in  all 
probability,  inevitable — an  event  not  to  be  staved  oflF  by  leeching^ 
And  blisterings,  or  all  the  resources  of  medicine ;  but  there  was 
n  great  battle  to  be  fought  for  that  immortal  part  of  him,  that  im- 
palpable, indestructible  spark  destined  for  an  eternal  future  of  good 
•or  evil. 

What  had  the  Church  of  England — of  those  sliunberous  days — 
<lone  for  the  Squire  ?    Well,  it  had  taken  tithe  of  his  substance, 
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(J|6}  thereby  secured  to  itself  his  antipathy;  it  had  preached  diluted 
!Glloteon,  South,  and  Barrow  over  hia  head  while  he  dozed  in  the 
noontide  gun  ;  it  had  christened  and  married  him,  and  held  itself  in 
readiness  to  bury  him  ;  and  for  the  rest  it  had  civilly  and  obligingly 
let  him  alone. 
It  seemed  to  Joshua  Haggard  that  if  his  wife  succoiu-ed  the 
Squire  in  his  fight  with  disease  and  death  he  too  coidd  be  by  the 
bed-side  to  defend  the  sinner  against  the  onslaughts  of  his  invisible 
foe ;  for  Joshua's  positive  theology  had  never  been  troubled  by  any 
doitbt  of  the  reality  and  personality  of  man's  first  tempter  and  per- 
petual adversary. 

'If  you  really  feel  that  you  have  a  call  for  this  good  worl^ 
Cynthia,  I  should  he  sorry  to  forbid  your  obeying  it,'  he  said,  after 
a  thoughtful  pause. 

'  It  seems  too  bold  to  eaj  that  I  am  called  to  do  it,'  answered 
his  wife  humbly, '  but  indeed,  Joshua,  my  heart  is  drawn  towards 
the  poor  lonely  old  man  in  hia  sickness  and  pain,' 

'  Then  you  shall  go,  my  dear,'  said  Joshua  decisively. 
Cynthia  rose  as  if  to  depart  that  moment. 
'  God  bless  you  for  that  permission,'  cried  Oswald. 
'  You  may  as  well  wait  till  tea's  finished,'  exclaimed  Judith 
tartly; '  other  people  want  their  teas,  if  you  don't.     We  didn't  use 
to  have  tea  in  such  a  fashion.' 

Whereupon  Cynthia  resumed  her  seat  meekly,  and  begged 
pajdoo  of  the  authorities  for  this  breach  of  the  household  law. 

'  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  both,'  said  Oswald, — '  you  for 
y<^\a  generous  offer,  Mrs.  Haggard,  or  your  husband  for  his  good- 
'^ess  in  letting  you  obey  your  benevolent  inclination ;  but  I  am 
***ore  grateful  than  I  can  say.  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  not 
^Vcr-fatigued  by  your  task.  Phtebe — that's  the  girl  I  spoke  of  just 
**Ow — will  do  anything  you  want.  She'd  work  till  she  dropped,  I 
"felieve,  poor  girl,  and  only  requires  to  be  taught.  My  poor  father 
"^as  delirious  last  night.  That  won't  frighten  you,  I  hope — if  his 
**iind  wanders  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Cynthia ; '  I  was  sitting  with  a  poor  woman  yesterday 
who  was  light-headed.  She  talked  of  all  kinds  of  strange  things. 
Yet  every  now  and  then  she  spoke  quite  clearly,  and  followed  the 
Mnse  when  I  read  to  her.     I  sliall  not  be  frightened.' 

After  tea,  when  the  bondage  of  etiquette  was  loosened  a  little, 
Naomi  stole  to  her  young  stepmother's  side  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 
'  I  am  so  grateful  to  you,  Cynthia,'  she  said. 
'  Dear  Naomi,  there's  no  reason  for  gratitude  or  praise.  I  am 
only  doing  my  duty.  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  permitted  to  perfbnn 
this  task,  deal',  as  I  know  it  would  have  seemed  aweet  to  you,  for 
Oswald's  sake,' 
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We  stood  at  twilight  in  the  midmost  glade — 
Stood  close  together,  spake  not,  nor  did  move, 
But  heard  the  whispering  somid  the  elm-trees  made 
For  Love. 

O'er  all  the  scene  there  hung  a  solemn  hush. 
Broken  by  amorous  cooing  of  the  dove. 
Or  where  in  shadiest  covert  piped  the  thrush 
For  Love, 

I  seized  her  hand  in  that  entrancM  calm — 
The  small  white  hand  with  mine  that  scarcely  strove — 
And  kissed  the  fingers  twice,  and  twice  the  palm, 
For  Love. 

Then  the  pent  waters  brake,  and  face  met  face, 
And  lip  met  lip,  and  soul  and  body  clove, 
And  swayed  together  in  a  long  embrace 
For  Love. 

The  summer  comes  again,  and  she  is  not ; 
Once  more  I  stand  in  the  remembered  grove. 
With  painful  steps  revisiting  the  spot 
For  Love. 

A  little  while,  my  queen,  my  saint,  my  bride, 
I  follow  where  thy  spirit  waits  above — 
Not  long ;  and  haply  men  shall  say,  '  He  died 
For  Love.' 
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GOOD  STORIES  OF   MAN   AND   OTHER  ANIMALS. 

BY   CUAKI.E3    EEADE. 

tHOMAS  ERPINOmVM  was  knighted,  by  Henry  the  Fourtb, 
for  good  and  valiant  service. 
This  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  afterwards 
'ought  by  the  side  of  Henry  the  Fifth  in  his  French  wars,  and  waa 
"lade  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  bnt  retired  to  Norwich,  hia 
Native  place.  He  married  a  beautiful,  pious  lady,  and,  after  a  tur- 
llUent  career,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  desired  to  end  hia  days  in 
<;iimty.  Being  wealthy,  and  of  one  mind,  he  and  Lady  Erpingham 
l)iiilt  a  goodly  church  in  tlie  city,  and  also  erected  and  endowed  a 
religious  house  for  twelve  monks  and  a  prior,  close  to  the  Knight's 
iouse,  and  parted  only  by  a  high  wall. 

But,  though  the  retired  soldier  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men,  two  of  his  friars  were  of  another  mind  ;  Friar  John  and  Friar 
Richard  hated  each  other,  and  could  by  no  means  be  reconciled ; 
neither  had  ever  a  good  word  for  t'other :  and  at  last  Friar  John 
gave  Friar  Richard  a  fair  excuse  for  bis  invectives.  Lady  Erpingham 
came  ever  to  matins  in  the  convent,  and  Friar  John  would  always 
await  her  coming,  and  attend  her  through  the  cloister,  with  ducks, 
and  cringes,  and  open  adulation  ;  whereat  she  smiled,  being,  in 
truth,  a  most  innocent  lady,  affable  to  all,  and  slow  to  think  ill 
of  any  man. 

But  Richard  denounced  John  as  a  licentious  monk  ;  and  some 
watched,  and  whispered;  others  rebuked  Richard;  for  it  was  against 
the  monastic  rule  to  put  an  ill  construction  where  the  matter  might 
be  innocent. 

But  Richard  stood  his  ground ;  and,  unfortunately,  Richard 
was  right ;  misunderstanding  the  lady's  courtesy  and  charity, 
brother  John  thought  his  fawning  advances  were  encouraged^  t 
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this  bred  in  him  such  impudence,  that  one  day  he  sent  her  a  fulsome 
love-letter,  and  had  the  hardihood  to  beg  for  a  private  interview. 

The  lady,  when  she  opened  this  letter,  could  hardly  believe  her 
senses  ;  and,  at  last,  as  gentlewomen  will  be  both  unsuspicious,  and 
suspicious,  in  the  wrong  place,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
poor,  good,  ridiculous  friar  coidd  never  have  been  so  wicked  as  to 
write  this ;  nay,  but  it  was  her  husband's  doing,  and  a  trial  of  her 
virtue ;  he  was  older  than  herself;  and  great  love  is  oft  tainted  irith 
jealousy. 

This  brought  tears  into  her  eyes,  to  think  she  shoidd  be  doubted; 
but  soon  anger  dried  them,  and  she  took  occasion  to  put  the  letter 
suddenly  into  Sir  Bichard's  hand,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  so 
keenly  that,  if  there  had  been  a  flaw  in  his  conjugal  armour,  no 
doubt  those  eyes  had  pierced  it. 

The  Knight  read  the  letter,  and  turned  black  and  white  irith 
rage ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fury,  and  he  looked  so  fearful,  that 
the  lady  was  very  sorry  she  had  shown  him  the  letter,  and  b^gei 
him  not  to  take  a  madman's  folly  to  heart. 

*  Not  take  it  to  heart ! '  said  he.  *  What  1  these  beggarly 
shavelings  that  I  have  housed  and  fed,  and  so  lessened  my  estate 
and  thine, — they  shall  corrupt  thee,  and  rob  me  of  my  one  earthly 
treasure  I  sit  thou  down  and  write.' 

*  Write — Eichard — what  ? — to  whom  ? ' 

*  Do  as  I  bid  thee,  dame,'  said  he,  sternly,  *  and  no  more  words.' 
Those  were  days  when  husbands  commanded,  and  wives  obeyed; 

so  she  sat  down,  trembling,  and  took  the  pen. 

Then  he  made  her  write  a  letter  back  to  the  fi*iar,  and  say  she 
compassionated  his  love,  and  her  husband  was  to  ride  towards 
London  that  night,  and  her  servant,  on  whom  she  could  dependi 
should  admit  him  to  her  by  a  side  door  of  the  house. 

Friar  John,  at  the  appointed  time,  took  care  to  be  in  the  toiwn 
— for  he  knew  the  lay-biother,  who  kept  the  gate  of  the  prioiy, 
would  not  let  him  out  so  late.  He  came  to  the  side  door,  and  was 
admitted  by  a  servant  of  the  Knight,  a  reckless  old  soldier  who 
cared  for  neither  man  nor  devil,  as  the  saying  is,  but  only  for  his 
master.  This  man  took  him  into  a  room,  and  left  him ;  then  went 
for  the  Knight — he  was  not  far  off.  Now  the  unlucky  monky 
being  come  to  the  conquest  of  a  beautiful  lady,  as  he  vainly 
thought,  had  fine  linen  on,  and  perfumed  like  a  civet.  The  Knigfat 
smelt  these  perfumes,  and  rushed  in  upon  him  with  his  man,  Uke 
dogs  upon  the  odoriferous  fox,  and,  in  a  fury,  without  giving  him 
time  to  call  for  help,  or  to  say  one  prayer,  strangled  him,  and  left 
him  dead. 

But  Death  breeds  calm ;  the  Knight's  rage  abated  that  momeDt^ 
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and  he  saw  he  had  done  a  foul  iind  remoreeless  deed,  He  would 
have  given  half  his  estate  to  bring  the  offender  back  to  life* 
JIalf  hiB  estate  ?  his  whole  estate,  ay,  and  his  life,  were  now  gone 
from  him:  they  were  forfeited  to  the  Jaw.  So  did  he  pass  from 
rage  to  remorse,  and  from  remorse  to  fear.  Tlie  rough  soldier, 
seeing  him  so  stricken,  made  light  of  all,  except  the  danger  of 
discovery.  '  Come,  noble  sir,'  said  be, '  let  ua  bestir  ourselves,  and 
take  him  back  to  the  priory,  and  there  bestow  him ;  so  shall  we 
ne'er  be  known  in  it,' 

Thus  urged,  the  Knight  roused  himself,  and  he  and  his  man 
brought  the  body  ont,  and  got  it  as  far  as  the  wall  that  did  part 
the  house  from  the  monastery.  Here  they  were  puzzled  awhile ; 
but  the  man  remembered  a  short  ladder  in  the  back  yard,  that 
■was  high  enough  for  this  job.  So  tbey  set  the  ladder,  and,  with 
much  ado,  got  the  body  up  it,  and  then  drew  the  ladder  up,  and 
Bet  it  again  on  the  other  side;  and  so,  with  infinite  trouble,  the 
soldier  got  him  into  the  priory. 

TJje  next  thing  was  to  make  it  appear  Friar  John  had  died  a 
natural  death.  Accordingly  he  set  him  up  on  a  rickety  chair  ho 
found  in  the  yard ;  balanced  him,  and  left  him  ;  mounted  the  wall 
again,Iet  himself  down,and  then  dropped  into  the  Knight's  premises. 
He  foirad  the  Knight  walking  in  great  perturbation,  and  they 
went  into  the  house. 

'Now  good  master,' said  this  stout  soldier, '  go  you  to  bed, and 
think  no  more  on't.' 

'To  bed  I '  groaned  the  Knight,  in  agony.  '  Why  should  I  go 
there  ?     I  cannot  sleep,     Methinks  I  shall  never  sleep  again.' 

'  Then  give  me  the  cellar  key,  good  sir.  I'll  draw  a  stoup  of 
Canary.' 

'Ay,winel'  criedtheKnight:  'formyhloodnmscoldinmy  veins.l 

The  servant  lighted  a  rousing  fire  in  the  dining  hall,  and 

warmed  and  spiced  some  generous  wine,  after  the  fashion  of  the 

day ;  and  there  sat  these  two,  over  the  fire,  awaiting  daylight  and  ita 

revelations. 

But,  meantime,  the  night  was  fruitful  in  events.  The  prior, 
informed  of  Friar  Richard's  uncharitable  interpretations,  had  con- 
demned him  to  vigil  and  prayer  on  the  bare  pebbles  of  the  yard, 
from  midnight  until  three  of  the  clock.  But  the  sly  Richard,  at 
dusk,  had  conveyed  a  chair  into  the  yard,  to  keep  his  knees  off  the 
cold  hard  stones. 

At  midnight,  when  he  came  to  his  enforced  devotions,  lo  I  there 
sat  a  figure  in  the  chair.  He  started,  and  took  it  for  the  prior, 
seated  there  to  lecture  him  for  luxury ;  but  peeping,  he  soon  di»- 
covered  it  was  Friar  John. 


I 
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He  walked  round  and  round  him,  talking  at  him.  'Is  it 
brother  John,  or  brother  Richard,  who  is  to  keep  vigil  to-night? 
I  know  but  one  friar  in  all  this  house  would  sit  star-gazing  in  his 
brother's  chair,  when  that  brother  wants  it  to  pray  in,'  &c 

Brother  John  vouchsafed  no  reply;  and  this  stung  broths 
Bichard,  and  he  burned  for  revenge.  'So  be  it  then,'  said  he, 
'  since  my  place  is  taken,  I  will  tell  the  prior,  and  keep  vigil  some 
other  night.'  With  this  he  retired,  and  slanmied  a  door.  Bui 
having  thus  disarmed,  as  he  conceived,  brother  John's  suspicion, 
he  took  up  an  enormous  pebble,  and  slipped  back  on  tip-toe,  and 
getting  near  the  angle  of  a  wall,  he  flung  his  great  pebble  at 
brother  John,  and  slipped  hastily  behind  the  wall :  nevertheless, 
as  he  hid,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pebble,  which 
weighed  about  a  stone,  strike  brother  John  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  then  there  was  a  lumping  noise  and  a  great  clatter,  and 
Friar  Richard  chuckled  with  pride  and  delight  at  the  success  of 
his  throw.  However,  he  waited  some  minutes  before  he  emerged, 
and  then  walked  briskly  out,  like  a  new  comer.  There  lay  John 
fliat,  and  the  chair  upset.  Brother  Richard  ran  to  him,  charged 
with  hypocritical  sympathy,  and  found  his  enemy's  face  very  white. 
He  got  alarmed,  and  felt  his  heart :  he  was  stone  dead. 

The  poor  monk,  whose  hatred  was  of  a  mere  feminine  sort,  and 
had  never  been  deadly,  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  he  beat  Ids 
breast,  and  prayed  in  earnest,  instead  of  repeating  Pater- nosten, 
'  preces  sine  mente  dictas,'  as  the  great  Erasmus  calls  them. 

But  other  feelings  soon  succeeded :  his  enmity  to  the  deceased 
was  well  known,  and  this  would  be  called  murder,  if  the  body  was 
found  in  that  yard  ;  and  his  own  life  would  pay  the  forfeit. 

Casting  his  eyes  round  for  a  place,  where  he  might  hide  the 
body,  he  saw  a  ladder  standing  against  the  wall.  This  surprised 
him ;  but  he  was  in  no  condition  to  puzzle  over  small  riddles. 
Terror  gave  him  force  :  he  lifted  the  body,  crawled  up  the  ladder, 
and  placed  the  body  on  the  wall :  it  was  wider  than  they  build 
now :  then  he  drew  up  the  ladder,  set  it  on  the  other  side,  and 
took  his  ghastly  load  down  safely.  Then,  being  naturally  cun- 
ning and  having  his  neck  to  save,  he  went  and  hid  the  ladder, 
took  up  the  body,  staggered  with  it  as  far  as  the  porch  of  the 
^Knight's  house,  and  set  it  there  bolt  upright  against  one  of  the 
pillars. 

As  he  carried  it  out  of  the  yard  he  heard  a  window  in  the 
Knight's  house  open.  He  could  not  see  where  the  window  was, 
nor  whether  he  was  watched,  and  recognised :  but  he  feared  the 
worst,  and,  such  was  his  terror,  he  resolved  to  fly  the  place  and 
bury  himself  in  some  distant  monastery  under  another  name. 
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But  how  ?  He  was  lame,  and  could  not  go  ten  miles  in  a  day, 
whereas  a  hundred  miles  was  little  enough  to  make  him  secure. 

After  homicide,  theft  is  no  great  matter :  he  resolved  to  borrow 
the  maltster's  mare,  and  turn  her  adrift,  when  she  had  carried  him 
beyond  the  hue  and  cry.  So  he  went  and  knocked  up  the  maltster, 
and  told  him  the  convent  wanted  flour,  and  he  was  to  go  betimes 
to  the  miller  for  a  sack  thereof.  Now  the  convent  was  a  good 
customer  to  the  maltster ;  so  he  lent  Friar  fiichard  the  mare,  at 
a  word,  and  told  him  where  to  find  the  saddle  and  bridle. 

Kichard  fed  the  mare  for  a  journey,  and  saddled  her ;  then  he 
mounted,  and  rode  at  a  foot-pace  past  the  convent,  meaning  to  go 
quietly  through  the  town,  making  no  stir,  then  away  like  the  wind. 

But,  as  he  paced  by  the  Knight's  house,  he  cast  a  look  askant 
to  see  if  that  ghastly  object  still  sat  in  the  porch. 

No,  the  porch  was  empty. 

What  might  that  mean?  Had  he  come  to  life? — Had  the 
murder  been  discovered  ? — He  began  to  wonder  and  tremble. 

While  he  was  in  this  mood)  there  was  a  great  clatter  behind 
him  of  horse's  feet,  and  clashing  armour,  and  he  felt  he  was 
pursued. 


The  Knight  and  his  man  sat  together,  drinking  hot  spiced 
wine,  and  awaiting  daylight.  The  Knight  would  not  go  to  bed, 
yet  he  wanted  a  change.    '  Will  daylight  never  come  ? '  said  he. 

*  Twill  be  here  anon,'  said  the  soldier  :  '  in  half  an  hour.' 
The  Knight  said  no,  it  would  never  come. 

The  soldier  said  he  would  go  and  look  at  the  sky,  and  tell  him 
fox  certain. 

*Be  not  long  away,'  said  the  Knight,  with  a  shiver,  *or  the 
dead  friar  will  be  taking  thy  place  here,  and  pledging  me.' 

*  Stuff  I '  said  the  soldier :  '  he'll  never  trouble  you  more.' 
With  this  he  marched  out  to  consult  the  night,  and  almost  ran 

against  the  dead  friar  seated  in  the  porch,  white  and  glaring ;  this 
was  too  much  even  for  the  iron  soldier ;  he  uttered  a  sharp  yell, 
staggered  back,  and  burst  into  the  room,  gasping  for  breath.  He 
got  close  to  his  master,  and  stammered  out,  ^  The  dead  man  I — 
flitting  in  the  porch  I ' — and  crossed  himself  energetically,  the  first 
time  these  thirty  years. 

The  Knight  stared  and  trembled :  and  so  they  drew  close  to- 
gether, with  their  eyes  over  their  shoulders. 

*  Wine ! '  cried  the  Knight. 

*  Ay,'  said  the  soldier :  *  but  I  go  not  alone.  He'll  be  squatting 
on  the  cask  else,' 
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So  they  went  together  to  the  cellar,  often  looking  round,  and 
fetched  two  bottles. 

They  drank  them  out,  and  the  good  wine,  falling  upon  move 
of  the  sort,  made  them  madder  and  bolder.  They  rolled  along, 
holding  on  by  one  another,  to  the  porch,  and  there  they  stood  and 
looked  at  the  dead  friar,  and  shuddered. 

But  the  soldier  swore  a  great  oath,  and  vowed  he  should  not 
stay  there  to  get  them  hanged.  Thereupon  a  furious  fit  of  reck- 
lessness succeeded  to  their  terror :  they  got  a  suit  of  rusty  armour 
and  fastened  it  on  the  body ;  then  they  saddled  an  old  war-hom 
that  was  kept  in  the  stable  only  as  a  reminiscence,  and  tied  tlis 
friar's  body  on  to  him  with  many  cords ;  they  opened  the  staUe 
door,  and  pricked  the  old  war-horse  with  their  daggers,  that  he 
clattered  out  into  the  road  with  a  bound  and  a  great  rattling  of 
rusty  armour. 


Now,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it.  Friar  Bichard  and  his  borrowed 
mare  were  pacing  demurely  through  the  town  scarce  fifty  yaril 
ahead.  The  old  horse  nosed  the  mare,  and,  being  left  to  choose 
his  road,  took  very  naturally  after  her ;  but  when  he  got  near  her 
the  monk  looked  round  and  saw  the  ghastly  rider.  He  gave  a  yeQ 
so  piercing  it  waked  the  whole  street,  and,  for  lack  of  spurs,  droTO 
his  bare  heels  into  the  mare's  side  :  she  cantered  down  the  street 
at  an  easy  pace,  the  fearful  pageant  cantered  after ;  the  firiar  kept 
turning  and  yelling,  and  the  windows  kept  opening  and  heads 
popped  out  to  see,  and  by-and-by  doors  opened  and  a  few  early 
risers  joined  in  the  pursuit,  wondering  and  curious. 

The  cavalcade  never  cleared  the  town  of  Norwich  ;  the  firiar,  in 
the  blindness  of  despair,  turned  his  mare  up  what  seemed  to  him 
an  open  lane ;  but  there  was  no  exit ;  his  dead  pursuer  came 
up  with  him,  and  he  threw  himself  off,  and  cried  *  Mercy  I  Mercy  I 
mea  culpa  ! — I  confess  it — I  confess  it  1  only  take  that  horrible 
face  from  me  I '  and  in  his  despair  he  owned  that  he  had  slain 
brother  John. 

Then  some  led  the  horse  and  his  ghastly  load  away,  and  won- 
dered sore  ;  but  others  hauled  Friar  John  to  justice  ;  and  he  believ- 
ing it  was  a  miracle,  and  Heaven's  hand  upon  him,  persisted  in  his 
confession,  and  was  cast  into  prison  to  abide  his  trial. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  In  those  days  the  law  did  not  tany 
for  judges  of  assize  to  come  round  the  country  now  and  then. 
Each  town  had  its  Mayor  and  its  alderman,  any  one  of  whom  could 
try  and  hang  a  man  if  need  was.  So  Friar  Bichard  was  tried  next 
week. 
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By  this  time  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  spirits  and  his 
ove  of  life :  he  defended  himself,  and  said  that  indeed  he  had 
ihin  his  brother ;  but  it  was  by  misadventure  ;  he  had  thrown  a 
(tone  at  him  in  some  anger,  but  not  to  do  him  deadly  harm, 
rhis  he  said  with  many  tears.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
[KToyed  that  he  had  long  hated  brother  John  ;  that  he  had  got  out 
>f  the  priory  without  passing  the  door,  and  had  borrowed  the 
maltster's  mare  on  a  fisdse  pretence ;  and  finally  marks  of  strangu- 
lation had  been  found  on  the  dead  man's  throat.  All  this  amazed 
ind' overpowered  the  poor  friar;  and,  although  his  terror  at  the 
ifiparition  was  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  his  having  been  the 
person  who  tied  the  body  on  the  horse,  and  though  one  alder- 
nan,  shrewder  than  the  rest,  said  he  thought  a  great  deal  lay 
behind  that,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  was  thought  the  safest  and 
anoBt  usual  course  to  hang  him.  So  he  was  condemned  to  die — in 
three  days'  time. 

The  friar,  seeing  his  end  so  near,  struggled  no  more  against 
Ills  fate.  He  sent  for  the  prior  to  confess  him^  and  told  the  truth 
irith  deep  sorrow  and  humility :  ^  Mea  culpa  I  mea  culpa  I '  he  cried. 
^  If  I  had  not  bated  my  brother  and  broken  our  rule,  then  this  had 
aot  come  upon  me.' 

Then  the  prior  gave  him  full  absolution,  and  went  a¥raiy 
exceeding  sorrowful,  and  doubting  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
laymen,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  were  about  to  hang  brother 
Bichard  for  wilful  murder.  This  preyed  upon  Ms  mind,  and  he 
went  to  Sir  Bichard  Erpingham  to  utter  his  misgivings,  and  pray 
bhe  good  Knight  to  work  upon  the  sheriff,  who  was  his  friend,  for 
&'  respite  until  the  matter  could  be  looked  into  more  closely. 

The  Knight  was  not  at  home,  but  my  lady  saw  the  prior,  and 
learned  his  errand.  ^  Ala^,  good  father  I '  said  she,  *  Six  Richard  is 
Dot  here  ;  he  is  gone  to  London  this  two  days.' 

The  prior  went  home  sick  at  heart. 

Even  so  long  ago  as  this  they  hung  from  Norwich  Castle.  So 
the  rude  gallows  was  put  up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  at  eight  brother 
Bichard  must  hang  and  turn  in  the  wind  like  a  weather-cock. 

But  before  that  fatal  hour  a  King's  messenger  galloped  into 
the  city  and  spurred  into  the  coiuiiyard  of  the  castle.  Very  soon 
the  Sheriff  was  reading  a  parchment  signed  by  the  Kingps  own 
hand  :  the  gallows  was  taken  down,  and  the  people  dispersed  by 
degrees.  Some  felt  ill  used.  They  thought  appointments  should  be 
kept,  or  else  not  made. 

At  night  Friar  Bichard,  not  reprieved,  but,  to  the  amazement 
cf  smaller  fimctionaries,  freely  pardoned  by  his  Sovereign  in  a 
handwriting  a  housemaid  of  this  day  would  blush  for,  but  with  a 
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glorious  seal  the  size  of  an  apple-fritter,  crept  forth  into  the  night 
and,  gliding  aloDg  the  streets  with  his  head  down,  slipped  into  the 
priory,  and  was  lost  to  the  world  for  many  a  long  day.  Indeed  he 
was  confined  to  his  cell  for  a  month,  by  order  of  the  prior,  and 
ordered  to  pray  thrice  a  day  for  the  sotd  of  brother  John. 

When  brother  Richard  emerged  from  his  cell  he  was  a  changed 
man.  He  had  gathered  amid  the  thorns  of  tribulation  the  whole- 
some fruit  of  humility,  and  the  immortal  flower  of  charily.  Hence- 
forth no  bitter  word  ever  fell  from  his  lips,  though  for  a  time  he 
had  many  provocations,  and  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense'  was  the 
rule  of  his  heart.  He  made  himself  of  little  account,  and  outlived 
all  enmities.  He  lived  much  in  his  cell,  and  prayed  so  often  fiir 
the  soul  of  brother  John,  that  at  last  he  got  to  love  him  dead  whom 
he  had  hated  living. 

Time  rolled  on.  The  Knight's  hair  turned  grey  and  the  good 
prior  died. 

Then  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  little  prioiy,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  leading  friars  each  hoped  to  be  prior. 

That  appointment  lay  with  Sir  Richard  Erpingham.  He  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  the  late  prior,  and  then  desired  the  sub-priOT 
to  convene  the  monks.  *  Good  brothers,'  said  he,  ^  your  prior  is 
brother  Richard.  I  pray  you  to  invest  him  forthwith,  and  yidd 
him  due  love  and  obedience.' 

The  Knight  retired,  and  the  monks  stared  at  each  other  awhile, 
and  then  obeyed,  since  there  was  no  help  for  it :  they  invested 
brother  Richard  in  due  form ;  and  such  is  the  magic  of  station 
that,  in  one  moment,  they  beigan  to  look  on  him  with  different  eyes. 

The  new  prior  bore  his  dignity  so  meekly  that  he  disarmed  all 
hostility.  His  great  rule  of  life  was  still  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense,'  and  there  is  no  course  more  apt  to  conciliate  respect  and 
good  will.  The  Knight  showed  him  favour  and  esteem;  the 
monks  learned  to  respect,  and  by-and-by  to  revere  him :  but  he 
never  ceased  to  reproach  himself,  and  say  masses  for  the  soul  of 
brother  John. 

The  years  rolled  on.  The  Knight's  grey  hair  turned  white ; 
and  one  day  he  sent  for  the  prior,  and  said  to  him  ^  Grood  Father, 
I  have  grave  matter  to  entertain  you  withal.' 

*  Speak,  worshipful  sir;'  said  the  prior. 

The  Knight  looked  at  him  awhile,  but  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and 
as  one  that  hath  resolved  to  speak,  but  is  loth  to  begin.  At  last 
he  said, '  Sir,  there  be  men  that  waste  their  goods  in  sin,  or  meanly 
hoard  them  till  their  last  hour,  yet  leave  them  freely  to  Mother 
Church  after  their  death,  when  they  can  no  longer  enjoy  them. 
Others  there  be  whose  breasts  are  laden  with  a  secret  crime  they 
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ought  to  confess,  and  clear  some  worthy  man  suspected  falsely ;  yet 
they  will  not  tell  till  they  come  to  die.  Methinks  this  is  to  be 
chajritable  too  late,  and  just,  when  justice  can  neither  cost  a  man 
ought,  nor  profit  his  neighbour.  Therefore,  not  to  be  one  of  these, 
I  will  reveal  to  you  now  a  deed  that  sits  heavy  on  my  conscience.' 

*  You  would  confess  to  me,  my  son  ? ' 

^  As  man  to  man,  sir,  but  not  as  penitent  to  his  confessor ;  for 
that  were  no  merit  in  me :  it  would  be  no  more  than  bury  my 
secret  in  a  fleshly  grave.  Nay,  what  I  tell  to  you,  you  shall  tell  to 
all  the  world,  if  good  may  come  of  it.' 

Here  the  Knight  sighed,  and  seemed  much  distempered,  like 
one  who  wrestleth  with  himself.  Then  he  cast  about  how  he  should 
begin,  and  to  conclude  he  opened  the  matter  thus.  ^  Sir,  please  you 
read  that  letter ;  it  was  writ  by  brother  John  unto  my  wife.' 

The  prior  read  it,  but  said  never  a  word. 

*  Sir,'  said  the  Knight,  *  do  you  remember  a  sad  time  when  you 
lay  in  Norwich  gaol  accused  of  murder,  and  cast  for  death  ? ' 

^  I  do  remember  it  well,  sir ;  and  the  uncharitable  heart  that 
brought  me  to  that  pass.' 

*  Whilst  you  lay  there,  sir,  something  befell  elsewhere,  which  I 
will  hide  no  longer  from  you.  The  ICing  being  at  bis  palace  in 
London,  a  Knight  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  France  sought  an 
audience  in  private ;  it  was  granted  him  at  once ;  then  the  Knight 
fell  on  his  knees  to  the  King  and  begged  that  his  life  and  lands 
might  be  spared,  though  he  had  slain  a  man  in  heat  of  blood. 
The  King  was  grave  but  gentle,  and  then  I  showed  him  that  letter, 
and  owned  the  truth,  that  I  and  my  servant,  in  our  fury,  had 
strangled  that  hapless  monk.' 

*  Alas  I  sir,  did  you  take  my  guilt  upon  yourself  to  save  my 
life,  so  fully  forfeit  ?  'Twas  I  who  hated  him,  'twas  I  who  flung 
the  stone.' 

^  At  a  dead  body.  I  tell  thee,  man,  we  strangled  him,  and  set 
his  body  up  where  you  saw  it ;  hand  in  his  death  you  had  none.' 

The  prior  uttered  a  strange  cry,  and  was  silent.  The  Knight 
continued  in  a  low  voice. 

*  We  set  him  in  the  yard  ;  and  when  we  found  him  in  the  porch, 
being  half  mad  with  terror  and  drink  together,  we  bound  him  on 
the  horse  and  launched  him.  All  this  I  told  the  King,  and  he, 
considering  the  provocation,  and  pitying  too  much  his  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  gave  me  my  life  and  lands ;  and  gave  me  thine, 
which  indeed  was  but  bare  justice.  So  now,  sir,  you  know  that  you 
are  innocent  of  bloodshed,  and  'tis  I  am  guilty.' 

The  Knight  looked  at  the  churchman,  and  thought  to  see  him 
break  forth  into  thanksgivings.    But  it  was  not  so.    The  prior 
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was  deeply  moved,  but  not  exultant.  ^  Sir,'  said  he,  like  a  man 
that  is  near  choking, '  let  me  go  to  my  cell  and  think  over  this 
strange  tidings.' 

*  And  pray  for  me,  I  do  implore  you,'  said  the  Ejiight. 

*  Ay,  sir,  and  with  all  my  heart.' 

Some  days  passed,  and  the  Knight  looked  to  hear  his  own  tale 
come  round  again.  But  no;  the  prior  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Then  after  a  while  the  Knight  sent  for  him'  again,  and  said,  *  6t)od 
father,  what  I  told  you  was  not  under  seal  of  confession.' 

'  I  know  it,  sir,'  said  the  prior.     *  Yet  will  it  go  no  further, 
unless  I  should  outlive  you  by  God's  will.     Alas  1  sir,  you  have  taken 
from  me  that,  which  was  the  health  of  my  soul,  my  belief  that  I 
had  slain  him  I  hated  so  unchristianlike.     This  belief  it  made 
humility  easy  to  me,  and  even  charity  not  difficidt.     What  engine 
of  wholesome  mortification  wotdd  be  left  me  now,  were  I  to  ^o  a- 
piating  that  I  slew  not  the  brother  I  hated  ?    Nay,  I  will  never 
tell  the  truth,  but  carry  my  precious  burden  of  humility  all  my 
days.' 

'  Oh,  saint  upon  earth ! '  cried  the  knight.  *  Outlive  me,  and 
then  tell  the  truth.' 

The  monk  replied  not,  but  pondered  these  words. 

And  it  fell  out  so  that  the  Knight  died  three  years  after,  and 
the  prior  closed  his  eyes,  and  said  masses  for  his  soul ;  and  a  good 
while  afterwards  he  did,  for  the  honour  of  the  convent,  reveal  this 
true  story  to  two  young  monks,  but  bound  them  by  a  solemn  vow 
not  to  spread  it  during  his  life.  After  his  death  the  truth  got 
abroad,  and  amongst  churchmen  the  prior  was  much  revered,  for 
that  he  had  cured  himself  of  an  imcharitable  heart,  and  had 
enforced  on  himself  the  penalty  of  unjust  shame  so  many  years. 
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Chapter  IV. 
gboroie's  loybb. 

Gbobgie  Trayers  and  the  dogs  were  by  this  time  at  the  kennels. 
Evexybody  thought  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Creorgie  there.  The  whip 
touched  his  greasy  old  fur  cap  to  her,  as  he  ran  to  open  the  gate 
for  her  with  a  grin  of  pleasure  on  his  weather-stained  old  bee ; 
Bicketts,  the  huntsman,  came  forward  respectfully  to  know  what 
Jie  could  do  for  her,  and  called  out  her  favourite  hounds  to  be 
ftroked  and  caressed ;  and  then  of  course  she  must  go  into  the 
gtables.  There  were  a  few  young  horses  always  kept  up  at  the 
kennels  in  addition  to  the  usual  staff  required  for  the  hunt,  and 
amongst  them  was  the  mare  that  Cis  had  been  told  in  vain  to  go 
and  look  at  that  morning. 

<  I  came  to  have  a  look  at  that  mare/  said  Georgie ;  and  the 
mare  was  trotted  out  for  her  to  see. 

Oeorgie  stood  aside  and  looked  at  her  with  the  critical  eye  of  a 
connoisseur. 

She  patted  and  stroked  the  animal ;  then  stooped  down  and 
felt  all  her  legs  deliberately  one  after  the  other  with  her  strong 
little  hand  in  a  scientific  manner  that  made  old  Bicketts  say  after- 
wards to  Tom  the  whip,  that  he  had  never  seen  her  like  for  a 
woman ;  *  a  real  fust-rate  un  she  be,  to  be  sure,  Tom  I ' 

'I  think  m  ride  her  this  winter,  Ricketts;  she'd  carry  me 
welL' 

<  Like  a  bird,  miss.  She's  a  bit  ticklish  in  her  temper ;  but 
Lor '  bless  you,  miss,  there  ain't  nothing  you  can't  ride.' 

<  Well,  put  a  skirt  on  her  this  afternoon  for  a  bit,  and  then 
you  can  bring  her  round  to-morrow  morning  and  Til  see  how  I 
like  her.' 

That  was  all  the  breaking-in  for  ladies'  riding  that  Georgie's 
mounts  ever  had;  the  spice  of  risk  and  danger  about  riding  a 
horse  that  had  never  carried  a  lady  before,  was  just  what  she 
enjoyed. 
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She  left  the  two  men  staring  after  her  with  looks  of  respect 
and  admiration,  and  went  her  way  down  a  neighbouring  lane, 
deep  cut  between  two  high  banks,  still  closely  followed  by  the  dogi. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  before  a  thudding  sound  of  h(ff8e*i 
hoofs  in  the  field  to  the  right  of  her  was  greeted  by  a  sharp  bark 
from  the  puppy.  Presently  a  horse's  head  and  forelegs  appeared 
over  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  there  dropped  into  the  lane  just 
in  front  of  her  a  young  gentleman  on  a  grey  pony. 

In  one  moment  he  had  dismounted  and  was  eagerly  coming 
towards  her. 

*  Wattie  I '  she  exclaimed. 

*  My  little  darling,  how  good  of  you  to  come ! ' 

^  I  didn't  come  on  purpose — really.  I  was  at  the  kennels,  and 
I  thought — I  thought ' 

'Little  story-teller  I  you  thought  you  would  come  home  this 
way  on  the  chance  of  seeing  me — eh,  Georgie?*  and  Wattie 
Ellison  proceeded  to  draw  a  very  unresisting  little  woman  cloee 
into  his  arms,  and  there  to  kiss  her  fondly  on  both  cheeks,  whilst 
Chanticleer,  evidently  suspecting  mischief,  pawed  up  against  the 
back  of  his  coat  with  very  muddy  feet,  and  a  gruff  bark  of  re- 
monstrance. 

Walter,  or  as  he  was  commonly  called  Wattie,  Ellison  was  a 
nephew  of  Sir  George  Ellison,  whose  property  adjoined  Sotheme 
on  the  further  side.  He  generally  resided  with  his  uncle,  having 
neither  profession  nor  income  of  his  own,  and  the  baronet,  who 
was  rather  fond  of  him,  made  him  free  to  the  use  of  his  hunters 
and  the  shooting  of  his  game.  Otherwise  Sir  George  could  do 
nothing  more  for  him  ;  he  was  a  poor  man  with  a  large  fiimily  of 
his  own,  and  his  eldest  son  had  already  burdened  himself  with  the 
cares  of  matrimony  in  the  shape  of  an  invalid  wife  and  four  little 
children.  This  second  family  all  lived  permanently  in  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  Wattie,  in  common  with  several  of  the  younger  sons, 
had  an  attic  in  an  upper  and  unfrequented  region  apportioned  to 
him,  which  he  was  free  to  occupy  whenever  he  chose ;  and,  being 
an  orphan  with  no  other  family  ties  and  no  means  whatever  at  his 
disposal,  Wattie  did  choose  to  occupy  his  attic  very  often,  notably 
during  most  of  the  shooting  and  hunting  seasons.  He  picked  up  an 
odd  five-pound  note  now  and  then  by  selling  a  few  water-colour 
sketches,  for  which  he  had  a  good  deal  of  natural  talent;  but  even 
at  this  poor  make-believe  of  earning  money  he  did  not  work  hard 
enough  to  make  anything  of  a  livelihood.  As  long  as  his  uncle's 
house,  and  table,  and  horses  were  free  to  him,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  the  energy  or  perseverance  to  work  hard  at  that  or  anything 
else. 
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He  was  a  geaeral  ftivourite  with  every  one.  Tall  and  good- 
looking,  with  merry  grey  eyes  and  curly  brown  hair,  and  the 
prettiest  little  moustache  in  the  world,  he  was  just  the  sort  of 
young  man  to  be  spoilt  by  the  whole  female  population.  Women 
and  children  adored  him.  Nor  was  he  any  the  less  popular  with  the 
men.  He  rode  sp  well,  was  such  a  crack  shot,  such  good  company 
in  the  billiard-room  at  night,  and  altogether  such  a  manly  young 
fellow  in  every  way,  that  he  was  sure  of  a  welcome  in  every  house 
lie  went  into.  But,  alas  I  he  was  hopelessly  ineligible ;  and  dow- 
agers with  marriageable  daughters  found  themselves  forced  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  fascinations. 

He  was  nothing  but  a  penniless  ne'er-do-well,  utterly  without 
prospects.  And  yet  what  does  this  charming  young  scapegrace  do 
but  go  and  fall  madly  in  love  with  the  Squire's  darling,  precioua 
Georgie  I     And,  worse,  Greorgie  fclla  in  love  with  him. 

Their  love  affair  was  as  yet  in  its  earliest  stages.  They  had 
not  dared  to  tell  the  Squire.  They  continued  to  meet  half  by 
stealth,  half  by  accident,  in  their  walks  and  rides,  and  in  truth  were 
80  insanely  happy  in  all  the  excitement  and  novelty  of  each  other's 
sfTection,  that  they  had  scarcely  had  time  to  think  of  the  future 
or  to  consider  their  situation  with  anything  like  serious  attention. 
Woman-like,  Georgie  was  the  first  to  come  out  of  this  ecstatic  fool's 
paradise.     For  the  first  time  to-day  she  spoke  to  him  seriously. 

'Wattie,  dear,'  she  said,  as  they  went  down  the  lane  together, 
band  in  hand,  like  a  couple  of  children,  whilst  the  pony  and  the 
dogs  followed  after  them  at  their  own  aweet  willa ;  '  Wattie,  I  am 
afraid  papa  will  never  hear  of  it.' 

'  Have  you  said  anything  to  him,  yet  ? ' 

*No,  I  have  not  dared.  Poor  papa,  it  would  upset  him  bo 
horribly.  I  felt  the  way  ouce  by  saying  something  about  you,  but 
be  got  BO  angry  I  did  not  venture  to  go  on.' 

'  He  hates  me,  I  suppose,'  said  Wattie,  with  a  ruefiil  face. 

'  Nonsense  1  only  you  know,  dear,  you  are  not  exactly  a  good 
match,  are  you  ? ' 

'  Not  exactly ; '  and  they  both  laughed, 

'  If  you  had  a  profession,'  continued  G-eorgie, '  even  if  you  made 
nothing  at  it,  it  would  sound  better ;  and  you  see  papa  would  like 
me  to  marry  well.     I  am  afraid  he  will  stop  it  utterly.' 

'And,  if  he  does  stop  it  utterly,  what  shall  you  do?'  He 
stopped  before  her,  holding  her  small  &ce  in  both  his  hands,  and 
forcing  her  to  look  up  into  his  eyes. 

*  I  shall  obey  him,  Wattie.'  Her  voice  was  very  low  and  gentle, 
but  there  was  a  decision  and  finnnees  in  the  little  face  that  filled 
him  with  dismay. 
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'  You  would  give  me  up  I '  cried  Wattie. 

<  Not  so,  darling,'  answered  the  girl.  ^  As  long  as  I  live  I  dttll 
consider  myself  bound  to  you ;  I  will  never  marry  any  (me  ehe. 
Perhaps,  in  time,  he  will  relent  and  come  roimd ;  but  till  he  does 
I  will  never  marry  you.  Don't  hope  it.'  With  all  her  tendemev 
and  love  he  felt  quite  sure  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  turned 
away  from  her  with  an  impatient  sigh.  ^But,  after  aU,  why 
should  we  think  of  the  worst?'  said  Georgie,  slipping  her  aim 
confidingly  under  his. 

^  Why,  indeed  I '  answered  her  lover,  smiling.  ^  I  daresay  the 
old  boy  won't  be  quite  such  a  stem  hard-hearted  parent  as  we  fear. 
It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,  Georgie,  depend  upon  it ! ' 

Wattie  was  of  a  hopeful  disposition  (very  poor  young  men  often 
are)  ;  nothing  much  worse  could  happen  to  him  ;  he  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  something  better  would 
turn  up.  But  Georgie  knew  better.  She  knew  what  her  &iher 
was,  and  she  did  not  in  the  least  think  that  things  would  come 
right  in  the  end ;  not  for  a  very  long  time,  at  least ;  not  probably, 
she  reflected  sadly,  till  she  was  getting  old  and  j9a88^,  and  Wattie, 
perhaps,  half  tired  of  a  long  and  well-nigh  hopeless  engagement 

But  she  did  not  trouble  her  lover  with  these  sad  forebodings. 
For  his  sake  she  would  be  hopeful  too,  and  look  at  the  bright  aide 
of  things  as  much  as  possible. 

But  as  they  walked  on  together  they  both  by  instinct  avoided 
any  further  unpleasant  consideration  of  what  Mr.  Travers  would 
say  to  them. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  Georgie's  walking  about  the 
lanes  with  young  Ellison.  He  was  so  well  known  by  everybody, 
and  such  an  enfant  de  la  Tnaisan  in  every  family  in  the  county, 
that  he  was  always  turning  up  at  odd  places  and  with  differa:it 
people.  Moreover,  he  had  been  Georgie's  recognised  slave  and 
worshipper  for  ever  so  many  years.  Mr.  Travers  himself  who  had 
no  objection  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  admirer,  whatever  he  mi^t 
have  in  the  more  serious  phase  of  lover,  had  often  and  often 
deputed  young  Ellison  to  look  after  his  daughter  in  a  stiff  run- 
He  generally  gave  her  her  leads,  opened  gates  for  her,  tightened 
her  girths,  or  altered  her  stirrup  if  she  required  it,  and  often  rode 
back  with  her  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  when  the  hounds  left  off 
far  from  home.  He  had  been  constantly  thrown  in  her  way,  and 
certainly  the  Squire  had  only  himself  to  blame  if  these  young 
people  had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other. 

He  made  the  mistake  of  which  so  many  parents  are  guilty* 
He  allowed  them  to  be  constantly  together  under  the  most  fAwiiliay 
circumstances,  until  they  had  fairly  lost  their  hearts  to.  each  other 
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and  it  was  too  late  ;  and  then,  as  you  will  see,  expected  to  he  ahle 
to  stop  all  intercourse  hetween  them  and  to  he  oheyed  like  an 
autocrat. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  much  abused  Belgravian 
mother,  who  warns  off  younger  sons  from  her  flock  as  she  would 
the  small-pox  or  the  scarlet  fever,  is  the  less  culpable  of  the  two. 
She,  at  all  events,  prevents  the  mischief,  whereas  parents  who 
behave  as  did  our  friend  the  Squire,  cause  their  children  an 
amount  of  misery  and  suffering  which  they  can  scarcely,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  understand  or  be  aware  of;  whilst  by  a  little  forethought 
and  care  it  might  all  have  been  easily  avoided. 

It  was  arranged  between  Georgie  and  her  lover  before  they 
parted  that  the  (breaded  communication  was  to  be  made  by  her  to 
ber  &ther  at  the  first  seasonable  opportunity. 

•Not  this  week,  I  think,'  said  the  girl;  'we  are  so  busy  just 
now.  I  must  wait,  I  think,  till  the  1st  is  over,  and  then,  if  we 
have  anything  of  a  run,  it  will  put  him  in  a  good  temper,  and  I 
can  tell  him  in  the  evening.' 

•  As  you  like,  you  wise  little  woman.  By  the  way,  what  are  you 
going  to  ride  this  winter  ? ' 

•  The  old  chestnut,  and  I  think  that  new  mare  papa  bought 
last  week ;  I  have  just  been  to  see  her.' 

•  What,  that  dark  brown  mare  he  bought  down  in  Warwick- 
shire ?     Don't  ride  her,  Georgie.     She's  a  nasty  brute.' 

'  Why,  what  do  you  know  of  her  ?  I  like  her  looks  myself, 
and  papa  bought  her  half  on  purpose  for  me.' 

'  Well,  I  heard  a  bad  character  of  her  down  there ;  she's 
a  run-away  or  something;  she'll  break  your  neck  some  day, 
Georgie.' 

•  Oh !  I  am  not  afraid ;  you  won't  get  rid  of  me  quite  so  easily 
as  that.  I  shan't  run  far  away  from  you,  Wattie,  and  if  I  do  I'm 
sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  nm  after  me.  And  now  I 
must  say  good-bye — indeed  I  must.' 

•  Little  wretch  I  how  quickly  the  time  goes  I  I  can't  bear 
parting  with  you.  I  don't  half  like  your  having  said  you  would 
throw  me  over  if  your  father  orders  you  to,'  he  added,  as  he  bent 
over  her,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

•  Ah !  you  don't  know  what  papa  and  I  are  to  each  other ;  I 
couldn't  break  his  heart,  Wattie,  and  I  never  will.' 

Poor  child,  poor  little  Georgie !  There  are  some  human  vows 
that  surely  must  be  listened  to  with  shouts  of  mocking  laughter 
by  the  unseen  world  of  spirits  above  and  around  us,  if  indeed,  as 
it  is  said,  they  can  read  all  our  future  lives  as  in  a  book. 

Georgie  Travers  went  home  from  that  meeting  with  her  lover 
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tx>  find  herself  very  late  for  luncheon,  and  her  mother  scolding  at 
her  in  her  peevish  ill-tempered  voice, 

*  Where  have  you  been,  Greorgie  ?  The  mutton  is  quite  coKL 
What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ? ' 

'  I've  been  at  the  kennels,'  answered  the  girl,  with  that  sort  of 
half  truth  which  is  no  lie  in  the  eyes  of  most  women.  *  Never 
mind  about  the  mutton,  mamma.  I'll  have  some  ham.  I  am 
sorry  I  kept  you  waiting.' 

'  Always  at  those  horrid  kennels  with  the  stable  boys  !  *  grum- 
bled her  mother ;  *  so  unlady-like  and  unfeminine ! ' 

'  Let  the  girl  alone ! '  growled  the  master  of  the  house  with 
his  mouth  full  of  suet  pudding,  flaring  up,  as  he  always  did,  in 
defence  of  his  favourite  child.  *  I  don't  want  her  turned  into  a  ciy- 
baby,  like  some  of  your  children,  Mrs.  Travers ;  I  wish  her  to  go 
to  the  kennels.     Did  you  see  the  mare,  Georgie  ? ' 

*Ye8,  papa,  I  thought  I'd  ride  her  to-morrow.  She  isn^t 
vicious,  is  she  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  little  hesitation  in  her  voice. 

'Vicious?  Who  has  been  putting  such  rubbish  into  your 
head?  As  quiet  as  a  sheep.  Little  Flora  might  ride  her—- or 
Cis  I '  he  added,  with  a  cut  at  his  son  that  was  certainly  rather 
cruel  and  uncalled  for. 

To  everybody's  surprise  Cis  got  up  with  a  very  red  face,  and 
said, 

'  Well,  then,  I  will  ride  her,  sir,  if  you  will  let  me.' 

The  Squire  looked  taken  aback. 

'  Nonsense  I  You  can't  have  her ;  she'd  kick  you  off,'  he  said, 
rather  confusedly. 

'  Then  she  isn't  safe  for  Georgie,'  persisted  Cis. 

*  Safe  as  a  house  for  her  ;  you  can't  ride,'  said  his  father,  gruffly. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  a  very  trying  sort  of  &ther  to 
have. 

Mrs.  Travers  said  fretfully  that  she  couldn't  have  dear  Cis 
dragged  about  on  wild  horses. 

*  Who  wants  to  drag  him,  ma'am  ? '  shouted  the  old  man,  fiairly 
in  a  rage.  '  He  wouldn't  be  half  such  a  ninny  if  it  wasn't  for  yon* 
Keep  him  at  home  and  give  him  some  pap ! '  and  he  pushed  his 
plate  away — ^having  previously  quite  emptied  it — and  boimced  out 
of  the  room  in  a  fury,  slamming  the  door  behind  him  till  the  door- 
frame, already  in  a  very  rickety  condition,  shivered  and  threat* 
ened  to  come  bodily  out  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Travers  whimpered,  and  Cis  got  up  and  kissed  her,  while 
the  younger  girls  looked  at  each  other  with  meaning  glances  and 
faint  titters,  awestruck  yet  delighted,  as  children  generally  are, 
in  a  row  between  their  elders. 
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Amy  Beized  the  opportunity  of  the  general  confiisioti  to  help 
herself  largely  to  strawberry  jam  with  lier  phim  cake ;  whilst  Flora 
riipp/'d  down  under  the  tahle  with  a  cold  cutlet  under  her  pina- 
Ibre,  with  which  fhe  proceeded  to  feed  old  Chanticleer,  much  to 
that  ancient  hound's  surpripe  and  delight. 

Meanwhile  Georgie  ate  her  ham  in  silence;  with  tJie  pleasant 
bonsoiouRDeas  of  heing  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  to  sharpen  her 
Igipetite. 

Such  Bcenee  were  of  daily  occurrence  at  Broadley  House.  Who 
Boea  not  know  of  such  households — households  where  everybody  is 
It  sixes  and  sevens  ;  where  fathersand  mothers,  sona  and  daughters, 
ire  perpetually  misunderstanding  and  mistaking  each  other's  mo- 
wes ;  where  there  are  two  factions,  the  father's  and  the  mother's, 
iad  one  child  sides  with  one,  and  one  with  the  other,  and  where 
pttle  quarrellings  and  bickerings  and  divisions  widen  the  breach 
ilowly  but  surely  day  by  day  I 

When  Georgie  swallowed  down  her  lunch  in  a  hurry  and 
^pped  away  from  the  room,  her  mother  made  sure  she  had  gone 
to  her  father  to  talk  against  herself  and  was  proportionately 
^^^rieved.  Whereas  Georgie  had,  in  truth,  gone  up  to  her  own 
Kttle  bed-room  to  think  about  her  lover  and  to  give  herself  up  to 
leltcious  recollections  of  his  words  and  his  kisses. 

Such  a  strange  little  maiden's  bower  it  was!  A  long,  low, 
ialf-fiirni shed-looking  room,  only  partially  carpeted  with  strips  of 
Inigget,  with  a  small  camp  beadstead  at  one  end,  and  a  chest  of 
Siswers  and  a  waahhand-stand  at  the  other,  and  a  rickety  table 
tnd  a  few  dilapidated  wooden  chairs  about  in  the  middle.  Over 
Sie  chimney-piece  was  a  large-sized  photograph,  in  an  Oxford 
j^ame,  of  her  father  in  full  hunting  gear,  mounted  on  his  favourite 
IWrse  Simbeam ;  flanked  on  either  sido  by  two  smaller  pictures, 
iepresenting  severally  Ricketts  the  huntsman  holding  her  own 
heatnut  horse,  and  old  Slike  the  earth-stopper  hugging  a  favour- 
te  fox-terrier.  Mike  had  grinned  broadly  at  the  critical  moment 
rhen  he  shouldn't  have  grinned,  and  had  come  out  with  his  mouth 
tretched  from  ear  to  ear  and  no  nose  at  all  to  speak  of;  and  the 
ierrier,  having  incontinently  wagged  his  tail,  was  permanently 
epresented  as  owning  two. 

Above  these  specimens  of  art  were  nailed  up  a  couple  of  horse- 
JAloea,  a  miniature  spur,  supposed  to  fit  on  to  Georgie's  own  small 
:1,  and  a  large  collection  of  riding-whips.  On  the  wall,  over 
le  chest  of  drawers,  was  carefully  nailed  a  piece  of  crimson  silk 
which  were  hung  in  a  row  five  brushes,  surmounted  by  a  stuifed 
'8  head.     These  were  Georgie's  greatest  treasures,  being  all,  as 

would  tell  you  with  pride,  her  own  'earnings'  on  those  red- 
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letter  days  of  her  life  when  she  had  been  the  only  lady  ^  in  at  the 
death/ 

Into  this  retreat  Georgie  came  after  the  storm  at  lunch,  hoping 
for  a  little  peace  which  she  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy.  A 
tap  at  the  door,  and  enter  Cis,  full  of  troubles  and  miflexy,  whichi 
flinging  himself  down  on  tlie  only  sound  chair  in  the  roonii  he 
proceeded  to  pour  forth. 

Why  was  his  father  so  hard  on  him  ?  could  he  help  Ub  eon- 
stitution  ?  Why  was  he  to  be  for  ever  sneered  at  and  pitdied  into 
before  every  one  ?  ^  Only  this  morning,  Georgie,  he  spoke  almost 
kindly — he  wants  me  to  marry  Juliet.' 

'  Well,  and  you  want  to  marry  Juliet  yourself,  d<m*t  jw? 
said  Georgie,  who  was  well  aware  of  her  brother's  passion.  She 
had  seated  herself  on  the  table,  dangling  her  feet  baokwazds  and 
forwards  in  a  manner  that  much  endangered  her  stability  on  that 
ancient  piece  of  furniture.  '  It  is  easy  enough  to  please  papa  in 
that,  Cis — isn't  it  ? ' 

'  But  Juliet  is  so  cold  to  me.  You  know  I  want  to  see  her 
yesterday ;  she  didn't  seem  one  bit  glad  to  see  me ;  and  she  has 
a  way  of  over-looking  one,  as  if  one  was  nobody.  Do  you  know, 
all  she  found  to  say  to  me,  after  I  had  been  there  nearly  tc»i  minutes, 
was  something  al)out  my  whiskers  ! ' 

Georgie  laughed  merrily.  *  She  was  clever  to  find  anything  to 
say  of  them.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  them  big  enough  to  he 
worth  mentioning  !  but  then  I'm  your  sister.  Don't  despair,  Cu 
— don't  be  shy  and  timid  with  her ;  I  am  %UTt  she  is  fond  of  you; 
and  you  know  slie  lias  always  been  brought  up  to  think  of  you  as 
her  lover.  Her  father  wished  it  and  your  father  wishes  it.  I  am 
sure  I  think  your  path  is  a  pretty  easy  one,  with  everybody  to  make 
it  smootli,  and  to  clear  away  difficulties  for  you — heigho  I '  And 
poor  Georgie  gave  a  rueful  sigh  at  the  thought  of  her  own  very  hope 
less-looking  little  history. 

Cis,  when  he  foimd  any  one  to  listen  to  him,  coidd  talk  about 
Juliet  by  the  hour  ;  he  straightway  went  oflF  into  a  rhapsody  about 
her — about  her  beauty,  her  talent,  her  singing,  and  her  charms  of 
every  kind,  which  Georgie,  although  she  admired  and  liked  Juliet 
excessively,  found  after  a  time  somewhat  wearisome. 

Where  is  the  woman  who  can  listen  for  long  to  the  tale  of  the 
charms  of  another  of  her  sex,  without  feeling  bored  ? 

When  Cis  came  to  offering  to  fetch  his  last  poetical  effusion  in 
praise  of  his  divinity  in  order  that  Georgie  might  fully  enter  into 
his  feelings,  she  foimd  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  laughingly 
pushed  him  out  of  the  room  by  the  shoulders. 

*  If  you  come  to  poetry,  my  reason  will  go,  you  love-«ick  swain. 


*  . 
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ITou'd  better  not  show  me  any  poems,  or  I  shall  tajce  them  straight 
lown  to  amuse  papa  I '  at  which  awful  threat  Gis  vanished,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  did  tio^  retmn  with  any  poetry. 

Chapter  V. 

JULIET  HAKES  A  DISCOVERT. 

The  days  at  Sotheme  Court  slipped  away  swiftly  and  peacefdlly. 
Mr.  Bruce  had  left ;  there  was  no  longer  any^  reason  for  his  re- 
maining ;  the  business  which  had  brought  him  down  was  concluded, 
and  he  had  other  work  in  town  to  attend  to.  But  Colonel  Fleming 
still  lingered ;  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  shooting  was  good,  and 
no  one  said  a  word  about  his  leaving  ;  he  had  nowhere  else  parti- 
cularly to  go,  so  he  stopped  on. 

Mrs.  Blair  never  came  downstairs  before  luncheon  time — there 
were,  in  truth,  mysterious  rites  of  the  toilette  to  be  gone  through 
which  took  many  hours'  labour,  and  which  probably  accounted 
better  for  her  late  appearance  than  the  shattered  nerves  which  she 
pleaded  as  her  excuse. 

Juliet  and  her  guardian  got  into  the  way  of  spending  these 
long  morning  hoiurs  together.  One  day  he  had  found  her  by  her- 
self, writing  in  the  breakfast  room. 

'  Why  not  bring  all  that  into  the  library  and  keep  me  company, 
Juliet  ? ' 

*  Shall  I  not  be  in  your  way  ? '  she  had  asked,  with  a  little 
hesitation. 

*  In  my  way  ?  no,  of  course  not  I  It  is  very  imsociable  of  you 
to  shut  yourself  up  alone.' 

After  that  she  sat  in  the  library  every  morning  with  him. 
They  did  not  talk  much.  Colonel  Fleming  either  read  the  papers 
or  wrote  his  Indian  letters,  or  else  he  made  a  pretence  of  looking 
over  some  of  the  Sotheme  estate  deeds,  a  perfectly  unnecessary 
proceeding,  of  which  he  himself  was  half  ashamed.  Juliet,  too, 
wrote  her  letters  or  did  her  house  accounts,  or  touched  up  her 
water-colour  drawings. 

One  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  one  at  the  other.  Williams, 
the  bailiff  and  land  agent,  came  in  on  business,  then  the  coachman 
and  gamekeeper  for  orders,  or  Mrs.  Pearce,  the  housekeeper, 
knocked  at  the  door  with  a  ^  might  she  speak  to  Miss  Blair  for  one 
minute  ? '  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  uninterrupted  teie^tete 
that  our  two  friends  enjoyed.  Still  of  course  there  were  some 
mornings  when  no  one  disturbed  them  for  several  hours,  and  there 
is  no  denying  that  they  found  these  mornings  particularly  de- 
lightful. 
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In  the  afternoons  everything  was  altered.  Mrs.  Blair  ivbb 
downstairs ;  Cecil  Travers  dropped  in  to  luneh  two  days  ont  of 
three,  Colonel  Fleming  went  out  shooting,  and  Juliet  droye  or  rode 
or  walked,  or  stayed  at  home  and  received  visitors,  as  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  do  before  her  guardian's  arrival. 

'  That  young  Travers  comes  here  very  often  1 '  remarked  Colonel 
Fleming,  one  morning,  breaking  a  long  silence  in  which  nothing 
had  been  audible  but  the  scratch-scratching  of  two  pens  hard  at 
work. 

^  Yes,  he  comes  often,'  answered  Juliet,  with  a  smile,  not  looking 
up  from  her  writing. 

<  He  seems  rather  a  muff,'  continued  Colonel  Fleming,  dispar- 
agingly. 

^  Oh,  not  at  all ;  you  are  quite  mistaken ! '  she  said,  eagerly. 
*  He  is  very  delicate,  poor  boy,  but  he  is  really  clever ;  he  did  so 
well  at  college,  and  he  reads  a  great  deal,  and  is  very  well  informed ; 
but  he  is  not  at  all  appreciated  in  his  home,  poor  Cis,  because  Mr. 
Travers  thinks  nothing  of  any  one  who  can't  ride  well,  and  it's  so 
unfortunate  for  Cis  that  he  is  so  timid  constitutionally.  He  really 
cannot  manage  a  horse  in  the  least ;  and  if  he  went  at  a  fence  I 
believe  he  would  tumble  off.  He  is  very  painfully  conscious  of  it 
himself,  poor  fellow.  I  always  feel  sorry  for  him,  because  he  is  so 
snubbed  at  home.' 

'  At  all  events  he  is  appreciated  here,'  said  Hugh,  who  had 
listened  to  her  eager  defence  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Juliet  blushed  a  little.  No  woman  likes  her  suitor,  be  his 
suit  ever  so  little  favoured  by  herself,  to  be  called  a  muff. 

*  You  are  fond  of  him,  Juliet  ? '  continued  her  guardian,  with 
his  head  thrown  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  at  her  mischiev- 
ously through  half-closed  eyes :  he  could  read  her  thoughts  as  if 
she  had  spoken  them. 

*  I  have  known  him  all  my  life,'  answered  Juliet,  evasively.  *  I 
dm  used  to  him — why  do  you  ask  me  ? ' 

*  Never  mind  why ;  the  subject  has  an  interest  for  me.' 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  one  moment  and  met  his.  Ah,  what  a 
volume  is  sometimes  written  in  one  look ! 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  second,  and  then  Colonel  Fleming 
mercifully  and  humanely  put  up  the  *  Times '  between  himself  and 
his  ward  that  he  might  not  see  the  glowing  fsEice  of  the  girl  as  she 
bent  it  quickly  down  over  her  writing. 

How  her  heart  was  beating  I  surely  he  would  hear  it,  she 
thought  in  dismay;  for  in  that  one  moment  Juliet  Blair  had 
learnt  her  own  secret  I 

Half  with  terror,  half  with  a  delicious  joy,  she  had  disQoverod 
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Qiat  her  heart  was  gone !  I  suppose  no  womau  makes  that  dis- 
Oovery  for  the  first  time,  without  a  spasm  of  absolute  fear.  Where 
Vill  it  lead  her  to,  this  new  all-absorbing  tyrant  that  has  invaded 
'.lier  existence — what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? 

Juliet  ordered  her  horse  and  took  a  long  aolitary  ride  that 
■flernoon,  that  she  might  think  it  all  out  and  fairly  realise  this 
new  thing  that  had  come  to  her. 

To  a  woman  of  weaker  feelings  and  narrower  mind,  to  be  loved 
is  generally  more  important  than  to  love.  Flattered  vanity, 
gratified  self-esteem,  the  natural  pleasure  that  every  woman  has 
in  taking  the  upper  hand  of  the  other  sex,  all  the^  mingled  feel- 
ings come  in  and  help  to  make  up  what  most  women  honestly  believe 
to  be  love.  In  nine  out  of  ten  so-called  love  matches,  the  love  is 
)^  on  the  man's  side,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  loved  only  on  the 
-woman's. 

^  For  Juliet  Blair  this  was  not  so  j  she  loved  the  man  of  herself, 
f  not  because  he  loved  her ;  indeed  she  did  not  know,  and  hardly 
[troubled  herself  to  think  in  those  first  moments,  whether  be  did 
[love  her  at  all.  With  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  a  nature  that 
'Vas  at  once  passionate  and  devoted,  impulsive  and  steadfast,  she 
Ijielt  that  she  had  learnt  to  love  this  man  with  the  whole  strength 
k<rf  her  being.  All  her  life  long  others  had  worshipped  and  adored 
[her  ;  she  had  been  queen  and  they  her  slaves ;  hut  this  man  was 
L)ter  master ;  without  him  her  life  had  been  an  incomplete  thing. 
'  With  him  her  whole  esistence  took  a  new  meaning.  Henceforth 
; there  was  but  one  man  on  earth  for  her;  one  who  could  stir  her 
[pulses  or  dominate  her  life,  whoso  voice  could  thrill  through  her 
lilieart,  oi  whose  presence  could  fill  her  soul  with  a  joy  that  those 
[■done  who  have  loved  with  a  passion  can  understand. 
L  And  the  man  was  Hugh  Fleming.  Not  Cecil,  the  gentle, 
iwnsitive,  affectionate  boy  who  had  adored  her  for  years,  who  was 
uier  equal  in  years  and  position,  whom  all  her  friends  bad  wished 
ftier  to  love  and  whom  her  dead  father  liad  chosen  for  her  husband ; 
faot  him,  but  the  man  who  but  a  month  ago  had  been  utterly 
^mknown  to  her,  whose  years  doubled  her  own,  whose  life  was  half 
tBpent  and  whose  youth  was  over  ;  the  man  who  was  to  have  been 
lier  guardian  and  her  advisor,  who  was  to  have  guided  her  in  her 
Kboice  of  a  husband,  and  to  have  stood  in  her  father's  place  at  the 
[jiedding,  and  whom  certainly  that  father  had  never  for  one  moment 
foontemplated  in  the  tight  of  her  possible  lover  I 
I.  There  was  no  shame  in  her  heart  that  she  had  given  her  love 
Ennasked.  It  did  not  in  those  first  moments  trouble  her  whether 
\et  Dot  it  was  likely  to  be  returned.  She  was  proud  of  it,  proud  of 
theraelf  for  loving  him  ;  for  was  he  not  worthy  to  be  loved  ;  was 
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he  not  everything  that  a  woman  could  most  deeire  to  possen? 
Strong  in  mind  and  body,  was  he  not  a  man  to  whom  she  oonki 
turn  instinctively  for  help  and  support ;  whose  judgment  must  be 
unerring,  whose  word  must  be  her  law  ? 

But  by-and-by,  as  she  rode  slowly  down  a  narrow  lane,  flicking 
the  dying  hedgerows  idly  with  her  whip,  other  thoughts  began  to 
stir  her  heart — there  came  to  her  a  recollection  of  that  ^past'  in 
his  life  to  which  he  had  more  than  once  alluded.  Some  love,  as 
she  had  guessed,  had  once  filled  his  life  and  was  dead  and  gone, 
leaving  behind  a  void  and  a  blank  in  his  heart ;  could  that  void 
never  be  filled  up  ?  had  that  past  love  been  so  powerful  and  intense, 
even  such  as  she  felt  now  in  herself,  that  it  could  never  be  renewed  ? 
Would  Hugh  Fleming  never  love  again  ?  Who  is  it  who  talks 
about  first  love?  is  it  true  that  a  man  who  has  once  loved  can 
never  love  again,  in  the  same  manner  ? 

And  at  these  questions  that  she  asked  herself,  the  flush  of 
excitement  jhded  slowly  from  Juliet's  cheek,  and  her  fiuse  grew 
weary  and  sad. 

All  at  once  the  landscape  looked  grey  and  dreary,  the  sunshine 
seemed  to  have  faded,  the  trees  with  their  falling  leaves  looked 
gaimt  and  cheerless ;  for  the  first  time,  she  noticed  the  white  mist 
creeping  up  from  the  valley  towards  her.  With  a  little  shiver  she 
turned  her  horse's  head  quickly  and  rode  homewards. 

In  the  hall  at  Sotheme,  Cis  Travers  came  eagerly  forward  to 
meet  her. 

'  Oh,  here  you  are !  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.  How  long 
you  have  been  out,  Juliet ;  how  white  you  are  I  You  should  not 
ride  so  far ;  you  look  tired  out,'  he  said,  following  her  with  eager 
solicitude  towards  the  staircase. 

*  Let  me  alone,'  said  Juliet,  crossly ;  '  don't  you  suppose  that  I 
am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself  I' 

An  impulsive  nature  has  always  its  weaknesses  ;  Juliet  at  that 
moment  felt  a  positive  dislike  to  the  boy  and  his  tender  anxiety. 
The  yoimg  fellow  drew  back  abashed  and  repulsed  by  her  fretAiI 
words. 

Eventually  she  repented  of  her  unkindness  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  stay  to  dinner,  an  invitation  which  Cis  eagerly  availed  him- 
self of. 

Nothing  had  occurred  that  need  have  altered  her  manner  to 
her  guardian,  and  yet  she  felt,  when  they  met  in  the  evening,  that 
she  could  not  speak  naturally  to  him ;  she  was  thankful  for  the 
presence  of  Cis  Travers,  and  addressed  herself  almost  exclusively 
to  him  all  dinner  time.  She  talked  more  than  was  usual  to  her, 
asking  him  numberless  questions  about  himself  and  hia  interests, 
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and  reviving  all  sorts  of  half  playful,  half  afifectionate  reminis* 
cences  concerning  little  incidents  of  their  childish  days.  Cis  had 
never  seen  her  so  gracious  and  so  encouraging  to  him.  His  spirits 
rose,  he  became  excited  and  animated,  till  Juliet,  who  had  never 
before  taken  such  pains  to  draw  him  out,  was  surprised  to  find  how 
pleasantly  he  could  talk. 

Colonel  Fleming  could  not  quite  make  her  out ;  he  thought  he 
was  being  punished  for  having  called  Cis  a  muff,  and  revenged 
himself  by  being  particularly  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Blair. 

That  lady  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  his  attentions.  She 
always  laid  herself  out  to  fascinate  him,  but  seldom  met  with  such 
saccesB  as  on  this  evening. 

*  It  is  all  this  scarf  d  Uh  P<ym/padour^  with  the  marquise  cap,' 
she  said  to  herself;  <  I  knew  it  suited  me  to  perfection,  in  spite  of 
that  little  fool  Ernestine.'   Ernestine  was  Mrs.  Blair's  French  maid. 

Whereas,  Colonel  Fleming  could  hardly  have  told  you  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  whether  his  jhir  charmer  wore  black  or  white, 
velvet  or  brown  holland  I 

She  was  full  of  mysterious  nods  and  winks,  and  little  jerks  of 
the  head  in  the  direction  of  the  two  young  people. 

*  How  well  they  get  on  I '  she  whispered  behind  her  fen ;  *  it 
will  be  all  settled  in  a  few  days,  you  will  see — don't  they  look 
happy  together  I ' 

<  Let  me  give  you  a  little  more  chicken  I '  said  Colonel  Fleming, 
ignoring  entirely,  with  a  brutal  indifference,  the  happiness  of  the 
young  couple. 

'Not  any,  thanks.  Ahal  always  so  hard-hearted  to  a  love 
affair,  you  naughty,  cruel  man  I '  laughed  the  widow,  softly.  '  Ah  1 
If  I  could  only  give  you  a  little  of  my  eccquiaite  sympathy  in 
matters  of  the  heart — I  who  have  too  much  sensitiveness.  My 
beloved  husbasd  used  always  to  blame  me  for  it.  ^'  My  darling 
Maria,"  he  used  frequently  to  say  to  me,  "  try  and  control  your- 
self;  you  wear  yourself  out  with  so  much  sensibility:"  and  that 
is  my  defect.  I  am  quite  conscious  of  it,'  she  added,  with  a  pretty 
sorrowful  little  sigh. 

'  Sense  and  sensibility,'  said  Hugh,  gallantly,  with  a  touch  of 
tmperceived  sarcasm ;  *  Uiey  generally  go  together  1 ' 

'  Flatterer  I '  answered  the  lady,  tapping  his  hand  gently  with 
her  ever  ready  fan.  At  which  Juliet  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  what  she  was  saying  and  stared  at  her,  and  then  got  very  red 
and  went  on  talking  again. 

Everybody  was  at  odds  that  evening. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Blair  and  Cis  enjoyed  themselves, 
for  certainly  the  other  two  did  not. 
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But  after  a  night  spent  in  sleeplessly  tossing  up  and  down 
upon  her  bed,  in  self-torturings  and  self-scoldings,  Juliet  rose  in 
the  morning  in  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  a  hopelessly  wet  day,  wet  and  windy,  with  the  leaves 
coming  down  off  the  trees  in  showers ;  a  day  that  made  Squire  Tra- 
vers  rub  his  hands  gleefully  together  as  he  drew  aside  his  blind  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  ^  That's  the  sort ;  soon  bring  the  leaves 
all  off  the  hedges  at  this  rate  I '  he  muttered  hopefully  to  him- 
self. 

But  Miss  Blair,  who  was  not  so  keen  about  hunting  as  her 
neighbour,  and  loved  each  season's  pleasures  in  their  turn,  was 
sorry  to  see  the  last  of  her  roses  and  scarlet  geraniums  lying  all 
dashed  and  draggled  on  ihe  sopping  lawn.  The  whole  valley  was 
filled  with  a  misty  drizzle,  and  the  west  wind  howled  in  a  melan- 
choly way  among  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  old  house. 

Juliet  met  her  guardian  at  breakfast  with  pitiful  bemoanings 
over  this  dismal  change  in  the  weather.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  are  bom  under  showery  skies  and  changing  winds,  and  that 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us  a  gift  so  appropriate  to  our  needs 
as  an  ever  varying  climate  I  Let  us  be  thankful,  we  that  are  blessed 
with  neither  the  ease  of  manner  nor  the  fluent  tongue  of  our  French 
neighbours, — that  are,  on  the  contrary,  awkward,  silent,  and  self- 
conscious  under  trying  circumstances, — let  us  be  thankful,  I  say, 
for  the  ever  ready  subject  of  conversation  which  has  been  merci- 
fully meted  out  to  us  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  these 
defects. 

Oh,  much  abused,  much  belied  climate  of  the  British  Isles, 
damp,  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  unwholesome  though  you  be — we  owe 
you  at  least  this,  that  you  cover  our  mistakes,  veil  our  confusions, 
screen  our  awkwardnesses,  and  provide  for  us,  one  and  all,  an  easy 
and  convenient  channel  whereby  .we  may  escape  unscathed  in  the 
emotional  moments  of  our  lives  I 

Juliet  was  very  thankful  to  the  driving  rain  and  lowering 
skies  that  day  at  breakfast.  The  morning  papers  did  the  rest,  and 
took  away  from  the  awkwardness  of  a  tete-Ortete  which  she  had 
never  found  oppressive  before. 

And  yet — when  she  had  gone  about  her  household  duties,  and 
scolded  the  cook,  and  consulted  with  the  housekeeper,  and  made 
sundry  insinuating  suggestions  to  old  Higgs  the  butler,  who  always 
called  her  ^  Miss  Juliet,'  and  treated  her  with  a  fatherly  patronage 
as  if  the  cellar  was  his  personal  property,  out  of  which  in  con- 
sideration for  her  sex  and  general  weakness  he  kindly  allowed  her 
to  have  a  few  bottles  of  wine — and  yet,  after  these  ordinary  daily 
duties  were  completed,  Juliet,  with  that  perversity  which  is  essen- 
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tially  a]  feminine  peculiarity,  went  of  her  own  accord  into  the 
library. 

She  was  unreasonably  disappointed  and  mortified  to  find  the 
room  empty,  and  sat  down  to  her  writing  in  the  most  aggrieved 
frame  of  mind.  After  a  few  minutes,  however.  Colonel  Fleming 
came  in ;  he  had  a  large  portfolio  under  his  arm,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deposit  in  front  of  her.  *I  promised  to  show  you  my 
sketches  some  day,  Juliet ;  as  it  is  a  wet  morning,  suppose  we  look 
over  them  now.' 

The  girl  was  delighted,  and  soon  got  over  her  nervous  self- 
consciousness  in  the  pleasure  of  turning  over  the  drawings  and 
listening  to  his  animated  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and  subjects 
they  represented. 

There  were  Indian  temples  and  palaces,  views  on  the  Ganges, 
views  of  the  Himalayas,  spirited  little  subjects  descriptive  of  pig- 
sticking and  tiger  hunts,  all  set  in  a  gorgeous  flare  of  Eastern 
colouring ;  side  by  side  with  tamer  bits  of  woodland  or  sea  coast, 
or  dreamy  distant  views  over  English  hedgerows  and  under  English 
skies. 

Juliet  was  enchanted  with  all  she  saw ;  she  had  an  artistic  eye 
herself,  and  keenly  appreciated  the  bold  hand  and  correct  colouring 
displayed  in  the  sketches  in  Hugh  Fleming's  portfolio,  indicating, 
as  they  did,  no  mean  capacity  for  art. 

She  had  looked  them  carefully  all  through,  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  table  replacing  the  drawings  into  the  book,  when  there 
fluttered  out  from  among  them  a  small  coloured  crayon  sketch 
which  she  had  not  noticed  before,  and  which  fell  at  her  feet  under 
the  table. 

Juliet  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  the  head  of  a  woman,  a 
young  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen,  fair  and  delicate  looking, 
with  flaxen  hair  falling  in  curls  on  either  side  of  her  face  in  an 
old-£eLshioned  way,  and  with  large  blue  eyes  and  a  gentle  timid- 
looking  mouth.  Underneath  the  sketch,  in  Hugh's  bold  large  hand- 
writing, which  Juliet  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  was  written 
*  June  16,  1849. — My  darling  Annie.' 

With  an  exclamation,  Colonel  Fleming  attempted  to  take  the 
little  sketch  from  her  hand.  Juliet  turned  upon  him  speechless, 
but  with  crimson  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes,  and  in  another  instant 
the  pale  tinted  face  was  torn  right  across,  and  the  two  pieces  fell 
fluttering  on  to  the  ground  between  them. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  one  minute,  and  in  the  next,  Juliet,  in  an 
agony  of  shame  and  contrition,  had  burst  into  a  passion  of  angry 
tears.  Hugh  Fleming  turned  first  very  white  and  then  very  red. 
He  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  damaged  sketch. 
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'  How  could  you  be  so  careless,  Juliet !  'he  said,  trying  to  steady 
his  voice,  which  trembled  with  some  suppressed  emotion ;  'how 
stupid  of  you  to  tear  this  little  old  sketch  I  I  did  not  know  I  had 
it  still :  don't  cry,  my  dear  child,  it  doesn't  much  signify :  of  conne 
it  was  an  accident — every  one  has  accidents  occasionally.  I  am 
sure  you  will  put  the  pieces  together  as  well  as  you  can  for  me, 
won't  you?'  and  he  thrust  the  drawing  into  her  hand. 

'Mr.  Travers  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  the  morning  room, 
please,  Miss,'  here  broke  in  Higgs  the  butler,  opening  the  door. 

Juliet  jumped  up,  hastily  brushed  away  her  tears,  and,  murmor- 
ing  something  indistinct  about  being  sorry  for  her  stupidity,  Ae 
hurriedly  left  the  room,  carrying  away  the  torn  firagments  of  the 
crayon  sketch  in  her  hand. 

Chapter  VI. 

SBNESTINE  LOOKS  FOB  A  FAIT. 

Cecil  Travers  was  kept  waiting  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
Miss  Blair  in  the  morning  room.  Emboldened  by  her  manner  to 
him  on  the  previous  evening,  the  unlucky  youth  had  decided  on 
coming  over  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  place  his  &te  onoe 
more  in  her  hands. 

He  could  not,  as  it  happens,  have  chosen  a  more  inopportune 
moment. 

Juliet  came  into  the  room  with  a  thunder  cloud  on  her  face. 
My  heroine  was  not,  as  it  will  be  noticed,  blessed  with  an  angelic 
temper. 

'  What  is  it  you  want,  Cis  ? '  she  said  as  she  entered  the  room; 
and  certainly  no  more  unpromising  foundation  whereupon  to  con- 
struct a  declaration  of  love  was  ever  presented  to  an  unfortunate 
young  man. 

'  I  came — I  came — oh,  Juliet ! '  taking  hold  of  both  her  hands; 
*  you  know  very  well  what  I  have  come  for.  You  were  so  good  to 
me  last  night,  and  so  kind  and  nice  that  I  thought — I  thought ^ 

*  You  thoufifht  you  would  make  an  idiot  of  yourself  once  more; 
is  that  it,  Cis  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Juliet,  I  do  so  love  you !  Don't  you  think  you  could  like 
me  a  little  ?  don't  you  think  you  are  fonder  of  me  than  you  used 
to  be?' 

*My  dear  Cis,  I  thought  we  had  talked  all  this  over  before,' 
said  Juliet,  sitting  down  and  resigning  hers**lf  to  her  fate.  *I 
have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that,  though  I  am  fond  of  you 
as  an  old  friend,  you  really  must  not  expect  anything  more  from 
me.     Why  don't  you  try  and  put  the  idea  out  of  your  head  ?  * 
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The  boy  stood  silent  before  her  with  a  downcast  face  and  the 
tears  slowly  welling  up  into  his  blue  eyes. 

^Come,  come,  Cis,'  said  Juliet,  touched  by  the  sight  of  his 
sorrow  and  putting  out  her  hand  kindly  towards  him.  '  Gome,  be 
a  man ;  look  at  it  in  its  proper  light.  I  don't  love  you  in  that 
way,  Gis,  and  I  never  shall,  never  I  We  shoiUd  not  be  in  the  least 
suited  to  each  other.  Though  you  are  two  years  older  than 
I  am,  yet  I  am  ye.ars  older  in  life  than  you.  You  would  go  your  way 
and  I  mine.  We  should  never  be  happy  together.  And,  besides, 
I  don't  love  you  as  your  wife  should  love  you.  Cis,  my  poor  old 
boy,  don't  look  so  ucliappy ;  there  are  plenty  more  women  in  the 
world,  &r  better  than  I  am,  who  will  be  fond  of  you  some  day.' 

'  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  of  other  women,  I  can't  bear  it ! '  groaned 
Cis,  turning  away  from  her  to  hide  his  face  of  misery.  '  Don't 
take  away  hope,  Juliet ;  tell  me  to  wait.  I  have  been  too  quick 
again,  I  haven't  given  you  time  enough.  I  will  go  away  again  and 
wait — ^years — any  time  you  like ;  only,  for  God's  sake,  don't  say  you 
won't  let  me  come  here  and  see  you  as  usual  I ' 

'  Of  course,  Cis,  come  here  as  usual — ^why,  after  knowing  you 
all  my  life,  how  could  I  say  othervrise  I  But  indeed,  indeed,  I 
don't  think  I  must  let  you  hope  anything  else.  I  will  be  your 
friend  all  my  life,  Cis,  but  don't  ask  me  for  anything  more.' 

Poor  Cis  was  &irly  sobbing ;  he  leant  his  head  do¥m  on  the 
table  and  gave  free  vent  to  his  misery,  whilst  Juliet,  with  those 
half  measures  that  women  so  selfishly  delight  in,  thought  to  con- 
sole him  by  standing  over  him,  stroking  his  hands,  and  pushing 
back  his  fair  hair  from  his  foreheitd ;  she  even  stooped  down  and 
gave  hiiQ  a  gentle  kiss,  murmuring  the  most  affectionate  and 
tender  words  into  his  ear — proceedings  which  filled  the  imhappy 
Cis  with  a  mixture  of  ecstasy  and  wretchedness  that  sent  him 
almost  beside  himself. 

When,  however,  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  absolute  despair  by 
her  kindness,  Cis  went  down  on  his  knees  before  her,  clung  to  her 
hands  with  passionate  kisses,  and  entreated  her  to  relent  and 
promise  to  marry  him,  Juliet,  after  the  manner  of  her  capricious 
sex,  drew  back,  spoke  to  him  shortly  and  sternly,  told  him  to  get 
up  and  not  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  used  other  such  wholesome 
but  unpalatable  words  as  quickly  brought  the  young  gentleman  to 
his  senses. 

'  It  is  time  you  went,  Cis ;  I  don't  want  a  scene,  and  I  can  say 
nothing  more  to  you ;  take  my  advice — go  away  from  home  for  a 
little  while,  and  then,  when  you  are  more  sensible  and  can  look  at 
things  in  a  brighter  light,  come  back  and  see  me  again.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  do  everything  you  think  best ;  I  will  go  away,  and 
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I  won't  bother  you  again — ^at  least  not  yet ;  but  I  shall  love  yoa 
all  my  life,  Juliet.  I  don't  think  I  am  such  a  boy  as  you  think ; 
at  all  events  it  is  no  boy's  love  that  I  feel.  I  shkll  never  msrry 
any  one  else  but  you,  and  if  you  won't  have  me  for  a  husband  I  will 
stand  by  you  as  your  friend  and  your  brother  till  I  die  1 '  So  very 
crestfallen,  but  not  altogether  ingloriously,  Cis  Travers  took  lus 
departure. 

'Wasn't  Cis  Travers  here  this  morning?'  asked  Mrs.  Blair  of 
her  stepdaughter  as  they  sat  together  over  their  £Etncy  work  that 
afternoon. 

'  Yes,  he  was,'  answered  Juliet,  rather  shortly. 

'  I  hope  you  haven't  refused  him  again,  Juliet,'  said  the  widoWi 
enquiringly,  looking  closely  at  her. 

'  What  if  I  had  I  I  don't  know  that  I  need  confide  CSs's  lore 
afiairs  to  any  one,  Mrs.  Blair,'  said  the  girl  resentfully,  for  to  bully 
her  about  Cis  was  one  of  JSIrs.  Blair's  fieivourite  amusements. 

'Juliet,  I  Aopa  you  haven't  sent  that  poor  young  man  quite 
away  ;  I  hope  you  have  given  him  a  little  encouragement.' 

'  What  doe%  it  matter?'  said  Juliet,  jumping  up  and  scatteiisg 
her  fancy  work  on  to  the  carpet.  '  When  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married,  I  will  let  you  know  at  once,  Mrs.  Blair,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  of  thxit  I  '  This  was  added  defiantly,  with  distinct  allusion  to 
the  fisLct,  which  was  tacitly  imderstood  between  them,  tiiat,  when 
she  married,  Mrs.  Blair  would  probably  have  to  seek  other  quarters. 

Juliet  gathered  up  her  tumbled  worsteds  and  silks  and  left 
the  room  with  a  little  short  laugh  which,  had  she  seen  the  malij^ 
nant  glance  which  her  stepmother  cast  after  her,  would  probably 
have  been  less  triumphant. 

Mademoiselle  Ernestine,  Mrs.  Blair's  French  maid,  was  a  young 
woman  of  varied  accomplishments  and  great  discretion  of  character. 

Not  only  was  she  a  consiunmate  artiste  in  all  the  intricacies  of 
dress  and  fashion,  in  all  the  mysterious  and  varied  methods  of 
adorning  the  hair,  and  in  still  more  mysterious  processes  of  beau* 
tifying  the  human  countenance,  into  which  it  does  not  become  you 
and  me,  oh,  my  reader,  to  pry  too  closely  I  but  also  was  this  young 
person  an  astute  observer  of  life  and  character.  She  knew  when 
to  speak  and  what  to  say,  and  she  knew  also, — oh,  rare  and  wonder- 
ful talent  in  a  woman  ! — she  knew  when  to  hold  her  tongue. 

That  same  evening,  whilst  Ernestine  was  brushing  out  thoee 
mysterious  plaits  and  bows  of  Mrs.  Blair's  fair  hair,  of  which  no 
mortal  being  save  those  two  could  entirely  guess  the  wondrous  con- 
struction, the  lady  observed  carelessly  : 

^  Miss  Blair  cannot  go  much  out  into  the  garden  in  the  morn- 
ing this  weather,  can  she,  Ernestine  ? ' 
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^  Oh  no,  madame  I  What  a  privation  for  Mademoiselle  I  she 
60  fond  of  the  flowers  I ' 

*  And  it  must  be  dull  [for  her  in  the  morning  room  all  by  her- 
self, mustn't  it  ? '  continued  the  widow. 

*  Ah,  oui,  madame,  cette  pauvre  chdre  demoiselle !  it  must  be 
triste  &  faire  peur ;  it  is  certainly  no  wonder  that  Mademoiselle 
should  refugiate  herself  in  the  librairie  with  Monsieur  le  Colonel 
who  is  so  silent  and  quiet,  not  a  companion  so  cheerful  as  a  lady 
would  be  for  her,  pauvre  demoiselle  ! ' 

'  Thanks,  that  will  do  for  to-night,  Ernestine ;  bring  me  my 
slippers  and  my  book  of  Meditations.  I  don't  want  you  any  more. 
Good  night' — and  the  waiting  maid  was  dismissed. 

The  next  morning,  when  Ernestine  brought  in  her  mistress's  cup 
of  chocolate,  the  lady  said  to  her  as  she  drew  aside  the  bed  curtain 
and  placed  the  dainty  little  china  tray  beside  her  : 

'  Gro  down  into  the  library,  Ernestine,  and  look  for  my  fan ;  I 
think  I  left  it  there  last  night.' 

The  fan  lay  conspicuously  on  the  dressing  table ;  but  Ernestine, 
who  could  be  dumb  or  deaf  or  blind  as  occasion  demanded,  answered 
demurely : 

*  Oui,  madame ; '  and  departed. 

In  the  course  of  five  minutes  she  returned. 

*I  cannot  find  it  anywhere,  madame,  and  ah,  tiens,  there  it  is ! 
Dieu,  que  je  suis  bSte  I  and  I  who  searched  everywhere  under  all  the 
tables,  and  monsieur  himself  was  so  good  as  to  help  me  to  look ; 
but  mademoiselle  said  she  felt  sure  you  had  taken  it  upstairs  with 
you/  Having  thus  imparted  the  information  which  she  knew  was 
required.  Mademoiselle  Ernestine  busied  herself  about  the  room. 

<  Ernestine,'  said  Mrs.  Blair,  after  a  few  minutes,  ^  I  feel  so  fresh 
and  well  this  morning,  I  think  if  you  will  bring  me  my  bath  I  will 
get  up  at  once ;  it  is  a  nice  morning,  isn't  it  ? ' 

It  was  a  gusty,  showery  day,  hardly  finer  than  its  predecessor ; 
but  Ernestine  replied  with  alacrity  that  it  was  ^  adorablement 
beau ; '  and  Mrs.  Blair  proceeded  to  get  up. 

Downstairs,  Juliet  was  standing  timidly  at  the  back  of  Colonel 
Fleming's  chair  holding  in  her  hand  the  torn  sketch  very  carefidly 
pasted  on  to  a  piece  of  cardboard,  so  that  the  rent  was  almost 
invisible.  '  I — I  have  mended  it  as  well  as  I  could,'  she  was  say- 
ing with  a  crimson  face  and  a  trembling  voice. 

Colonel  Fleming  waited  for  half  a  minute  before  laying  down 
his  pen  and  turning  towards  her,  possibly  in  order  to  give  her  time 
to  control  herself. 

'  You  have  mended  what  ?  Oh,  ah,  the  little  sketch  I '  he  said, 
pot  looking  up  at  her ;  ^  that  is  very  kind  of  you ;  there  was  no 
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hiirry  about  it.  It  is  a  pretty  face,  is  it  not  ?  Would  you  like 
me  to  tell  you  the  story  of  that  jKwr  girl,  Juliet  ?  I  think  you 
would  be  sorry  for  her ;  sit  down  here,'  wheeling  an  arm-chair  in 
front  of  the  fire  for  her ;  ^  there,  are  you  comfortable  ?  let  me  give 
you  a  footstool :  and  now  I  will  tell  you  about  her.'  Juliet  sat  as 
she  was  told  and  looked  away  from  him  into  the  fire. 

^  Every  one,  I  suppose,  has  some  romance,  either  sad  or  sweet,  in 
their  past  lives,  and  Annie  Chalmers  is  mine,'  he  began,  not  loddng 
at  her,  whilst  Juliet's  heart  beat  fast  and  painfully. 

^  It  was  years  and  years  ago,  almost  before  you  were  bom,  that 
I  first  met  her.  She  was  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most  innooent 
little  soul  that  Gt)d  ever  created.  She  lived  alone  with  her  &ther 
in  a  tiny  house  just  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great  deep  wood.  I  was 
in  the  — th  then,  and  we  were  quartered  in  the  neighbooring 
dead-alive  little  Cathedral  town.  Perhaps  at  first  it  was  oioly  tor 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  but  at  all  events  I  got  into  the 
habit  of  walking  out  to  their  cottage  on  siunmer  evenings.  I  used 
to  stroll  over  there  in  the  dusk,  and  her  father  and  I  would  sit  oat- 
side  in  the  garden  smoking  our  pipes  by  the  open  window,  and  she 
used  to  sit  inside  in  the  darkness  singing  to  us  all  sorts  of  quaint 
old-fashioned  songs  in  her  sweet  pure  voice ;  and  then,  when  I  went 
away  she  would  walk  out  to  the  end  of  the  garden  with  me  and 
stand  and  talk  to  me  at  the  gate  before  I  left.  One  night  we  were 
standing  there  together  imder  the  honeysuckle  archway ;  there 
were  all  sorts  of  sweet  smells  in  the  air  from  the  midsummer 
flowers  about  us,  and  the  moonshine  was  gleaming  white  and  still 
over  the  lawn,  and  through  the  dark  tnmks  of  the  trees  in  the 
wood  beyond ;  presently,  I  recollect,  a  soft  white  owlet  flew  by  us 
with  a  little  cry  that  made  her  start  and  cling  to  my  hand.  It 
was  all  so  silent  that  we  could  hear  the  brook  tinkling  over  the 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  ;  and  we  ourselves  ceased  talking, 
to  listen  to  the  still  voices  of  the  night ;  and  then  I  don't  know 
how  it  all  came  about,  or  why  I  did  it,  but  suddenly  I  took  my 
darling  into  my  arms  all  in  the  silver  midsummer's  moonlight  and 
told  her  that  I  loved  her,  and  found  out  from  the  fluttering  of  her 
heart  that  she  too  loved  me. 

^  Well,  it  was  of  course  the  most  foolish  and  imprudent  engage- 
ment that  two  young  things  ever  entered  into.  I  had  nothing  bat 
my  pay  in  those  days,  and  she  was  absolutely  penniless.  Her 
father  stormed  and  swore  at  me  a  bit  at  first ;  but  after  a  day  or 
two,  when  Annie  had  hung  on  his  neck  and  wept  and  prayed  and 
entreated,  he  had  no  longer  the  heart  to  refuse  her  anything.  He 
found  out,  heaven  knows  by  what  pinching  and  saving  and  selling 
out  of  his  slender  capital,  that  he  could  give  her  a  thousand  pounds, 
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and  for  the  rest  we  must  live  on  my  pay,  and  trust,  as  so  many  do, 
to  luck  or  chance,  to  rub  along  through  life  as  best  we  could. 

'  Annie,  dear  little  soul,  had  no  fears.  What  were  butchers' 
and  bakers'  bills  to  her !  Such  sordid  vulgar  cares  never  troubled 
her  ;  her  home  had  been  certainly  a  modest  one,  but  still  she  had 
never  been  brought  face  to  face  with  dunning  tradesmen  or  pinch- 
ing penury.  She  had  beautiful  high-flown  poetical  ideas  about 
the  delight  of  starving  with  me  on  a  crust  of  bread,  and  giving  up 
everything  else  on  earth  for  love — ^words  of  which,  poor  child,  she  had 
not  in  fact  the  faintest  comprehension  ;  she  used  to  trip  along  by 
my  side  with  her  hands  twisted  over  my  arm,  solemnly  going  over 
in  one  moment  all  she  would  do  and  bear  and  suffer  for  my  sake, 
in  a  way  that  when  I  gazed  down  at  her  little  fragile  figure,  that 
looked  as  if  the  first  rough  wind  must  blow  her  away,  made  my 
heart  sink  with  dismay ;  and  then  in  the  next  moment  she  would 
be  prattling  like  a  child  of  the  home  we  should  have  together,  all 
filled  with  fresh  flowers  and  bright-coloured  chintzes  and  pink  and 
white  muslin,  till  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  simplicity  and 
utter  ignorance  of  the  harsh  unlovely  world  I  was  going  to  take 
her  into.' 

It  will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  at  this  juncture  Miss 
Blair  mentally  ejaculated,  ^  Little  fool  I ' 

*  Well,'  continued  Hugh  Fleming,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *  well, 
after  we  had  been  engaged  about  six  weeks,  orders  came  for  my 
regiment  to  go  to  India.  That  was  a  dreadful  blow  for  the  old 
man ;  if  he  had  known  it  at  the  first,  I  doubt  if  he  would  ever  have 
consented  to  our  engagement ;  but  it  was  too  late  now.  Annie 
said  her  heart  would  break  if  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  with 
me ;  her  father  could  not  help  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  hide  his 
own  suffering  and  to  let  her  go. 

^  Of  course  the  result  of  the  change  in  my  prospects  was  that 
we  must  be  married  at  once.  We  had  to  start  in  a  month,  and 
there  was  barely  time  to  get  ready  her  outfit  and  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  our  wedding,  so  as  to  allow  us  a  clear  week  in 
England  before  embarking  at  Southampton. 

*  Privately,  Annie  and  I  thought  the  Horse  Guards  had  played 
into  our  hands  in  the  most  delightful  and  exemplary  manner  in 
the  world  !  Instead  of  being  doomed  to  the  tedium  of  a  long  and 
uncertain  engagement,here  were  we  forced,as  it  were,into  immediate 
matrimony  by  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control  what- 
ever. We  were  careful,  however,  not  to  hurt  the  old  man's  feelings 
by  any  unseemly  display  of  this  very  selfish  glee. 

^  I  can  hardly  remember  all  that  happened  during  those  last 
three  weeks.     I  know  we  were  both  very  busy ;  she  went  up  to 
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London  for  two  days  to  stay  with  an  aunt  who  was  to  help  her  to 
get  her  things,  and  I,  too,  was  obliged  to  run  up  to  town  two  or 
three  times.  What  with  extra  regimental  duties  consequent 
on  such  a  sudden  start,  looking  after  the  men's  outfits  and  my  own, 
and  what  with  having  to  go,  again  and  again,  to  the  lawyers  to  see 
about  the  settlement  of  her  thousand  pounds, — and  lawyers  can 
take  as  much  time  over  one  thousand  poundsasthey  can  over  sixty, 
— ^you  may  fancy  that  I  had  plenty  of  business  on  my  hands,  and 
had  not  much  spare  time  left  for  anything.  In  truth,  I  saw  very 
little  of  Annie  just  then — a  fact  which  has  since  caused  me  endless 
and  most  painful  self-reproaches. 

<  I  was  continually  thinking  that  as  I  was  so  soon  to  have  her 
all  to  myself  it  did  not  so  much  matter  that  so  many  days  slipped 
by  without  my  seeing  her  at  all.     Alas  1  if  I  had  but  known  I 

*  At  last  everything  was  settled,  and  Jim  Lester,  our  Major,  was 
to  be  my  best  man.  He  is  dead  now,  poor  fellow ;  he  was  killed 
at  Lucknow.  Such  a  tall  handsome  man  he  was — he  always  did 
best  man  to  all  the  young  fellows  in  the  regiment  who  made  fools 
of  themselves,  as  he  would  say,  and  then  stood  godfather  to  their 
first  babies.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  it,  he  used  to  say,  that  he 
could  do  either  oflBce  in  his  sleep;  his  only  fear  being  that  he  might 
some  day  forget  at  which  ceremony  he  was  assisting  and  interpo- 
late sponsorial  answers  into  the  solemnisation  of  Holy  Matrimony. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  story  currently  reported  and  universally  believed 
in,  that  being  best  man  on  one  occasion  to  a  certain  Captain  Grordon, 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  hand  of  a  very  pretty  heiress 
much  run  after  by  all  the  unmarried  officers  in  the  — th,  the  parson 
having  duly  asked  "  Wilt  thou  take  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded 
wife,  etc., "  Jim  Lester  in  a  loud  and  fervent  voice,  audible  all  over 
the  church,  made  response,  "  That  is  my  desire,"  which  so  took 
away  the  bridegroom's  breath  that  he  was  completely  placed  hxyn 
de  combat^  and  never  answered  "  I  will "  at  all,  so  that  the  clergy- 
man had  to  proceed  rapidly  to  the  next  paragraph  in  the  service  in 
order  to  cover  his  hopeless  confusion,  whilst  Jim  Lester  never  found 
out  that  he  had  done  anything  wrong  until  the  time  came  for  kissing 
the  bridesmaids  in  the  vestry. 

*  Well,  the  day  before  the  wedding  day  came,  and  I  went  over 
to  the  cottage.  The  peaceful  house  seemed  strange  and  unlike 
itself.  There  was  the  aimt  from  London,  and  two  cousins  who  were 
to  be  her  bridesmaids,  and  a  clergyman  uncle  who  was  to  marry  us. 
We  had  a  scramble  picnic  tea  party  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  little  smoking 
room,  as  the  dining  room,  I  was  told,  was  laid  out  for  the  next 
day's  feast.  We  were  all  very  merry,  but  my  Annie  looked  a  little 
pale  and  worried. 
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*  When  I  rose  to  go,  she  followed  me  out  of  the  room. 

*  **Look  here,"  she  said,  and  turned  the  key  of  the  dining-room 
door  and  made  me  go  in.  '^  Isn't  it  pretty  ?  I  have  arranged  it 
all  myself;  it  only  wants  a  few  more  flowers  round  the  cake  to  be 
perfect." 

'  There  was  the  table  all  laid  out  with  snowy  linen  and  bright 
glass,  and  piles  of  fruit  and  pastry  in  silver  dishes,  and  in  the  middle 
the  white  sugared  bridal  cake,  and  over  all  a  perfect  flower  garden 
of  roses  and  fuchsias,  and  great  white  Ascension  lilies  in  scented 
pyramids. 

*  '*  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  and  I  have  arranged  all  the  flowers  myself." 

*  "  You  have  tired  yourself  out,  I  am  afraid,  little  woman,"  I 
said,  drawing  her  near  to  me. 

^**  But  isn't  it  pretty,  Hugh  ?"  she  asked  again. 

*  And  then  I  praised  her  handiwork  with  heaven  knows  how 
many  foolishly  fond  lover's  words. 

*  **  I  must  go  now,"  I  said. 

* "  Then  say  good-bye,  Hugh,"  she  answered,  putting  up  her  arms 
round  my  neck. 

* "  Good-night,"  I  answered. 

* "  Not  good-night  1  say  good-bye,"  she  persisted. 

(  «  Why  good-bye,  Annie  ?  surely  good  night  is  a  more  fitting 
word  between  us  now." 

* "  But  I  should  like  you  to  say  good-bye,  best ;  it  is  good-bye  to 
Annie  Chalmers,  you  know." 

*  I  have  often  wondered  what  made  her  say  this ;  whether  it 
was  a  mere  chance  whim,  or  whether,  indeed,  there  was  some  pre- 
sentiment in  her  mind  of  what  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth. 
At  the  time  I  thought  nothing  of  it ;  I  smiled  at  her  fanciful 
request,  and  granted  it  playfully ;  and  then  she  came  down  the 
garden  with  me,  and  stood  in  the  honeysuckle  archway  after  I 
parted  from  her,  as  she  had  been  always  accustomed  to  do.  When 
I  reached  the  comer  of  the  wood  I  turned  to  wave  my  hand  to  her  ; 
there  she  stood,  a  sUght  white  motionless  figure  looking  after  me 
in  the  dusky  twilight.     I  never  saw  her  again  alive ;  never,  never. 

'  Early  the  next  morning,  half  an  hour  even  before  the  very  early 
hour  at  which  I  had  ordered  my  servant  to  call  me,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  clattering  of  horse's  hoofs  ^  the  stones  of  the  barrack  yard 
outside  my  window.  I  don't  know  why,  but  there  seemed  some- 
thing ominous  to  me  in  the  sound ;  there  was  nothing  very  unusual 
in  it,  and  yet  somehow  I  connected  it  immediately  with  myself. 
Five  minutes  after,  Jim  Lester  came  into  my  room  with  a  face  as 
scared  and  white  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

^  ^^  Something  is  wrong,  Fleming ;  you  must  get  up  at  once,  and 
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we  must  go  over  to  the  cottage.  I  have  ordered  my  dogHMurt ;  be 
as  quick  as  you  can — and,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  away  again  to 
the  door,  **  put  on  your  shooting-jacket,  old  fellow,"  and  by  that  I 
knew  that  there  would  be  no  wedding  for  me  that  day ! 

'  Dear  old  Jim  Lester  I  who  that  had  known  you  could  say  Aat 
there  are  not  men  in  the  world  as  pitiful,  as  tender-hearted,  as  fiill 
of  exquisite  tact  and  perfect  sympathy  and  heaven-bom  compassion 
as  any  woman  that  ever  lived  ! 

*  During  that  two  miles'  drive  to  the  cottage  in  Jim's  dog- 
cart, we  neither  of  us  spoke  one  single  word.  I  did  not  dare  ask 
what  had  happened,  or  whether  he  knew.  An  awfiil  certainty  of 
the  truth  was  upon  me  ,  and  yet  I  kept  on  saying  over  and  over 
again  to  myself: 

* "  Of  course,  it's  old  Chalmers  has  had  a  stroke ;  of  course  it's 
the  old  man  ;  old  men  always  have  strokes  and  fits." 

^  Once  I  think  I  said  it  aloud,  and  then  Jim  just  laid  his  hand 
lightly  on  mine  for  a  minute,  as  a  woman  might  have  done,  but  he 
never  spoke. 

*  But  when  I  got  there,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  me  to 
ask.  A  frightened  group  of  women  stood  in  the  narrow  hall. 
When  I  came  in  at  the  doorway  they  made  way  for  me  to  pass  in 
silence,  and  I  walked  straight  upstairs. 

*  On  the  little  landing  above,  a  door  opened,  and  some  one  said, 
«  Here  he  is." 

'  And  then  old  Chalmers  said,  "  Oh,  my  poor  boy  1 "  and  took 
my  hand  and  led  me  into  the  room. 

*  Her  room  I  On  a  chair  was  huddled  up  her  wedding  fineiy, 
her  white  dress  and  her  veil,  and  the  orange  blossoms  ;  the  bouquet 
I  had  had  sent  her  from  Covent  Garden  the  day  before,  lay  on  the 
dressing-table.  I  think  I  saw  them  all  in  that  one  moment,  down 
to  her  gloves  knocked  oflF  the  table  and  lying  on  the  floor  beside 
her  little  satin  slippers.  And  she — my  bride,  my  darling — ^lay 
there  on  the  still  warm  and  ruffled  bed,  which  she  had  apparently 
but  just  left,  dead — quite  dead  ! 

*  It  was  the  doctor  behind  me  who  spoke.  "  It  is  heart  disease ; 
nothing  could  have  saved  her ;  it  must  have  been  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  that  killed  her.  She  could  not  have  suffered  at  all ;  we 
must  be  thankful  for  that." 

'  "  Why  was  I  not  sent  for  ?  "  I  said,  hoarsely. 

' "  There  was  no  time,"  said  the  father;  "she  was  dressing,  and 
felt  a  little  faint ;  she  called  her  cousin  from  the  next  room,  and 
she  was  so  frightened  at  the  look  in  her  face  that  she  called  her 
mother.  They  had  hardly  time  to  fetch  me — as  I  came  into  the 
room  she  died." 
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« And  then  I  don't  know  what  happened.  I  think  I  fell  forward 
on  to  the  bed  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  everything  became 
darkness  around  me.  Then  like  a  voice  out  of  a  fog  some  one  said, 
**  Take  him  away,  ho  should  not  be  here,  poor  fellow !  take  him 
out  of  the  room," 

*  And  it  was  the  aunt,  I  think,  who  led  me  downstairs  by  the 
hand,  I  groping  my  way  down  like  a  blind  man. 

*  "  Not  there,  not  tiiere,  anywhere  but  there  I "  I  cried,  as  the 
poor  woman,  hardly  conscious  probably  of  what  she  was  doing, 
opened  the  dining-room  door. 

'  For  there  I  saw  again  the  white  table  all  laid  out  with  the 
firoits  and  the  bridal  cake,  and  the  roses  and  the  white  Ascension 
lilies,  and  seemed  to  hear  again  my  darling's  voice,  "  Isn't  it  pretty, 
Hugh  ?  say  good-bye  to  me,  not  good-night ;  say  good-bye,"  as  she 
had  said  it  only  last  night. 

*  Ah,  Grod,  that  was  an  awful  day !  to  this  hour  I  shudder  when 
I  think  of  it. 

'  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  you,  Juliet.  A  few  days  later, 
and  I  was  standing  by  her  open  grave  in  the  little  churchyard, 
through  which  I  had  thought  she  would  have  passed  by  my  side  in 
all  her  bridal  finery. 

'  It  killed  her  father ;  he  only  survived  about  a  year.  I  heard 
afterwards  that  her  mother  had  died  suddenly  in  the  same  way ; 
80 1  suppose  she  had  inherited  a  weak  heart  from  her.  I  went  o.ut 
to  India  the  following  week  alone ;  and  except  to  Jim  Lester,  from 
that  day  to  this,  Juliet,  you  are  ihe  first  person  to  whom  the  name 
of  Annie  Chalmers  has  passed  my  lips.' 

Colonel  Fleming  ceased  speaking,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was 
silence  in  the  room ;  only  the  clock  ticked  on  between  them,  and  a 
blaadng  coal  fell  noisily  out  of  the  grate  into  the  fender. 

Then  he  got  up  and  came  and  stood  over  her :  '  I  have  told  you 
my  story,  Juliet ;  you  see  it  is  all  past  and  gone  by,  a  great  many 
years  ago;  my  life  is  perhaps  over,  and  yours  is  only  just  begin- 
ning— now  tell  me  something ;  why  did  you  so  ruthlessly  tear  that 
poor  little  face  in  half  yesterday  ? ' 

*  You — ^you  said  it  was  an  accident ;  besides,  I  did  not  know,' 
stammered  Juliet,  crimsoning  painfully. 

'  That  is  no  answer,  Juliet — why  did  you  do  it  ? ' 

He  bent  down  over  her  and  took  hold  of  both  her  hands,  and 

the  lids  dropped  over  her  conscious  eyes  that  could  not  look  up  to 

meet  his. 

'  I  wVH  know  ;  why  did  you  do  it  ?  child,  tell  me ! '  and  there 

was  a  tremor  of  unspoken  passion  in  his  voice.     *  Tell  me,  darling 

— ^why  did  you  ? ' 

R  R  t 
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^  Ah,  good  morning,  good  people ! '  He  dropped  Juliet's  hands 
as  if  they  burnt  him,  and  they  both  started  apart  guiltily  as  Mil 
Blair,  all  radiant  in  grey  caEdimere  and  pink  silk,  with  a  white 
Shetland  shawl  becomingly  draped  over  her  shoulders,  sailed  into 
the  room. 

^  Good  morning,  Colonel ;  now,  where  can  that  black  and  gdd 
fan  of  mine  be !  Ernestine  is  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and  never  can  find 
anything,  and  I  hnjov)  I  must  have  left  it  here  last  night ;  Jdiet, 
love,  is  it  not  on  that  table  near  you  ? — no  ?  then  where  can  it  be  I 
Ah,  here  is  that  silly  Ernestine ! '  and  enter  that  damsel  demurely 
carrying  the  fiEin. 

^  Here  is  the  fan,  madame ;  I  have  found  him  on  your  table  of 
toilette  under  the  sachet.' 

How  both  these  consummate  actresses  managed  to  keep  their 
countenances  to  each  other  during  this  playing  out  of  their  littie 
parts  was  certainly  almost  miraculous ! 

(7b  ht  eonivMu^ 
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Frok  time  immemorial  every  petty  satirist  has  had  his  fling  at 
old  maid^  and  every  shallow-minded  wife  and  mother  has  added 
her  little  budget  of  contempt  for  those  of  her  sisters  who  have 
not  found,  perhaps  who  have  not  desired  to  find,  the  right  man 
with  whom  to  share  their  lives.  Nothing  but  religious  consecra- 
tion has  sanctified  the  celibacy  of  women  in  the  eyes  of  a  world 
which  is  not  celibate  ;  and  the  theory  that  some  among  them  ac- 
tually prefer  to  remain  unmarried,  even  when  not  bound  by  vows  nor 
restrained  by  superior  obligations,  is  as  absurd  to  the  majority  as 
that  men  should  voluntarily  drink  water  when  they  could  have 
wine,  or  submit  themselves  to  pain  when  they  might  have 
pleasure.  According  to  them  an  old  maid  is  an  old  maid  because 
she  cannot  help  it,  and  has  not  been  able  to  make  herself  a  wife  ; 
the  saying  that  every  Jack  has  his  Jill  not  including  the  con- 
verse, and  giving  to  every  Jill  a  Jack.  Jacks  indeed  are  scarce 
in  a  state  of  civilization  which  takes  the  pick  of  the  youth  for 
soldiers,  or  sends  them  out  as  pioneers  in  the  untrodden  bush, 
or  puts  them  into  floating  coffins  with  the  natural  and  irremedi- 
able chances  of  going  to  the  bottom  multiplied  by  artificial  and 
remediable  means  a  hundred  fold.  Jacks  fly  away  early  from  the 
paternal  nest,  and  swarm  in  crowds  from  the  national  hive ;  and  the 
Jills  are  left,  poor  souls,  in  a  sad-hearted  majority,  where  lucky 
the  one  among  them  who  secures  her  mate,  and  is  freed  from  the 
reproach  of  old-maidenism  for  ever.  But  to  say  that  any  one 
would  prefer  to  be  Jackless  is  both  an  ofifence  to  truth  and  high 
treason  against  nature,  and  a  mere  pretence  whereby  to  soothe  a 
wounded  self-esteem. 

With  this  jibe  is  connected  another — the  utter  unloveliness 
of  old  maids.  Slander  and  spite,  narrowness  of  view  and 
poverty  of  soul,  meanness  and  pr3ring,  hatred  of  youth,  selfish-, 
ness  as  ingrained  as  her  sourness,  affections  rusted  by  disuse 
and  unable  now  to  be  stirred,  the  natural  sweetness  of  ber  woman- 
hood turned  to  gall  by  disappointment — and  with  some,  perpetual 
curiosity  on  the  life  that  has  been  denied  them — and  we  have 
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the  typical  old*  maid  of  popular  acceptance.  To  call  a  woman 
an  old  maid  with  a  sniff,  is  to  call  her  all  these  things  in  a 
breath ;  and  so  the  world  understands  the  phrase  of  which  it 
makes  such  cruel  use.  But  there  are  old  maids  and  old  maids; 
and  all  are  not  cut  after  this  pattern.  Nature,  so  prodigal  of 
her  types,  has  given  us  more  than  one  of  voluntary  female  celir 
bates ;  and  though  the  starched  and  sour  Miss  Prue  is  a  fact— 
more's  the  pity  I — she  is  only  one  among  others,  and  her  numben 
by  no  means  make  up  the  tale  of  the  phalanx. 

For  one   kind,   there  is  the  masculine   old  maid,  the  semi- 
man,  who  lives  in  the  country  and  boats  and  shoots  and  hunts 
and  fishes  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genidne  sportsman.    Soond 
of  wind  and  strong  of  limb,   she  may  be  seen    breasting  tlie 
hills  in  the  early  morning,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  braeken 
as  she  strides  onwards  in  her  brief  skirts  and  leathern  gaiten, 
shouldering  her  gun  and  followed  by  her  dogs,  out  for  her  day^i 
shooting  with  the  best.     Knowing  nothing  of  the  effeminacy  of 
tea  and  toast,  with  a  digestion  as  untroubled  as  h^  nerves,  she 
has  breakfasted  at  six  on  beef  and  beer,  and  probably  carries  a 
small  flask  of  whisky  slung  at  her  side  for  a  refresher.     It  would 
take  a  strong  man  to  outdo  her  in  her  day's  toil :  and  she  can 
walk  down  the  rank  and  file  of  the  city-bred  as  easily  as  she  can 
shoot  clean  where  they  miss,  and  ride  straight  to  hounds  wh«re 
they  shy  at  fences  and  amble  safely  through  the  open  gates.    The 
one  regret  of  her  life  is,  that  she  was  not  mistress  of  herself  and 
the  estate  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  she  would  have  gone 
to  Africa  in  search  of  big  game,  and  have  bagged  a  lion  and  an 
elephant  as  her  claim  to  immortality  of  renown.     But  her  old 
mother  lived  on  and  demanded  her  care ;  so  she  was  forced  to 
content  herself  with  snipe-shooting  in  the  marshes,  wild  ducks  on 
the  lakes,  grouse  on  the  moors,  and  partridges  in  the  stubble,  and 
to  leave  the  elephants  and  the  tigers  for  more  fortimate  guns.  We 
all  have  our  unfulfilled  desires,  our  dreams  that  have  not  come 
true,  our  hope  that  has  run  on  for  years  ahead,  beckoning  and 
alluring,  but  that  has  never  been  caught  nor  held  as  a  caressed 
reality  ;  and  this  is  the  desire,  the  dream,  the  hope  of  the  stordj 
old-maiden  sportswoman  who  has  fashioned  her  life  according  to 
her  own  fency,  and  who  is  not  troubled  with  any  inconvenient  devo- 
tion to  Mrs.  Grundy  or  her  followers. 

To  this  kind  of  old  maid  her  womanhood  is  neither  a  grace 
nor  a  burden.  She  is  a  hybrid  after  her  kind,  and  a  jolly  good 
fellow  without  a  determining  sex.  Consenting  so  far  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  effeminate  age,  she  dresses  in  garments  which  a 
liberal  vocabulary  calls  gowns ;  but  she  takes  care  that  thej  are 
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made  short,  scanty,  and  without  ornament ;  while  over  them  she 
wears  coats  and  jackets  scarcely,  if  at  all,  removed  from  the  coats 
and  jackets  of  men.  Her  boots  are  of  the  same  make  and  thick- 
ness as  theirs ;  and  her  leathern  gaiters  meet  her  tweed  knicker- 
bockers all  the  same  as  theirs.  Her  hat  is  of  straw  or  of  felt, 
destitute  of  trimming ;  and  if  she  ties  it  under  her  chin  at  all,  it 
is  for  personal  convenience  in  the  wind,  not  for  obedience  to  femi- 
nine fashions.  She  wears  her  hair  cropped  short ;  and  she  is  careful 
to  tell  you  that  she  washes  it  every  morning  when  she  *  tubs ; '  with 
encomiums  on  the  refreshing  healthiness  of  the  habit,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  all  her  female  acquaintance  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
For  among  the  various  causes  of  female  degradation  and  slavery, 
as  she  holds  it,  she  places  dress  and  personal  adornment  as  the 
most  powerful.  '  Women  are  the  slaves  of  men  because  they  are 
the  slaves  of  their  milliners,'  she  says  in  her  loud  voice  as  she  crosses 
her  legs  and  tosses  ofif  her  full-bodied  port-wine  with  relish ; 
^  and  their  emancipation  has  to  come,  not  from  the  tyranny  of  hus- 
bands, but  from  the  tyranny  of  flounces,  the  tyranny  of  fallals,  the 
tyranny  in  short  of  dress  and  society.'  In  her  own  person  she 
practises  what  she  preaches  faithfully  enough,  and  no  one  could 
accuse  her  of  sacrificing  either  her  independence  or  her  comfort 
to  her  craving  for  admiration  or  her  care  for  how  she  looks.  Even 
when  she  goes  into  society,  as  she  does  sometimes,  she  carries  her 
code  with  her  visibly  stitched  on  to  her  petticoats ;  and  a  plain 
Uack  silk  gown  made  something  like  a  waistcoat  about  the  body, 
with  a  linen  collar  and  cuffs,  a  good  imitation  of  a  man's  shirt-front, 
and  small  black  tie,  compose  a  costume  to  which  her  short-cropped 
hair,  bronzed  skin,  and  strident  voice  give  a  still  more  epicene 
character, — and  it  is  decidedly  not  a  costume  designed  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  beholder  or  to  gain  admiration  for  the  wearer. 

With  all  this  eccentricity  of  conduct  and  appearance,  our  epi- 
cene old  maid  is  probably  a  person  of  good  heart  and  just  views, 
when  she  gives  herself  the  trouble  to  think  on  anything  outside  her 
kennel  and  her  stable.  The  very  force  of  character  which  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  such  rugged  form  gives  a  certain  value  to  her 
opinions,  even  when,  as  is  not  unlikely,  she  is  a  fossilized  conserva- 
tive who  holds  to  Church  and  State,  and  things  as  they  were  without 
change  on  either  side,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  para- 
mount— with  none  of  your  commimistic  radical  rubbish  as  embodied 
in  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  labour  and  the  claims  of  the  work- 
ing man.  All  that  she  knows  of  the  working  man  is,  that  he 
shirks  his  work  when  he  can,  and  drinks  away  his  brains  and  his 
money  to  a  horrible  extent ;  that  he  is  given  to  scamping  when  he 
is  not  looked  after ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  and 
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his  family  if  he  were  fetrmed  out  like  a  Chinese  coolie,  forced  to 
work  honestly  and  with  a  will,  and  kept  from  making  a  beast 
of  himself  on  Saturday  nights.  This  is  her  view  of  things,  and 
she  declines  to  receive  any  other.  None  the  less  she  sends  help  to 
the  first  poor  wretch  who  is  down  with  sickness,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  sickness  induced  by  intemperance  or  misfortune ;  for  if  she 
has  a  sharp  tongue  she  has  an  open  hand,  as  those  know  who 
have  to  endure  the  one,  but  who  make  their  account  out  of  the 
other. 

Her  sister  who  haunts  the  towns  is  not  half  so  admirable  as, 
and  is  a  great  deal  more  offensive  than,  this  epicene  sportswcmiaa, 
who  lives  the  physical  life  of  a  man  with  a  frankness  and  oonnge 
that  disarm  censure  and  somehow  forbid  ridicule.      This  sister, 
with  the  same  masculine  tendencies,  has  not  the  same  healthy 
outlet  for  them,  hence  takes  to  platforms  and  public  speaking,  to 
women's  rights  and  men's  iniquities  as  the  best  that  she  can  do  in 
the  way  of  protest  and  self-assertion.     She  it  is  who  declaims 
against  men  as  the  tyrants  and  oppressors,  not  the  protectors  and 
guardians  of  women ;  she  who  shrieks  aloud  to  a  gaping  sisterhood 
to  shake  off  the  fetters  which  time  and  custom — misnamed  natore 
— have  laid  on  them ;  to  ape  the  lives  of  men,  and  claim  free 
warren  in  their  special  domain,  no  matter  what  that  might  include; 
she  who  bids  them  affirm  the  absolute  equality  of,  and  likeness  in 
power  between,  the  two  sexes,  and  by  virtue  of  this  equality,  thii 
likeness,  to  take  on  themselves  the  offices  and  habits  hitherto 
held  distinctive  to  men;  she  who  brings  dissension  into  those 
married  households  where  the  husband  holds  that  the  man  should 
be  master  over  himself  and  their  joint  lives,  and  where  the  wife, 
taught  by  her,  claims  mistresshood  not  only  over  herself  and  the 
things  of  her  own  sphere,  but  over  the  man,  his  name,  his  honour, 
and  the  things  common  to  both  ;   she  who  teaches  mothers  to 
despise  their  maternity  and  to  find  its  duties  both  wearisome  and 
degrading;  she  whose  sole  passion  is  for  her  own  sex,  and  who 
measures  her  regard  for  both  men  and  women  in  exact  proporticm 
to  the  exaggerated  esteem  in  which  they  hold  these  latter — unlesB 
indeed  we  may  add  to  this  questionable  passion  one  nearly  as  strong 
for  dogs,  to  which  she  gives  all  the  human  virtues  and  some  that 
are  more  than  human  ;  she  who  would  upset  the  established  orda 
of  life  everywhere  to  carry  out  her  theory  of  the  supremacy  of 
women  all  through,  but  who,  for  her  own  part,  is  imable  to  reason 
out  one  single  question  to  its  ultimate,  or  to  forecast  the  effect  of 
her  own  principles  if  put  into  action.      This  is  the  epicene  old 
maid  as  seen  in  towns ;  and  a  fearful  evidence  of  human  perverdtf 
ishe  i&  1    She  has  wrought  more  evil  in  these  latter  days  than  can 
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be  set  fltraiglit  in  one  generation ;  and  to  her  evil  influences  may 
be  traced  many  a  ruined  life  of  womanhood,  many  a  wrecked  mar- 
riage and  distorted  soul. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stands  the  painted,  frizzed,  and 
frippery  old  maid  who  has  not  learnt  the  art  of  growing  old,  and 
who  carries  into  her  fiftieth  year  the  coquettish  airs  and  graces 
which  she  began  to  study  before  her  glass  in  her  fifteenth.  A 
beauty  in  her  hey-day,  she  still  maintains  her  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  beauty  in  her  decline,  and  believes  that  her  rice-powder 
and  bloom  of  Ninon,  her  dyes  and  her  false  hair,  cleverly  mask  the 
tmth  of  time,  and  entitle  her  to  be  still  ranked  among  those  who 
have  claims  on  the  admiration  of  men  and  who  give  cause  for  the 
jealousy  of  women.  She  is  one  of  those  who,  according  to  their 
own  account,  have  been  besieged  all  their  lives  by  lovers  and 
adorers,  but  who  for  some  inexplicable  reason  have  never  found 
the  man  to  whom  they  would  entrust  that  queer  mass  of  vanity  and 
self-love  to  which  they  give  by  courtesy  the  name  of  heart.  All  the 
same,  it  is  odd  how  very  much  afraid  of  them  unmarried  men  are : 
and  how  these  oft-denying  old  maids  carry  about  with  them  the  sen- 
timent of  a  drag-net  and  a  stout  matrimonial  hook,  on  which,  should 
any  unlucky  wight  be  caught,  he  might  bid  adieu  to  all  hope  of 
escape,  short  of  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  an  exposure  in  court  on  a 
Breach  of  Promise  case.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  old  maid  goes 
in  for  infetntile  innocence ;  and  sometimes  she  thinks  the  piquancy 
of  naughtiness  more  to  the  purpose,  and  a  better  game  to  play  on 
the  whole.  In  the  first,  as  an  irigSnuej  she  skirts  by  dangerous 
subjects  and  lisps  out  risky  double  meanings  in  the  most  innocent 
way  imaginable.  And  how  can  you  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  think 
that  a  quinquagenarian,  with  nice  red  lips  and  rose-red  cheeks,  a 
well-preserved  figure  and  a  waist  that  is  still  only  twenty-three 
inches  round,  close  measure,  can  have  learnt  enough  of  the  world 
and  its  wicked  ways  to  understand  the  true  bearing  of  her 
naive  remarks,  and  to  know  what  interpretation  her  doubtful 
words  and  odd  allusions  can  bear  ?  These  very  innocent  old  maids 
posturizing  for  young  ones  are  perhaps  the  most  embarrassing 
companions  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  Ing&aues  of  half  a  century 
good,  they  put  girls  under  twenty  to  the  blush,  and  make  even 
men  of  the  world  uncomfortable.  But  you  must  take  them  as 
they  offer  themselves.  Politeness  commands  us  to  accept  people 
at  their  own  valuation  ;  and  when  fifty  will  pose  for  fifteen,  it  is 
rude  to  whisper :  '  Thirty-five  years  too  late ! '  Hence  the 
innocent  old  maid,  with  her  bare  shoulders  and  her  resplendent 
tresses,  her  pretence  at  blushing,  her  giggle  and  her  coquetry,  goes 
through  the  world  sometimes  with  the  honest  belief  that  she  is 
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admired  by  the  men  who  laugh  at  her  as  they  would  at  a  perfcunii- 
ing  monkey,  and  treat  her  as  a  ridiculous  sort  of  marionette,  the 
strings  of  which  they  pull  and  make  to  dance  at  their  wilL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coquettish  old  maid  who  goes  in  for 
naughtiness  as  piquante,  and  the  knowledge  of  dangerous  subjects, 
with  free  utterances  thereof,  as  a  stimulating  kind  of  converratioa 
that  may  have  its  uses,  leaves  no  one  in  the  dark  as  to  h^  mean- 
ing. There  is  not  a  question  called  by  girls  ^  disagreeable*  and 
^  horrid '  which  she  avoids  out  of  regard  to  the  ideal  purity  of  her 
womanhood ;  not  the  darkest  byway  of  vice  of  which  she  profeasei 
herself  ignorant.  She  discusses  freely  with  men  of  all  agea  the 
various  aspects  and  possibilities  of  causes  dUbres  of  the  details  of 
which  some  women  have  never  heard,  and,  if  they  had,  would  not 
speak  of  even  among  themselves ;  and  boasts  of  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  strongest  works  of  the  most  unbridled  authorii 
Balzac  and  Belot  and  Zola  are  household  words  in  her  mouth ;  aod 
if  she  has  a  fault  to  find  with  Dumas  fils  and  Hector  Malot,  it  is 
that  they  are  a  shade  too  reserved  for  her  taste.  She  thinks  that 
everything  may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  a  sparkling  epigram  or 
a  rattling  anecdote:  and  a  good  picture,  if  outlined  in  piteh, 
is  still  a  good  picture  according  to  her,  and  has  its  merits.  She 
gives  herself  out  as  one  of  those  women  who  have  no  nonsense 
about  them,  and  despises  those  of  her  sisters  who  have  still 
retained  the  faculty  of  blushing  and  the  sense  of  shame  and  the 
forbidden. 

Painted  and  wrinkled,  padded  and  bedizened,  with  her  coarse 
thoughts,  bold  words,  and  leering  eyes,  she  has  in  herself  all  the 
disgust  which  lies  round  a  Bacchante  and  a  Hecate  in  one.  Of 
the  beauty  of  middle  age  she  knows  nothing,  still  less  of  its  honour, 
of  its  dignity,  its  true  nobility.  Her  heart,  what  of  heart  she 
possesses,  is  in  dress,  the  world,  and  admiration ;  but  chiefly  in  the 
amount  of  coarse  flirting  which  she  can  manage  to  glean  for  the 
waning  evening  of  her  life.  Perhaps — most  probably — she  adds  to 
this  a  love  of  eating  and  drinking  which  trenches  on  intemperance ; 
but  this  too  is  of  her  code.  She  is  one  of  those  who,  as  she  says, 
respect  the  senses  and  honour  the  flesh  ;  and  what  are  these  senses 
given  us  for,  she  adds  with  a  laugh,  but  to  be  satisfied  and 
caressed  ?  Such  an  old  maid  as  this  stands  as  a  warning  to  men 
and  women  alike  of  what  and  whom  to  avoid.  A  few  graceless 
youths  perhaps  take  her  up  and  make  fim  of  her ;  but  the  amuse- 
ment is  as  revolting  as  the  object,  and  even  those  who  undertake 
it  turn  from  it  soon  in  loathing. 

Then  there  is  the  typical  old  maid,  the  starch  and  sour  Miss 
Tme^  to  whom,  unlike  her  rollicking  sister  just  spoken  of  with  her 
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lax  morality  and  threadbare  delicacy,  most  things  are  more  or  less 
shocking,  and  the  barriers  of  the  forbidden  are  set  close  against 
all  the  avenues  of  human  life.  This  is  the  woman  to  whom  youth 
is  of  itself  something  to  doubt,  to  vilify,  to  depress ;  to  whom  the 
restiessness  of  childhood  is  naughtiness  now  and  the  prophecy  of 
worse  evil  to  come ;  to  whom  the  vigorous  energies  of  youth  are 
wnmg-doings,  its  follies  vices,  its  mistakes  crimes,  its  ignorance  a 
sin ;  to  whom  the  frank  friendship  of  boy  and  girl  is  a  misde- 
meanour, the  growing  love  of  man  and  maid  a  shame,  the  delights  of 
yomig  pleasure  things  which  no  modest  girl  would  accept,  no 
earefiil  mother  permit ;  this  is  the  woman  who  passes  her  life  in 
spying  behind  her  curtain  and  peeping  over  her  blind  at  all  that 
passes  before  her  window;  who  knows  her  neighbours'  business 
better  than  those  neighbours  know  it  themselves ;  and  who  is  the 
scourge  of  the  society  in  which  she  lives,  for  the  prying  and  sua* 
picion,  the  slander  and  the  gossip  of  which  she  makes  herself  the 
focus.  Loveless  in  her  own  life,  she  denies  the  right  of  others  to 
joys  of  which  she  has  been  deprived,  and  would  reduce  the  whole 
world  of  youth  to  the  same  barren  condition  as  that  wherein  she 
fades  and  withers  and  grows  sourer  as  she  grows  older ;  holding 
beauty  and  admiration,  dress,  amusement,  and  making  love  as 
worse  than  the  seven  deadly  sins  wherever  found.  She  would  like 
to  see  all  the  pretty  girls  whom  she  knows  put  into  disfiguring 
garments  under  the  name  of  ^  neat '  and  ^  modest.'  She  would  keep 
them  as  much  apart  from  young  men  as  if  conventual  discipline 
were  the  only  righteous  rule ;  and  such  marriages  as  she  must 
perforce  allow,  she  would  have  made  on  the  basis  of  reason  only, 
-i— the  youngest  women  paired  off  with  more  than  mature  men, 
and  the  brightest  spirits  with  the  dullest  —  for  ballast.  For 
the  matter  of  age,  indeed,  she  would  allow  of  no  very  young 
marriages  at  all ;  five-and-twenty  being  the  earliest  on  the  woman's 
side,  which,  as  a  rule,  she  would  couple  with  five-and-forty  on  the 
man's,  and  approve  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coldness  and 
the  absence  of  passion  in  both.  For  she  dislikes  the  idea  of  much 
love  even  in  marriage,  and  can  get  no  farther  in  the  way  of  affec- 
tion than  a  tepid  kind  of  friendship  which  she  calls  safe  and  en- 
during. 

As  for  men,  she  would  have  their  lives  regulated  according  to 
the  laws  of  propriety  as  formulated  by  an  old  maid  of  her  type. 
She  considers  smoking  a  vice,  and  card-playing  an  immondity, 
and  would  as  soon  hear  that  her  nephew  had  forged  a  bank-note 
as  that  he  had  betted  in  a  race  or  bred  a  horse  for  the  turf.  The 
\xxrl  indeed  is  the  lowest  depth  to  which  iniquity  can  descend  in 
her  scale  of  vice,  and  she  speaks  of  those  who  are  suspected  6f 
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dabbllDg  in  ^  tips '  and  <  long  odds,'  now  under  her  breath  as  of 
something  shameful  and  not  to  be  mentioned  save  in  whispers, 
now  in  loud  denunciations  as  evidencing  a  state  of  sin  which  should 
be  proclaimed  on  the  house-tops,  as  a  warning  to  others  and  a  seal 
of  excommunication  set  against  the  evil-doer.     A  suspicion  of  free 
thought  in  any  direction  is  as  bad  to  her  as  the  grossest  immo- 
rality— ^proved ;  and  doubts  on  the  literal  exactness  of  the  Seven 
Days,  or  on  the  desirableness  of  the  Athanasian  Greed,  are  trans- 
lated by  her  into  atheism,  clear  and  crude ;  just  as  liberal  politics 
stand  for  communism,  and  communism  itself  for  rapine,  murder,  the 
absence  of  all  law,  and  the  unchecked  exercise  of  individual  fani> 
tality.      With  all  this,  she  has  a  marvellous  curiosity  on  the 
hidden  lives  of  men,  and  thinks  it  in  nowise  unbecoming  to  inquire 
after  them  when  she  can.     She  has  an  idea  that  monstrous  things 
go  on  where  two  or  three  of  the  dangerous  sex  are  gathered  to- 
gether ;  and  she  is  fain  to  know  of  what  complexion  that  monstro- 
sity is,  as  she  <  thinks  it  only  right  that  women  should  know  the 
truth.'     She  is  the  police  of  the  little  world  where  she  has  her 
crabbed  being ;  and  she  spies  after  it  with  even  more  than  pdiee 
mistrust  and  watchfulness.     She  it  is  who  consolidates  a  floating 
surmise  into  a  positive  fact ;  who  *  knows '  where  others  have  only 
^  he^rd  saj  ; '  and  who  makes  it  part  of  her  daily  exercise  to  tell 
what  she  knows  to  all  who  will  listen.     Scandal  is  the  breath  of 
her  nostrils,  the  daily  bread  whereby  she  lives ;  and  you  must  cut 
the  very  hear!,  out  of  her  before  you  can  cure  her  of  this  vice. 
So  she  lives  and  weaves  her  miserable  little  webs  of  mischief  for 
the   entanglement  of  careless   feet,  and  to  catch  unawares   the 
innocent  and  unsuspecting.     Youth,  pleasure,  beauty,  love — the 
happiness  in  these  radiant  gifts  of  women  better  favoured  by  fate 
and  fortune  than  herself,  and  the  freer  lives  of  men  outside  the  safe 
precincts  of  the  drawing-room — these  are  the  lions  in  her  way 
which  she  devotes  herself  to  destroy,  the  windmills  of  iniquity  at 
which  she  tilts  with  the  detennination  to  overthrow.     The  joy  of 
childhood,  thoughtless,  restless,  untiring — the  exultation  of  youth, 
glad  in  its  strength,  undimmed  in  its  radiance,  unchilled  in  its 
hope — the  passions  of  maturity,  firmly  fixed  and  energetically 
pursued — in  a  word,  life  in  any  of  its  outlets  broader  than  the 
narrow  path  of  her  own  checked  existence-thia  is  the  enemy  which 
she  feels  bound  to  subdue  if  she  can ;  and  a  society  in  which  is 
to  be  found  an  old  maid  of  this  pattern,  of  good  social  standing 
and  with  some  amount  of  local  influence,  is  perhaps  the  society  of 
all  others  to  be  most  avoided  by  those  who  are  not  bound  to  it 
already,  while  those  who  are  forced  to  remain  its  members  are  of 
all  people  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
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Besides  these  several  old  maids  already  discussed,  there  are 
others  of  quite  different  types ;  and  of  these,  who  so  beautiful  as 
that  sweet-natured,  generous,  and  loving  woman  of  whom  one  can 
never  understand  how  it  is  that  she  has  remained  unmarried,  so 
womanly,  so  loving*,  so  bom  to  be  happy  and  to  give  happiness  as 
she  is,  and  who  seems  a  kind  of  spiritual  mother  to  all  rather  than 
the  natural  parent  of  a  few  ?  Sharer  of  all  joys,  soother  of  all 
pains,  no  one  can  marry  or  be  ill,  have  a  legacy  or  die  without 
her.  She  is  the  first  person  to  whom  the  young  people  confide  the 
secret  of  their  engagement;  the  first  to  whom  the  distracted 
mother  sends  when  her  child  is  down  with  fever  and  she  wants 
comfort  as  much  as  aid.  Whatever  goes  wrong  in  the  family,  she 
bears  her  share  of  the  trouble  that  ensues.  If  there  are  grave 
anxieties  about  Herbert's  conduct  at  college,  or  Paul's  slender 
prospects  of  passing  his  examination ;  if  Mary  is  delicate  or  Ellen 
wayward,  the  dear  old  maid  of  large  heart,  and  views  as  large  as 
her  love,  is  the  one  to  be  told  and  appealed  to,  the  one  whose 
advice  is  asked  and  from  whom  consolation  is  expected — with 
expectations  never  disappointed.  For  this  is  her  life :  having  no 
life,  properly  so  called,  of  her  own,  she  lives  only  for  others^  with 
sympathies  practically  inexhaustible  and  powers  of  help  unlimited. 
The  rector's  wife  puts  the  management  of  half  the  parish  busi- 
ness into  her  hands ;  and  it  is  the  old  maid  of  the  village  who 
sees  to  the  clothing-club  and  the  penny  savings  bank,  who  is  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  all  the  little  societies  afloat,  and  who 
has  double  days  of  attendance  everywhere  when  others  have  only 
one,  taking  on  herself  the  heavy  end  of  the  stick,  but  never 
seeming  to  think  that  she  does  anything  out  of  the  way  or  in  the 
least  deserving  of  thanks.  Her  fixed  idea  is  that  all  wives  and 
mothers  are  occupied  from  morning  to  night  with  their  homes  and 
children,  while  she  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  is  therefore 
glad  to  be  made  useful.  And  for  the  most  part  her  friends  gratify 
her  desire,  and  in  nowise  stint  the  burdens  which  it  is  for  their 
pleasure  or  advantage  that  she  should  bear  for  them. 

If  she  is  useful  as  a  friend,  as  a  relation  she  is  simply  invalu- 
able. Her  married  sisters  find  in  her  a  servant  and  a  counsellor 
in  one  ;  and  the  children  have  a  second  mother,  oftentimes  wiser 
and  more  helpful  than  their  own.  The  only  difficulty  is  when  she 
has  more  married  sisters  than  one,  and  all  want  her  at  once,  while 
she  is  dragged  different  ways  by  her  affections,  and  has  to  decide 
on  a  single  duty  when  she  wants  to  fulfil  several.  In  which  case 
the  chances  are  that  she  goes  to  the  house  where  she  is  most 
uncomfortable,  but  fancies  herself  most  needed ;  herself  being  the 
^t  consideration  on  the  list,  and  sacrifice  coming  as  a  matter  of 
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coarse  in  her  line  of  action.  To  the  little  ones  auntie  is  a 
perennial  Santa  Glaus,  a  £a.miliar  fairy  godmother^  a  vocal  Mothei 
Bunch  where  is  no  such  word  as  finis,  no  such  page  as  the  last 
Though  but  slenderly  provided  for  by  the  father  s  will,  and  in- 
finitely poorer  than  those  unmarried  sisters  themselves,  she  seems 
to  possess  a  very  Fortunatus's  purse  so  far  as  the  nursery  is  o(MI<* 
cemed ;  and  is  for  ever  endowing  the  little  folks  with  sjdendid 
gifts  that  make  them  happy  as  kings  and  que^is  to  play  with 
and  to  destroy.  There  are  divine  depths  in  her  pocket  whence 
can  always  be  fished  up  luxurious  morsels  of  Lumps  of  Delight 
or  sticky  squares  of  to£fy  by  which  the  worst  woes  of  child- 
hood are  assuaged ;  and  when  young  activities  grow  wearisome, 
and  the  children  have  to  be  kept  quiet  and  amused,  she  gathen 
them  round  her  like  a  modem  Orpheus  and  charms  them  into 
tranquillity  by  her  endless  histories,  ^  all  out  of  her  own  head*'  The 
sacred  half  hour  of  twilight  is  sure  to  be  consecrated  to  her — to  he 
her  own  undisputed ;  and  '  tell  us  a  story,  auntie  I '  comes  fipom 
half  a  dozen  fresh  lips  as  the  younger  climb  on  her  knees  and  the 
elder  hang  about  her  shoulders,  and  all  press  round  her  chair  as 
Italians  crowd  round  an  improvisatore  or  Arabs  squat  round  the 
story-teller  in  the  bazaars,  waiting  in  breathless  anxiety  for  the 
delightful  poem  told  in  prose  that  she  will  spin  out  for  their 
benefit. 

^  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  all  do  without 
auntie  I '  half  sighs  the  mother,  maybe  one  whom  the  cares  of  her 
family  have  rendered  far  too  angular  and  irritable  for  the  weaving 
of  pretty  stories  about  enchanted  rabbits  that  were  by  rights  fine 
yoimg  princes,  or  of  lovely  little  girls  who  lived  with  cross  old  sh^ 
bears  till  they  tamed  them  into  very  fair  representatives  of 
humanity.  Or  maybe  these  same  cares  of  her  family  have  made 
mamma  fat  and  indolent,  only  too  glad  to  let  things  drop  out  of 
her  own  hands  into  the  keeping  of  any  one  who  will  pick  them  up^ 
and  to  drift  for  her  own  part  into  sonmolence  and  ease.  So  that 
^  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  all  do  without  auntie^' 
is  a  just  tribute  to  the  dear  old-maid  sisters  worth,  and  a  confes- 
sion of  her  priceless  value  in  the  household  thoroughly  deserved. 

There  are  few  people  who  would  be  more  missed  out  of  English 
life  than  this  old  maid  of  large-hearted,  generous  nature,  this  self- 
sacrificing  friend,  this  spiritual  mother  of  other  women's  children. 
If  she  makes  no  noise  in  the  world,  she  fills  a  most  important 
place  both  in  the  house  and  society ;  and,  while  others  prate  of 
woman's  work  and  woman's  rights,  is  content  to  do  the  one  and  to 
embody  the  other  without  blare  or  bluster.  She  knows  nothing  of ' 
the  hostility  to  men  and  the  ordinances  of  nature  by  which  some  of 
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her  kind  belie  their  own  womanhood,  and  seek  to  destroy  the 
ohaxm  and  loveliness  of  that  of  others.  By  some  chance,  either  of 
disinclination  for  those  who  offered,  or  of  love  for  one  whom  she 
could  not  marry,  she  has  been  swept  by  the  current  into  the 
shallows  by  the  side,  and  has  no  personal  part  in  the  ^eat  stream 
of  life  flowing  ever  from  time  into  eternity.  But  she  is  neither 
soured  nor  rendered  unhappy  by  her  lot ;  and  she  contrives  to 
crowd  it  with  blessings  beyond  those  which  fall  to  the  share  of 
most.  She  has  the  blessing  of  love  always  with  her,  the  blessing 
of  helpfulness,  the  blessing  of  self-sacrifice.  True  to  the  best 
instincts  and  traditions  of  her  sex,  she  is  in  harmony  with  her  sur- 
roundings, and  knows  nothing  of  that  jarring  discord  by  which 
the  man-hater  sets  her  own  teeth  on  edge,  and  offends  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  all  who  know  her.  To  her  the  quiet  deference  of 
the  weaker  to  the  stronger  seems  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
does  the  woman's  loving  care  for  children,  and  the  help  to  be  given 
by  sister  to  sister  in  the  hour  of  need.  She  has  not  read  the  book  of 
human  nature  as  something  all  awry — ^to  be  put  right  only  by  the 
efforts  of  the  unsexed ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  content  with  things 
as  they  are,  so  far  as  certain  eternal  distinctions  go ;  and  she  does 
not  refuse  to  see  that,  if  some  men  tyrannize,  the  greater  portion  pro- 
tect, and  that  the  rule  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  exceptions. 
Natural,  pure,  and  unsophisticated,  the  love  which  she  has  missed ' 
in  any  special  form  in  her  own  life  she  neither  vilifies  nor  derides, 
neither  deforms  through  envy  nor  pursues  when  the  time  has 
passed;  but  she  translates  it  into  general  benevolence  for  all  who 
need  her  help,  into  spiritual  maternity,  and  a  sisterhood  as  wide  as 
her  world.  She  carries  about  with  her  the  sentiment  of  moral 
worth  and  the  sweetness  of  affection  like  an  aroma ;  and  even  the 
graceless  pay  homage  to  her  purity,  and  the  unloving  confess 
her  charm.  Active  in  her  own  sphere,  she  has  no  imsatisfied 
desires,  no  senseless  cravings  of  unwomanly  ambition.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  comer  of  her  being  anywhere  to  which  that  word 
unwomanly  could  be  applied.  On  the  contraiy,  the  greatest-  beauty 
that  she  possesses  is  just  this  of-  pure  unsullied  womanhood 
throughout ;  so  that^  ^  old  maid '  though  she  be,  her  nature  is  as 
rich  as  any  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  more  complete,  and  her 
days  are  as  useful  as  any  of  those  whose  duties  are  more  defined. 
In  her  own  way  she  is  of  the  salt  by  which  society  is  kept  pure ; 
and  the  world  would  be  unspeakably  impoverished  were  her  kind 
&oe  and  helpful  hands  to  be  taken  from  it. 

Of  another  kind  altogether  is  the  natural  nun,  that  old  maid 
of  Protestant  communities  who,  in  Catholic  countries,  would  have 
found  her  fitting  place  in  a  convent,  where  she  would  have  been 
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happier  in  her  safe  enclosiire  than  is  possible  to  her  now  with 
liberty  and  want  of  protection.    Timid  and  inactive,  needing  diieo- 
tion  and  companionship,  but  afraid  of  men  and  not  at  home  witli 
children,  the  old  maid  of  this  kind  is  by  nature  only  a  daughter, 
a  school-girl,  a  subordinate.     For  all  her  youth  she  has  probably 
been  under  the  control  of  her  mother,  and  has  come  to  her  inde* 
pendence  when  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  and  when  long  use  has  made 
it,  not  independence,  but  loneliness.    She  is  a  mental  cripple  whose 
crutch  is  suddenly  snatched  from  her,  and  her  steps  are  feeble,  un- 
certain, and  tottering.     Fifty  years  of  age  as  she  is,  she  feels  like 
a  girl  of  fifteen ;  and  she  regrets  her  mother  as  much  for  the  monl 
support  which  she  gave  her,  as  for  the  love  that  was  her  sole  posses- 
sion and  her  only  pleasure.     She  knows  nothing  of  business ;  and 
there  is  always  something  to  be  done  in  that  way,  wherein  she  is 
as  helpless  as  a  child,  and  the  prey  of  any  who  choose  to  fasten 
themselves  on  her.     Her  servants  rule  her ;  and  the  man  about 
the  house,  whatever  he  may  be — butler,  gardener,  or  only  handy- 
man on  general  jobs — is  a  tyrant  whose  yoke  she  sometimes  finds  it 
heavy  to  bear.     Everything  frightens  her ;  from  the  long  londy 
evenings,  to  the  solitary  walks  and  drives — from  the  lawyer's  letters 
which  she  has  to  answer,  to  the  banker's  account,  while  she  lives  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  dread  lest  it  should  be  overdrawn*     But  if  yon 
were  to  ask  her  to  take  a  companion  to  live  with  her,  or  to  make 
Mr.  So-and-so  her  friend  and  adviser,  she  would  be  more  frightened 
still,  and  would  declare  that  the  last  state  would  be  worse  than  the 
first.     All  the  horrible  stories  that  she  has  ever  read  of  treacherous 
companions  putting  stealthy  pinches  of  poison  into  the  padrona's 
tea  for  the  chance  of  what  they  can  filch  in  the  confusion  of  her 
death — of  base  men-friends  worming  themselves  into  a  poor  lone 
woman's  confidence,  then  cajoling  her  to  sign  papers  beyond  her 
few  poor  wits  to  understand,  but  which  when  signed  give  away  her 
fortune  and  leave  her  destitute  on  the  world — all  come  back  on  her 
frightened,  self-tormenting  memory ;   and,  dreadful  as  her  lone- 
liness is,  she  feels  that  it  is  better  than  the  unknown  dangers  to  be 
rim  by  the  admission  of  strangers  into  the  sacred  penetralia,  when 
she  would  be  even  more  helpless  than  she  is  now. 

This  is  the  old  maid  who,  as  time  goes  on,  becomes  more  and 
more  eccentric,  more  and  more  shut  up  from  the  world  and  devoted 
to  cats  and  worsted-work.  Her  dress  is  a  study  of  oddity  and  ug- 
liness ;  and  she  never  changes  from  the  fashions  that  were  in  vogue 
when  her  mother  died.  Indeed,  according  to  the  law  of  getting  used 
to  a  thing  in  the  way  of  eyesight,  she  imperceptibly  exaggerates 
them,  so  that  the  fashion  even  of  her  own  day  would  have  disowned 
her,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  none  other  would  adopt  her*    As  her 
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38  exaggerates  in  form  and  colour,  so  do  her  manners  and  her 
ITS.  Secluded  from  the  world,  reading  little  and  hearing  less, 
fossilizes  in  her  place,  and  in  a  few  years  becomes  a  living  ana- 
onism,  a  ladylike  kind  of  Eip  Van  Winkle,  for  whom  time  has 
it  and  changes  have  not  been,  and  over  whose  mind  progress 

not  traced  the  lightest  furrow.  Too  gentle  to  be  anything  but 
table,  never  mixing  herself  up  with  scandals  or  disputes,  taking 
part  in  the  life  of  the  place  anyhow,  for  good  or  evil  alike, 

is  yet  practically  friendless ;  and  when  people  speak  of  her  it 
Bther  with  contempt  than  with  the  pity  which  she  merits.  But 
I  world  is,  as  a  rule,  without  pity  for  those  who  do  not  please 

and  an  eccentric  old  maid,  devoted  to  cats  and  worsted-work, 
rh  queer  manners  and  an  odd  style  of  dress,  who  makes  no  con- 
snces,  asks  no  advice,  knits  up  no  intimacies,  but  just  lives  as  a 
a  unprofessed — wanting  the  ^director — oflFers  no  points  for  the 
agination  to  seize  on  and  sympathize  with,  though  much  that  can 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed.    If  it  is  impossible  to  credit  her  with 
ive  ill-doing  or  faults  of  any  gravity,  she  is  deluged  with  absur- 
ies ;  and  the  society,  which  in  fact  knows  nothing  about  her  at 
,  makes  her  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  every  kind  of  monkeyfied 
scdote  and  half  insane  adventure.     If  she  keeps  two  cats,  she 
9  the  reputation  of  keeping  twenty ;  if  she  likes  to  work  in  her 
rden  among  the  flowers,  some  one  is  found  to  swear  that  be  has 
m  her  digging  up  potatoes ;  if  she  goes  out  rather  later  in  the 
y  than  is  the  custom  of  the  place  where  she  lives,  they  say  that 
s  takes  her  walks  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  if,  as  is  very  likely, 
d  confounded  Sedan  with  Solferino,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  knows 
thing  of  either,  they  laugh  it  out  over  the  next  dinner-table, 
'W  Miss  Batseyes  thought  the  last  Napoleon  to  be  the  first  some- 
»w  escaped  from  Elba  for  the  second  time,  and  how  she  muddled 
)  the  Franco-German  war  with  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  battle 

Prague,  with  vague  surmises  as  to  Hohenlinden  and  Austerlitz. 
ad  all  the  time  poor  innocent,  timid,  woolly-brained  and  inoflFen- 
re  Miss  Batseyes  sits  by  her  own  fireside  asking  nothing  of  men 
id  gods  but  to  be  let  alone  and  not  disturbed  by  unwelcome  visi- 
rs,  who  bewilder  her  when  they  are  there,  and  leave  her  upset  and 
istrung  when  they  go  away. 

Of  the  same  type,  with  a  difference,  is  the  sweet  and  saintly  old 
aid,  to  whose  life  love  has  always  been  a  stranger,  and  who  never, 
ren  in  her  youngest  days,  thought  of  marriage  with  anything  but 
>rror,  of  motherhood  with  anything  but  dread.  She  too  is  of 
le  tribe  of  natural  nuns  for  whom  Protestantism  has  no  place,  and 
hose  natural  home  is  the  convent.  This  again  is  of  a  kind  that 
388  not  change  with  the  years.     She  has  always  been  the  8ame« 
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When  young  she  moved  through  the  world  in  a  stately  statuesque 
kind  of  way,  making  the  despair  of  all  the  men  who  loved  her— 
perhaps  the  more  because  she  was  unattainable ;  and  now  when 
old  she  is  the  same,  with  just  the  diflFerence  between  the  lily  when 
it  stands  up  in  its  first  young  bloom,  and  the  lily  when  it  is  droop- 
ing to  its  fall — between  wax,  fresh,  bloomy,  rosy,  and  wax,  faded, 
yellow,  and  with  all  the  bloom  rubbed  oflF.  But  whether  young  or 
old,  she  is  always  of  the  same  spiritual  type  ;  virginal,  untroubled 
by  dreams,  untouched  by  the  senses  in  any  direction,  with  a  few, 
very  few  affections,  and  these  with  a  strange  want  of  personality 
in  their  character, — quite  as  satisfying  if  the  objects  thereof  are 
separated  from  her  for  years  as  if  they  are  next  door ;  a  woman 
whom  the  love  of  man  never  warmed,  the  caress  of  a  child  never 
thrilled ;  the  modem  vestal,  the  Protestant  nun ;  in  the  world  but 
not  of  it ;  passionless  and  pure ; — ^but  a  statue,  not  a  woman. 

Round  these  five  original  tjrpes  of  the  manly  old  maid,  the 
coquettish,  the  spiteful,  the  maternal,  and  the  virginal,  may  be 
gathered  the  many  varieties  to  be  found  in  society.  Sometimes 
borrowing  from  either  side,  we  come  upon  strangely  composite 
characters;  but  a  little  study  will  classify  them  fairly  enough; 
and  we  must  always  give  weight  to  social  position  and  the  tradi- 
tions which  accompany  it.  For  instance,  the  naturally  maternal 
woman  of  a  certain  position  is  scarcely  able  to  fulfil  her  instincts 
so  actively,  so  completely,  as  if  she  belonged  to  a  lower  sphere 
where  hands  are  wanted  because  help  is  costly.  Eich  and  well- 
l)orn,  we  should  see  her  more  as  the  sweet  sympathizer  than  the 
active  helper,  the  recipient  of  confidence  rather  than  the  bearer 
of  burdens.  But  the  core  of  the  nature  would  be  the  same;  the 
manifestations  only  differing  by  reason  of  circumstance.  And  in 
like  manner,  the  naturally  manly  woman,  if  of  high  degree,  would 
be  kept  by  the  traditions  of  her  order  from  the  extremes  into  which 
one  of  lower  place  might  allow  herself  to  run.  Instead  of  shooting 
and  the  like,  she  would  perhaps  administer  her  estate  with  as  much 
capacity  for  business  as  a  man,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any 
agent  superior  to  a  bailiff;  and,  in  place  of  declaiming  against  the 
disabilities  of  women  on  a  platform,  content  herself  with  after-dinner 
speeches  to  her  tenantry  full  of  sound  good  sense  and  the  absence 
of  gush.  Nevertheless  the  thing  would  be  the  same,  and  lovely  or 
unlovely  by  its  internal  worth  rather  than  by  its  external  action. 
In  any  case  however,  we  have  such  beautiful  types  of  old  maids 
as  make  us  forgive  the  disagreeable  and  unwomanly  ;  and  when  we 
have  two  things  to  \ooVl  ^t,  \a  \\i  TicA>  l\i^  wisest  plan  to  shut  our 
ejes  to  the  unpleasing,  and  x.o  ^^^  q^i  ^^Itv^  ^'^^^  ^^i\xs^^1 
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Havb  I  not  dreamed  of  you  all  night  long, 

Love,  my  love  ? 
Shall  I  not  tell  my  dream  in  a  song, 

Oh  my  love  ? 

Have  I  not  worshipped  you  six  long  years. 

Queen,  my  queen  ? 
Have  I  not  given  you  bounteous  tears, 

Oh  my  queen  ? 

Have  I  not  said  when  the  spring  was  here — 

*  Sweet,  my  sweet, 

More  than  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  year. 
Oh  my  sweet '  ? 

Have  I  not  said  in  the  dawning  gray, 

*  Heart,  my  heart, 

I  shall  see  my  lady  ere  close  of  day. 
Oh  my  heart '  ? 

Have  I  not  said  in  the  silent  night, 

*  Dove,  my  dove. 

So  soft  of  voice  and  rapid  of  flight. 
Oh  my  dove '  ? 

Have  I  not  said  in  the  summer  hours^ 

'  Bose,  my  rose. 

Greatly  exalted  above  all  flowers, 

Oh  my  rose '  ? 

Have  I  not  said  in  my  great  despair, 

*  Soul,  my  soul,  •• 
Love  is  a  grievous  burden  to  beai, 

Oh  my  soul '  ? 
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Have  I  not  turned  to  the  sea  and  said, 

'  Life,  my  life. 
If  she  be  nob  mine,  be  thou  my  bed. 
Oh  my  life '  ? 

Have  I  not  dreamed  of  your  eyes  and  cried, 

*  Light,  my  light. 
Lead  me  where  love  may  be  satisfied. 
Oh  my  light '  ? 

Have  I  not  trodden  a  weary  road, 

Saint,  my  saint  ? 
And  where  at  last  shall  be  my  abode. 

Oh  my  saint  ? 

Sometimes  I  say  in  an  hour  supreme, 

'  Bride,  my  bride, 
I  shall  hold  you  fast  and  not  in  a  dream^ 
Oh  my  bride  ! ' 
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BY    STEPHEN    J.    MAC    KENNA. 

Chapter  IV. 

CATIABB  Ain)  C0KFE88IO2f. 

*  Twelve  o'clock,  sir — it's  twelve,  Captain  Murdell — twelve  o'clock, 
sir ! '  fell  on  my  ear  the  morning  after  the  horrid  orgy  recorded 
above,  and  I  awoke  with  a  parched  mouth  and  a  splitting  brain 
to  find  my  servant  Jackson  by  my  bedside,  with  a  welcome  cup 
of  tea  that  I  clutched  and  drained  ere  I  could  speak  a  word. 
With  a  great  effort  I  rose  and  plunged  into  my  bath,  splashing 
about  and  pouring  the  ice-cold  water  on  my  burning  head  until 
some  temporary  relief  was  obtained,  and  I  was  enabled  to  complete 
my  toilet. 

Breakfast !  Ugh !  the  very  thought  almost  made  me  sick ;  so, 
quite  unable  to  endure  the  loathing  for  food,  the  sense  of  loss  of 
self-respect,  the  utter  languor  and  disgust  the  debauch  had  entailed, 
I  hurried  out  of  my  lodgings  to  seek  in  the  pleasant  shades  of  the 
Park  some  relief  from  my  misery  and  some  alleviation  of  the  dread- 
ful confusion  of  thought  which  was  reigning  supreme  in  my  whirl- 
ing brain. 

The  occurrences  of  the  last  night  up  to  the  time  the  punch  was 
introduced  were  clear  enough,  but  from  that  event  out,  memory 
was  almost  a  chaos.  Presently  the  refreshing  south-western  breeze 
brought  me  round  a  little ;  and,  as  I  became  more  myself  and 
gradually  recovered  my  mental  calmness,  thoughts  took  a  more 
tangible  shape,  and  I  was  able  to  view  my  conduct  during  the 
card  party  and  put  together  in  something  like  order  the  recollec- 
tions mistily  floating  through  my  mind.  What  did  I  say  and  do  ? 
Did  I,  or  did  any  one,  mention  Miss  Kenton's  name  or  her  brother's  ? 
Cou?d  I  have  been  so  mad  as  to  introduce  the  topic  ?  Young 
Tysdall  had  been  in  a  fearful  temper — that  I  remembered  well ;  and 
his  face  glowering  with  passion,  the  eyes  standing  out  of  his  liead 
with  scarce  suppressed  rage,  seemed  even  now  glaring  at  me.  Had 
I  hinted  at  his  approaching  marriage,  or  even  made  fun  of  it  ?  I 
knew  that  men,  when  excited  by  wine,  will  do  and  say  things  the 
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exact  contrary  of  what  they  wish  and  think  when  they  are  sober,  and 
I  shuddered  lest  I  should  have  so  committed  myself  as  to  seriously 
injure  the  futiure  prospects  of  Louise  Kenton.  This  uncertainty  be- 
came at  length  so  intolerable  that  I  determined  to  set  it  at  rest  by 
going  at  once  to  Danvers's  lodgings,  and  satisfying  myself  that  my 
horrid  suspicions  were  either  true  or  perfectly  unfoimded* 

*  Captain  Danvers,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  walk  up  ? '  and, 
ascending  the  stairs  with  a  trembling  heart,  I  was  ushered  into  his 
dressing-room. 

*  Ha,  Murdell,  my  boy !  Come  to  look  after  your  coin,  eh  ? 
Well  I  hardly  expected  you  so  early  after  last  night's  work ; '  and 
Danvers  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  as  he  half  smiled  while 
looking  me  through  and  through,  as  though  to  fathom  my  every 
thought. 

I  felt  mysdf  blushing  all  over  like  a  school-girl,  as  I  muttered 
something  about  apologising  for  my  conduct  last  night :  ^  but— 
but  really ' 

'  But  really,  like  all  of  us,  you  were  a  little  overcome  by  that 
Soman-Punch:  hang  that  fellow  Bender,  he  made  it  as  strong 
as  old  Nick.  'Jove  though,  you  look  as  fresh  as  paint  after  it  all, 
and  you  certainly  were  "cut." ' 

^  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed ;  and  made  such  a  fool  of  myself 
that  I  fear  I  did  or  said  something  to  annoy  TysdalL' 

*  Ah !  then  I  suppose  you  don't  well  remember  what  occiured  ? ' 
he  eagerly  questioned. 

'  No,  I  do  not; 

Danvers  looked  greatly  relieved,  and  laughingly  asked  if  I 
knew  what  I  had  won  or  lost  ? 

'No;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  so  horribly  nervous  this 
morning,  that  I  did  not  think  of  it,  but — '  and  I  looked  in  my 
purse — '  I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  about  ten  pounds  or  so.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it !  The  "  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft" 
took  better  care  of  you  than  that.  Look,  here's  your  money ;  I 
took  it  from  you  last  night,  lest  you  might  get  into  trouble ; '  and 
he  handed  me  a  paper  rouleau  of  twenty-five  sovereigns. 

'  There,  don't  say  I  haven't  acted  like  a  father  to  you ;  that^s 
your  share  of  the  plimder.' 

*  Ha !  I  had  no  idea  I  won  anything  at  all.     Who  lost  ? ' 

*  Who  lost  ?  Why,  who  always  loses,  and  will  always  lose,  if  he 
plays  so  recklessly,  but  Tysdall  ? ' 

*  How  much  ?     Was  he  heavily  hit  ?  ' 

Danvers  slowly  and  warily,  and  watching  me  closely,  answered: 

*  Yes ;   I   think   from  what  Mockridge  said,  Tysdall  must  have 

dropped — let  me  see,  fifty  axvd  t\i\t\.^  xasi*.^^  ^\^\73^^\5Ld  forty— he 
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must  have  lost  between   one  hundred   and    one  hundred    and 

fifty.' 

*  Between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  ! '  I  echoed  the 
words  with  astonishment,  for  their  sound  seemed  strangely  familiar 
to  me,  and  a  dim  recollection  of  having  heard  them  whispered 
across  the  table  the  previous  night  seemed  to  dawn  across  my 
mind.  I  suppose  I  must  have  shown  some  such  thought  in  my 
face,  for  Danvers  eyed  me  keenly  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  began 
to  chatter  away  as  though  he  wished  to  drive  my  thoughts  from 
the  subject. 

*  Yes  that  was  about  the  figure '  (Hhe  figure ! '  I  seemed  also  to 
dreamily  remember  this  expression) ;  '  he  would  play  on  and  on, 
wildly  andmadly,andyou,Master  Murdell,didyour  best  to  encourage 
him.  That  fellow  Mockridge  must  have  landed  it  all,  for  I  lost 
exactly  what  you  won.  But  there,'  he  continued,  as  he  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  an  intricate  cravat  knot,  *  there,  I  am  done, 
equipped  for  conquest,  and  fairer  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
Now  what  do  you  say  to  breakfast  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  I  can't  touch  anything ;  that  horrid  stuff  is  boiling  in  my 
head  still ;  I  could  not  eat  if  I  was  to  be  paid  for  it.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense,  man !  come  down  and  try ;  I'll  have  a  caviare 
toast  made — eh,  won't  that  tempt  you  ?  Well  stay,  I'll  manufacture 
a  "  doctor,"  and  if  that  don't  set  you  up,  I'll  eat  my  head.  Just 
touch  the  bell,  will  you  ?  '  and  the  captain  went  on  to  titivate  his 
front  hair  while  he^whistled  '  Batti,  Batti,'  from  the  last  night's 
opera. 

'  Tenpenny,  the  materials  for  a  "  doctor ; "  look  sharp  now.' 
'  Yes,  sir,'  and  the  cunning-looking,  lathy  lad  who  had  answered 
the  bell  disappeared  on  his  errand. 

*  Curious  name,  Tenpenny,  isn't  it  ?  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  was 
holding  my  horse  one  day  for  ten  minutes,  and  on  my  tendering 
him  sixpence  he  positively  refused  to  take  it,  saying  *'  his  charge  " 
was  always  a  penny  a  minute.  I  thought  it  a  pity  such  talent 
should  be  wasted  in  the  streets,  and  took  him  into  my  service. 
Sharp  lad,  and  no  mistake.' 

*  Ah,  that's  all  right  I '  he  continued,  as  the  lad  entered  with  a 
tray.  *  Now  get  breakfast,  Tenpenny — caviare  toast,  strong  tea, 
and  that  cold  pdtS.^ 

'  Right,  sir,'  and  Tenpenny  vanished. 

*  Now  for  the  "  doctor."  Six  drops  of  this  tonic  "  pick-me-up  " — 
and  Danvers  went  on  with  the  concoction,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word — '  half  a  glass  of  pale  brandy  ;  now  stir  those  well  together, 
Murdell,  while  I  neatly  break  this  egg — that's  it — now  reach  me 
one  of  those  forks  ' —  and  he  stirred  and '  -w^xiij^edL^  >i)cv^  VcL'gt^j^'e^Hc'^. 
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until  they  frothed  up  in  the  large  tumbler — *  there,  swallow  that, 
Day  boy,  and  see  if  you  aren't  better.' 

I  certainly  did  feel  much  better  after  the  rathernauseous  draught, 
and  was  able  to  join  with  some  show  of  appetite  in  a  very  neatly 
served  breakfast ;  but  I  think  the  mental  relief  I  experienced,  now 
that  I  felt  tolerably  certain  I  had  not  offended  Tysdall,  had  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  my  performance  as  had  the  *  doctor.' 

Danvers  chatted  away  incessantly,  appearing,  from  the  tone  of 
his  conversation,  to  begin  to  regard  me  as  likely  to  act  the  part  of 

*  pigeon,'  as  well  as  young  Tysdall.  He  disparaged  the  latter's  style 
of  play,  praised  mine,  wished  he  could  play  half  as  well,  and  abused 
Mockridge  as  a  gambler  who  was  making  a  fortune  out  of  us  alL 

*  I  am  such  a  fool,  you  see,'  he  went  on.  *  If  I  stuck  to  the  horses 
I  should  do  pretty  well ;  but  when  I  get  with  a  lot  of  wild  felloe 
like  you  I  can't  resist  cards,  and  at  them  I  am  always  deuced  un- 
lucky. But,  by  Jove !  Tysdall  is  howling  for  his  revenge,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  look  for  mine  also — but  Fd  sooner  waste  my  money 
at  Newmaiket.' 

*  Ah  !  by  the  way,  how  do  you  stand  for  the  "  First  Spring"  ?' 

*  First  rate — I  think  we  shall  pull  off  a  "  pot." ' 
'  We !  who  is  your  partner  ?     Mockridge  ? ' 

He  cast  a  sharp  searching  glance  in  my  eyes  before  he  an- 
swered : 

'  No ;  Tysdall.     Did  he  not  tell  you  ? ' 

'  Of  course,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  did.  Well,  thank  goodness  I 
never  had  a  taste  for  racing.' 

'  Oh !  it's  the  pleasantest  vice  I  know  of,  and  a  tolerably  inno- 
cent one.  Why  don't  you  join  us  on  the  twenty-second  ?  We  shall 
have  a  jolly  party,  and  half-a-crown  to  the  guard  will  get  us  a 
compartment  to  ourselves,  and  you  can  give  Tysdall  and  myself 
our  revenge  in  the  train.     Eh  ?  ' 

*  I  should  like  it  amazingly,'  was  my  answer  ;  *  but  you  fellows 
are  too  fast  for  me ;  I  feel  like  a  baby  amongst  you  clever  men  whose 
brains  are  sharpened  by  constant  exposiu*e  to  the  keen  air  of  town.' 

'  Ah,  funny  dog  I  But,  setting  chaff  aside,  willjyou  come  ?  It 
will  be  awfully  jolly,  and  I'm  sure  Tysdall  will  be  glad.' 

'  Well,  I'll  think  about  it,  and  let  you  know.  Now  I  must  be 
off,  and  really  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  care  of  me  last 
night  and  kindness  this  morning.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  1 — all  in  the  way  of  trade.  That  "  doctor,^  you 
see,  has  set  you  up.' 

'Thanks,  it  has  really — but  the  knowledge  that  I  did  not 
quarrel  with  Tysdall  (how  I  got  that  stupid  idea  in  my  head  I 
can't  conceive)  has  done  me  more.' 
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*  Pooh !  he  was  drunk,  and  in  a  rage  with  his  bad  luck — I  am  sorry 
for  him ;  he  really  ought  not  to  go  on  that  way — no  fortune  could 
stand  it ;  but  he  won't  take  my  advice.     Shall  you  see  him  to-day  ? ' 

*  No,  I  have  some  business  ;  besides,  I  am  ashamed  to  face  any 
one  after  last  night.  I'll  let  you  know  if  I  can  join  you  at  New- 
market— and  now  good-bye.' 

*  Ta,  ta ;  come  if  you  can,  and,'  he  laughingly  added  as  he 
ushered  me  out, '  beware  of  Roman-Punch  a  la  Bender.* 

Chapter  V. 

DARKNESS  BRINeS  LieHT. 

A  GLORIOUS  morning  found  us  four '  reprobates,'  as  no  doubt  the 
more  moral  portion  of  society  would  call  us,  in  a  comfortable  first- 
class  railway  carriage,  whirling  away  at  a  most  exhilarating  pace 
down  to  Newmarket  Spring  Meeting. 

Tysdall  liad  got  over  his  recent  heavy  losses,  and  was  as  cheer- 
ful as  (what  he  considered)  a  first-rate  book  on  the  approaching 
races  could  make  him,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits,  chatting  and  laughing  and  chaffing  as  if  losing 
was  an  utter  impossibility.  For  myself,  I  had  recovered  my  wonted 
equanimity,  being,  indeed,  rather  sanguine  than  otherwise  that  I 
was  on  the  right  track,  and  that  my  object  would  before  long  be 
attained.  Danvers  was  boisterous ;  even  the  sullen  Mockridge 
came  out  in  quite  a  refreshing  style,  seeming  to  be  as  cheerful  and 
lively  as  his  grovelling  nature  would  allow. 

A  brilliant  meeting  commenced,  and  the  first  race  sent  my  com- 
panions' spirits  up  to  the  highest  mark ;  but  after  the  second  event 
things  took  a  sudden  turn,  and  I  soon  foimd  out  that  the  wonder- 
ful winning  book  that  Tysdall  had  made  in  part  conjunction  with 
Danvers  was  unfortunately  based — as  such  things  are  apt  to  be — on 
erroneous  calculations ;  and  as  event  after  event  was  run  oflF,  their 
discomfiture  became  complete,  until  it  was  announced  that  the 
whole  compilation  was  a  failure,  and  they  stood  to  lose,  or  rather 
had  lost,  six  hundred  pounds,  Tysdall's  share  being  four  to  Danvers's 
two  hundred  pounds.  As  Tysdall  spoke  to  me  of  this  result  while 
waiting  for  oiy:  train,  I  confess  I  was  seriously  alarmed.  Again  all 
my  share  in  the  matter  rose  bitterly  before  my  mind,  until  I  was 
quite  confounded  at  my  madness  in  thus  encouraging  the  too  wil- 
ling young  fellow  in  courses  that  must  end  in  his  juin  if  not  speedily 
checked. 

Good  heavens !  what  had  I  done,  what  was  I  doing,  in  thus  for 
a  mere  idea — now  it  seemed  no  more — leading,  nay,  almost  driving, 
my  friend  and  Louise  Kenton's  lover  into  a  very  vortex  of  gambling  ? 
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And  for  what  ?  The  mere  chance  of  detecting  a  scoundrel  cheating. 
I  was  in  agonies  of  mental  anguish  and  remorse,  and  as  the  train 
dashed  townwards  it  probably  bore  no  other  man  so  utterly  cast 
down  and  disgusted  with  himself.  A  sullen  gloom  settled  over  the 
whole  party,  not  in  the  least  lightened  by  the  production  of  cham- 
pagne provided  by  Danvers  or  the  subsequent  pool  of  ^cat^  on  the 
same  plan  as  we  had  previously  played.  As  before,  I  won  a  little, 
and  as  usual  Tysdall  lost,  but  not  very  heavily,  while  I  noticed 
that  always  after  passing  through  the  gloom  of  a  tunnel  the  cards 
were  invariably  most  favourable  to  either  Danvers  or  Mockridge, 
or  both.  I  was  very  cool — my  dreary  thoughts  at  least  did  me 
that  service — and  I  scrutinised  the  cards  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  some  mark,  some  slight  shade  of  diflFerence ; 
anything  that  could  account  for  the  knowledge  (I  felt  it  must  be 
so)  these  men  had  of  their  relative  values.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
shown  something  of  restlessness  or  suspicion  in  my  manner,  as, 
shortly  before  arriving  in  London,  Mockridge — who,  by  the  way, 
seemed  slightly  tipsy — proposed  to  leave  off  on  the  plea  of  fatigue. 

An  attack  of  my  old  enemy,  liver  complaint,  confined  me  to  my 
lodgings  for  some  time,  but  I  heard  from  Tysdall,  who  occasionally 
visited  me,  that  he  still  continued  his  ScartS  parties,  always  with 
the  same  result,  Danvers  and  he  losing,  while  Mockridge  won,  until 
I  felt  quite  miserable,  and  feared  that  a  prophecy  of  Stanley 
Kenton's  would  probably  come  true,  and  the  young  fellow  be  con- 
firmed in  these  bad  habits.  After  a  long  and  thorough  discussion 
one  evening  with  Kenton,  we  determined  to  give  my  plan  one 
further  tridi  (with  a  novel  feature  that  will  later  appear),  and  then, 
if  unsuccessful,  throw  up  the  matter  in  despair.  The  '  Chester  Cup' 
day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  final  effort,  and  as  it  rapidly  approached 
I  tried  my  utmost  to  put  all  discouraging  thoughts  away  from  me, 
and  to  convince  myself  that  we  should  hunt  these  scoundrels  down 
and  catch  them  in  their  own  net.  I  had  gently  sounded  Tysdall 
two  or  three  times  concerning  his  opinion  of  the  play ;  but  he  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  suspect  such  a  fascinating  man  as 
Danvers,  and  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  that  his  *  ill-luck '  was  the 
cause  of  all  his  losses. 

A  bright  May-day  found  us  in  the  quaint  old  feudal  city,  mere 
ciphers  amongst  the  thousands  of  very  good  and  bad  *  hats' 
assembled  to  see  the  celebrated  race  for  Hhe  Cup.'  The  event 
was  closely  contested,  and  the  excitement  tremendous,  as  the 
horses  approached  the  goal  in  a  rainbow  cloud  of  varied  colours. 
Only  a  few  strides  from  the  winning-post  it  seemed  that  there 
must  be  a  *dead  heat,'  the  crowd  being  actually  hushed  into 
silence    with  intense  excitement;   then  a  long  lean  bay  neck. 
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flecked  with  drifts  of  foam  and  surmounted  by  distended  eye- 
balls glaring  as  in  a  death  agony,  shot  with  a  supreme  effort  to 
{fce  front,  while  a  maddening  yell  from  the  assembled  thousands 
proclaimed  that  a  comparative  '  outsider '  was  the  victor.  Tysdall 
had  won,  and,  as  he  turned  and  gripped  my  hand,  he  paled  as 
though  about  to  faint,  while  he  gasped  out : 

'  Thank  God  1  I  thought  I  must  lose ;  I'll  never  bet  again.' 
Danvers  came  up  with  joy  beaming  in  every  line  of  his  hand- 
some face  to  offer  his  congratulations ;  but,  as  he  turned  away  to 
answer  some  remark  of  Mockridge's,  the  whole  expression  changed 
and  faded  into  a  black,  baffled,  devilish  look,  revealing  to  me 
alone  the  hideous  serpent-natiure  of  the  man  who  could  thus  in 
two  consecutive  moments  so  alter  his  countenance  that  no  human 
being  could  tell  which  was  its  normal  appearance.  Mockridge 
was  sullen  and  brutal,  while  Tysdall  gradually  became  uproarious 
in  his  gladness,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  deep  draughts  of 
the  strongest  drinks, — insisting  on  standing  a  champagne  lunch ;  at 
which  I  suggested  that  we  should  all  retiLrn  to  town  by  an  early 
tvain,  and  thus  avoid  the  mob.  Soon  after,  I  left  the  hotel  to  use 
Bay  influence  with  the  station-master — an  old  Indian  aahreur 
friend  who  had  turned  his  sword  into  a  railway  key — in  procuring 
an  empty  compartment  for  our  party,  and  making  other  arrange- 
ments for  our  journey,  and  was  able  to  retiurn  with  the  welcome 
news  that  we  could  be  accommodated  and  suffer  no  intrusion  save 
from  the  unnoticeable  presence  of  an  invalid  and  his  attendant, 
who  dreaded  getting  into  a  carriage  crowded  with  *  roughs.'  I 
frnrnd  Tysdall  had  (as  indeed,  I  quite  expected)  been  again  ¥ralking 
veiy  freely  into  both  wine  and  brandy,  and,  without  being  tipsy, 
was  in  that  happy  drowsy  state — the  natural  and  immediate  reac- 
•  tion  from  great  excitement  drowned  in  potent  liquors — when  a 
man  will  do  anything  that  is  suggested  by  a  friend. 

The  train,  I  told  them,  was  not  to  start  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  so  Danvers  and  Mockridge,  hoping  Tysdall  would  be  better 
in  time  for  oiu:  start,  made  some  excuse  about  seeing  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  went  off,  promising  to  meet  us  on  the  platform.  Now 
was  the  critical  time.  Tysdall  was  lying  on  the  sofa  smoking  a 
cigar.  I  let  down  the  blinds  to  keep  out  the  glaring  western  sun, 
poured  out  a  glass  of  neat  brandy  for  myself  and  a  much  larger 
one  for  my  friend,  took  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and  began 
to  prose  to  him  as  slowly  and  sententiously  as  I  could  about  the 
evils  of  gambling  whether  on  the  turf  or  at  cards,  and  the  inevit- 
able loss  both  of  property  and  character  that  must  follow  such  a 
course.  He  smoked  and  sipped,  and  sipped  and  smoked  for  awhile ; 
then  he  got  weary  of  my  dull  low  voice,  promised  quietly  a  full 
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and  total  amendment — he  had  really  meant  what  he  said  on  the 
race  course  about  never  betting  again — and  finally  went  o£f^fast 
asleep. 

*  Well,  is  young  Bacchus  revived  yet  ? '  asked  Danvers,  a 
moment  or  so  before  the  train  was  to  start. 

^  Oh,  as  right  as  the  mail ! '  I  answered.  ^  He  will  be  here 
in  a  second.* 

^  Now  gents,  take  your  seats  for  London!  take  your  seats!' 
shouted  the  porters  all  along  the  train. 

*  Where  the  deuce  can  he  be,  Murdell  ? '  impetuously  asked 
Mockridge,  as  we  got  into  our  compartment,  in  the  far  comer  of 
which  were  already  seated  the  two  the  station-master  had  forced 
on  us. 

I  got  possession  of  the  window  and  looked  eagerly  up  and 
down  the  platform. 

'  By  Jove,  heUl  be  late ! '  I  cried,  as  the  engine  gave  a  loud 
warning  whistle  and  a  slight  jerk  told  that  we  were  starting. 

'  Gdnfound  it,  it's  too  bad  of  him  ! '  broke  out  Danvers,  show- 
ing more  of  the  open  devil  than  I  had  known  him  ever  do  before. 

^  Here  you  are,  jump  in,  sir ! '  and  the  station-master  thrust 
into  the  carriage,  now  moving  rapidly  along  the  platform,  a  young 
man — but  it  was  not  Tysdall.  Mockridge  swore  aloud,  while 
Danvers  contented  himself  with  eagerly  scanning  the  new  comer. 
He  was  a  snob,  a  wretched  city  snob,  dressed  in  the  most  out- 
rageously loud  style,  smoking  a  vile  cigar,  flushed  in  the  face, 
and  apparently  considerably  disguised  in  drink. 

'  Hullo!'  remarked  this  unpleasant  intruder,  as  he  half  tumbled 
on  to  the  seat  between  Danvers  and  Mockridge :  '  hullo,  a  swells' 
carriage,  by  Jove !  Well,  it  don't  matter — Company's  servant  put 
me  in — and  if  he  didn't  I've  lots  to  pay  the  odd  dollars ;  thanks  to 
old  "  Tearaway  "  pulling  through,  and  here's  luck  to  him ! '  and 
the  misguided  clerk  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  travelling  flask  of 
brandy,  and  with  it  a  bundle  of  notes  and  some  loose  sovereigns 
that  rolled  about  the  floor  in  all  directions.  He  grabbed  them 
up  eagerly,  but  not  before  we  could  all  see  that  the  notes  were 
heavy  ones  and  of  the  true  Bank  of  England  brand. 

'  Have  a  suck,  sir  ? '  he  asked,  offering  the  flask  to  Danvers, 
when  he  had  collected  his  money  and  refreshed  himself  with  a 
strong  nip  of  the  brandy. 

Danvers  accepted  the  flask,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  Mockridge 
and  me,  while  he  commenced  a  conversation  with  the  objectionable 
moneyed  owner. 

*  Yes,'  answered  t\ie  latlei  lo  «ii  eu<\uiry,  '  Tve  pulled  off  a 
deuced  good  thing;  5001. \>^  3o\^\  ^xi^  ^N^rj  ^^^^s.-j^'^^  w^^i.^ 
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nail :  d d  if  I  don't  cut  the  shop  and  stick  to  'osses  for  a  real, 

ratt£ng,  good  living — been  winning  like  old  boots  of  late,  and 
ain't  afraid  to  back  my  luck  I ' 

'  That's  what  I  like  to  see  in  a  man,'  remarked  Mockridge, 
encouragingly,  and  in  evident  hopes  of  having  a  '  pull '  out  of  the 
said  backing ;  *  that's  right — if  a  man  is  afraid  to  back  himself 
when  he  is  safe  to  win,  he  must  be  a  fool.' 

Just  then  the  express  rushed  into  a  tunnel  and  all  was  darkness 
and  rattle  for  some  moments. 

*  Dash  it  all  1  what  do  the  Company  mean  by  not  giving  us  a 
light  ? '  queried  the  stranger,  as  we  emerged  once  more  into  day- 
light. 

'  Ah !  they  seldom  do  on  excursion  days,'  answered  Mockridge ; 
but  the  lamp-man  at  Chester  could  have  told  a  very  different  tale. 

At  Stafford  the  train  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  water  the 
engine,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  jump  out  and  procure  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  champagne  and  a  tumbler,  as  we  were  getting 
dull,  and  I  declared  my  spirits  falling  about  Tysdall  whom  we  had 
left  behind. 

*  Now,  Danvers,  we  will  drink  your  luck,'  I  remarked,  jumping 
into  the  train  as  it  moved  off.  Danvers  bore  the  remark  beauti- 
fully, for  of  course,  being  partners  with  Tysdall,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  won,  though  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  all  the  bets 
were  made  to  lose,  with  men  acting  in  concert  with  Mockridge 
and  Danvers,  who  would  necessarily  come  in  for  full  share  in  the 
winnings,  besides  having  his  apparent  losses  made  good. 

*  Egad,  that  was  a  good  thought  of  yours,  Murdell,'  said  Mock- 
ridge ;  *  my  mouth  is  as  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  basket — never  mind 
a  cork-screw  ;  hand  me  one  and  I'll  have  his  silver-neck  off  in  a  se- 
cond.' He  took  one  of  the  bottles,  opened  his  pen-knife,  and  with 
the  blade  made  a  few  upward  chip  chip  strokes,  when  the  whole 
top — wire,  cord,  silver  paper,  glass  and  all — shot  up  in  the  air  with  a 
sharp  crack,  and  the  pinky  wine  foamed  into  the  tumbler  held  ready 
to  receive  it. 

*  Perhaps  these  gentlemen  will  join  us  ? '  asked  the  city  gent,  as 
he  tossed  down  half  a  tumblerful  I  offered  him.  The  one  who 
was  muffled  in  fius  and  appeared  to  be  the  invalid,  merely  shook  his 
head  and  relapsed  into  a  semi-doze,  while  his  attendant,  with  a  puri- 
tanical air,  stiffly  remarked,  '  Neither  my  master  nor  myself  ever 
touch  strong  drinks  1 ' 

*  The  more  fools  you  then ! '  muttered  Mockridge,  half  under 
his  breath  as  he  drained  the  last  of  the  bottle,  and  proceeded  to 
open  the  other,  to  ensure  a  fair  division.  The  gentleman  from  the 
city  declared  that  champagne  always  OiftSigte^dL  NaSflti  \^&  \fiw«.^ 
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system,  unless  corrected  by  a  warmer  fluid,  carrying  the  theory  into 
practice  by  a  hearty  pull  at  the  brandy  bottle  after  every  mouthfial  of 
champagne,  the  natural  result  being  (if  possible)  increased  ex- 
citement. He  bragged  and  lied  outrageously  of  his  skill  and  luck 
at  betting — at  chicken-hazard — at  rouge  et  noi/r — and  even  at 
icarU  (which  he  pronounced  with  an  accent  peculiar  to  himsdf 
and  his  like),  and  declared  himself  perfectly  willing  and  able  to 
play  any  one  of  the  best ' nobs'  at  the  clubs  for  all  the  said  'nob' 
might  be  worth,  and  in  token  of  his  solvency  pulled  from  another 
pocket  more  notes  and  gold.  At  this  I  noticed  the*  great  evil  eyes 
which  Mockridge  fixed  on  the  money,  and  then,  questioningly,  on 
Danvers. 

*  Why  should  we  Tiot  have  a  little  game  ? '  I  asked;  *  it's  so  stupid 
sitting  doing  nothing.' 

'  Hallo,  Murdell  1  you  don't  actually  mean  to  propose  gamb- 
ling ?  Fie — a  sedate  chap  like  you ! '  Danvers  seemed  to  be 
recovering  from  the  depression,  or  rather  ill-humour,  he  had  ex- 
hibited since  Tysdall  missed  the  train,  and  the  rare  smile  lit  up 
the  handsome  face,  as  he  persuaded  the  drunken  city  cad  to  join 
us.  We  played  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  we  did  the  night  of 
my  dSbut  at  Tysdall's,  and  with  much  the  same  results ;  our  new 
acquaintance  filling  the  part  of  our  absent  firiend  with  equal  ability 
for  losing.  He  seemed  a  little  sobered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  game,  but  a  few  more  glasses  of  wine  set  him  oflF  full 
swing,  and  he  played  as  recklessly  as  Tysdall  himself  might  have 
done.  Still,  there  was  no  denying  that  luck  was  fearfully  against 
him,  and  the  cards  that  Danvers  and  Mockridge  held  were  as- 
toundingly  valuable  to  the  holders.  However,  the  city  man  played 
on  bravely,  never  grumbling  in  his  intoxication,  except  when  some 
dark  tunnel  or  other  caused  a  cessation  of  the  game — only  for  it  to 
recommence  with  increased  losses  to  both  him  and  me.  All  this 
time  the  invalid  and  his  companion  evinced  no  emotion  save  sullen 
contempt  for  our  immoral  proceedings — the  sick  man  appearing  to 
doze  nearly  the  whole  journey,  while  the  other  stared  steadily  out 
of  the  carriage-window,  or  amused  himself  with  a  missionary  pub- 
lication. We  flew  through  Eugby  like  a  whirlwind,  and  still  the 
game  went  on ;  Mockridge  gloating  visibly  over  the  heavy  sums  he 
constantly  won,  and  Danvers  delicately  praising  our  companion's 
play,  while  deprecating  the  extraordinary  nm  of  luck  that  had  set 
in  against  him. 

Three  loud  warning  whistles  announced  our  approach  to  the 
long  tunnel  at  Watford,  and  our  friend  had  barely  time  to  finish  a 
deal,  when  we  rushed  iivlo  Wve  \i\2LC^K.  '^^'^^  <5l  *Otv^  ^m\.\.\si^.    The  last 
thing  I  saw  was  a  slight  \iait\.\iiu  oTi>3si^\^T\.^i  KXi^  ^^'^svs^^sss^a.  ^ 
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the  far  comer  seats,  and  the  hiss  of  a  stifled  whisper  fell  on  my  ear 
as  we  were  buried  in  darkness.  I  shut  my  eyes,  as  I  always  uncon- 
sciously do  when  thus  flying  through  the  bowels  of  eaith.  The 
first  minute — the  second — surely  the  third  was  nearly  completed? 
when  a  loud  cry  caused  me  to  look  up.  We  were  in  daylight 
again,  the  invalid's  attendant  was  standing  over  Danvers,  while 
shouting  in  a  commanding  voice, '  Stop,  gentlemen !  one  moment 
— there's  something  wrong  here  I ' 

Danvers  and  Mockridge  were  deadly  pale,  and  glared  up  in  the 
interloper's  face  like  murderers.  The  city  man  sat  perfectly  sober 
and  calm — his  eye  fixed  on  Mockridge,  and  ready  for  a  deadly 
spring. 

'  D — n  you !  take  that  1 '  and  Danvers  aimed  a  terrific  blow  at 
the  detective  standing  over  him^it  was  parried,  and  like  a  light- 
ning flash  Danvers  was  knocked  to  the  ground.  The  other  police- 
man, om*  *  city '  friend,  flew  at  Mockridge's  throat,  whose  arms  I 
pinioned  from  behind.  He  cursed  furiously,  and  writhed  and 
kicked  at  me  like  a  wild  beast. 

*MurdellI  are  you  mad?'  shrieked  Danvers,  half  rising  from 
the  floor,  his  featmres  all  streaming  with  blood. 

*  No,  he's  not — you  lie  still,  will  you  ?  or  Fll  clap  bracelets  on 
the  pair  of  ye.  I'm  Sergeant  Williams,  of  Scotland  Yard.  Eh, 
Captain  Danvers,  you  know  the  name,  don't  you  ?  Get  up  now, 
and  111  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  may  let  him  go.  Bill,'  he  con- 
tinued to  the  moneyed  gentleman  from  the  city  who  had  acted  his 
part  so  well  (we  allowed  Mockridge  to  be  free), '  he'll  be  quiet 
enough  now.'  Danvers  slowly  raised  himself  and  sat  down — his 
fstce  was  deadly  pale  and  the  blood  flowing  down  lent  a  ghastly 
horror  to  its  fixed  lines. 

The  invalid  had  turned  round  on  the  first  onset,  and  now  sat 
calmly  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  ground — the  mufflings  all  thrown 
aside — a  wonderful  brotherly  likeness  of  Louise  Kenton. 

*  Well,  Captain  Danvers,'  commenced  the  detective,  cheerfully, 
*  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  all  about  it,  and  you,  Mr.  Whats-yer- 
name — what  is  it  now  ?  it  used  to  be  Jack  Coney  when  I  knew 
you  at — well,  we'll  let  bygones  be  bygones.  It's  this  way,  you 
see.  Captain  ;  Captain  Murdell  here  had  an  idea  you  were  putting 
a  plant  on  Mr.  Tysdall,  whom  we  took  care  to  leave  safe  in 
Chester,  so  me  and  Bill  here ' — pointing  with  his  thumb  to  the 
now  thoroughly  sober  and  sedate  *  city  snob ' — *  was  put  on  to  you, 
and  you  see  we  have  nailed  the  two  of  ye.' 

'  In  what  ? '  blurted  out  Mockridge,  casting  at  me  a  glauc^  <^£ 
ferocio2i5  bate,  poisonous  to  contemplate. 

^  Card-sbarping.    Be  witness  to  tiiiB^  Ca^l^asi  ^^a^€ii^^S.  ^^n^^ 
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please  ; '  and  he  ran  his  finger  lightly  down  the  broad  stripes  on 
the  trowsers  of  both  the  swindlers,  displaying  a  whole  series  of 
dexterously-concealed  little  pockets,  each  containing  a  well-sorted 
selection  of  winning  cards.  Danvers  sat  still  and  pale  and  made 
no  sign.  He  seemed  instinctively  to  hnovo  there  was  more  beyond 
all  this. 

'  How,  in  the  name  of  the  dickens,  did  you  find  the  "  pits  '*  out  ? ' 
asked  Mockridge. 

*  /  didn't,  but  Dr.  Kenton  there  did — ^he's  only  day-blind,  you 
see.' 

*  Kenton  1  the  devil  I '  gasped  out  Danvers,  actually  shivering 
as  he  devoured  with  his  eyes  the  man  he  thought  long  dead. 

'  No,  not  the  devil ;  only  Stanley  Kenton,  at  your  service  ; '  in 
a  calm,  measured  voice ;  ^  Stanley  Kenton,  the  brother  of  Miss 
Louise  Kenton  who  had  the  misfortune  to  cross  your  foul  path, 
and  whose  life  and  happiness  you  did  your  best  to  mar  and  de&ce, 
like  the  imp  of  Satan  you  are — Stanley  Kenton,  whom  you  thought 
dead,  you  cowardly  cur — Stanley  Kenton,  who,  if  you  were  worth 
good  powder  and  lead,  would  shoot  you,  blind  though  he  may  be, 
as  he  would  a  mangy  pariah  dog  1     Stanley ' 

*  Steady,  steady,  Dr.  Kenton — allow  me  to  deal  with  this  party 
if  you  please,'  interrupted  the  detective,  as  Danvers  cowered  and 
shook,  while  large  drops  of  perspiration  broke  out  upon  the  ghastly, 
hard,  blood-stained  face.  *  You  see  your  game's  quite  up,  Dan- 
vers ;  I've  had  my  eye  on  you  this  longtime,  and  could  lay  hold  of 
enough  evidence  nearly  to  get  you  a  "  lifer."  Well,  we  won't  be 
hard  on  you  this  time,  either — it  would  be  a  pity  to  lock  up  so  fine 
a  gentleman,  and  your  talents  will  stand  you  a  good  8er\'ice  in 
America  or  Australia' — Danvers  seemed  to  revive  a  little,  and 
Mockridge  listened  intently — *  Australia  I'd  advise.  The  Yankees 
might  be  too  'cute  for  you  ;  besides,  they  have  an  awkward  habit 
connected  with  the  tar  and  feather  trade — yes,  the  Colonies  is  your 
best  find,  and  perhaps ' 

Stanley  Kenton  broke  in  impatiently : 

*  Those  letters — it's  the  letters  I  want,  and  then  you  may  go  to 
the  deuce  your  own  way — have  you  those  letters  now,  or  not?' 

'  I  have.     D n  them,  I  have !  and  may  my ' 

'Now  then,  no  more  of  that— if  you  give  up  them  letters  I 
daresay  neither  Dr.  Kenton,  nor  Captain  Murdell,  nor  nobody  will 
think  it  worth  the  bother  of  prosecuting  you ; '  and  the  detective 
carefully  and  guardedly  watched  Danvers  fumbling  in  his  breast- 
pocket. 

*  There  I '  hissed  t\iroug)i  \i\^\v^%^'e.\i^^xi^^^  wiJ^^W^^a  leather 
case,  ^  there  ;  and  give  tVvem  \.o  \)aaX>  \i^^-l^^^  V^Na\.  ^^e>j;isi.  ^s^v 
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blessing ;  ^  and  a  demonlike  grin  of  impotent  bate  illuminated  tbe 
white  feu^e  as  the  pearly  teeth  seemed  to  gnash  out  tbe  words. 
Kenton  eagerly  grasped  tbe  case,  calling  to  me  to  count  tbe 
number  of  letters,  and  see  that  they  were  really  Miss  Kenton's. 

'  And  as  for  you,'  went  on  tbe  detective, '  Mr.  Jack  Coney  with 
an  alia8y  I'll  let  you  go  this  time ' 

'  You'd  better,  by  heavens  I  Fd  like  to  see  you  haul  me  up, 
■when  you  have  let  that  funking  cur  off  for  a  bundle  of  woman's 
letters ! ' 

*  Ob,  we  won't  haul  you  up  "  these  races  ;  "  but  remember  I'm 
pretty  "  fly  "  to  your  line,  and  if  you'll  take  a  fool's  advice  you'll 
make  yourself  scarce  for  awhile.  And  now,  gentlemen,  have  you  got 
what  you  want  ?  We're  getting  near  Camden,  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  well  to  let  these  pretty  birds  get  out  at  the  ticket  platform.' 

Just  before  the  train  drew  up  at  the  station,  the  detectives  re- 
lieved the  two  wretched  swindlers  of  exactly  the  amount  they  had 
won  during  the  journey,  and  cautiously  watched  them,  not  taking 
their  eyes  off  them  until  out  of  sight. 

The  look  of  ineffable  hate  Danvers  cast  back  at  Kenton  and 
myself,  ere  he  passed  into  tbe  gathering  gloom  of  night,  I  shall 
never  forget ;  nor  shall  I  forget  to  my  dying  day  the  joyful,  tearful 
glance  accompanying  the  words  with  which  Louise  Kenton  thanked 
me  as  I  handed  her  tbe  bundle  of  letters — while  again  the  hot 
blood  surged  tumultuously  over  the  lovely  face. 

Tysdall  was  easily  satisfied  that  he  bad  been  left  at  Chester  by 
accident ;  he  never,  to  my  knowledge,  knew  of  the  unhappy  Dan- 
vers' affair,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  brief  span  of  married 
happiness  commenced. 
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The  mental  struggles  which  frequently  beset  the  editor  of  a 
deceased  writer's  unknown  works  in  the  present  instance,  fortu- 
nately, could  not  arise.  The  desire  of  making  public  the  literary 
remains  of  one  whose  name  and  fame  have  become  the  world's  pro- 
perty does  not,  in  this  case,  conflict  with  that  duty  to  the  dead 
which  should  restrain  from  publication  posthumous  writings  calcu- 
lated to  detract  from  their  author's  reputation.  Apart  from  the 
belief  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  unknown  poetry  of  Poe,  now 
first  brought  to  light,  is  as  meritorious  as  some  of  the  known  pieces, 
there  is  the  fact  to  rely  on  that  it  was  printed  for  publication  by  its 
author,and  only  suppressed  through circumstancesof  a  private  nature 
— through  private  circumstances  which  can  no  longer  affect  any  one. 
The  1 845  edition  of  Poe's  poems  was  the  last  collection  published 
during  their  author's  lifetime,  and,  although  many  of  his  early 
pieces  were  omitted  from  it,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  would  have  objected  to  the  republication  of 
the  remainder,  as  long  as  they  were  circulated  as  they  were  written^ 
and  devoid  of  the  *  improvements '  which  some  of  his  compositions 
were  subjected  to  whilst  going  '  the  rounds  of  the  press.'  The  ap- 
pearance, moreover,  of  tlie  following  verse  will  have  the  advantage 
of  confuting  one  of  those  reckless  charges  made  by  a  follower  of 
Griswold,  that  it  was  '  mendacious '  of  Poe  to  assert  that  he  had 
printed  the  volume  whence  it  is  now  extracted. 

This — Edgar  Poe's  first  book — was  printed,  although  not  pub- 
lished, in  Boston,  in  1827.  It  is  entitled  *  Tamerlane  and  other 
Poems,'  and  contains  only  forty  pages.  The  title-page  is  graced 
by  a  couplet  from  Cowper — 

Young  heads  are  giddy  and  young  hearte  are  warm, 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

From  the  Preface  to  the  little  volume  thus  modestly  heralded, 
is  iearned  that  its  contents  >NetG  c\i\^^^  '^Yvtten  in  the  years  1821-2, 
when  the  author  bad  not  com^\^\-^^  \5i^  iQ\\sX.^^\i^Ovi.  -^^c^.   '^'^V^^ 
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were  not,  of  course,'  he  remarks,  '  intended  for  publication,  and 
why  they  are  now  published  concerns  no  one  but  himself.'  He 
deems  that  Hhe  smaller  pieces,  perhaps,  savour  too  much  of 
egotism ;  but  they  were  written,'  he  adds,  *  by  one  too  young  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  world  but  from  his  own  breast.'  *  In 
"  Tamerlane," '  the  boy-poet  tells  us, '  he  has  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  folly  of  even  riakkig  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  at  the  shrine 
of  Ambition.  He  is  conscious  that  in  this  there  are  many  faults 
[besides  that  of  the  general  character  of  the. poem],  which  he 
flatters  himself  he  could,  with  little  trouble,  have  corrected,  but, 
unlike  many  of  his  predecessors,  has  been  too  fond  of  his  early  pro- 
ductions to  amend  them  in  his  old  age.^  In  conclusion,  *  he  will  not 
say  that  he  is  indifferent  as  to  the  success  of  these  poems — it  might 
stimulate  him  to  other  attempts — but  he  can  safely  assert  that 
failure  will  not  at  all  influence  him  in  a  resolution  already  adopted. 
This  is  challenging  criticism,'  he  confesses;  but  adds, '  let  it  be  so. 
N08  hcec  novimua  esse  nihil ' — an  assertion,  it  may  be  remarked,  he 
lived  to  prove  the  falsity  of. 

Besides  *  Tamerlane,'  which  occupies  seventeen  pages  of  this 
booklet,  there  are  nine  *  Fugitive  Pieces ' :  three  of  these  are  re- 
printed, nearly  verbatim^  in  the  current  collections,  and  another, 
in  a  somewhat  altered  style,  reappeared  in  the  rare  edition  of 
1829.  As  even  the  revised  copy  of  this  poem  is  almost  unknown 
to  general  readers,  the  original  version  of  it  is  given  here,  to- 
gether with  the  remaining  five  pieces,  which  will  be  quite  new 
to  the  world,  the  little  volume  containing  them  having  hitherto 
escaped  the  most  diligent  search  of  bibliographists  and  admirers 
of  Poe.  At  that  period  of  his  life  in  which  these  poems  were 
written,  their  youthful  author  was  strongly  influenced  by  Byronism, 
and  *  Tamerlane,'  as,  indeed,  Hannay  pointed  out,  shows  traces  of 
it.  This  influence  is  even  more  marked  in  the  little  book  before 
us  than  in  the  1829  volume,  of  which  all  the  later  editions,  save 
that  of  1831,  arc  reprints.  This  unknown  original  is,  indeed,  very 
different  in  many  respects  from  the  later  *  Tamerlane,'  into  which 
several  new  passages  have  been  interpolated,  and  from  which  many 
other  passages  have  been  omitted.  The  variations  between  the 
two  copies  are  so  numerous  and  so  lengthy  that  little  less  than  the 
entire  republication  of  the  first  draft  would  suffice  to  show  them 
all,  and  as  that  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  here,  we  purpose  to 
cite  only  the  most  interesting  of  the  omissions.  Different  in  struc- 
ture, and  explaining  some  things  which,  in  later  copies,  are  left  to 
the  imagination,  the  'Tamerlane'  of  1827,  is,  however,  in  many 
parts  quite  equal  to  the  present  poem.  Eleven  explanatory  lifttj^^^ 
sMppiessed  in  all  subsequent  editions,  are  gvvevi  \;o  >3ckfc  O^ia^  ^^^soi^ 
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but  only  the  first  and  fifth  of  them  call  for  notice.  In  the  first 
note,  Poe  says  that  very  little  is  really  known  of  Tamerlane's  his- 
tory, *  and  with  that  little  I  have  taken  the  full  liberty  of  a  poet. . . 
How  I  shall  accomit  for  giving  him  "  a  friar  "  as  a  death-bed  con- 
fessor, I  cannot  exactly  determine.  He  wanted  some  one  to  listen 
to  his  tale — and  why  not  a  friar  ?  It  does  not  pass  the  bounds  of 
possibility — quite  suflBcient  for  my  purpose — and  I  have,  at  least, 
good  authority  on  my  side  fqr  such  innovation.' 

Details  of  the  slight  plot  of  this  poem  are  almost  needless, 
Tamerlane,  lord  of  half  the  known  world,  is  on  his  death-bed. 
Before  his  troubled  spirit  can  pass  away  he  longs  to  disburden  his 
mind  of  its  weight  of  woe,  and,  accordingly,  sends  for  a  friar,  and 
confesses  to  him  the  story  of  his  life.  iVW,  when  the  world  is  at 
his  feet,  he  forgets  all  his  projects  of  empire  and  visions  of  glory, 
and  has  but  for 

*  Memory's  eye 
One  object — and  but  one ' — 

the  ideal  of  his  bygone  boyhood : 

*  'Tis  not  to  thee  that  I  should  name — 
Thou  can'st  not,  would'st  not  dare  to  think 
The  magic  empire  of  a  flame 
Which  ev'n  upon  this  perilous  brink 
Hath  fixed  my  soul,  though  unforgiven 
By  what  it  lost  for  passion — Heaven  ! 
I  loved,  .... 

'  I  loved  her  as  an  angel  might 
With  ray  of  the  all  living  light 
Which  blazes  upon  Edis'  shrine. 
It  is  not  surely  sin  to  name. 
With  such  as  mine — that  mystic  flame  — 
I  had  no  being  but  in  thee ! 
The  world  with  all  its  train  of  bright 
And  happy  beauty  [for  to  me 
All  was  an  undefined  delight], 
The  world — its  joys — its  share  of  pain, 
Which  I  felt  not,  its  bodied  forms 
Of  varied  being,  which  contain 
The  bodiless  spirits  of  the  storms. 
The  sunshine  and  the  calm — the  ideal 
And  fleeting  vanities  of  dreams. 
Fearfully  \^ea\\l\^\\V\    TW  \^^V 
Nothings  ot  im4-4^^  \N^vcv^\d^ — 
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Of  an  enchanted  life,  which  seems, 

Now  as  I  look  back,  the  strife 

Of  some  ill  demon,  with  a  power 

Which  left  me  in  an  evil  hour, 

All  that  I  felt,  or  saw,  or  thought, 

Crowding,  confused  became 

[With  thine  imearthly  beauty  fraught] 

Thou — and  the  nothing  of  a  name.     .     .     . 

The  passionate  spirit  which  hath  known. 

And  deeply  felt  the  silent  tone 

Of  its  own  self-supremacy — 

[I  speak  thus  openly  to  thee, 

'Twere  folly  now  to  veil  a  thought 

With  which  this  aching  breast  is  fraught] 

The  soul  which  feels  its  innate  right — 

The  mystic  empire  and  high  power 

Given  by  the  energetic  might 

Of  Genius  at  its  natal  hour  ; 

Which  knows  [believe  me  at  this  time. 

When  falsehood  were  a  ten-fold  crime. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  high  spirit 

To  know  the  fate  it  will  inherit],  * 

The  soul,  which  knows  such  power,  will  still 

Find  Pride  the  ruler  of  its  will. 

Yes  !  I  was  proud — and  ye  who  know 

The  magic  of  that  meaning  word, 

So  oft  perverted,  will  bestow 

Your  scorn,  perhaps,  when  ye  have  heard 

That  the  proud  spirit  had  been  broken, 

The  proud  heart  burst  in  agony 

At  one  upbraiding  word  or  token 

Of  her,  that  heart's  idolatry. — 

I  was  ambitious. 

In  her  eyes 
I  read  [perhaps  too  carelessly] 
A  mingled  feeling  with  my  own  ; 
The  flush  on  her  bright  cheek,  to  me, 
Seemed  to  become  a  queenly  throne. 

.  .  a  •  • 

Then — in  that  hour — a  thought  came  o'er 
My  mind,  it  had  not  known  before ; 
To  leave  her  while  we  both  were  young — 
To  follow  my  high  fate  among 
The  strife  of  nations,  and  redeem 
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The  idle  words,  which,  as  a  dream 

Now  sounded  to  her  heedless  ear — 

I  held  no  doubt — I  knew  no  fear 

Of  peril  in  my  wild  career ; 

To  gain  an  empire,  and  throw  down — 

As  nuptial  dowry — a  queen's  crown. 

The  only  feeling  which  possest. 

With  her  own  image,  my  fond  breast — 

Who,  that  had  known  the  secret  thought 

Of  a  young  peasant's  bosom  then. 

Had  deemed  him,  in  compassion,  aught 

But  one  whom  phantasy  had  led 

Astray  from  reason.     Among  men 

Ambition  is  chained  down — ^nor  fed 

[As  in  the  desert,  where  the  grand, 

The  wild,  the  beautiful  conspire 

With  their  own  breath  to  fan  its  fire] 

With  thoughts  such  feeling  can  command ; 

Unchecked  by  sarcasm  and  scorn 

Of  those,  who  hardly  will  conceive 

That  any  should  become  "  great,"  bom 

In  their  own  sphere — will  not  believe 

That  they  shall  stoop  in  life  to  one 

Whom  daily  they  are  wont  to  see 

Familiarly — whom  Fortune's  sim 

Hath  ne'er  shone  dazzlingly  upon, 

Lowly — and  of  their  own  degree.' 

The  idea  which  Poe  here  enunciates  in  verse,  of  those 

*  who  hardly  will  conceive 
That  any  should  become  "  great,"  bom 
In  their  own  sphere,' 

he  explains  still  further  in  a  very  characteristic  note ;  it  is  too 
idiosyncratic  of  its  author  to  be  ignored.  He  remarks  that  *  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  make  the  generality  of  man- 
kind believe  that  one,  with  whom  they  are  upon  terms  of  intimacy, 
shall  be  called  in  the  world  a  "  great  man."  The  reason  is  e\*ident. 
There  are  few  great  men.  Their  actions  are  constantly  viewed  by 
the  mass  of  people  through  the  medium  of  distance.  The  promi- 
nent parts  of  their  character  are  alone  noted ;  and  those  properties 
which  are  minute  and  common  to  every  one,  not  being  observed, 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  a  great  character.  Who  ever 
read  the  private  memorials,  correspondence,  &c.,  which  have  become 
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so  common  in  our  time,'  demands  the  astnte  lad,  *  without  wonder- 
ing that  "  great  men  "  should  act  and  think  "  so  abominably  "  ? ' 
Returning  to  '  Tamerlane,'  the  suppressed  edition  continues : 

*  I  pictured  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Her  silent  deep  astonishment. 
When,  a  few  fleeting  years  gone  by 
[For  short  the  time  my  high  hope  lent 
To  its  most  desperate  intent]. 

She  might  recall  in  him  whom  Fame 
Had  gilded  with  a  conqueror's  name 
[With  glory — such  as  might  inspire. 
Perforce,  a  passing  thought  of  one 
Whom  she  had  deemed  in  his  own  fire 
Withered  and  blasted ;  who  had  gone 
A  traitor,  violate  of  the  truth 
So  plighted  in  his  early  youth], 
Her  own  Alexis,  who  should  plight 
The  love  he  plighted  then — again. 
And  raise  his  infancy's  delight 
The  bride  and  queen  of  Tamerlane. 

*  One  noon  of  a  bright  summer's  day 
I  passed  from  out  the  matted  bower 
Where  in  a  deep  still  slumber  lay 
My  Ada.     In  that  peaceful  hour, 

A  silent  gaze  was  my  farewell. 

I  had  no  other  solace — then 

T'awake  her,  and  a  falsehood  tell 

Of  a  feigned  joiuney,  were  again 

To  trust  the  weakness  of  my  heart 

To  her  soft  thrilling  voice.     To  part 

Thus,  haply,  while  in  sleep  she  dreamed 

Of  long  delight,  nor  yet  had  deemed. 

Awake,  that  I  had  held  a  thought 

Of  parting,  were  with  madness  fraught ; 

I  knew  not  woman's  heart,  alas  1 

Though  loved,  and  loving — let  it  pass.     .     . 

I  went  from  out  the  matted  bower. 

And  hurried  madly  on  my  way : 

And  felt,  with  ev'ry  flying  hour 

That  bore  me  from  my  home,  more  gay ; 

There  is  of  earth  an  agony 

Wliich,  ideal,  still  may  be 
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The  worst  ill  of  mortality. 

'Tis  bliss,  in  its  own  reality, 

Too  real,  to  }m  breast  who  lives 

Not  within  himself,  but  gives 

A  portion  of  his  willing  soul 

To  God,  and  to  the  great  whole — 

To  him,  whose  loving  spirit  will  dwell 

With  Nature,  in  her  wild  paths  ;  tell 

Of  her  wondrous  ways  and  telling,  bless 

Her  overpowering  loveliness  1 

A  more  than  agony  to  him 

Whose  failing  sight  will  grow  dim 

With  its  own  living  gaze  upon 

That  loveliness  aroimd :  the  sun-  - 

The  blue  sky — the  misty  light 

Of  the  pale  cloud  therein,  whose  hue 

Is  grace  to  its  heavenly  bed  of  blue  ; 

Dim  1  though  looking  on  all  bright ! 

0  God  1  when  thoughts  that  may  not  pass 
Will  burst  upon  him,  and,  alas  1 

For  the  flight  on  earth  to  Fancy  given 
There  are  no  words — unless  of  Heaven. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Fortune  marked  me  for  her  own. 
And  my  proud  heart  had  reached  a  throne 
[It  boots  me  not,  good  friar,  to  tell 
A  tale  the  world  but  knows  too  well. 
How  by  what  hidden  deeds  of  might 

1  clambered  to  the  tottering  height], 
I  still  was  young ;  and  well  I  ween 
My  spirit  what  it  e'er  had  been. 

Mj'  eyes  were  still  on  pomp  and  power. 

My  wildered  heart  was  far  away. 

In  valleys  of  the  wild  Taglay, 

In  mine  own  Ada's  matted  bower. 

I  dwelt  not  long  in  Samarcand 

Ere,  in  a  peasant's  lowly  guise, 

I  sought  my  long  abandoned  land  : 

In  sunset  did  its  mountains  rise 

In  dusky  grandeur  to  my  eyes. 

I  reached  my  home — ^my  home  no  more — 

For  all  was  flown  that  made  it  so — 

I  passed  from  out  its  mossy  door 

In  vacant  idleness  of  woe. 
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There  met  me  on  its  threshold  stone 
A  mountain  hunter  I  had  known 
In  childhood,  but  he  knew  me  not. 
Something  he  spoke  of  the  old  (!ot : 
It  had  seen  better  days,  he  said  ; 
There  rose  a  fountain  once,  and  there 
Full  many  a  fair  flower  raised  its  head : 
But  she  who  reared  them  was  long  dead. 
And  in  such  follies  had  no  part. 
What  was  there  left  me  now  ?  despair — 
A  kingdom  for  a  broken  heart.' 

The  '  Fugitive  Pieces  '  which  follow  *  Tamerlane '  call  for  little 
mment.  They  are  all  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  the 
ne  cast  of  thought  which  from  first  to  last  distinguished  their 
thor.  The  verses  entitled  '  Evening  Star,'  and  the  lines  begin- 
ag  '  The  happiest  day,'  are  perhaps  too  indicative  of  the  influence 
the  boy's  contemporaries,  and  too  crude  to  be  of  any  remarkable 
lue ;  but  the  attention  of  Poe's  admirers  may  be  confidently 
timed  for  the  other  four  as  not  only  illustrative  of  his  mental 
jtory,  but  as  poems  of  real  worth.     These  are  they  : 

DREAMS. 

Oh  I  that  my  young  life  were  a  lasting  dream  ! 

My  spirit  not  awakening  till  the  beam 

Of  an  eternity  should  bring  the  morrow. 

Yes  I  though  that  long  dream  were  of  hopeless  sorrow, 

'Twere  better  than  the  cold  reality 

Of  waking  life,  to  him  whose  heart  must  be. 

And  hath  been  still,  upon  the  lovely  earth, 

A  chaos  of  deep  passion,  from  his  birth. 

But  should  it  be — that  dream  eternally 

Continuing — as  dreams  have  been  to  me 

In  my  young  boyhood — should  it  thus  be  given, 

'Twere  folly  still  to  hope  for  higher  heaven. 

For  I  have  revelled,  when  the  sun  was  bright 

I'  the  siunmer  sky,  in  dreams  of  living  light 

And  loveliness — have  left  my  very  heart 

In  climes  of  mine  imagining  apart 

From  mine  own  home,  with  beings  that  have  been 

Of  mine  own  thought — what  more  could  I  have  seen  ? 

'Twas  once — and  only  once — and  the  wild  hour 

From  my  remembrance  shall  not  pass — some  power 
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0  r  spell  had  bound  me — 'twas  the  chilly  wind 
Came  o'er  me  in  the  night,  and  left  behind 
Its  image  on  my  spirit ;  or  the  moon 
Shone  on  my  slumbers  in  her  lofty  noon 

Too  coldly,  or  the  stars ;  however  it  was. 

That  dream  was  as  that  night  wind — let  it  pass. 

/  have  been  happy,  though  in  a  dream. 

1  have  been  happy,  and  I  love  the  theme : 
Dreams  !  in  their  vivid  colouring  of  life 
As  in  that  fleeting,  shadowy,  misty  strife 
Of  semblance  with  reality,  which  brings 
To  the  delirious  eye  more  lovely  things 

Of  Paradise  and  Love — and  all  oiu-  own  I — 

Than  young  Hope  in  his  sunniest  days  hath  known, 

VISIT   OF   THE   DEAD. 

Thy  soul  shall  find  itself  alone — 


Alone  of  all  on  earth — unknown 

The  cause ;  but  none  are  near  to  pry 

Into  thine  hoiu-  of  secresy. 

Be  silent  in  that  solitude. 

Which  is  not  loneliness — for  then 

The  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  stood 

In  life  before  thee,  are  again 

In  death  around  thee,  and  their  will 

Shall  then  o'ershadow  thee — be  still : 

For  the  night,  though  clear,  shall  frown  ; 

And  the  stars  shall  not  look  down 

From  their  thrones  in  the  dark  heaven 

With  light  like  Hope  to  mortals  given  ; 

But  their  red  orbs,  without  beam. 

To  thy  withering  heart  shall  seem 

As  a  burning,  and  a  fever 

Which  would  cling  to  thee  for  ever. 

But  'twill  leave  thee,  as  each  star 

In  the  morning  light  afar 

Will  fly  thee — and  vanish : 

But  its  thought  thou  can'st  not  banish 

The  breath  of  God  will  be  still ; 

And  the  mist  upon  the  hill 

By  that  summer  breeze  unbroken 

Shall  charm  thee — as  a  token. 

And  a  symbol  which  shall  he 

Secresy  in  thee. 
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TTwas  noontide  of  summer, 

And  mid-time  of  night ; 
And  stars,  in  their  orbits. 

Shone  pale,  through  the  light 
Of  the  brighter,  pale  moon. 

'Mid  planets  her  slaves, 
Herself  in  the  heavens. 

Her  beam  on  the  waves. 

I  gazed  awhile 

On  her  cold  smile ; 
Too  cold — too  cold  for  me — 

There  passed,  as  a  shroud, 

A  fleecy  cloud. 
And  I  turned  away  to  thee. 

Proud  Evening  Star, 

In  thy  glory  afar. 
And  dearer  thy  beam  shall  be ; 

For  joy  to  my  heart 

Is  the  proud  part 
Thou  bearest  in  Heaven  at  night. 

And  more  I  admire 

Thy  distant  fire. 
Than  that  colder,  lowly  light. 

IMITATION. 

A  dark  unfathomed  tide 
Of  interminable  pride — 
A  mystery  and  a  dream 
Should  my  early  life  sec  m ; 
I  say  that  dream  was  fraught 
With  a  wild  and  waking  thought 
Of  beings  that  have  l)een. 
Which  my  spirit  hath  not  seen. 
Had  I  let  them  pass  me  by. 
With  a  dreaming  eye  ! 
Let  none  of  earth  inherit 
That  vision  on  my  spirit ; 
Those  thoughts  I  would  control. 
As  a  spell  upon  his  soul : 
For  that  bright  hope  at  last 
And  that  light  time  have  past, 
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And  my  worldly  rest  hath  gone 
With  a  sigh  as  it  passed  on  : 
I  care  not  though  it  perish 
With  a  thought  I  then  did  cherish. 

How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone 
AdmiriDg  Nature*s  universal  throne  *, 
Her  woods — her  wilds — her  mountains — the  intense 
Beply  of  HEB8  to  cub  intelligence ! 

1. 

In  youth  I  have  known  one  with  whom  the  earth 
In  secret  communing  held — as  he  with  it. 
In  daylight,  and  in  beauty,  from  his  birth  : 
Whose  fervid,  flickering  torch  of  life  was  lit 
From  the  sun  and  stars,  whence  he  had  drawn  forth 
A  passionate  light  such  for  his  spirit  was  fit ; 
And  yet  that  spirit  knew — ^not  in  the  hour 
Of  its  own  fervour — what  had  o'er  it  power. 

2. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  my  mind  is  wrought 
To  a  fever  by  the  moonbeam  that  hangs  o'er. 
But  I  will  half  believe  that  wild  light  fraught 
With  more  of  sov'reignty  than  ancient  lore 
Hath  ever  told — or  is  it  of  a  thought 
The  unembodied  essence,  and  no  more. 
That  with  a  quickening  spell  doth  o'er  us  pass 
As  dew  of  the  night-time  o'er  the  siunmer  grass  ? 

3. 

Doth  o'er  us  pass,  when,  as  th'  expanding  eye 
To  the  loved  object — so  the  tear  to  the  lid 
Will  start,  which  lately  slept  in  apathy  ? 
And  yet  it  need  not  be — (that  object)  hid 
From  us  in  life — but  common — which  doth  lie 
Each  hour  before  us — but  ihen  only  bid 
With  a  strange  soimd,  as  of  a  harp-string  broken 
T'  awake  us — 'tis  a  symbol  and  a  token 

4. 

Of  what  in  other  worlds  shall  be — and  given 
In  beauty  by  our  God,  to  those  alone 
Who  otherwise  would  fall  from  life  and  Heaven 
Drawn  by  ttieii  \\e^t\?a  ^^'a^Vcv^^  ^w^  'OoaN-  \,^^^^ 
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That  high  tone  of  the  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Though  not  with  Faith — ^with  godliness — ^whose  1 
With  desperate  energy  't  hath  beaten  down  ; 
Wearing  its  own  deep  feeling  as  a  crown. 


The  happiest  day — the  happiest  hour 

My  seared  and  blighted  heart  hath  known 

The  highest  hope  of  pride  and  power, 
I  feel  hath  flown. 

Of  power !  said  I  ?  yes !  such  I  ween ; 

But  they  have  vanished  long,  alas  I 
The  visions  of  my  youth  have  been — 

But  let  them  pass. 

And,  pride,  what  have  I  now  with  thee  ? 

Another  brow  may  ev'n  inherit 
The  venom  thou  hast  poured  on  me — 

Be  still,  my  spirit. 

The  happiest  day — the  happiest  hour 
Mine  eyes  shall  see — have  even  seen. 

The  brightest  glance  of  pride  and  power 
I  feel — have  been  : 

But  were  that  hope  of  pride  and  power 

Now  offered,  with  the  pain 
Ev'n  tlien  I  felt — that  brightest  hour 

I  would  not  live  again : 

For  on  its  wing  was  dark  alloy. 

And  as  it  fluttered,  fell 
An  essence,  powerful  to  destroy 

A  soul  that  knew  it  well. 
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OR,   CULTURE,  FAITH,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  AN  ENGLISH 

COUNTRY  HOUSE, 


Book  I. — Chafteb  I. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  July,  when  the  London  season  was  fiist 
dying  of  the  dust,  Otho  Laurence  had  invited  to  his  cool  villa  by 
the  sea  what  the  '  Morning  Post '  called  '  a  select  circle  of  friends.' 
This  singular  retreat  was  the  work  of  a  very  singular  man,  Otho 
Laurence's  uncle,  who  had  spent  upon  it  a  large  fortune,  and  had 
designed  it  as  far  as  possible  to  embody  his  own  tastes  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  member  of  a  Tory  family  of  some  note,  and  had 
relations  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  he  was  himself  possessed 
of  a  deep,  though  quiet  antipathy  to  the  two  things  generally  most 
cherished  by  those  of  his  time  and  order,  the  ideas  of  Christianity 
and  Feudalism ;  and  he  studiously  kept  himself  clear  of  all  public 
life.  Next  to  a  bishop,  the  thing  he  most  disliked  was  a  courtier; 
next  to  a  courtier,  a  fox-hunting  country  gentleinan.  All  his 
sympathies  wereclassical  or  rather  late  classical.  His  great  wish 
was  that  he  had  been  born  a  Koman  noble  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
or  of  the  Antonines — he  was  not  quite  certain  which  of  these 
periods  to  prefer,  but  he  rather  inclined  to  the  latter,  when  he 
died.  But  nothing  in  his  life,  perhaps,  was  so  characteristic  of 
him  as  his  leaving  of  it.  During  his  last  hours  he  was  soothed  by 
a  pretty  and  somewhat  educated  housemaid,  whom  he  called 
Phyllis,  and  whom  he  made  sit  by  his  bedside,  and  read  aloud  to 
him  Gibbon's  two  Chapters  on  Christianity.  Phyllis  had  just 
come  to  the  celebrated  excerpt  from  Tertullian,  in  which  that 
Father  contemplates  the  future  torments  of  the  unbelievers,  when 
the  parish  clergyman  arrived  to  offer  his  services.  '  How  shall  I 
admire ' — these  were  the  words  that,  read  in  a  low  sweet  tone,  first 
greeted  his  ears  when  he  was  shown  softly  into  the  sick  chamber — 
'  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I 
behold  so  many  proud  monarchs,  so  many  fancied  gods,  groaning 
in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  who  perse- 
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cuted  the  name  of  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  a  fiercer  fire  than  ever 

they  kindled  against  the  Christians  I '     The  clergyman  was  at  first 

much  reassured  at  hearing  words  so  edifying ;  but  when  he  turned 

to  old  Mr.  Laurence,  he  was  dismayed  to  see  on  his  pale  face,  no 

signs  of  awe,  but  only  a  faint  smile,  full  of  sarcastic:  humour.     He 

therefore  glanced  at  the  book  that  was  lying  on  the  girl's  lap, 

and  discovered  to  his  horror  the  work  of  the  infidel  historian. 

He  was  at  first  struck  dumb  ;  but,  soon  recovering  himself,  began 

to  say  something  suitable  at  once  to  his  own  profession  and  to  the 

sick  man's  needs.     Mr.  Laurence  answered  him  with  the  greatest 

courtesy,  but  with  many  thanks  declined  any  assistance  from  him ; 

saying  wistfully  that  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  that  his 

one  wish  was  that  he  could  open  his  veins  in  a  bath,  and  so  fade 

gently  into  death ;  '  and  then,'  he  added,  *  my  soul,  if  I  have  one, 

might  perhaps  be  with  Petronius,  and  with  Seneca.     And  yet  sleep 

would,  I  think,  be  better  than  even  their  company.'     The  poor 

clergyman  bade  a  hasty  adieu,  and  Phyllis  resumed  her  reading. 

Mr.  Laurence  listened  to  eveiy  word :  the  smile  returned  to  his 

lips  that  had  for  a  moment  left  them,  and  was  still  upon  them 

when,  half-an-hour  afterwards,  he  died,  so  quietly  that  Phyllis  did 

not  perceive  it,  but  continued  her  reading  for  some  time  to  ears 

that  could  hear  nothing.     All  his  property  he  left  to  his  nephew 

Otho,  including  his  splendid  villa,  which  was,  as  it  was  meant  to 

be,  a  type  of  its  builder.     It  was  a  house  of  pillars,  porticoes,  and 

statues,  designed  ambitiously  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a  classical 

style  ;  and  though  its  splendours  might  not  be  all,  perhaps,  in  the 

best  taste,  nor  even  of  the  most  strictly  Eoman  pattern,  there  waa 

yet  an  air  about  its  somewhat  meretricious  stateliness  by  which 

the  days  of  the  Eoman  Empire  were  at  once  suggested  to  one.     It 

was  just  the  place,  indeed,  that  would  have  enraptured  Statins ; 

and  in  its  cool  rooms  and  green  gardens,  Vopiscus  might  have 

passed  peacefully  his 

Pierian  days,  and  slumbers  sweet  with  song.* 

'  The  present  writer  has  so  little  skill  in  describing  fine  houses,  that  he  would 
have  been  here  completely  at  a  loss,  had  not  a  fashionable  lady  novelist  who  knew 
the  one  in  question — having  been  in  fact  the  daughter  of  the  housekeeper  there — 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  dictated  the  following  description  to  him ;  whicl^,  owing 
to  a  slight  difference  in  the  style,  he  has  been  unable  to  incorporate  into  the  t<>xt. 
'  There  above  the  sea,  and  overlooking  it,  with  the  everlasting  sea-breeze  in  its  Parian 
porticoes,  stood  the  villa,  of  which  a  Koman  noble  might  have  been  proud — in  which 
a  LucuUus  might  have  feasted,  or  a  Clodius  wreathed  the  brows  of  Aspasia  with  rose- 
petals.  Laurence's  Folly  the  simple  country  folk  termed  it ;  and  folly  perhaps  it  was, 
but  a  splendid  folly,  and  one  of  which  none  but  a  patrician,  whose  blood  beat  blue 
£rom  the  heart  to  the  taper  finger-tips,  could  have  been  ever  guilty.  Its  lofty  pillared 
halls  with  their  tessolated  floors — work  of  cunning  artists  from  over  sea — struck 
dninb  with  awed  amazement  such  of  the  favoured  country  squires  as  had  occasional 
aocen  to  them,  with  their  buxom  wivea  decked  in  their  best  apparel,  and  their 
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Otho  Laurence  inherited  with  his  uncle's  house  something  of 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  which  it  was  the  embodiment.  He  was 
a  graceful  scholar,  a  connoisseur  in  ancient  art,  and  he  was  an 
epicurean  by  training  and  by  temper.  But  he  had  been  open  to 
other  influences  also.  He  had  at  one  time  of  his  life  experienced 
religion,  and  the  accoimt  he  was  given  of  his  uncle's  death-bed 
plunged  him  in  the  deepest  melancholy.  In  this  way  his  view  of 
things  was  widened,  and  his  whole  nature  penetrated  with  a  sub- 
dued but  deep  anxiety.  He  thought  and  read  much  upon  many 
subjects ;  he  dabbled  in  many  kinds  of  accomplishments.  His 
moods  varied  from  cynical  to  sentimental,  his  philosophies  from 
positive  to  mystical.  At  twenty-four  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  mission  in  life,  but  he  could  find  none  that  would  suit 
him.  He  had  considerable  natural  powers,  and  was  in  many  ways 
a  remarkable  man ;  but,  unhappily,  one  of  those  who  are  remarkable 
because  they  do  not  become  famous,  not  because  they  do.  He 
was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  till  they  are  thirty,  that  they 
will  do  something ;  till  they  are  thirty-five,  that  they  might  do 
something  if  they  chose ;  and  after  that,  that  they  might  have 
done  anything  if  they  had  chosen.  Laurence  was  as  yet  only 
three  years  gone  in  the  second  stage,  but  such  of  his  friends  as 
were  ambitious  for  him  feared  that  three  years  more  would  find 
him  landed  in  the  third.  He,  too,  was  beginning  to  share  this 
fear ;  and,  not  being  humble  enough  to  despair  of  himself,  was  by 
this  time  taking  to  despair  of  his  century.     He  was  thus  hardly  a 

daughters  arrayed  in  tlio  flimsy  fashion  of  the  ncighljouring  town.  Hare  exotics 
glowing  in  marble  vases  perfumed  the  air ;  exquisite  frescoes  on  the  wall  caught  the 
eye.  Greek  statues,  in  their  muto  immortal  loveliness,  rested  calmly  ti{>0D  their 
granite  plinths.  In  the  libraries  and  drawing-rooms  stood  cabinets  full  of  priceless 
antiquities,  any  one  of  which  would  have  dowered  an  Earl's  daughter.  Jars  and  vases 
from  China  and  Japan,  Roman  hand-mirrors,  in  which  Faustina  had  perhaps  surveyod 
her  more  than  human  loveliness,  iridescent  phials  of  glass,  in  which  Locusta  had 
perliaps  stored  her  poisons,  luxurious  couches,  some  covered  with  purple  velvet,  some 

with  crimson,  inlaid  tables,  paintings,  marbles,  bronzes  by  immortal  mnsters ^    The 

lady  who  had  once  helped  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  chief  valuables  in  the  house, 
went  on  to  repeat,  in  a  more  coloured  form,  as  much  of  it  as  she  recollected.  She  then 
proceeded :  '  Here,  in  this  superb  retirement,  dwelt  Otho  Laurence,  the  celebrated 
epicurean  of  modern  society — here  seeking  retirement  from  the  caresses  of  theselectest 
circles  in  London,  in  a  yet  selector  circle  of  his  own.  All  day  long,  through  hi* 
gilded  rooms,  sounds  of  soft  music   stole;  and  dainty-footed  Circassian  girls,  and 

stealthy  Odalisques,  looking  like  strayed  houris  from  Paradise '    The  author  hen 

interposed  to  tell  her  that  Otho  Laurence  was  not  at  all  such  a  man  as  she  described, 
nor  in  the  least  given  to  such  company.  She  immediately,  seeing  one  road  barred, 
started  off  with  fresh  alacrity  on  another :  *  Often  on  the  broad  terrace  outside,  during 
the  long  summer  evenings,  haughty  and  titled  groups  of  the  English  Aristocracy 
watched  the  crimson  after-glow  die  away  over  the  long  horizon.  Here  it  was  that 
Iro  iie  Grantmesnil,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  proudest  English  houses,  which  liad  thrice 

re/used  a  peerage  that  had  been  W\A  at  \ta  ie^V. •'  ^wx.  Q>ix  i^x^vN^V^sA^-ax^VAmatically 

hegVLU  a  Dovel,  with  which  "we  are  noX.  coucAitw^  ^x.  \}vi\^  TOi^xsv^aN., 
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happy  man  ;  but,  like  many  unhappy  men,  he  was  capable  of  keen 
enjoyments.  Chief  amongst  these  was  society  in  certain  peculiar 
forms  ;  the  favourite  form  being  a  party  in  his  own  house,  such  as 
that  which  he  had  now  assembled  there.  From  this  one  in  parti- 
cular he  looked  forward  to  getting  special  pleasure ;  partly  from 
the  combination  of  the  various  guests,  but  chiefly  because  amongst 
these  was  to  be  his  friend  Eobert  Leslie,  who  had  been  living 
abroad,  and  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  two  years. 

Laurence's  aunt.  Lady  Grace,  helped  to  receive  the  guests. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  they  arrived,  and  they  were  to  disperse 
again  •  on  Monday.  Several  carriages  had  been  busy  between  the 
house  and  the  station  the  whole  afternoon.  Eobert  Leslie 
appeared  last  of  all,  after  the  dressing-bell  had  done  ringing. 
The  others  had  gone  upstairs ;  but  he  found  Laurence  in  the 
library,  sitting  with  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  a  pile  of  m«nu 
cards  on  the  desk  before  him.  The  two  friends  met,  with  much 
warmth,  and  then  looked  at  each  other  a  little,  to  see  if  either 
had  changed.  In  appearance  they  were  a  contrast.  Laurence 
had  fair  hair,  bluish-grey  eyes,  and  a  smooth  face,  which  but  for  a 
firm  keen  mouth  and  massive  chin  would  have  looked  feminine. 
He  was  tall,  with  an  elegant  figure,  and  a  carriage  slightly 
languid.  Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dark,  with  a  worn  face, 
and  an  expression,  in  repose,  that  was  not  unlike  a  sneer ;  but  his 
smile  was  peculiarly  soft,  and  when  he  laughed  he  laughed  with 
his  eyes,  rather  than  with  his  mouth. 

*  You  told  me  you  had  been  ill,'  said  Laurence,  having  looked 
at  Leslie  for  a  moment,  ^  and  I  am  afraid  you  don't  seem  quite 
well  yet.' 

'  You  forget,'  said  licslie,  *  that  I  was  on  the  sea  six  hours  ago; 
and,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  wretched  sailor.  But  the  worst  of  human 
maladies  are  the  most  transient  also — love  that  is  half  despairing, 
and  sea-sickness  that  is  quite  so.' 

*  I  congratulate  you,'  said  Lamence,  again  examining  his 
friend's  face,  *  on  your  true  cynical  manner.  I  often  thought  we 
might  have  masters  in  cynicism  just  as  we  have  masters  in  sing- 
ing.    Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  the  art  from  you.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Leslie,  *  the  theory  is  simple  enough.  Find  out, 
by  a  little  sufiering,  what  are  the  things  you  hold  most  sacred, 
and  most  firmly  believe  in,  and,  whenever  an  occasion  offers,  deny 
your  faith.  A  cynic  is  a  kind  of  inverted  confessor,  perpetually 
making  enemies  for  the  sake  of  what  he  knows  to  be  false.' 

*  Ah  r  said  Laurence, '  but  I  don't  want  theory.  I  know  what 
is  sacred  quite  as  well  as  you,  and,  when  I  am  beast  enou^k  tjc^  \^ 
quite  out  of  tune  with   it,  I   have  the  good  Ci^ta^  \a  ^ssi^  N^  ^ 
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phantom.  But  I  don't  do  this  with  suflScient  energy.  It  is  skill 
in  cynical  practice  I  want — a  lesson  in  the  pungent  manner — the 
bitter  tone ' 

'  Then  please  not  to  take  your  lessons  from  me,'  said  Leslie. 
'  Imitation  may  be  the  sincerest  flattery,  but  it  is,  of  all,  the  most 
irritating :  and  a  cynic,  as  you  are  good  enough  to  call  me,  feels 
this  especially.  For  a  cynic  is  the  one  preacher,  remember,  that 
never  wants  to  make  converts.  His  aim  is  to  outrage,  not  to  con- 
vince: to  create  enemies,  not  to  conquer  them.  The  peculiar 
charm  that  his  creed  has  for  him,  is  his  own  peculiarity  inholdingit. 
He  is  an  acid  that  can  only  fizz  with  an  alkali,  and  he  therefore 
hates  in  others  what  he  most  admires  in  himself.  So  if  you  hear 
me  say  a  bitter  thing,  please  be  good  enough  to  brim  over  im- 
mediately with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  If  I  say  anything 
disrespectful  about  friendship,  please  be  good  enough  to  look 
hurt ;  and  if  I  happen  to  say — what  is  the  chief  part  of  the 
cynic's  stock-in-trade — that  no  woman  was  ever  sincere  or  fidth- 
ful,  I  trust  you  have  some  lady  amongst  your  visitors  who  will  look 
at  me  with  mournful  eyes,  and  say  to  me,  "  Ah,  if  you  did  but 
know ! " ' 

'  Well,'  said  Laurence,  *  perhaps  I  have ;  but,  talking  of  what 
people  are  to  say,  I  have  something  here  about  which  I  want  you 
to  help  me.  You  see  these  cards  ;  they  are  all  double.  Now  that 
second  half  is  for  something  quite  new,  and  of  my  own  inventioD. 
The  cook  has  written  his  part  already,  so  you  need  not  look  80 
alarmed ;  but  he  has  only  provided  for  the  tongue  as  a  tasting 
instrument ;  I  am  going  to  provide  for  it  as  a  talking  one.  In 
fact  I  am  going  to  have  a  7)ienu  for  the  conversation,  and  to  this 
I  shall  make  every  one  strictly  adhere.  For  it  has  always  seemed 
absurd  to  me  to  be  so  careful  about  what  we  put  into  our  mouths,  and 
to  leave  chance  to  arrange  what  comes  out  of  them ;  to  be  so  parti- 
cular as  to  the  order  of  what  we  eat,  and  to  have  no  order  at  all 
in  what  we  talk  about.  This  is  the  case  especially  in  parties 
like  the  present,  where  most  of  the  people  know  each  other  only  a 
little,  and  if  left  to  themselves  would  never  touch  on  the  topics 
that  would  make  them  best  acquainted,  and  best  bring  out  their 
several  personal  flavours.  That  is  what  I  like  to  see  conversation 
doing.  I  ought  to  have  written  these  menus  before ;  but  I  have 
been  busy  all  day,  and,  besides,  I  wanted  you  to  help  me.  I  was 
just  beginning  without  you  when  you  arrived,  as  I  could  wait  no 
longer,  but  I  have  put  down  nothing  yet :  indeed  I  could  not  fix 
upon  the  first  topic  that  is  to  correspond  with  the  soup — the  first 
vernal  breath  of  discussion.  ^:^i^lV)  \&  Vq  qt^^t^  l\v<a  buds  of  the  shy 
and  strange  souls.     So  eom^,  uq^— ^\i^^*  ^^  ^^  \5«Sbs5l  ^sk^I 
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What  we  want  is  something  that  any  one  can  talk  easily  about, 
whether  he  knows  anything  of  it  or  not — something,  too,  that  may 
be  treated  in  any  way,  either  with'  laughter,  feeling,  or  even  a 
little  touch  of  temper.' 

*  Love,'  suggested  Leslie. 

*  That  is  too  strong  to  begin  with,'  said  Laurence,  *and  too  real. 
Besides,  introduced  in  that  way,  it  would  be,  I  think,  rather  com- 
mon and  vulgar.  No— the  only  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  me 
was  religion.' 

*  Nothing  could  be  better  in  some  ways^^iliid  Leslie;  'but 
might  not  that^  too,  be  rather  strong  meat  for  sotne  ?  I  appre- 
hend, like  Bottom,  that  "the  ladies  might  be  afeard  of  the  Uon." 
I  should  suggest  rather  the  question,  "  Are  you  High-church  or 
Low-church  ?  "  There  is  something  in  that  which  at  once  disarms 
reverence,  and  may  also  just  titillate  the  interest,  the  temper,  or 
the  sense  of  humour.  Quick,'  he  said,  taking  one  of  the  cards, 
'  and  let  us  begin  to  write.' 

'  Stop,'  said  Laurence ;  '  not  so  fast,  let  me  beg  of  you.  Instead 
of  religion,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  we  will  have  "  What  is 
the  Aim  of  Life  ?  "  Is  not  this  the  thing  of  things  to  suit  us  ?  About 
what  do  we  know  less  or  talk  more  ?  There  is  a  Sphinx  in  each  of 
our  souls  that  is  always  asking  us  this  riddle ;  and  when  we  are 
lazy  or  disappointed,  we  all  of  us  loimge  up  to  her,  and  make 
languid  guesses.  So  about  this  we  shall  all  of  us  have  plenty  to 
say,  and  can  say  it  in  any  way  we  like,  flippant,  serious,  or  senti- 
mental. Think,  too,  how  many  avenues  of  thought  and  feeling  it 
opens  upl  Evidently  the  Aim  of  Life  is  the  thing  to  begin 
with.' 

Leslie  assented ;  and  before  many  minutes  they  had  made  the 
'menu  complete. 

The  *  Aim  of  Life '  was  to  be  followed  by  'Town  and  Country,' 
which  was  designed  to  introduce  a  discussion  as  to  where  the  Aim 
of  Life  was  to  be  best  attained.  After  this,  by  an  easy  transition, 
came  '  Society ; '  next  by  way  of  entries^  '  Art   and  Literature,' 

*  Love  and  Money,' '  Riches  and  Civilisation  ; '  then '  The  Present,' 
as  something  solid  and  satisfying ;  and  lastly,  a  light  superfluity 
to  dally  with,  brightly  colour^  and  unsubstantial,  with  the  entre^ 
raete  came  '  The  Future.' 

'  And  who  is  here,'  said  Leslie,as  they  were  ending  their  labours, 

*  to  enjoy  this  feast  of  reason  ? ' 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  said  Laurence.     '  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
Lady  Ambrose,  a  woman  of  a  very  old  but  poor  family,  who  has 
married  a  modern  M.P.  with  more  than  a  miWioxi  oi  TELOxve^%    ^^^ 
is  veij  particular  about  knowing  the  riglit  peo^\b^  «adL>a»aVs^^«> 
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large  grey  eyes.  Then  there  is  Miss  Merton,  a  Roman  Ctftholic 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  old  Sir  Asoot  Merton,  the  hone- 
racing  evangelical.  I  knew  her  well  five  years  ago,  but  had  not 
seen  her  since  her  conversion,  till  to-day.  Then  we  have  Dr.  Jen- 
kinson,  the  great  Broad-church  divine  who  thinks  that  Christianity 
is  not  dead,  but  changed  by  himself  and  his  followers  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

'  I  met  Dr.  Jenkinson,'  said  Leslie,  'just  before  I  went  abrotd, 
at  a  great  dinner  given  by  Baron  Isaacs,  in  honour  of  his  horse 
having  won  the  Derby.     Well — and  who  else  is  there  ? ' 

'  Two  celebrated  members  of  the  Royal  Society,'  said  Laurence ; 

'  no  less  persons  than But,  good  gracious  1  it  is  time  we  were 

upstairs  dressing.  Come  along  directly,  and  I  will  explain  the  other 
people  to  you  before  dinner.' 

Chapter  II. 

It  was  half-past  6ight,  and  the  party  were  fast  assembling  in  the 
twilight  drawing-room ;  Leslie  was  lounging  in  one  of  the  windows, 
by  a  large  stand  of  flowers  and  broad-leaved  plants,  and  was 
studying  the  company  with  considerable  interest.  His  first 
impression  was  of  little  more  than  of  a  number  of  men's  dark  coats 
and  white  shirt-fronts,  tables,  couches,  and  gilded  chairs,  and  the 
pleasant  many-coloured  glimmerings  of  feminine  apparel.  But 
before  long  he  had  observed  more  minutely.  There  were  men  who 
he  instinctively  felt  were  celebrities,  discoursing  to  groups  of  yooo^ 
ladies ;  there  were  ladies  who  he  at  once  saw  were  attractive,  being 
discoursed  to  by  groups  of  men.  He  very  soon  detected  Lady 
Ambrose,  a  fine  handsome  woman  of  about  seven-and-twenty,  with 
the  large  grey  eyes  of  which  Laurence  had  spoken,  and  a  very 
clear  complexion.  Leslie  was  much  prepossessed  by  her  frank 
expression  and  manner,  and  by  her  charming  voice,  as  she  was 
talking  with  some  animation  to  a  tall  distinguished-looking  young 
man,  whose  fine  features,  keen  earnest  eyes,  and  thoughtful 
expression  prepossessed  him  still  more.  Forming  a  third  in  this 
group,  dropping  in  a  word  or  two  at  intervals,  he  recognised  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Jenkinson — still  full  of  vigour,  though  his  hair  was 
silver — the  sharp  and  restless  sparkle  of  whose  eyes,  strangely 
joined  with  the  most  l)enevolent  of  smiles,  Leslie  remembered  to 
have  noticed  at  Baron  Isaacs's  festival.  He  had  just  identified  Lady 
Ambrose  and  the  Doctor,  when  Laurence  came  up  to  him  in  the 
window,  and  began  to  tell  him  who  was  who. 

'  Dr.  Jenkinson  is  the  only  one  I  know,'  said  Leslie, '  and,  natu- 
rally enough,  he  fofgets  me.' 
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'  Well,'  said  Laurence, '  that  man  by  himself,  turning  over  the 
books  on  the  table — ^the  man  with  the  black  whiskers,  spectacles, 
and  bushy-  eyebrows — is  Mr.  Storks  of  the  Boyal  Society,  who  is 
great  on  the  physical  basis  of  life,  and  the  imaginative  basis  of 
God.  The  man  with  long  locks  in  the  window,  explaining  a 
microscope  in  eo  eager  a  way  to  that  dark-haired  girl,  is  the  great 
Professor  Stockton-^f  the  Royal  Society  also ;  and  member  and 
president  of  many  Societies  more.  The  girl— child,  rather,  I  ought 
to  call  her — that  he  is  talking  to,  is  Lady  Violet  Gresham — my 
second  cousin.  You  see  my  aunt,  the  old  lady  with  ^grey  curls,  on 
the  ottoman  near  the  fire-place  ?  Well — ^the  supercilious-looking 
man,  talking  rather  loudly  and  rather  slowly  to  her  about  the  dust 
in  London,  is  Mr.  Luke,  the  great  critic  and  apostle  of  culture.  That, 
too,  is  another  critic  close  by  him — the  pale  creature,  with 
large  moustache,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  simset.  He  is 
Mr.  fiose,  the  pre-Raphaelite.  He  always  speaks  in  an  undertone, 
and  his  two  topics  are  self-indulgence  and  art.' 

*  And  who  is  that,'  said  Leslie,  *  the  young  lady  with  those 
large  and  rather  sad-looking  eyes,  and  the  delicate,  proud  mouth  ? ' 

'  Which  ? '  said  Lawrence. 

^  The  one  on  the  sofa,'  said  Leslie,  ^  who  looks  so  like  a  Rey- 
nolds's portrait — like  a  duchess  of  the  last  century — the  lady  in  the 
pale  blue  dress,  talking  to  the  old  man  with  a  beard  ? ' 

'That,'  said  Laurence,  'is  Miss  Merton.  I  am  glad  you 
admire  her.  And  don't  you  know  who  it  is  she  is  talking  to  ?  He 
is  almost  the  only  man  of  these  days  for  whom  I  feel  real  rever- 
ence — almost  the  only  one  of  our  teachers  who  speaks  with  the 
least  breath  of  inspiration.  But,  as  the  years  come,  it  seems  that 
hope  is  leaving  him,  and  in  company  he  is  generally  sad  and 
silent.  That  is  Rokeby!  The  young  man  there,  with  Lady 
Ambrose  and  Dr.  Jenkinson,  is  Lord  Allen.  He  is  only  two  or 
three  and  twenty ;  still,  had  you  been  in  England  lately,  you  would 
often  have  heard  his  name.  He  has  come  early  into  an  immense 
property,  and  he  yet  feels  that  he  has  duties  in  life.  He, 
too,'  said  Laurence,  sighing, '  sees  that  he  has  fallen  on  evil  days, 
that  there  is  no  peace,  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  a  bitter 
battle,  and  that  the  enemies  we  wrestle  against  are  not  flesh  and 
blood,  but  the  spiritual  darkness  of  this  world.  However — that 
red-headed  youth  thinks  very  differently.  He  is  Mr.  Saimders 
from  Oxford,  supposed  to  be  very  clever  and  advanced.  Next  him 
is  Donald  Gordon,  who  has  deserted  deer-stalking  and  the  Kirk,  for 
literature  and  German  metaphysics.' 

'  And  who  is  that,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,'  said  Leslie^ 
^  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  young  ladies  ? ' 
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'  Ah  1 '  said  Laurence, '  how  is  it  I  forgot  him  ?  That  is  Herbeit. 
I  almost  class  him  with  Bokeby,  I  think,  in  my  feelings  for  him. 
But  he  is  too  impressionable,  perhaps — a  little  like  me*' 

'  Herbert ! '  exclaimed  Leslie, '  so  it  is.  I  thought  I  recollected 
the  face.  I  have  often  heard  him  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Institution, 
and  he  has  held  the  whole  theatre  breathless  with  that  strange  voice 
of  his.  I  never  heard  a  man  speak  who  had  the  same  consummate 
mastery  of  words  and — ^but,  ah ! — ^my  dear  Laurence — ^who  is  this, 
that  is  coming  into  the  room  now — this  lovely  creature,  with  a  dress 
like  a  red  azalea  ?  What  speaking  eyes !  And  what  hair  too — 
deep  dead  black,  with  those  white  starry  blossoms  in  it.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  any  one  move  so  gracefully :  and  how  proudly  and 
piquantly  she  poises 

On  her  neck  the  small  head  buoyant,  like  a  bell-flower  on  its  bed  I ' 

'  That,'  said  Laurence,  when  Leslie  had  done,  *  is  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
who  has  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  is  a  sort  of  fisishionable 
London  Sappho.  But  come, — we  shall  be  going  into  dinner  di- 
rectly. You  shall  have  Lady  Ambrose  on  one  side  of  you,  and  shall 
take  in  Miss  Merton.' 

Chaptek  III. 

Laukence,  though  he  had  forewarned  his  guests  of  lus  'm/&Mi, 
before  they  left  the  drawing-room,  yet  felt  a  little  anxious  when 
they  sat  down  to  dinner ;  for  he  found  it  not  altogether  easy  to 
get  the  conversation  started.  Lady  Ambrose,  who  was  the  first  to 
speak,  began  somewhat  off  the  point. 

*  What  a  charming  change  it  is,  Mr.  Laurence,'  she  said,  *  to 
look  out  on  the  sea  when  one  is  dressing,  instead  of  across  South 
Audley  Street  I ' 

'  Hush  I '  said  Laurence,  softly,  with  a  grave,  reproving  smile. 
'  Eeally,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  *  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  thought 
Dr.  Jenkinson  had  said  grace.' 

*  If  he  has,'  said  Laurence,  '  it  is  very  good  of  him,  for  I  aln 
afraid  he  was  not  asked.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  you  must  only 
talk  of  what  is  on  the  cards,  so  be  good  enough  to  look  at  your 
menu,  and  devote  your  attention  to  the  Aim  of  Life.' 

'  Eeally,  this  is  much  too  alarming,'  said  Lady  Ambrose.  '  How 
is  one  to  talk  at  so  short  a  notice  on  a  subject  one  has  never  thought 
about  before  ? ' 

'  Why,  to  do  so,'  said  Laurence,  '  is  the  very  art  of  conversa- 
tion ;  for  in  that  way,  one's  ideas  spring  up  fresh  like  young  roses 
that  have  all  the  dew  on  them,  instead  of  having  been  kept  drying 
ioi  half  a  lifetime  between  the  leaves  of  a  book.    So  do  set  a  good 
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example,  and  begin,  or  else  we  shall  never  be  started  at  all ;  and 
my  pet  plan  will  turn  out  a  fiasco.' 

There  was,  indeed,  as  Laurence  said  this,  something  very  near 
complete  silence  all  round  the  table.     It  was  soon  broken. 

*  Are  you  High-church  or  Low-church  ?'  was  a  question  suddenly 
uttered  in  a  quick  eager  girl's  voice,  by  Miss  Prattle,  a  young  lady 
of  eighteen,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  company.  It  was 
addressed  to  Dr.  Jenkinson  who  was  sitting  next  her. 

Had  a  pin  been  run  into  the  Doctor's  leg,  he  could  not  have 
looked  more  astounded,  or  given  a  greater  start.  He  eyed  his  fair 
questioner  for  some  time  in  complete  silence. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  the  diflference  ? '  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  of 
considerable  good  hmnour,  yet  with  just  a  touch  of  sharpness  in  it. 

'  I  think,'  said  Miss  Merton,  who  was  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  him,  *  that  my  card  is  a  little  different.  I  have  "  the  Aim  of 
Life  "  on  mine,  and  so  I  believe  has  everybody  else.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  Doctor  laughing,  *  let  us  ask  Miss  Prattle  what 
is  her  aim  in  life.' 

'  Thank  Heaven,'  said  Laurence,  ^  Dr.  Jenkinson  has  begun.  I 
hope  we  shall  all  now  follow.' 

Laurence's  hope  was  not  in  vain.  The  conversation  soon  sprang 
up  everywhere ;  and  the  company,  though  in  various  humours,  took 
most  of  them  very  kindly  to  the  solemn  topic  that  had  been  put 
before  them.  Several  of  the  young  ladies  looked  sentimental ; 
Mrs.  Sinclair  was  seen  slightly  shrugging  her  shoulders  at  one  or 
two  of  her  own  observations  ;  Mr.  Luke,  who  was  sitting  next  her, 
was  heard  in  a  loudish  voice  saying  that  his  own  favourite  Muse 
had  always  been  Erato ;  Mr.  £ose  had  taken  a  crimson  flower  from . 
a  vase  on  the  table,  and,  looking  at  it  himself  with  a  grave  regard, 
was  pointing  out  its  infinite  and  passionate  beauties  to  the  lady 
next  him ;  and  Mr.  Stockton  was  explaining  that  the  Alps  look<xl 
grander,  and  the  sky  bluer,  than  ever  to  those  who  truly  realised 
the  atomic  theory.  No  one,  indeed,  was  silent  except  Mr.  Herbert, 
Mr.  Eokeby,  and  Mr.  Storks,  of  whom  the  two  former  smiled  rather 
sadly,  whilst  the  latter  looked  about  him  with  an  inquisitorial  frown. 

Laurence  was  delighted  with  this  state  of  things,  and  sur- 
veyed the  table  with  great  satisfaction.  Whilst  his  attention  was 
thus  engaged,  Lady  Ambrose  turned  to  Leslie,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  in  town  much  this  season.  She  was  taken  with  his  look, 
and  wanted  to  find  out  something  about  him. 

'  Eeally,'  interposed  Laurence,  pleadingly,  *  do  try  and  keep  to 
the  point — please.  Lady  Ambrose.' 

^  I  want  to  find  out  Mr.  Leslie's  aim  in  life  by  asking  him  where 
he  has  been,'  she  answered. 
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'  I  have  been  in  a  great  many  places,'  said  Leslie,  '  but  not  to 
pursue  any  end — only  to  try  and  forget  that  I  had  no  end  to 
pursue.' 

*  This  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things,'  said  Lady  Ambrose ;  *  I  can 
always  find  something  to  do,  except  when  I  am  quite  alone,  or  in 
the  country  when  the  house  is  empty.  And  even  then  I  can  makt 
occupation.  I  draw,  or  read  a  book,  or  teach  my  little  boy  some 
lessons.  But  come — ^what  do  you  think  is  the  real  aim  of  life? 
Since  that  is  what  I  must  ask  him,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Laurence  ?  ' 

'  Don't  ask  me,'  said  TiCslie ;  *  I  told  you  I  hadn't  a  notion ;  and 
I  don't  suppose  we  any  of  us  have.' 

'  That  can't  be  true,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  for  just  listen  how 
every  one  is  talking.  I  wish  we  could  hear  what  they  are  saying. 
You  might  learn  something  then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Leslie,  since  you 
are  so  very  ignorant.'  • 

It  happened  that,  as  Lady  Ambrose  said  this,  the  conversation 
suddenly  flagged,  and  Laurence  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to  ask 
if  any  satisfactory  conclusions  had  been  come  to  during  the  past 
five  minutes,  *  because  we  up  here,'  he  said,  *  are  very  much  in  the 
dark,  and  want  to  be  enlightened.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Storks,  gruffly,  '  has  any  one  found  out  what 
is  the  aim  of  life  ? '  As  he  said  this  he  looked  about  him  defiantly, 
as  though  all  the  others  were  butterflies,  that  he  could  break,  if 
he  chose,  upon  his  wheel.  His  eye  at  last  lit  upon  Mr.  Saunders, 
who,  considering  this  a  challenge  to  himself,  immediately  took  up 
the  gauntlet.  The  young  man  spoke  with  the  utmost  composure, 
and,  as  his  voice  was  high  and  piercing,  everybody  could  hear  him. 

*The  aim  of  life,'  he  said,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  ^ia 
progress.' 

'  What  is  progress  ?  '  interrupted  Dr.  Jenkinson,  very  sharply, 
and  without  looking  at  Mr.  Saunders. 

*  Progress,'  replied  Mr.  Saunders,  slowly,  '  has  been  found,  like 
poetry,  very  hard  to  define.' 

*  Very  true,'  said  the  Doctor,  drily,  and  looking  straight  before 
him. 

*  But  I,'  continued  Mr.  Saunders,  *  have  discovered  a  definition 
which  will,  I  think,  meet  with  general  acceptance.  There  is 
nothing  original  in  it — it  is  merely  an  abstract  of  the  meaning  of 
all  our  great  liberal  thinkers — progress  is  such  improvement  as 
can  be  verified  by  statistics,  just  as  education  is  such  knowledge 
as  can  be  tested  by  examinations.  That,  I  conceive,  is  a  very 
adequate  definition  of  the  most  advanced  conception  of  progress, 

and  to  persuade  people  in  gen^T^^-^o  ^Q.Q.e^\.^OKvs.^\^^t.  present  one 
of  thQ  chief  duties  of  a\\  eaxii^sXi  tdl^u. 
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*  Quite  true ! '  said  Mr.  Herbert,  with  ironical  emphasis ;  '  I 
entirely  accept  your  definition  as  the  true  one  of  modem  progress.' 

Mr.  Saunders  was  delighted,  and,  imagining  he  had  made  a 
disciple,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Herbert  and  went  on. 

'  For  just  let  us,'  he  said,  '  compare  a  man  with  a  gorilla,  and 
see  in  what  the  man's  superiority  lies.  It  is  evidently  not  in  the 
man's  ideas  of  God,  and  so  forth — for  in  his  presimiable  freedom 
irom  these  the  gorilla  is  the  superior  of  the  man — but  in  the  hard 
and  verifiable  fact,  that  the  man  can  build  houses  and  cotton- 
mills,  whereas  the  highest  monkey  can  scarcely  make  the  rudest 
approach  to  a  hut.' 

*  But  can  you  tell  me,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  *  supposing  men  some 
day  come  to  a  state  in  which  no  more  of  this  progress  is  possible, 
what  will  they  do  then?' 

'  Mr.  Mill,  whom  in  almost  all  things  I  reverence  as  a  supreme 
authority,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  *  asked  himself  that  very  question. 
But  the  answer  he  gave  himself  was  one  of  the  few  things  in  which 
I  venture  to  dissent  from  him.  For,  when  all  the  greater  evils  of 
life  shall  have  been  removed,  he  thinks  the  human  race  is  to  find 
its  chief  enjoyment  in  reading  Wordsworth's  poetry.'  * 

*  Indeed ! '  said  Mr.  Herbert ;  *  and  did  Mill  come  to  any  con- 
clusion so  sane  as  that  ? ' 

*  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe,'  Mr.  Saunders  went  on,  '  that  as 
long  as  the  human  race  lasts,  it  will  still  have  some  belief  in  God 
left  in  it,  and  that  the  eradication  of  this  will  afibrd  an  unending 
employment  to  all  enlightened  minds.' 

Leslie  looked  at  Lady  Ambrose,  expecting  to  see  her  pmile. 
On  the  contrary  she  was  very  grave,  and  said,  *  I  think  this  is 
shocking.' 

'  Well,'  said  Laurence  in  a  soothing  tone  to  her,  *  it  is  only  the 
way  of  these  young  men  in  times  of  change  like  ours.  Besides,  he 
is  very  young — he  has  only  just  left  Oxford ^' 

'  If  these  irreligious  views  are  to  be  picked  up  at  Oxford,'  said 
Lady  Ambrose, '  I  shall  be  obliged  to  send  my  little  boy,  when  he 
grows  up,  to  Cambridge.  And  as  for  what  you  say  about  "  times 
of  change  " — I  am  not  a  conservative,  as  you  know — indeed  I  quite 
go  in  for  reform,  as  my  husband  does :  but  I  don't  think  religion 
ought  to  be  dragged  into  the  matter.' 

'  Well,'  said  Laurence, '  let  us  listen  to  what  Lord  Allen  is 
saying.' 

*  He  is  sure,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  *not  to  say  anything  but  what 
is  nice.' 

Allen  was  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  but  his  voice  was  so  clear 
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that  Lady  Ambrose  was  quite  able  to  hear  him.  ^  The  aim  of  life,' 
he  was  saying,  blushing  a  little  as  he  found  how  many  people  were 
listening  to  him, '  has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  really  the  same  always 
and  for  all  men.' 

'  Indeed  I '  said  Mr.  Saunders. 

'  Yes,'  said  Allen,  slightly  turning  tovrards  him ;  ^  it.  has  been, 
I  think,  as  a  single  magnet,  acting  on  all,  though  upon  many  by 
repulsion.  It  is  quite  indescribable  in  words ;  but  our  truth  to  it 
may  be  known  by  two  things — a  faith  in  Crod,  and  a  longing  for  a 
future  life.' 

'  Very  beautifully  put ! '  murmured  Mr.  Herbert. 

^  It  has  been  truly  said  by  the  young  man,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bokeby — and  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  every  one  at  once  a 
listener — '  that  the  aim  of  man's  life  is  at  present  indescribable. 
Indescribable  I  In  our  age  it  is  not  so  much  as  thinkable.  We 
do  not  know  it — ^we  cannot  even  dream  of  it.  We  can  only  in  the 
confused  obscure  darkness  discover  painfully  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  Our  whole  philosophy  of  life  has  dwindled  down  to  that 
And  yet  here,  too,  there  may  be  heroism— even  the  truest — ^that  of 
patient  heroic  toil,  for  which,  through  the  palpable  obscure,  no 
hero-crown  is  discernible.' 

'  I  entirely  agree  with  Rokeby,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  in  measured 
melancholy  accents.  ^  The  true  significance  of  life  is  now  utterly 
hidden  from  us.  The  whole  human  race  is  now  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  where  there  is  no  hill-top  whence  the  promised  land 
may  be  seen  ;  and  where  only  a  few  of  the  wanderers  believe  that 
there  is  any  promised  land  at  all.  Or  rather,  most  of  them  think 
the  wilderness  itself  a  promised  land.  And  they  have  a  God  of 
their  own,  too,  who  engages  never  to  lead  thom  out  of  it,  if  they 
will  only  follow  him :  who,  for  visible  token  of  his  Crodhead,  leads 
them  with  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night — 
the  cloud  being  the  black  smoke  of  their  factory  chimneys,  and  the 
fire  the  glare  of  their  blast  furnaces.  And  so  efiectual  are  these 
modern  divine  guides,  that  if  we  were  standing  on  the  brink  of 
Jordan  itself,  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  catch,  through  the 
fire  and  the  smoke,  one  single  glimpse  of  the  sunlit  hills  beyond.' 

Mr.  Herbeit  said  these  last  words  almost  fiercely ;  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  complete  hush.  It  was  almost  directly  broken 
by  Mr.  Bose. 

*  To  me,'  he  said,  raising  his  eyebrows  wearily,  and  sending 
his  words  floating  down  the  table  in  a  languid  monotone,  *  Mr. 
Herbert's  whole  metaphor  seems  misleading.  I  rather  look  upon 
life  as  a  chamber,  which  we  decorate  as  we  would  decorate  the 
chamber  of  her  or  of  him  we  love — tinting  the  walls  of  it  with 
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symphonies  of  subdued  colour,  and  filling  it  with  works  of  fair  form, 
and  with  flowers,  and  with  strange  scents,  and  with  instruments 
of  music^  And  this  can  be  done  now  as  well — better  rather — ^than 
at  any  former  time :  since  we  know  that  so  many  of  the  old  aims 
were  Mse,  and  so  cease  to  be  distracted  by  them.  We  have 
learned  the  weariness  of  creeds ;  and  know  that  for  us  the  grave 
has  no  secrets.  We  have  learned  that  the  aim  of  life  is  life  ;  and 
life  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  exquisite  living — in  the  making 
our  own  each  highest  thrill  of  joy  that  the  moment  ofiers  us — be  it 
some  touch  of  colour  on  the  sea  or  on  the  mountains,  the  early 
dew  in  the  crimson  shadows  of  a  rose,  the  shining  of  a  woman's 

limbs  in  clear  water,  or \ 

A  sound  of '  'Sh  I '  here  broke  softly  from  several  mouths.  Mr. 
Rose  was  slightly  disconcerted ;  and  Laurence,  to  prevent  a  pause, 
hastily  asked  Dr.  Jenkinson  what  his  view  of  the  matter  was. 

*  Do  any  of  us  know  what  life  is  ? '  said  the  Doctor.  '  Hadn't 
we  better  find  out  that  first  ? ' 

*  Life,'  continued  Mr.  Sose,  who  had  now  recovered  himself, '  is 
a  series  of  moments  and  emotions.' 

'  And  a  series  of  absurdities  too,  very  often,'  said  Dr.  Jenkinson, 
in  his  sharpest  voice. 

*  Life  is  a  solemn  mystery,'  interrupted  Mr.  Storks,  severely. 

*  Life  is  a  d d  nuisance,'  muttered  Leslie  to  himself,  but  just 

loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Lady  Ambrose,  who  smiled  at  him 
with  a  sense  of  hmnour  that  won  his  heart  at  once. 

'  Life  is  matter,'  Mr.  Storks  went  on,  *  which,  under  certain 
conditions  not  yet  fully  understood,  has  become  self-conscious.' 

'  Lord  Allen  has  just  been  saying  that  it  is  the  preface  to  eter- 
nity,' said  Mr.  Saunders. 

'  Only,  unfortunately,'  said  Laurence,  Mt  is  a  preface  that  we 
cannot  skip,  and  the  dedication  is  generally  made  to  the  wrong 
person.' 

*  All  our  doubts  on  this  matter,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  *  are  simply 
due  to  that  dense  pestiferous  fog  of  crazed  sentiment  that  still 
hides  our  view,  but  which  the  present  generation  has  sternly  set  its 
face  to  dispel  and  conquer.  Science  will  drain  the  marshy  groimds 
of  the  himian  mind,  so  that  the  deadly  malaria  of  Christianity, 
which  has  already  destroyed  two  civilisations,  shall  never  be  fatal 
to  a  third.' 

'  I  should  rather  have  thought,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  in  her  soft 
clear  voice,  and  casting  down  her  eyes  thoughtfully, '  that  passion 
and  feeling  were  the  real  heart  of  the  matter :  and  that  religion 
of  some  sort  was  an  ingredient  in  all  perfect  passion.  There  are 
seeds  of  feeling  in  every  soul,  but  these  will  never  rise  up  into 
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flowers  without  some  culture — will  they,  Mr.  Luke?  And  thifl 
culture  is,  surely,'  she  said,  dreamily,  *  the  work  of  Love  who  is  the 
gardener  of  the  soul,  and  of  Religion,  the  under-gardener,  acting 
as  Love  bids  it.' 

^  Ah,  yes ! '  said  Mr.  Luke,  looking  compassionately  about  him. 
'  Culture  !  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  quite  right ;  for  without  culture  we 
can  never  understand  Christianity,  and  Christianity,  whatever 
the  vulgar  may  say  of  it,  is  the  key  to  life,  and  is  co-extensive 
with  it.' 

Lady  Ambrose  was  charmed  with  this  sentiment. 

^  Quite  so,  Mr.  Luke,  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  she  said,  in  her 
most  cordial  manner.  '  But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a  little  more 
about  culture.     I  am  always  so  much  interested  in  those  things.' 

'  Culture,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  '  is  the  imion  of  two  things — 
fastidious  taste,  and  liberal  sympathy.  These  can  only  be  gained 
by  wide  reading,  guided  by  sweet  reason,  which  at  once  enables  us 
to  discern  the  eternal  and  the  absolutely  righteous  wherever  we 
find  it,  whether  in  the  gospels  or  in  Aristophanes.  It  is  true  that 
culture  sets  aside  the  larger  part  of  the  gospels  as  grotesque, 
barbarous,  and  immoral ;  but  what  remains,  purged  of  its  apparent 
meaning,  it  discerns  to  be  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.  And  in 
Christianity — such  Christianity,  I  mean, as  true  taste  can  accept— 
culture  sees  the  guide  to  the  real  significance  of  life,  and  the  ex- 
planation,' Mr.  Luke  added  with  a  sigh,  *  of  that  melancholy  which 
in  our  day  is  attendant  upon  all  clear  sight.' 

*  But  why,'  said  Allen, '  if  you  know  so  well  what  life's  mean* 
ing  is,  need  you  feel  this  melancholy  at  all  ?  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Luke, '  it  is  from  this  very  knowledge  that  the 
melancholy  I  speak  of  springs.  We — the  cultured — we  indeed 
see.  But  the  world  at  large  does  not.  It  will  not  listen  to  us.  It 
thinks  we  are  talking  nonsense.  Surely  that  is  enough  to  sadden  us. 
Then,  too,  our  ears  are  perpetually  being  pained  and  deafened  by 
the  din  of  the  two  opposing  Philistinisms — science  and  orthodoxy 
— both  equally  vulgar,  and  equally  useless.  But  the  masses  can- 
not see  this.  It  is  impossible  to  persuade  some  that  science  can 
teach  them  nothing  worth  knowing,  and  others  that  the  dogmatic 
utterances  of  the  gospels  are  either  ignorant  mistakes,  or  oriental 
metaphors.  Don't  you  find  this,  Jenkinson  ? '  he  added,  addressing 
the  Doctor  across  the  table  in  a  loud  mournful  voice. 

'  Laurence,'  said  the  Doctor,  apparently  not  hearing  the  ques- 
tion, '  haven't  we  talked  of  this  quite  long  enough  ?  Town  and 
country — let  us  go  on  to  that ;  or  else  we  shall  be  getting  very 
much  behindhand.' 

These  words  of  tbe  Docto\'^  caw^edi  ^\vjj^\\  Owwi^^\\i.NkK\^^5ss5j.- 
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versation.  It  eoon  ceased  to  be  general,  breaking  up  into  a 
nnznber  of  private  discussions  on  individual  tastes,  carried  on  for 
the  most  part  in  low  tones.  Where,  it  was  asked,  can  really  the 
best  and  noblest  life  be  lived — in  cities,  or  away  from  them  ?  At 
first  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  sense  on  all  sides  that  it  was  a 
duty  to  prefer  the  country.  There,  the  voices  of  Nature  spoke  to 
the  soul  more  fireely,  the  air  was  purer  and  fresher ;  the  things  in 
life  that  were  really  valuable  were  more  readily  taken  at  their  true 
worth  ;  foolish  vanities  and  trivial  cares  were  less  likely  to  degrade 
the  character ;  one  could  have  flowers ;  one  could  listen  to  the 
music  of  birds  and  rivers ;  a  country  house  was  more  comfortable 
than  a  town  one,  and  few  prospects  were  so  charming  as  an  English 
park.  But  the  voice  of  Mr.  Saunders  was  soon  heard  proclaiming 
that  progress  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  towns,  and  that  the 
modem  liberal  could  find  little  scope  for  action  in  the  country. 

*  If  he  does  anything  there,'  Mr.  Saimders  said, '  he  can  only  make 
his  tenants  more  comfortable  and  contented ;  and  that  is  simply 
attaching  them  more  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Indeed, 
even  now,  as  matters  stand,  the  healthy  rustic,  with  his  fresh  com- 
plexion and  honest  eye,  is  absolutely  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
tyranny  of  religion  and  society.  But  the  true  liberal  is  imdeceived 
by  his  pleasing  exterior,  and  sees  a  far  nobler  creature  in  the  pale 
narrow-chested  operative  of  the  city,  who  at  once  responds  to  the 
faintest  cry  of  insurgence.' 

Slight  causes  often  produce  large  results  ;  and  these  utterances 
of  Mr.  Saunders  turned  the  entire  torrent  of  opinion  into  a  different 
channel.     Mr.  Luke,  who  had  a  moment  before  been  talking  about 

*  liberal  air,'  and  '  sedged  brooks,'  and  *  meadow  grass,'  now 
admitted  that  one's  country  neighbours  were  sure  to  be  narrow- 
minded  sectarians,  and  that  it  was  better  to  live  amongst  cultured 
society,  even  imder  a  London  fog,  than  to  look  at  all  the  splendour 
of  provincial  sunsets,  in  company  of  a  parson  who  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  his  parishioners  and  justification  by  faith.  Others, 
too,  followed  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
soon  seemed  to  be  that,  except  in  a  large  country  house,  the 
country  itself,  though  it  might  be  very  beautiful,  was  still  very 
tiresome.  But  the  voice  of  Mr.  Saunders  was  again  heard,  diuring 
a  pause,  laying  it  down  that  no  true  liberal  could  ever  care  to  live 
in  the  country  now ;  and  Lady  Ambrose,  who  highly  disapproved 
of  him  and  his  views  in  general,  saw  here  a  fitting  opportimity  for . 
contradicting  him :  asserting  that,  though  she  and  her  husband 
were  both  advanced  liberals,  yet  the  pleasantest  part  of  their  year 
was  that  spent  upon  their  moor  in  Scotland.  '  And  then^too^'  she 
added,  turning  to   Laurence,  *  I   am  devoXj^di  Vo   qv«  ^Js»r^  "Ss^ 
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Gloucestershire,  and  I  would  not  miss,  for  anything,  such  tfaingB 
as  my  new  dairy,  and  my  cottages,*  with  the  old  women  in  them.* 

'  And  yet,'  said  Laurence,  smiling,  *  Sir  Greorge  would  never  go 
near  the  place  if  it  were  not  for  the  shooting.* 

'  Indeed  he  would,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  a  little  indignantly. 
^  He  likes  the  life  so  much,  and  is  so  fond  of  his  gardens,  and 
greenhouses,  and ' 

But  she  was  here  interrupted  by  Mr.  Herbert,  who,  mistaking 
the  Sir  George  Ambrose  mentioned  for  another  Baronet  of  the 
same  name — a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  Jacobite  &mily,  and  quite 
of  the  old  school — ^broke  in  as  follows,  somewhat  to  the  constema- 
.  tion  of  Lady  Ambrose,  whose  husband  was  a  great  cotton-spinner 
of  the  most  mysterious  origin. 

'  Sir  George,'  he  said, '  is,  as  I  know  well,  an  entirely  honest 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage.  He  is  indeed  a  perfectly  beautifiil 
type  of  what  the  English  Squire  properly  ought  to  be.  For  he 
lives  upon  his  own  land,  and  amongst  his  own  people ;  and  is  a 
complete  and  lovely  example  to  them  of  a  life  quite  simple  indeed, 
but  in  the  highest  sense  loyal,  noble,  and  orderly.  But  what  is 
one  among^  so  many  ?  To  most  of  his  own  order  Sir  George 
Ambrose  appears  merely  as  a  madman,  because  he  sees  that  it  is 
altogether  a  nobler  thing  for  a  man  to  be  brave  and  chivalrous 
than  it  is  to  be  fashionable ;  and  because  he  looks  forward  on  his 
dying  day  to  remembering  the  human  souls  that  he  has  saved 
alive,  rather  than  the  pheasants  which  he  has  shot  dead.* 

Now  the  husband  of  Lady  Ambrose  was  known  chiefly  as  a 
pushing  parvenu,  with  a  magnificent  new  country  house,  immense 
preserves,  and  a  yacht  of  four  hundred  tons  that  never  went  out 
of  the  Solent:  there  was  therefore  some  wonder  excited  by  Mr. 
Herbert's  words,  since  the  thought  of  any  other  Sir  George  never 
came  for  an  instant  into  any  one's  head.  Lady  Ambrose  herself 
was  in  utter  amazement.  She  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it, 
and  she  was  as  near  looking  confused  as  she  had  ever  been  in  her 
life.  The  awkwardness  of  the  situation  was  felt  by  many ;  and 
to  cover  it  a  hum  of  conversation  sprang  up,  with  forced  alacrity. 
But  this  did  not  make  matters  much  better ;  for  in  a  very  short 
while  the  sonorous  tones  of  Mr.  Eokeby  were  heard  above  all  the 
minor  voices,  denouncing  in  no  measured  terms  the  great  land- 
owners of  England,  '  who  were  once  '  he  said,  '  in  some  true  sense 
a  Nobility,  but  are  now  the  portentousest  Ignobility  that  the 
world  ever  set  eyes  upon.'  Every  one  felt  that  this  was  approach- 
ing^ dangerous  ground ;  nor  were  they  at  all  reassured  when  Mr. 
JZoteby,  warming  with  \\\^  ^vxfej^eX,,  ex^c\axav^^  «csiAji%l  ^  complete 
silence^  ^yes ^here  they  coTae,  m\)a.  eQ>^V»  <5^  *Ovi^  tj^s^^^  ^a^KJkSsi^ 
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pedigrees  of  the  newest  forging,  with  their  moors  in  Scotland,  with 
their  rivers  in  Norway,  with  their  game  preserves  in  England, 
with  some  thousands  of  human  beings  calling  them  masters,  some- 
where— they  probably  forget  where — and  with  the  mind  of  a 
thinking  man,  or  with  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  nowhere.  Here 
they  come,  our  cotton-spinning  plutocrats,  bringing  in  luxury,  and 
vulgarity,  and  damnation  I ' 

V  These  last  words  came  like  a  thunder-clap.  Laiu-ence  hardly 
knew  where  to  look.  The  result,  however,  was  more  satisfactory 
than  could  have  been  expected.  There  are  some  emotions,  as  we 
all  know,  that  can  be  calmed  best  by  tears.  Lady  Ambrose  did 
not  cry.     She  did  something  better — she  laughed. 

*  What  would  poor  Sir  George  say  ? '  she  whispered  to  Laurence. 

*  He  is  fishing  in  Norway  at  this  very  moment.  But  do  you  really 
think,'  she  went  on,  determining  not  to  shirk  the  subject,  '  that 
Society  is  really  as  bad  as  Mr.  Rokeby  says  ?  I  was  reading  the 
Comte  de  Grammont's  Memoirs  the  other  day,  and  I  am  siu-e 
nothing  goes  on  in  London  now  so  bad  as  what  he  describes.' 

'Do  you  know.  Lady  Ambrose,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  who  con- 
cluded that  he  had  given  her  much  pleasure  by  bis  late  remarks, 

*  I  think  the  state  of  London  at  the  present  day  infinitely  worse 
than  anything  Grammont  or  his  biographer  could  have  dreamed  of.' 

*  Quite  so,'  said  Mr.  Luke ;  '  the  bulk  of  men  in  our  days  are 
just  as  immoral  as  they  were  in  Charles  the  Second's ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  they  are  incomparably  more  stupid ;  and  that, 
instead  of  decking  their  immorality  with  the  jewels  of  wit,  they 
clumsily  try  to  cover  it  with  the  tarpaulin  of  respectability.  This 
has  not  made  the  immorality  any  the  better ;  it  has  only  made 
respectability  the  most  contemptible  word  in  the  English  language.' 

*  The  fop  of  Charles's  time,'  said  I^slie,  '  aimed  at  seeming  a 
wit  and  a  scholar.  The  fop  of  ours  aims  at  being  a  fool  and  a 
dunce.' 

*  Ay,'  said  Mr.  Eokeby ;  '  society,  sick  at  heart  as  it  was  then 
with  a  pestilent  disease,  had  got  some  life  in  it.  But  now — it  is 
clean  gone  to  pieces — the  whole  organism  fallen  asunder ;  what 
was  once  the  head,  the  aristocracy,  by  rights  the  Feeing  and  the 
thinking  part,  being  now  quite  brainless  and  eyeless,  with  nothing . 
of  head-like  left  to  it,  except  the  mouth,  and  that  cannot  so  much 
as  speak — only  gormandise  and  yawn.' 

'  Society,  you  see,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  is  so  much  larger  now 

than  it  was.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  Laurence,  shrugging  his  shoulders, '  in  that  sense, 

there  is  no  society  now.' 

*I  don't  Bee  bow  there  can  be,'  said  "Miaa  MaiWsi^  '^  ^\i«isk^^^ 
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is  called  society  is  simply  a  great  undignified  scramble  for  £Eishioii« 
able  distinction.' 

'Fashion,*  said  Leslie,  '  is  the  complexion  of  good  society,  and 
the  rouge  of  bad.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Laurence ;  '  and  when  society  gets  sickly  and 
loses  its  complexion,  it  takes  to  rouge — as  it  is  doing  now ;  and 
the  rouge  eats  into  its  whole  system,  and  makes  its  health  worse 
than  ever.' 

'  You  are  the  last  person,  Mr.  Laurence,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, 
'  you  who  go  out  so  much,  that  I  should  have  expected  to  hear 
railing  against  society.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Laurence,  '  we  cannot  escape  from  our  circum- 
stances. I  only  wish  we  could.  I  go  into  the  best  society  I  can 
get,  but  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  is  very  bad.  Not 
that  I  do  not  know  a  number  of  very  delightful  people ;  but  these 
are  only  isolated  instances ;  and  isolated  instances  do  not  make 
up  society.  That  is  a  great  structure,  composed  of  an  immense 
variety  of  stones,  fitly  or  unfitly  firamed  together ;  and,  taking 
society  as  a  whole,  I  doubt  if  it  was  at  any  time  so  generally  bad 
as  it  is  now.  I  am  not  saying  now  that  it  has » forgotten  its  duties 
— that  it  cannot  even  conceive  that  it  ever  had  any.  That  is  of 
course  quite  true;  but  Mr.  Rokeby  has  said  that  already.  I 
am  not  complaining  of  its  moral  badness,  but  of  its  social  bad- 
ness— its  utter  ignorance  of  life  as  a  fine  art.  What  can 
be  more  barbarous  than  its  amusements  ?  How  stupid  it  is, 
how  devoid  of  culture,  how  utterly  incapable  of  any  enlightened 
interest ! ' 

'  Really,'  said  Mr.  Stockton, '  I  think  you  are  doing  society  an 
injustice.  It  seems  to  me  that  enlightened  interest  is  the  veiy 
thing  that  is  every  where  on  the  spread.  The  light  of  intellect  is 
emerging  from  the  laboratory  and  the  dissecting-room,  where  it 
had  its  birth,  and  is  gilding,  with  its  clear  rays,  the  dinner  table, 
and  even  the  ball-room.  A  freer,  a  truer,  and  a  grander  view  of 
things,  seems  to  me  to  be  rapidly  dawning  on  the  world.' 

*  I  fear,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  '  that  these  pleasing 
opinions  of  yours  will  not  bear  testing.' 

*  Do  you  mean,'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  '  that  society  as  a  rule  is 
not  infinitely  better  informed  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago? 
Has  it  not  infinitely  fewer  prejudices  and  infinitely  more  know- 
ledge ? ' 

'  We  should  look  to  the  effects  of  the  knowledge,  not  to  the 
knowledge  itself,'  said  Mr.  Luke.     '  We  cannot  test  the  health  of 
a  soci^ij  from  looking  ovex  its  examination  papers  in  physical 
science.' 
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*  How  would  you  test  it  ? '  said  Mr.  Stockton,  with  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip. 

*  There  are  many  tests,'  said  Mr.  Luke.  *  Here  is  one,  amongst 
the  very  subjects  that  Mr.  Laurence  has  ordered  us  to  talk  about 
— art  and  literature.* 

'  I  accept  the  test,'  said  Mr.  Stockton.  *  What,  then,  can  be 
nobler  than  much  modem  poetry?  There  is  some  that  I  look 
upon  as  quite  of  the  highest  order.' 

'  When  I  spoke  of  our  literature,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  loftily, '  I 
was  not  thinking  of  poetry.     We  have  no  poetry  now.' 

'  Indeed  ? '  said  Mr.  Stockton ;  '  I  imagined  you  had  written 
some  yourself.' 

*  Ah  1 '  exclaimed  Mr.  Luke,  drawing  a  long  sigh,  *  I  once  knew 
what  Goethe  calls  "  the  divine  worth  of  tones  and  tears."  But 
my  own  poems  only  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  They  could 
only  have  been  written  in  evil  days.  They  were  simply  a  wail  of 
pain,  and  now  that  I  am  grown  braver,  I  keep  silence.  Poetry  in 
some  ages  is  an  expression  of  the  best  strength  ;  in  ours  it  is  the 
disguise  of  the  worst  weakness — or,  when  not  that,  it  is  simply  a 
forced  plant,  an  exotic.  No— I  was  not  speaking  of  our  poetry 
when  I  spoke  of  our  literature,  but  of  the  one  natural  and  typical 
literary  art-growth  of  our  own  day,  the  novel — a  plant  which,  when 
it  grows  abundantly  and  alone,  is  always  a  sign  of  a  poor  soil. 
Look,  then,  at  our  novels,  and  see  what  sort  of  life  they  image — 
what  sentiments,  what  motives  to  action,  what  interests  :  and  you 
will  find  a  complete  absence  of  anything  that  is  really  good,  or 
noble,  or  righteous.  You  will  find  vapid  characters,  trivial 
interests — vulgar  immoralities,  and  milk-and-water  moralities. 
Look  through  all  the  novels  of  our  time,  and  you  will  not  find 
one  approach  to  a  hero — no  really  great  and  admirable  actions. 
Spain  was  in  some  ways  worse  in  Cervantes's  time  than  England  is 
in  ours  ;  but  you  may  search  all  our  novels  for  one  character  that 
has  one  tithe  of  Don  Quixote's  heroism,  for  one  of  our  sane  men 
that  breathed  in  so  healthy  and  pure  an  atmosphere  as  the  in- 
spired madman.  And  this  is  not  from  want  of  ability  on  the 
novelist's  part.  Some  of  them  have  powers  enough  and  to  spare ; 
but  the  best  novels  only  reflect  back  most  clearly  the  social 
anarchy,  and  the  bad  ones  are  unconscious  parts  of  it.' 

'  And  as  for  our  painting,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  *  that  reflects, 
even  more  clearly  than  our  literature,  our  hideous  and  our  hope- 
less degradation.  The  other  day,  when  I  walked  through  the 
Royal  Academy,  my  mind  was  literally  dazzled  by  the  infernal 
glare  of  corruption  and  vulgarity  that  was  flashed  upon  me  from. 
every  Bide.     There  were,  indeed,  only  two  "pieVAXt^^  \ii  XJaa  >^0i.^ 

rOL,  XJWX    IfO.  CXTI.  li^'^ 
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collection  that  were  not  entirely  abominable ;  and  these  were,  one 
of  them  three  boulders  in  the  island  of  Sark,  the  other  a  study  of 
pebbles  on  the  beach  at  Ilfracombe.' 

'  I  know  little  about  the  technicalities  of  art,'  said  Mr. 
Stockton, '  so  I  will  not  presume  to  dispute  this  point  with  you.* 

'  Well,'  said  Leslie,  '  here  is  another  test  quite- as  good  as  art 
and  literature — love  and  money,  and  their  relations  in  our  days.' 

He  would  have  continued  speaking ;  but  Mr.  Herbert  allowed 
him  no  time. 

*  The  very  things,'  he  said,  *  I  was  about  to  touch  upon — ^the 
very  things  the  pictures  the  other  day  suggested  to  me.  For 
seeing  how  the  work  of  the  painter  becomes  essentially  vile,  so 
soon  as  it  becomes  essentially  venal,  I  was  reminded  of  the  like 
corruption  of  what  is  far  more  precious  than  the  work  of  any 
painter — our  own  English  girls,  who  are  prepared  for  the  modem 
marriage-market  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  our  pic- 
tures for  the  Royal  Academy.  There  is  but  one  diflference. 
The  work  of  the  modem  painter  is  vile  from  its  very  beginning — 
in  its  conception  and  execution  alike ;  but  our  girls  we  receive,  in 
the  first  instance,  entirely  fair  and  sacred  from  the  hands  of  God 
himself,  clothed  upon  with  a  lovelier  vesture  than  any  lilies  of  the 
field ' 

'  Really,'  whispered  Lady  Ambrose  to  Laurence,  *  Providence 
has  done  so  very  little  for  us,  as  far  as  vesture  goes.' 

' And  we,'  Mr.  Herbert  went  on,  'with  unspeakable  profemity 

presume  to  dress  and  to  decorate  them,  till  the  heavenly  vesture 
is  entirely  hidden,  thinking,  like  a  modern  Simon  Magus,  that  the 
gifts  of  God  are  to  be  purchased  for  money,  and  not  caring  to 
perceive  that,  if  they  are  to  be  purchased  with  the  devil's  money, 
we  must  first  convert  them  into  the  devil's  gifts.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  a  faint  smile, '  the  day  for  love- 
matches  is  quite  gone  over  now.' 

But  her  words  were  drowned  by  Mr.  Saunders,  who  exclaimed 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  'Electric 
telegraphs — railways — steam  printing  presses — let  me  beg  of  you 
to  consider  the  very  next  subject  set  for  us — riches  and  civilisation 
— and  to  judge  of  the  present  generation  by  the  light  of  that.' 

'I  have  considered  them,' said  Mr.  Herbert,  'for  the  last  thirty 
years — and  with  inexpressible  melancholy.' 

'I  conceive,'  said  JNIr.  Saunders,  'that  you  are  somewhat 
singular  in  your  feelings.' 

'  I  am,'  said  Mr.  Herbert ;  '  and  tlie  fact  that  I  am  singular,  is 
fraught  for  me  with  the  most  ominous  significance.  Yet  how 
could  I — who  think  that  health  is  more  than  wealth,  and  who  hold 
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it  a  more  important  thing  to  separate  right  from  wrong  than  to 
identify  men  with  monkeys — how  could  I  hope  to  be  anything  but 
singular  in  a  generation  that  deliberately,  and  with  its  eyes  open, 
prefers  a  cotton-mill  to  a  Titian  ? ' 

*  I  hold  it,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  *  to  be  one  of  the  great  triumphs 
of  our  day,  that  it  has  so  subordinated  all  the  vaguer  and  more 
lawless  sentiments  to  the  solid  guidance  of  sober  economical  con- 
siderations. And  not  only  do  I  consider  a  cotton-mill,  but  I  con- 
sider even  a  good  sewer,  to  be  a  far  nobler  and  a  far  holier  thing 
— for  holy  in  reality  does  but  mean  healthy — than  the  most 
admired  Madonna  ever  painted.' 

*  A  good  sewer,'  said  Mr.  Herbert, '  is,  I  admit,  an  entirely  holy 
thing ;  and  would  all  our  manufacturers  and  men  of  science  bury 
themselves  undergroimd,  and  confine  their  attentions  to  making 
sewers,  I,  for  one,  should  have  little  complaint  against  them.' 

*And  are  railways,  telegraphs,  gas-lamps — ^is  the  Bessemer 
steamer,  nothing  in  your  eyes  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  life  are  ameliorated,  that  mind  is  daily  pursuing  farther 
its  conquest  over  matter  ? ' 

'  Have  we  much  to  thank  you  for,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  *  that  you 
have  saved  us  from  an  hour  of  sea-sickness,  if  in  return  you  give 
us  a  whole  life-time  of  heart-sickness  ?  Your  mind,  my  good  sir, 
that  you  so  boast  of,  is  so  occupied  in  subduing  matter,  that  it  is 
entirely  forgetful  of  subduing  itself — a  matter,  trust  me,  that  is  far 
more  important.  And  as  for  your  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  life — that  is  not  civilisation  which  saves  a  man  from  the  need 
of  exercising  any  of  his  powers,  but  which  obliges  him  to  exert  his 
noble  powers ;  not  that  which  satisfies  his  lower  feelings  with  the 
greatest  ease,  but  which  provides  satisfaction  for  his  higher  feel- 
ings, no  matter  at  what  trouble.' 

'  Other  things  being  equal,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  *  I  apprehend 
that  the  generation  that  travels  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  at  least 
five  times  as  civilised  as  the  generation  that  only  travels  twelve.' 

*  But  the  other  things  are  not  equal,'  said  Mr.  Herbert ;  *  and 
the  other  things,  by  which  I  suppose  you  mean  all  that  is  really 
sacred  in  the  life  of  man,  have  been  banished  or  buried  by  the  very 
things  which  we  boast  of  as  our  civilisation.' 

*  That  is  our  own  fault,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  '  not  the  fault  of 
civilisation.' 

'  Not  so,'  said  Mr.  Herbert.  *  Bring  up  a  boy  to  do  nothing  for 
himself — make  everything  easy  for  him — to  use  your  own  expres- 
sion, subdue  matter  for  him — and  that  boy  will  never  be  able  to 
subdue  anything  for  himself.  He  will  be  weak  in  body,  and  a 
coward  in  soul——' 

ic  K  2 
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'  Precisdy,*  said  Mr.  Saunders.  *  We  only  need  our  bodies  to 
be  strong,  so  long  as  we  have  to  overcome  obstacles  with  our  own 
strength.  We  only  need  to  be  brave  so  long  as  we  have  enemies  to 
attack.  But  my  own  hope  is  that  through  these  seeming  evils- 
want  of  strength  and  want  of  bravery — the  great  world-problem 
will  be  solved  ;  and,  though  universal  cowardice  may  seem  at  first 
sight  an  unsightly  child  for  civilisation  to  produce,  it  will  more 
than  reconcile  us  to  its  homeliness,  by  being  in  its  turn  the  &ther 
of  universal  peace.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Bokeby, '  that  is  just  what  the  world  is  coming 
to— a  universal  peace ;  which  never  can  nor  will  mean  anything 
else  than  peace  with  the  devil.' 

^  Really,'  said  Lady  Ambrose  to  Leslie,  ^  do  you  think  we  are 
in  such  a  bad  way  as  all  this  ?  Dr.  Jenkinson,  I  must  ask  you — 
you  always  know  these  things — do  you  think  we  are  so  very  bad  ? ' 

'Yes — yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  tiiming  towards  her  with 
a  cheerful  smile, '  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  bad  in  our  own 
days — very  bad  indeed.  Many  thoughtful  people  think  that 
there  is  more  that  is  bad  in  the  present  than  there  has  ever  been 
in  the  past.  Many  thoughtful  people  in  all  days  have  thought 
the  same.' 

'  True  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Bokeby, '  that  whenever  wise  men  have 
taken  to  thinking  about  their  own  times,  they  have  always  thought 
ill  of  them.  But  that  is  because  the  times  must  have  gone  wrong 
before  the  wise  men  take  to  the  business  of  thinking  about  them 
at  all.  We  are  never  conscious  of  our  constitutions  till  they  are 
out  of  order.' 

'  Ah  !  yes,'  said  Mr.  Luke ;  '  how  true  that  is,  Bokeby  1  Philo- 
sophy may  be  a  golden  thing.  But  it  is  the  gold  of  the  autunm 
woods,  that  soon  falls,  and  leaves  the  boughs  of  the  nation  naked.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Leslie, '  leaving  nothing  but 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang/ 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Leslie,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Herbert  across  the 
table, '  thank  you — an  exquisitely  apt  quotation.' 

'  Then  you  are  a  pessimist,  Mr.  Leslie  ? '  said  Lady  Ambrose,  a 
little  indignantly. 

'  I  think  in  some  ways  our  age  could  not  well  be  worse.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  come  across  anybody  now-a-days  who  believes 
anything.     Don't  you  find  that  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  with  some  vigour,  *  and 
I  am  very  sorry  for  those  who  do.  That  Mr.  Saunders,'  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice,  '  is  the  first  person  I  ever  heard  express  such 
views.     We  were  dining  only  the  other  day  with  the  Bishop  of , 
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and  he  said  that  the  average  number  of  churches  built  yearly, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  was  greater  than  it  ever  had  been  since 
the  Heformation.  That  does  not  look  as  if  religion  was  on  the 
decline.  I  know  the  Bishop  spoke  of  a  phase  of  infidelity  that 
was  passing  over  the  nation ;  but  that,  he  said,  would  soon  have 
drifted  by.  Indeed  he  told  us  that  all  the  teachings  of  modem 
irreligious  science  were  simply  reproductions  of — ^you  must  not 
laugh  at  me  if  I  say  the  names  wrong — Epicurus  and  Democritus 
— which  had  been  long  ago  refuted.  And  that  was  no  peculiar 
crotchet  of  his  own  mind ;  for  a  very  clever  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  next  me  said  that  that  was  the  very  thing  which  all  the 
bishops  agreed  in  saying — almost  the  only  thing  indeed  in  which 
they  did  agree.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Leslie,  ^materialism  once  came  to  the  world  like  a 
small  street  boy  throwing  mud  at  it ;  and  the  indignant  world 
very  soon  drove  it  away.  But  it  has  now  come  back  again,  dirtier 
than  ever,  bringing  a  big  brother  with  it,  and  Heaven  knows  when 
we  shall  get  rid  of  it  now.' 

*  In  every  state  of  transition,'  said  Dr.  Jenkinson  to  Miss 
M erton,  *  there  must  always  be  much  uneasiness.  But  I  don't 
think,' he  said,  with  a  little  pleased  laugh,  Hhat  you  will  find 
these  times  really  much  worse  than  those  that  went  before  them. 
No — no.  If  we  look  at  them  soberly,  they  are  really  a  great  deal 
better.  We  have  already  got  rid  of  a  vast  amount  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  are  learning  what  Christianity  really  is.  We 
are  learning  true  reverence — that  is,  not  to  dogmatise  about 
subjects  of  which  we  cannot  possibly  know  anything.' 

*  Just  so,  Jenkinson,'  said  Mr.  Luke ;  '  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
am  trying  to  teach  the  world  myself.  Personal  immortality,  for 
instance,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  sweet  secret  of  the 
authentic '^ 

*  Yes — ^yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  hastily ;  *  the  Church  had  degraded 
the  doctrine.     It  needed  to  be  expressed  anew.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Miss  Merton,  *  I  as  a  Catholic ' 

*  Dear  !  dear  I '  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in  some  confusion,  *  I  beg 
your  pardon.     I  had  no  notion  you  were  a  Boman  Catholic' 

*  I  was  going  to  say,'  Miss  Merton  went  on,  '  that,  though  of 
course  as  a  Catholic  I  am  not  without  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
infallible  guide,  I  feel  just  as  much  as  any  one  the  bad  state  in 
which  things  are  now.  It  is  so  difficult  to  shape  one's  course  in 
life.  One  has  nowhere  any  work  cut  out  for  one.  There  is  a 
want  of — well — of  what  perhaps,  when  religion  has  been  reduced  to 
a  science,  will  be  called  moral  ozone  in  the  air.' 

^  Such  a  feeling  is  not  imnatural,'  said  the  Doctor ;  '  but  one 
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finds  it  vanish  if,  as  Mr.  Bokeby  said,  one  just  does  the  duty  next 
one — be  it  only  to  order  dinner.  And,'  he  said,  turning  to  her 
rather  abruptly,  *  don't  despond  over  the  times.  That  only  makes 
them  worse.  Besides,  they  are  not  really  at  all  bad.  There  is  no 
need  for  desponding  at  all.' 

'  But  there  is  at  least  excuse,'  said  Laiirence,  <  when  we  see  all 
the  old  faiths,  the  old  ideas,  under  which  the  world  had  so  long 
found  shelter,  fading 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 

rapidly  and  for  ever  away  from  us.' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  said  the  Doctor,  as  if  that  settled  the  question. 

'  Christianity,'  said  Mr.  Stockton, '  is  only  retiring  to  make  way 
for  something  better.  Beligions  are  not  quickened  imless  they 
perish.  Look  forward  at  the  growing  brightness  of  the  future, 
not  at  the  &ded  brightness  of  the  past.' 

'  Why  not  look  at  the  present  ? '  said  Dr.  Jenkinson.  '  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  above  one's  times.  There's  plenty  of 
religion  now.  The  real  power  of  Christianity  is  growing  every 
day,  even  where  you  least  expect  it.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  the  reality  of  Christianity  may  be,'  said 
Leslie  ;  *  but  I  only  know  that,  if  you  take  four  out  of  five  of  the 
really  instructed  and  thoughtful  men  of  the  day,  you  will  find  that 
they  not  only  have  no  faith  in  a  personal  God,  or  a  personal  im- 
mortality, but  the  very  notions  of  such  things  seem  to  them 
absurdities.' 

'  Yes,'  growled  Mr.  Eokeby ;  '  it  was  once  thought  a  character- 
istic of  the  lowest  savages  not  to  believe  in  a  future  life.  It  will 
soon  be  thought  a  characteristic  of  the  lowest  savages  to  believe 
in  one.' 

'  Consciousness,'  screamed  Mr.  Saunders,  *  cannot  exist  without 
a  brain,  and  unless  the  whole  universe  be  one  vast  brain,  and  this 
be  God ' 

'  Personal  immortality  and  a  personal  Deity,'  said  Mr.  Luke, 
drowning  the  voice  of  Mr.  Saimders,  '  are  no  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity.    You,  Jenkinson,  I  know,  agree  with  me.' 

There  was  nothing  the  Doctor  so  disliked  as  these  appeals  from 
Mr.  Luke.  He  made  in  this  case  no  response  whatever.  He 
turned  instead  to  Miss  Merton. 

'  This  age,'  he  said  in  a  very  quiet,  but  very  judicial  way,  *  is 
simply  one  amongst  many  ages  of  transition.     It  is  not  peculiar.' 

Here  he  paused,  as  he  had  a  way  of  doing  at  times  between 
his  sentences.  This  practice  now,  as  it  had  often  been  before,  was 
oi  a  disservice  to  him ;  for  it  gave  a  fatal  facility  for  interruption 
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when  he  could  least  have  wished  it.  In  this  case  Leslie  entirely 
put  him  out,  by  flatly  contradicting  him  in  a  statement  which  the 
Doctor  least  of  all  had  designed  to  bear  question. 

'  But  in  some  ways,*  said  Leslie, '  this  age  is  peculiar,  surely. 
It  is  peculiar  in  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  changes.  Chris- 
tianity took  three  hundred  years  to  supplant  polytheism  ;  atheism 
has  hardly  taken  thirty  to  supplant  Christianity.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Miss  Merton,  *  you  think  Catholicism  quite  a 
thiog  of  the  past.' 

*  I  can't  pronounce  upon  that,'  said  Leslie.  '  But  you  must 
admit  that  there  have  been  great  changes — and  what  I  say  is,  that 
these  have  come  on  the  world  so  quickly  that  they  have  plunged 
it  into  a  state  of  mental  anarchy  that  has  not  been  equalled  since 
mental  order  has  been  known.  There  is  no  recognised  rule  of  life 
anywhere.  The  old  rules  only  satisfy  those  who  are  not  capable 
of  feeling  the  need  of  any  rule  at  all.  Every  one  who  does  right 
at  all,  only  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  All  society  is 
disintegrated.' 

'I  look  upon  social  dissolution,'  said  Mr.  Bose,  'as  the  true 
condition  of  the  most  perfect  life.  For  the  centre  of  life  is  the 
individual,  and  it  is  only  through  dissolution  that  the  individual 
can  re-emerge.  All  the  warrings  of  endless  doubts,  all  the  ques- 
tionings of  matter  and  of  spirit,  which  I  have  myself  known,  I 
value  only,  because,  remembering  the  weariness  of  them,  I  take  a 
profounder  and  more  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  colour  of  a  crocus, 
the  pulsations  of  a  chord  of  music,  or  a  picture  of  Sandro  Botti- 
celU's.' 

Mr.  Bose's  words  hardly  produced  all  the  effect  he  could  have 
wished ;  for  the  last  part  was  almost  drowned  in  the  general  rustle 
of  the  ladies  rising. 

'  Before  we  go,  Mr.  Laurence,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  *  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  history  of  these  salt-cellars  ?  I 
wanted  to  have  asked  you  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  but  you 
made  yourself  so  very  appalling  then,  that  I  really  did  not  venture.' 

'Well,'  said  Laurence,  'no  doubt  they  surprise  you.  They 
were  a  present  made  to  me  the  other  day  by  a  friend  of  mine — an 
eminent  man  of  science,  and  are  models  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  retort 
he  has  invented,  for  burning  human  bodies,  and  turning  them  into 
gas.' 

'  Good  gracious  ! '  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  how  horrible  1  I  insist, 
Mr.  Laurence,  on  your  having  another  set  to-morrow  night — re- 
member.' 

'There,'  said  Laurence,  when  the  gentlemen  had  re-settled 
themselves,  and  had  begim  their  wine,  ^  there  is  the  new  version 
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©f  the  skeleton  at  the  banquet-board — ^the  two  handfuls  of  white 
diist,  to  which  we,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  shall  one  day  crumble. 
Let  us  sacrifice  all  the  bulls  we  have  to  pitiless  Pluto,  or  ourselves 
to  one  another  or  to  Heaven — to  this  favoiu:  must  we  come.  Isn't 
that  so,  Mr.  Storks  ? ' 

*  Laurence,'  said  Dr.  Jenkinson,  briskly, '  the  conversation  hasn't 
kept  pace  with  the  dinner.  We  have  got  no  farther  than  **  The 
Present,"  yet.  The  ladies  are  going  to  talk  of  '*  The  Future,"  by 
themselves.     See — they  are  out  on  the  terrace.' 

Mr.  Storks  here  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

'  It  is  easier,'  he  said,  '  to  talk  about  the  present  now  we  are 
alone — now  theyi  he  nodded  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  party 
on  the  terrace,  \  are  gone  out  to  talk  about  the  future  in  the  moon- 
light. There  are  many  things  which  even  yet  it  does  not  do  to 
say  before  women,  at  least  before  all  women.' 

*  My  aunt,'  said  Laurence, '  is  a  great  authority  on  woman's 
education  and  true  position;  and  she  has  written  an  essay  to 
advance  the  female  cause.' 

*  Indeed  ? '  said  Mr.  Storks  ;  *  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  shall 
look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  some  conversation  with  her. 
But  what  I  was  going  to  say  related  to  the  present,  which  at 
dinner  was  on  all  sides  so  mercilessly  run  down.  I  was  going  to 
claim  for  the  present,  as  its  noble  and  peculiar  feature,  a  universal 
and  intrepid  determination  to  find  out  and  face  the  entire  truth  of 
things,  and  to  allow  no  prejudice,  however  dear  to  us,  to  obscure 
our  vision.  This  is  the  only  real  morality ;  and  not  only  is  it  full 
of  blessing  for  the  future,  but  it  is  giving  us  "  manifold  more  in 
this  present  time  "  as  well.  The  work  of  science,  you  see,  is  two- 
fold ;  it  enlarges  the  horizon  of  the  mind,  and  improves  the  con- 
ditions of  the  body.  If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so,  Mr.  Herbert, 
I  think  yoiu"  antipathy  to  scienc?  must  be  due  to  your  not  having 
fully  appreciated  its  true  work  and  dignity.' 

'  The  work  of  science  is,  I  know,  twofold,'  said  Mr.  Herbert, 
*  speculative  and  practical.' 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  Mr.  St<)rks,  approvingly. 

*  And  all  it  can  do  for  us  in  speculation,'  said  Mr.  Herbert, '  i 
to  teach  us  that  we  have  no  life  hereafter :  all  it  can  do^for  us  in 
practice,  is  to  ruin  our  life  here.     It  enervates  us  by  providing 
us  with  base  luxury ;  it  degrades  us  by  turning  our  attention  to 
base  knowledge.' 

*  No — no,'  said  Dr.  Jenkinson,  with  one  of  his  little  laughs, 
'  not  that.  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Storks,  that  Mr.  Herbert  always 
quite  means  what  he  says.     We  mustn't  take  him  at  bis  word,' 
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*  My  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  turning  to  the  Doctor,  'you  are 
a  consecrated  priest  of  the  mystical  Church  of  Christ ' — Dr.  Jenkin- 
8on  winced  terribly  at  this — '  and  let  me  ask  you  if  you  think  it 
the  work  of  Christ  to  bring  into  men's  minds  eternal  corruption, 
instead  of  eternal  life — or  rather  not  corruption,  I  should  say,  but 
putrefaction.  For  what  is  putrefaction  but  decomposition  ?  And 
at  the  touch  of  science  all  our  noblest  ideas  decompose  and  putrefy, 
till  our  whole  souls  are  strewn  with  dead  hopes  and  dead  religions, 
with  corpses  of  all  the  thoughts  we  loved 

QiiickeniDg  slowly  into  lower  forms. 

You  may  call  it  analysis,  but  I  call  it  death.' 

'  I  wish  we  could  persuade  you,'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  very  tem- 
perately, '  to  take  a  fairer  view  of  things.  Surely  truth  cannot  in 
the  long  run  be  anything  but  life-giving.' 

'  Let  us  take  care  of  facts,'  said  Mr.  Storks,  '  and  fictions — I 
beg  your  pardon,  religion — will  take  care  of  itself.' 

*  And  religion,'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  '  will  take  care  of  itself  very 
well.  Of  course  we  don't  waste  time  now  in  thinking  about 
personal  immortality.  We  shall  not  live ;  but  the  mind  of  man 
will ;  and  religion  will  live  too,  being  part  of  the  mind  of  man. 
Religion  is,  indeed,  to  the  inner  world,  what  the  sky  is  to  the  outer. 
It  is  the  mind's  canopy — the  infinite  mental  azure  in  which  the 
mysterious  source  of  our  being  is  at  once  revealed  and  hidden. 
Let  us  beware,  then,  of  not  considering  religion  noble  ;  but  let  us 
beware  still  more  of  considering  it  true.  We  may  fancy  that  we 
trace  in  the  clouds  shapes  of  real  things  ;  and,  as  long  as  we  know 
that  this  is  only  fancy,  I  know  of  no  holier  occupation  for  the 
human  mind,  than  such  cloud-gazing.  But  let  us  always  recol- 
lect that  the  cloud  which  to  us  may  seem  shaped  like  a  son  of  man, 
may  seem  to  another  to  be  backed  like  a  weasel,  and  to  another  to 
be  very  like  a  whale.  What,  then,'  Mr.  Stockton  added,  *  can  be  a 
nobler  study  than  the  great  book  of  Nature,  or,  as  we  used  to  call 
it,  the  works  of  God  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  complain,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  '  that  this  generation 
does  study  Nature,  but  that  it  does  not  study  her.  You  can  im- 
prison her  in  your  test-tubes,  you  can  spy  at  her  through  your 
microscopes ;  but  can  you  see  her  with  your  own  eyes,  or  receive 
her  into  your  own  souls  ?  When  God  looked  at  the  world,  and  saw 
that  it  was  very  good,  was  He  thinking,  not  of  the  lands  and  of  the 
waters  with  their  glad  colour,  of  the  wings  of  the  morning  which 
He  had  covered  with  silver,  and  the  feathers  of  the  evening  with 
gold,  but  was  He  thinking  of  the  sixty-three  bases  out  of  which  He 
had  been  clever  enough  to  manufacture  this  ?  or  else  did  He  look 
on  it  as  a  curious  figure  in  a  dance,  chanced  upon  by  the  great 
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corps-de-iaUet  of  the  atoms  ?  Is  water,  think  you,  a  nobler  thing 
to  the  modem  chemist,  who  can  tell  you  exactly  what  gases  it  is 
made  of,  and  nothing  more ;  or  to  Turner,  who  could  not  tell  yoa 
at  all  what  it  is  made  of,  but  who  knew  its  azure,  and  ite  purple, 
its  gentle  sleep  and  its  terrible  awakening  ?  When  Pindar  called 
water   the  best  of  things,  was  he  thinking  of  it  as  the  union  of 

oxygen  and  hydrogen ' 

'  He  would  have  been  much  wiser  if  he  had  been,'  interposed 
Dr.  Jenkinson.     '  Thales,  to  whose  theory,  as  you  know,  Pindar  was 

referring ^    But  the  Doctor's  words  were  utterly  unavailing  to 

check  the  torrent  of  Mr.  Herbert's  eloquence.  They  only  turned 
it  into  a  slightly  diflferent  course. 

*  Ah  1  masters  of  modem  science,'  he  went  on,  *  you  can  tell  us 
what  pure  water  is  made  of;  but,  thanks  to  your  drains  and  your 
mills,  you  cannot  tell  us  where  to  find  it.  You  can,  no  doubt, 
explain  to  us  all  about  sunsets ;  but  the  smoke  of  your  towns  and 
your  factories  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  one.  How- 
ever, each  generation  is  wise  in  its  own  wisdom ;  and  ours  would 
sooner  look  at  a  foetus  in  a  bottle,  than  at  a  statue  of  the  god 
Apollo,  from  the  hand  of  Phidias,  and  in  the  air  of  Athens.* 

During  all  this  speech  Mr.  Storks  had  remained  with  his  &ce 
buried  in  his  hands,  every  now  and  then  drawing  in  his  breath 
through  his  teeth,  as  if  he  were  in  pain.  When  it  was  over  he 
looked  up,  with  a  scared  expression,  as  if  some  great  calamity  had 
suddenly  fallen  upon  him. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  '  mere  science,  as  science,  does 
not  deal  with  moral  right  and  wrong.' 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  '  for  it  has  shown  that  right  and 
wrong  are  terms  of  a  bygone  age,  connoting  altogether  false  ideas. 
Mere  automata  as  science  shows  we  are — clock-work  machines, 
woimd  up  by  meat  and  drink ' 

'  As  for  human  automatism,'  interrupted  Mr.  Storks,  who  had  by 
this  time  recovered  himself — and  his  deep  heavy  voice  quite  drowned 
Mr.  Saunders — *  that  is  a  question  which  science  has  not  as  yet 
decided.  It  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not.  I  myself  am  indifierent. 
Supposing  that  the  Deity — if  there  be  one — should  ofier  to  make 
me  a  machine,  if  I  am  not  one,  on  condition  that  I  should  always 
go  right,  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  close  with  the  proposal.' 

'  You  forget,'  said  Allen, '  that  in  the  moral  sense,  if  there 
were  no  possibility  of  going  wrong,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
going  right.' 

'  Fancy  a  watch  or  a  steam-engine  committing  sin,'  said 
Leslie. 

^  iSin/  said  Mr.  Storks,  ^  is  a  word  that  has  helped  to  retard 
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moral  and  social  progress  more  than  anything.  Nothing  is  good 
or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so  ;  and  the  superstitious  and  morbid 
way  in  which  a  number  of  entirely  innocent  things  have  been 
banned  as  sin,  has  caused  more  than  half  the  tragedies  of  the 
world.  Science  will  establish  an  entirely  new  basis  of  morality ; 
and  the  sunlight  of  rational  approbation  will  shine  on  many  a 
thing,  hitherto  overshadowed  by  the  curse  of  a  hypothetical  God.' 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  eagerly.  'I  have  little  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  future  the  great  question  of  woman's  sphere 
of  action  will  be  solved  by  the  recognition  of  prostitution  as  an 
honourable  and  beneficent  profession.' 

*  Sir  1 '  exclaimed  Mr.  Storks,  striking  the  table,  and  glaring 
with  indignation  at  Mr.  Saunders, '  I  could  hardly  have  believed 
that  such  misplaced  flippancy ' 

'Flippancy!  it  is  reasoned  truth,'  shrieked  Mr.  Saunders, 
upsetting  his  wine-glass. 

Luckily  this  brought  about  a  pause.  Laurence  took  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

'  See,'  said  Laurence, '  Dr.  Jenkinson  has  left  us.  Will  no  one 
have  any  more  wine  ? — Then  suppose  we  follow  him.' 

{To  he  continued.) 
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When  Prince  Hal,  in  one  of  his  memorable  fencing-bouts  with  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  quotes  a  verse  of  King  Solomon's  Proverbs,  his  fat 
adversary  compliments  him  upon  possessing,  amongst  his  other 
royal  gifts  and  graces,  that  of  ^  iteration  with  an  emphasis.'  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  his  princely  virtues  have  descended  to  these  latter 
days — in  fact,  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  they  had  done  so— but 
this  particular  characteristic  of  ^  iteration '  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  present  era.  There  are  a  certain  quantity, 
and  a  very  large  quantity,  of '  property '  quotations  afloat  upon  the 
world,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  make  their  appearance,  some  or 
others  of  them,  in  every  printed  sheet  which  comes  into  one's  hands, 
and  to  be  heard  in  almost  every  speech  that  is  made. 

And,  from  the' inaccuracy  with  which  some  of  these  are  iterated 
and  reiterated,  it  appears  no  less  certain  that  they  have  not  been 
dug  out  of  the  mine  by  those  who  use  them,  but  have  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  as  current  coin,  without  much  suspicion,  or  perhaps 
care,  on  the  part  of  the  users,  as  to  whose  image  and  superscrip- 
tion they  bear. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  inaccuracy  has  grown  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  very  essence  of  the  quotation,  beyond  the  hope 
or  possibility  of  severance  or  correction.  Mr.  Thackeray  describes 
some  old  lady  who  has  Shakespeare's  plays  read  to  her  every  night; 
which  works,  adds  that  keen  observer,  'she  said  she  liked,  but 
didn't ' :  these  words  appear  to  describe  very  nearly  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  good  people  who  use  and  misuse  the  passages  in  question, 
inasmuch  as  almost  all  these  *  current  coins '  issue  from  that  rich 
treasury. 

Any  Handbook  of  Quotations  incontestably  proves  the  feet 
that  no  author  in  England  is  quoted  one-twentieth  part  as  much 
as  Shakespeare,  and  that  of  all  his  plays '  Hamlet '  is  infinitely 
the  most  used.  As  a  matter  of  statistics,  I  find  that  there 
are  some  120  quotations  from  *  Hamlet'  alone  which  are  worn 
literally  threadbare  with  constant  and  hard  use ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, is  this  the  case,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  become  almost 
as  much  the  symbols  of  certain  things  as  the  very  words  of  the 
language  itself,     Not  any  one  of  the  quotations  from  *  Hamlet ' 
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leads,  I  think,  a  harder  life  than  the  famous  and  sorely-abused  ^  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  which  appears  scarcely  ever  to  enjoy  one  day's, 
perhaps  one  hour's,  rest ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  words  are  not 
in  Shakespeare  at  all,  nor  anywhere  else,  except  as  a  quotation.  The 
words  intended  to  be  cited  are  of  course  taken  from  the  world-re- 
nowned soliloquy — which,  as  Hartley  Coleridge  truly  says,  'has 
been  murdered  by  its  own  celebrity' — where  Hamlet  enumerates, 
amongst  the  burthens  of  humanity. 

The  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  -, 

the  word  '  ills '  not  occurring  at  all  in  the  passage  ;  and  the  word 
*  shocks'  being  required  by  the  whole  context  of  the  soliloquy, 
which  pictures  life  as  a  passage  through  an  opposing  host,  and 
enumerates  with  such  surpassing  eloquence  and  such  marvellous 
pathos  the  various  '  shocks '  sustained  by  the  combatant  in  that 
unequal  struggle.  Nevertheless,  'ills'  it  is,  and  'ills'  it  will 
doubtless  remain.  The  false  word  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  na- 
tional mind  and  heart  to  leave  a  chance  for  the  true  one ;  and, 
like  the  ventriloquist  in  ^Esop,  will  certainly  retain  possession  of 
the  field,  let  the  real  pig  squeak  never  so  naturally. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  same  author  nearly  as  much 
quoted  as  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
possess  a  pecuUarly  Shakespearian  flavour  and  reUsh ;  and  yet  there 
is  very  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  words  ever  sprang  from 
the  great  poet's  teeming  brain.  It  is  the  celebrated  passage  in 
'  Henry  V.,'  in  which  Mrs.  Quickly  pictures  the  death-bed  of  Prince 
Hal's  cast-off  companion,  where  she  reports  that,  in  the 

Last  scene  of  all, 
Which  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

the  dying  knight  '  babbled  of  green  fields.'  But,  as  all  Shake- 
spearian scholars  well  know,  the  words  in  the  first  edition  are  '  a 
table  of  green  fields ;'  and  so  they  were  reprinted,  with  various 
suggestions,  until  Theobald,  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspiration, 
proposed  '  babbled '  for  '  table,' — an  emendation  so  extraordinarily 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  acceptance  from  almost  all  subsequent 
editors,  and  to  have  been  built  into  the  language  of  England 
beyond  the  possibility  of  severance.  Theobald's  idea  was  certainly 
a  most  felicitous  one.  To  make  the  dying  reprobate  turn  away 
for  one  brief  moment  from  the  several  remembrances  of  his  long 
and  ill-spent  life,  and  see  again  in  the  mirror  of  his  memory  the 
< green  fields'  of  his  happy  and  innocent  childhood  flashed  across 
his  mental  vision  by  the  hand  of  Death,  was  to  add  the  one  touch 
of  pathos  necessary  to  heighten  the  interest  of  his  death-bed. 
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Such  a  mental  change  in  the  moment  almost  of  death  appears  a 

natural  prelude  to  that  most  marvellous  physical  change  which 

passes  so  quickly  over  the  tenement  of  clay  when  deserted  by  its 

occupant,  and  which,  as  in  a  moment,  effaces  the  deep  furrows 

made  by  the  plough  of  Time,  or  the  scars  left  by  the  *  slings  and 

arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  and  leaves  in  their  stead  that  placid 

almost  smile : 

The  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 


So  flEiir,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed. 


And  this  change  of  death  is  a  curious  physiological  puzzle,  and 
looks  as  though  the  natural  tendency  of  the  '  well-worn  clay '  was 
to  regain  something  of  the  quietness  and  innocence  of  Eden  so 
soon  as  the  '  perturbed  spirit '  relaxed  its  grasp  upon  it — so  soon 
as  it  was  lifted  off  from  *  the  rack  of  this  tough  world ' : 

A  worn-out  fetter  that  the  soul 
Had  broken  and  cast  away. 

Assuredly,  of  all  the  pathetic  reflections  attaching  to  a  sinful  life, 
none  appears  so  affecting  as  the  remembrance  that  the  old,  worn- 
out,  sin-stained  roue  was  once  a  happy  little  child,  with  a  pure 
soul  fresh  from  its  Creator's  hands.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  the 
words  in  question,  and  the  context  of  the  passage  renders  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  they  are  his. 

To  return  to  '  Hamlet,'  there  is  another  line  in  his  soliloquy 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  quoted  as  the  one  already  mentioned; 
but  here,  although  the  words  are  always  quoted  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness, the  precise  meaning  of  them  appears  invariably  missed. 
The  line  in  question  is  that  which  runs. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil ; 

the  last  word  of  which  leads  to  the  mistake  I  mean,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  '  coil '  meant  trouble,  fuss, 
bother,  and  that  it  is  now  understood  to  mean  only  the  twist  or 
helix  of  a  rope,  wire,  or  snake.  As  some  meaning  must  be  attached 
in  tlie  popular  mind  to  the  word,  and  as  the  real  meaning  of  it  is 
generally  unknown,  the  '  mortal  coil '  has  become  vaguely  under- 
stood to  mean  the  *  mortal  hody^  the  burthen  of  the  flesh — a 
result  attributable  partly  to  tlie  word  coil  being  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  snake,  and  partly  to  the  '  shuffling  off'  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

Not  long  ago  a  writer  in  Fraeer  introduced  the  snake  bodily 
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into  the  metaphor,  in  some  verses  which  appeared  in  that  magazine, 
and  which  ran  as  follows  : 

Ask  not  what  next  shall  be^ 

When  we  haTe  shuffled  off 
This  so  familiar  flesh. 

This  mortal  coU  and  slough. 

The  snake  renews  his  youth 

And  burgeons  with  the  spring*; 
The  swallow  from  the  south 

Floats  back  on  annual  wing. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  the  snake  itself — coil,  slough,  and 
all ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  exactly  expresses  the  common 
idea  of  the  passage  in  question.  Nor  is  this  the  only  corrobora- 
tion of  the  impression  that  *  coil '  means  the  burthen  of  the  flesh ; 
for  in  the  play  of  'Bonduca'  (act  iv.  sc.  1)  occurs  the  following 

passage: 

Would  ye  learn 
How  to  die  bravely,  Romans ;  tofiing  off 
This  case  of  fleshy  lose  all  your  cares  for  ever  ? 

— a  quotation  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  and 
which  is  certainly  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  general  idea. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  real  dispute  that  Shake- 
speare had  no  intention  of  putting  a  snake  into  Hamlet's  mouth. 
The  word  coil  is  derived  from  the  Danish  quellen^  to  boil,  or 
bubble  forth  as  a  spring,  and  means  simply  the  tumult  and  worry 
of  humanity — the 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  bum ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble, 

of  the  weird  sisters  in  *  Macbeth.'  It  is  never  once  used  by  Shake- 
speare to  signify  the  twist  or  helix  of  a  snake's  normal  position  in 
repose,  but  it  is  used  by  him  some  dozen  times  to  mean  trouble  or 
fuss.  That  enlightened  officer  Dogberry  uses  it  in  his  famous 
charge  to  the  watch  ('  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  act  iii.  sc.  3)  :  *  I 
pray  you  watch  about  Signer  Leonato's  door ;  for  the  wedding  he- 
ing  there  to-morrow  there  is  a  great  coil  to-night.'  The  Shake- 
speare Concordance  will  reveal  the  other  eleven  instances  of  its 
use,  in  no  single  one  of  which  can  it  possil)ly  be  made  to  mean  a 
twist  or  helix,  or  to  have  any  connection  or  association  with  a 
snake. 

The  idea  in  Hamlet's  mind  is  evidently  that  of  a  tired  traveller 
divesting  himself  of  his  dress  and  retiring  to  rest : 

To  die, — to  sleep : — 
Xo  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to^ — 'tis  a  consummation 
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Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die, — to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep  I  perchance  to  dream : — ay,  tliere^s  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause. 

The  weary  pilgrim  approaches  his  bed,  too  tired  even  to  undress 
ceremoniously,  and  '  shuffling  off '  his  garments  with  hasty  care- 
lessness on  to  the  floor,  as  he  nears  the  longed-for  rest  of  sleep — 
that  sleep  of  death  which  is  to  still  the  aching  heart  for  evermorel 
Undoubtedly  the  *  shuffling  off'  has  been  a  main  agent  in  the 
mistake,  and  in  the  consequent  introduction  of  the  snake.  But 
the  snake  of  zoology,  in  shuflfling  off  its  skin  or  slough  in  its 
yearly  renovation,  is  obliged  to  untwist  its  coil  for  the  moment, 
and  to  stretch  itself  out  at  full  length,  in  order  to  pull  off  the 
worn-out  skin ;  it  by  no  means  shuffles  off  its  <mii  which  might 
possibly  be  a  difficult  operation.  The  whole  mistake  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  beautiful  Greek  myth  of  '  Psyche,'  in  which  the 
Greek  word  means  both  'the  soul'  and  *a  butterfly,'  from  the 
marvellous  resurrection  of  the  beautiful  winged  fly  from  the  dull 
and  sombre  chrysalis.  The  idea  in  both  cases  seems  to  be  the 
same,  and  to  symbolise  by  the  natural  processes  of  the  animal 
world  the  great  change  which  occurs  to  dying  humanity. 

Lord  Byron  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  Shakespeare, 
notwithstanding  his  recorded  opinion  that  his  great  predecessor 
was  over-estimated;  and  he  frequently  quotes  him  with  great  humour 
and  adroitness.  But  in  the  third  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold '  there 
occurs  a  quotation  from  the  poet  which  suggests  some  possible  mis- 
conception of  the  passage  quoted.     It  is  in  the  1 1 3th  stanza  of 

that  canto,  and  runs  thus : 

In  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such :  I  stood 
Among  them,  hut  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still  could, 
Ilad  I  not  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  suhdued. 

And  a  foot-note  to  the  last  line  contains  a  quotation  from  *  Macbeth': 

If  it  he  thus, 
For  Banquo*s  issue  have  I  JUed  my  mind. 

Now  the  passage  in  '  Macbeth '  is  clear  enough.  He  is  reflecting 
upon  his  murder  of  Duncan,  and  the  uselessnesa  of  that  crime, 
supposing  that  his  crown  should  devolve  upon  Banquo's  children. 
He  says  of  Banquo,  that  the  witches 

Hail'd  him,  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  harren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
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Thence  to  be  wiench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  it  be  so, 
For  Banquo^s  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 

and  so  on.  *  Filed'  is  here,  of  course,  *c?6filed;'  and  Macbeth 
means  to  say  that  he  has  stained  his  soul  with  a  crime  which  will 
benefit  only  Banquo's  issue. 

But  the  lines  in  *  Childe  Harold '  are  hardly  intelligible  upon 
the  same  principle ;  nor  is  the  word  printed  with  an  apostrophe, 
as  if  the  'de'  were  omitted.  Perhaps  the  111th  stanza  may  throw 
some  light  on  Bjrron's  meaning : 

And  to  iteel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught. 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal. 
Which  is  the  tyiint  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul.    No  matter — it  is  taught. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  '  steeling '  in  this  stanza  has  some  vague 
association  with  the  *  filing'  in  the  other ;  and  that  the  thought 
running  in  Byron's  mind  was  that  of  forging  and  working  his  mind 
by  strenuous  effort  into  the  shape  he  desired  it  to  assume.  The 
words  may  perhaps  suggest  some  foreshadowing  of  Tennyson's 
grand  verses  in  the  '  In  Memoriam,'  where  he  says — 

That  life  it  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use ; 

where  the  same  figure  is  applied  to  the  worker's  life  as  Byron 
seems  to  apply  to  his  mind :  and  the  mental  career  is  to  be  forged 
and  fashioned  by  each  one  after  his  own  ideal  and  by  his  own 
vigorous  and  earnest  effort. 

The  notes  to '  Childe  Harold'  were  added,  I  believe,  by  the  poet's 
friend  Hobhouse ;  but  I  don't  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  note 
in  question,  nor  do  I  presume  to  say  that  I  have  plucked  at  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  or  that  the  foot-note  may  not  contain  the 
real  elucidation  of  Byron's  meaning.  Very  possibly  it  does :  and 
Byron  may  have  meant  *  defiled.'  But  if  Lord  Byron,  in  the  first 
quotation,  meant  that  he  had  *  defiled'  his  mind  and  so  weakened 
it  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  soar  above  the  crowd  around  him, 
enveloped  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  sublimer  thoughts,  as 
Hobhouse's  note  implies  (which   result,  indeed,  is   exceedingly 
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probable),  then  what  becomes  of  the  *  steeling*  his  mind  in  the 
second  quotation,  and  eo  rendering  it  impervious  to  all  hostile 
shafts?  The  allusion,  by  the  way,  in  the  first  quotation  to  his 
mind  *  subduing  itself,'  seems  to  point  to  the  fable  (or  fisict,  is  it  ?) 
of  the  scorpion  dying  by  its  own  sting — a  figure  which  I  think  he 
uses  elsewhere,  and  is  a  strange  and  terrible  revelation  of  his  know- 
ledge of  his  own  state. 

C.  5. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *LADT  AUDLBT'S  SECRET.' 

Chapter  XVII. 

'e'en  at  TURNINa   O'  THE  TIDE.' 

Ctnthia  took  her  place  at  the  Squire's  bedside,  and  assumed 
the  care  of  the  sick  room  with  as  much  calmness  and  self-possession 
as  if  she  had  been  trained  in  a  city  hospital.  That  intense  faith 
which  made  the  two  Wesleys  so  strong  to  resist  all  earthly  opposi- 
tion, is  the  staflF  and  anchor  of  all  true  followers  in  that  wide  school 
which  they  and  Whitefield  founded.  Joshua's  young  wife  had  no 
fear  that  her  strength  would  fail  her  in  this  ordeal.  Whatever 
strength  she  needed  would  be  given  to  her. 

It  was  not  a  pleasing  or  an  easy  task  either,  this  attendance 
upon  an  irritable  old  man  who  had  served  no  apprenticeship  to  sick- 
ness, and  to  whom  acute  bodily  pain  was  almost  a  new  thing. 

'  Mrs.  Haggard  has  been  so  good  as  to  come  to  nurse  you, 
father,'  said  Oswald,  when  he  brought  Cjrnthia  to  the  bedside. 

The  Squire  looked  at  the  small  grey  figure — *  a  shadow  like  an 
angel  with  bright  hair ' — doubtfully. 

*  I  don't  know  that  girl,'  he  said.  '  Your  mother  was  never  so 
pretty.' 

*  Will  you  let  her  nurse  you,  father  ? '  enquired  Oswald. 

*  I  don't  want  nmrsing,  I  only  want  to  be  let  alone.  Give  me 
something  to  drink,'  said  the  Squire,  with  some  inconsistency. 

Cynthia  examined  the  table  by  the  bed,  upon  which  empty 
medicine  bottles,  discarded  poultices,  rags,  and  dirty  tumblers 
were  crowded  in  imseemly  confusion.  There  was  an  uncorked 
bottle  containing  half  a  tumbler  of  claret. 

*Doe8  your  father  drink  that  wine?'  asked  Cynthia,  as  she 
washed  a  tumbler  swiftly,  while  the  Squire  expressed  a  general 
sense  of  discomfort  by  feeble  meanings. 

*  Yes,  the  doctor  says  he  may  have  claret,  but  no  other  wine.' 
Cynthia  put  the  tumbler  in  the  wasted  hand,  which  clutched  it 
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with  a  tremulous  eagerness,  and  supported  the  old  man  while  he 
drank.  She  seemed  to  have  a  natural  capacity  and  handiness  which 
made  these  offices  of  charity  easy  to  her. 

*  Phoebe  will  get  you  anything  you  want,*  said  Oswald,  looking 
on  helplessly. 

PhoBbe  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  breathing 
hard  and  staring  at  Mrs.  Haggard,  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed, 
as  at  a  supernatural  appearance. 

But  on  being  thus  referred  to  she  made  a  curtsey,  and  said  she 
should  be  pleased  to  wait  upon  the  lady. 

'  And  do  you  really  think  you  shall  be  able  to  get  on  ? '  asked 
Oswald. 

'  I  shall  get  on  very  nicely.  You  need  not  be  anxious,  Mr. 
Pentreath.     It  will  be  best  for  your  father  to  be  kept  very  quiet.' 

'  Yes,  I  daresay.  I'll  go  to  my  own  room.  It's  on  this  floor, 
and  I  shall  be  at  hand  if  my  father  should  ask  for  me.  You'll  send 
for  me  if  he  does,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Phoebe  shall  come  for  you.' 

Oswald  lingered  by  the  bedside  before  going  away,  and  bent 
over  his  father  with  that  helpless  feeling  which  robust  youth  has 
in  the  presence  of  suflFering  age.  It  can  pity,  but  can  hardly 
sympathise.  If  it  could  share  the  burthen  in  any  way,  take  half 
the  pain,  or  all,  it  would  do  so ;  but  it  cannot  measure  or  imder- 
stand  that  agony.  • 

'  How  are  you  feeling  now,  father  ? '  asked  the  son. 

*  I  feel  as  if  a  wolf  was  gnawing  me,  that's  all,'  gasped  the  old 
man.     '  Go  away.     You  only  keep  the  air  from  me.* 

Cynthia  took  a  loose  blanket  from  an  arm-chair  and  spread  it 
over  tlie  Squire's  chest  and  shoulders,  and  then  went  quietly  to 
the  nearest  window  and  opened  it.  The  sweet  cool  night  air  blew 
in  like  a  rush  of  refreshing  waters  upon  a  thirsty  land. 

'  That's  better,'  cried  the  old  man. 

*  You  didn't  oughtter  open  the  windows,'  said  Phoebe ;  '  the 
doctor  said  we  was  to  keep  'un  warm  I ' 

Cynthia  found  a  screen  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  this  she 
placed  as  a  guard  against  the  keen  edge  of  the  draught.  She  had 
a  conviction  that  the  sufferer  needed  air,  but  she  was  not  going  to 
do  anything  rash  or  reckless. 

*  Tell  me  what  the  doctor  said  about  the  leeches,  and  the  poul- 
tices, and  everything  that  is  to  be  done,  Phoebe,'  she  said. 

At  midnight  Oswald  looked  into  the  room  again.     His  father 
was  sleeping  the  fitful,  painful  slumber  of  disease.     Phoebe  was 
snoring  by  the  fire.     C^\>\iia.  "«^^  ^^a!^^  V3  ^0^^  Xj^jdaide^  reading 
her  pocket  Bible  by  tbe  0am  ca.'a«^^>i^'v.-  ^\v^\,  ^  ^gpi^iR&s^'vagss^ 
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it  was  in  the  neatly-fitting  grey  stufi*  gown,  the  Puritan  muslin  ker- 
chief crossed  over  the  delicately-moulded  bust,  the  little  white  cap 
giving  a  matronly  air  to  the  bright  young  face ! 

The  room  seemed  changed  somehow  since  Cynthia's  coming. 
The  accumulated  litter  of  the  past  week  had  been  carried  off. 
Everything  was  in  its  place,  snowy  linen  on  the  bed,  the  hearth 
neatly  swept,  a  small  bright  fire  in  the  shining  grate,  a  cheerful 
homelike  air  in  the  room  which  a  few  hours  ago  had  looked  so 
desolate.  And  all  had  been  done  quietly,  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  invalid. 

*  Has  he  been  long  asleep  ? '  asked  Oswald. 

*  About  half  an  hour.  I  read  to  him  a  little  before  he  went 
off.' 

*  Out  of  your  Bible  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Did  he  like  you're  doing  that  ? ' 

*  I  think  it  soothed  him.' 

Oswald  could  hardly  realise  the  idea  of  his  father  being  in- 
structed in  the  Scriptures  by  a  Methodist  preacher's  wife.  It 
seemed  a  general  upheaving  of  things. 

This  went  on  for  many  days  and  nights.  The  Squire's  life 
seemed  to  these  patient  watchers  to  tremble  in  the  balance,  though 
the  doctor  had  made  up  his  mind  which  way  the  balance  was  to 
turn  at  last.  For  many  days  and  nights,  without  weariness  or 
murmuring,  Cynthia  performed  the  painfid  tasks  of  the  sick  room, 
and  was  full  of  love  and  care  for  this  grim  old  man,  who,  in  his 
weakness,  seemed  like  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  was  fain  to  sub- 
mit to  be  ministered  to  as  a  baby  might  have  done.  While  caring 
for  this  poor  mortal  body  of  his,  she  was  full  of  tender  anxiety  for 
his  imperishable  soul ;  and  this  disciple  of  Tom  Paine  was  fain  to 
listen  to  that  ineffable  story  which  even  the  most  hardened  un- 
believer must  hear  with  some  touch  of  love  and  awe.  Cynthia 
had  not  been  taught  to  be  doubtful  of  death-bed  conversions ;  in 
her  direct  and  positive  creed  this  sinner — who  perhaps,  in  all  his 
life,  had  never  done  a  good  action  or  sacrificed  a  selfish  desire — 
was  as  near  the  gates  of  heaven  as  the  man  of  spotless  life  and 
active  benevolence,  could  he  but  l>e  brought  to  acknowledge  his 
unworthiness,  to  believe  in  the  all-atoning  Sacrifice  which  had 
been  made  for  him,  to  accept  in  implicit  faith  the  pardon  that 
God  was  for  ever  holding  out  to  sinners.  A  Shibboleth,  perhaps, 
this  parrot  cry  of  instantaneous  conversion,  but  this  Shibboleth  was 
to  Cynthia  a  great  reality. 

Curious  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  ear  of  ttn^  Ivatecisx — -V^ 
there  heen  any  one  by — to  hear  this  cYuVOi  ^^V*\xi%  'S^Xas^  \iR»^ 
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that  dying-bed;  arguing  with  the  unbelieving  mind,  sharpened 
and  hardened  by  fifty  years'  mature  worldliness ;  pleading,  praying, 
repeating  divinest  messages  of  compassion  and  love.  The  Squire 
heard  her  patiently,  which  was  much.  One  night  she  sang  one  of 
Wesley's  hymns,  in  a  low  sweet  voice.  '  The  sound  pleased  and 
soothed  the  sick  man,  and  after  this  he  often  bade  her  sing  to 
him.  Oswald  paced  the  corridor  softly  sometimes  of  an  evening, 
listening  to  those  clear  and  pure  tones,  which  had  a  soothing  in- 
fluence for  him  as  well  as  for  his  father. 

'  I  wish  you  would  let  my  husband  come  and  read  to  you,  Mr. 
Pentreath,'  Cynthia  ventured  to  say  one  afternoon  when  the  Squire 
seemed  a  little  better  than  usual,  and  quite  free  from  pain. 

'  Your  husband  I     Who  is  he  ? ' 

*  Joshua  Haggard.' 

'What,  the  Eanter?  No;  I'll  have  none  of  his  preaching. 
He's  a  decent  fellow,  in  his  way,  and  has  made  money.  My  son  is 
going  to  marry  his  daughter ;  but  I'll  have  no  ranting.  I  won't 
have  fire  and  brimstone  pelted  at  me  on  my  death-bed.  You  may 
read  what  you  like ;  it  does  no  harm.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  know  what  kind  of  man  my  husband  is,' 
remonstrated  Cynthia,  gently. 

*  Don't  1 1  I  know  what  field  preachers  are.  You  may  hear 
'em  a  mile  oflF,  raving  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  Haggard  preached  in  the  fields  before  he  built 
that  chapel  of  his.     I'll  have  none  of  his  howling.' 

This  was  discouraging ;  but  the  Established  Church,  which,  re- 
presented by  a  port-winey  vicar  of  the  good  old  school,  had  called 
politely,  during  the  Squire's  illness,  to  offer  its  ministrations,  had 
also  been  kept  at  aim's-length  by  Mr.  Pentreath,  who  swore  that 
no  tithe-pig  parson  should  cross  the  threshold  of  his  chamber  while 
he  had  sense  enough  to  forbid  him. 

Oswald  showed  considerable  anxiety  about  Cynthia's  comfort 
during  this  weary  time  of  watching,  and  Joshua  came  to  the  Grange 
at  least  once  a  day  to  see  for  himself  that  his  wife  was  not  injuring 
her  liealth  by  this  work  of  charity.  The  acute  attack  of  bronchitis 
liad  been  conquered,  chiefly  by  Cynthia's  nursing,  as  the  doctor 
frankly  acknowledged  ;  but  the  foe  left  the  citadel  in  so  dilapidated 
a  state,  that  the  cessation  of  active  disease  was  by  no  means  a 
warrant  for  the  patient's  recovery.  The  lamp  flickered  in  the 
socket,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  suddenly  extinguished.  The 
worn-out  frame  was  not  easily  to  be  patched  up  by  high  feeding 
and  stimulants,  quinine  or  iron. 

Once  in  every  day  Joskvi-a.  H^"gaxd  oaxxve  \i^  to  the  long  gallery, 
where  the  family  poitiait^  i^cedi  ^iXl^  ^^OoMia^  ^^^^JOsi-NR^^\iSj^ 
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which  showed  every  crack  in  the  surface,  for  a  brief  interview  with 
his  young  wife. 

'  Fm  afraid  you  are  not  getting  enough  rest,  dearest,'  he  said, 
turning  the  small  pale  face  towards  the  spring  sunshine,  and 
looking  at  it  with  anxious  scrutiny. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  Joshua.  I  have  some  hours'  sleep  every  day, 
while  Phoebe  watches  for  me.  I  let  her  sleep  at  night,  poor  girl ; 
for  it  seems  so  painful  to  her  to  keep  her  eyes  open  after  the  clock 
has  struck  ten.' 

'I  am  pleased  for  you  to  do  this  good  work,  my  love.  I  am 
proud  of  you ;  but,  remember  that  you  have  my  happiness  in 
charge.  You  must  not  sacrifice  health  even  to  duty — for  my 
sake/ 

He  advanced  this  plea  with  a  consciousness  of  its  weakness,  its 
selfislmess. 

*  I  walk  in  the  garden  every  day  when  it  is  fine,'  said  Cynthia, 
anxious  to  reassure  him  as  to  her  well-being.  *  Naomi  and  Oswald 
take  me  for  a  little  walk  every  afternoon.  It  is  such  a  happiness 
to  me  to  see  her,  dear  girl.' 

'Yes,  she  has  told  me  about  your  walks  together.  I  am 
pleased  to  think  of  your  being  so  united ;  I  feared  there  was  a 
want  of  sympathy  on  Naomi's  part.' 

'  No,  Joshua.  She  has  always  been  good  to  me ;  but  I  think 
we  have  been  more  drawn  together  since  the  Squire's  illness.  How 
glad  I  shall  be  when  he  gets  well,  and  we  can  have  the  wedding ! 
I  want  to  see  Naomi  in  that  lovely  grey  silk.  Does  Dr.  Harrow 
say  that  he  will  soon  be  well  ? ' 

*  Dr.  Harrow  does  not  seem  very  hopeful ;  he  thinks  his  patient 
in  a  sadly  weak  state.' 

'  But  that  racking  cough  is  almost  gone,  and  we  shall  soon 
make  him  strong.' 

'  I  hope  so,  dear ;  but  there  is  a  disease  called  old  age.  The 
Squire  has  lived  a  hard  life.  He  did  not  spare  liimself  in  his 
youth,  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  what  the  world  calls  pleasure, 
and  he  has  not  spared  himself  of  late  years,  while  he  has  been 
a  slave  to  Mammon.  The  thread  of  life  is  worn  very  thin,  my 
love.' 

This  was  a  disappointment  to  Cjrnthia,  who  had  begun  to  hope 
for  the  Squire's  recovery.  He  was  not  an  agreeable  old  man,  but 
she  had  nursed  him  and  cared  for  him,  and  she  had  grown  in  some- 
wise attached  to  him.  Oswald  looked  on  wonderingly  while  she 
bent  over  the  bed,  soothing  her  charge  with  pretty  tender  speeches, 
supporting  the  grizzled  head,  holding  the  feverish  hand^  foedisoL^ 
the  grim  old  sufferer  as  lovingly  as  ii  \ie  \i«^d\>eevi  «b  ^\*\iYA.^ 
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*  How  good  you  are ! '  he  exclaimed  one  day.  '  Is  it  in  the 
nature  of  all  women  to  be  so  tender  ?  I  can  just  remember  my 
mother  nursing  me  in  some  small  illness,  and  she  was  like  you ;  but 

'  then  I  was  her  favourite  son,  the  creature  she  loved  best  on  earth, 
as  they  tell  me.  You  come  here  to  nurse  a  stranger,  and  yet  your 
tenderness  for  him  seems  inexhaustible.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  poor  father  that  I  cannot  help  loving 
him,'  Cynthia  answered,  simply. 

^  Ah  I  I  see ;  that  is  what  the  old  saw  means :  ^'  Pity  is  akin  to 
love." ' 

Those  walks  with  Naomi  and  her  lover  were  a  delight  to 
Cynthia  at  this  time ;  so  keen  a  delight,  that  it  sometimes  oc- 
curred to  her  this  pleasure  might  be  sinful,  a  snare  and  a  tempta- 
tion which  she  ought  in  somewise  to  resist ;  for  Joshua's  teaching 
dwelt  much  upon  snares,  and  the  liability  of  weak  himian  nature  to 
be  led  astray  by  inclination. 

After  close  confinement  in  the  sick-room,  the  very  air  of 
heaven  was  a  source  of  rapture.  The  bright  spring  afternoon,  the 
windy  sky  with  patches  of  deepest  blue  shining  through  vhite 
fleecy  clouds,  and  just  one  dark  cloud  overhead,  holding  the  pro- 
mise of  an  April  shower ;  the  daffodils  waving  with  every  gust ; 
the  yellow  chestnut  buds  just  unfolding ;  the  tender  young  ferns 
peeping  up  through  the  mossy  ground  in  sheltered  places,  snake 
fern  and  adder  fern — what  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
neglected  old  manor  at  such  a  season  ?  Even  the  dark-red  cattle 
had  a  friendly  air,  Cynthia  thought,  and  looked  at  her  with  grave 
kindliness. 

Never  had  Naomi  been  so  kind  or  so  loving  to  the  poor  little 
stepmother,  and  Oswald,  who  had  seemed  quite  a  remote  imsym- 
pathetic  personage  a  little  while  ago,  came  now  so  near  as  to  be 
almost  brotherly  in  his  kindness — he  was  so  grateful  for  Cynthia's 
devotion  to  his  sick  father. 

For  the  space  of  an  hour  by  Oswald's  watch,  these  three  per- 
ambulated the  path  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  making  fresh  disco- 
veries of  nature's  progress  every  day,  and  admiring  the  wonder  of 
this  gradual  yet  swift  awakening  of  old  mother  earth  after  the  dreary 
winter  sleep.  How  quickly  the  flower-buds  opened,  and  the  little 
curled-up  leaflets  widened  into  leaves ;  here,  under  last  year's  dead 
branches,  are  the  ferns  of  next  summer ;  the  willows  are  yellow- 
green  already ;  the  mossy  ground  is  enamelled  with  primroses  and 
bluest  violets. 

*  Please  God  the  poor  old  father  picks  up  strength,  we  shall  be 
married  before  the  Yia\?t\ioxii^  ^\^  va.  ^<y«^\^  ^d  Oswald  to  his 
betrothed. 
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Naomi's  only  answer  was  a  sigh ;  for  her  father  had  told  her 
how  little  hope  the  doctor  entertained  of  his  patient's  recovery. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  improvement,  however,  at  this  time 
which  deceived  Oswald  and  Cynthia  and  the  good-hearted  drudge, 
Phoebe.  The  Squire's  cough  was  almost  gone,  though  his  breath- 
ing was  still  troublesome,  and  his  wits  somewhat  given  to  wander 
in  the  pauses  of  wakefulness  between  his  brief  slumbers :  he  was 
able  to  be  moved  from  his  bed  to  the  great  easy-chair,  in  which 
spacious  piece  of  furniture  he  looked  like  a  living  mmnmy,  propped 
up  with  pillows.  This  seemed  a  great  advance  upon  his  condition 
of  ten  days  ago ;  and  Oswald  fancied  him  on  the  high-road  to  re- 
covery— an  opinion  shared  by  the  patient  himself,  though  in  queru- 
lous moments  he  declared  that  he  shouldn't  trouble  anybody  long, 
and  that  Oswald  would  soon  have  the  handling  of  the  estate. 

^  And  a  nice  mess  he  will  make  of  it,  for  he  knows  no  more  of 
business  than  a  baby,'  grumbled  the  Squire. 

Seeing  her  charge  so  far  restored,  and  believing  his  recovery 
an  assured  thing,  despite  her  husband's  despondent  view  of  the  case^ 
Cynthia  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  her  home  duties.  Those 
duties  were  not  manifold,  certainly,  since  Judith  Haggard  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  household  machine ;  but  Cynthia  was  at  least 
her  husband's  companion,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  sorely  missed 
by  him.  She  had  carefully  instructed  Phoebe  in  all  the  o£5ce8  of 
the  sick-room,  and  felt  that  she  might  now  leave  the  Squire  to  that 
damsel's  care,  with  just  a  little  supervision  and  assistance  from 
Oswald,  who  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  might  look  in  upon  the  in- 
valid now  and  then  of  a  night  to  give  him  his  lemonade  or  his 
medicine. 

When,  however,  Mrs.  Haggard  ventured  to  hint  at  departure, 
the  Squire's  distress  was  piteous  to  behold.  Could  she  be  so  cruel 
as  to  talk  of  leaving  him  when  but  for  her  lie  should  be  in  his  grave  ? 
If  she  left  him, he  should  die.  Phoebe  nurse  him,  indeed!  Phoebe 
would  murder  him,  with  her  big  rough  hands  and  her  clumsy  ways. 
He  might  die  in  his  bed  at  any  hour,  with  not  a  soul  to  help  him, 
while  Phoebe  was  snoring  like  a  pig  by  the  fireside.  That  girl 
thought  of  nothing  but  sleeping  and  eating ;  she  was  a  lump  of 
selfishness,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  servants. 

The  old  man  shed  tears ;  and  the  tears  of  feeble  age  are  sad  to 
see.  What  could  Cynthia  do  ?  The  tender  heart,  in  which  love 
and  pity  were  the  ruling  instincts,  was  moved  to  deepest  compas- 
sion. She  told  her  husband  of  the  Squire's  distress,  and  he  said 
stay. 

*  Stay,  my  love,  if  you  can  bear  the  trial  of  mtiiftwi^SL^^^  ^^^^ 
It  will  not  be  long,* 
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'  Does  the  doctor  really  think  he  will  die  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear ;  the  doctor  is  quite  hopeless.  Nothing  less  than 
a  miriiclc  could  save  liim,  he  says,  and  Grod  has  ceased  to  work 
miracles  for  our  worthless  mortal  bodies.  His  supernatural  dealing! 
are  with  our  souls.' 

'  Then  I  would  not  leave  him  on  any  account.' 

'  You  have  never  seen  death,  Cynthia.  You  are  not  afiraid  to 
face  the  end  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  answered  bravely ;  '  I  fear  nothing  since  you  have 
taught  me  where  to  put  my  trust.' 

So  Cynthia  stayed  and  ministered  to  the  departing  sinner,  and 
made  these  last  days  of  his  life  sweeter  to  him  than  all  the  arid 
years  of  his  widowhood  in  which  human  affection  had  been  as  dead 
in  him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  those  conical  stones  which  antiquity 
chose  for  its  gods.  He  had  grown  really  attached  to  his  fidr  young 
nurse,  and  submitted  to  her  with  a  senile  docility. 

'  If  I  had  had  a  daughter  like  you,  my  dear,  I  should  have  been 
a  better  man,'  he  said. 

*  You  have  had  a  good  son,  dear  Mr.  Pentreath.' 

*  Yes,  Oswald  has  never  given  me  any  trouble ;  but  there's  not 
much  in  him — a  young  man  to  be  drawn  any  way.  Fm  afraid  heU 
spend  my  money  like  water.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  know  one  must 
lie  in  one's  grave,  not  able  to  move  a  finger,  while  one's  property 
is  being  made  ducks  and  drakes  of.     That's  the  sting  of  death.' 

'  No,  no,  dear  friend ;  the  sting  of  death  is  sin.' 

'  And  isn't  it  sinful  to  fool  away  a  fine  estate  ?'  cried  the  Squire* 
testily. 

Wheeled  close  up  to  the  glowing  hearth  in  his  big  arm-chair, 
with  a  tumbler  of  warm  nogus,  weak  and  harmless  but  soothing  to 
tht»  spirits,  on  the  little  table  at  his  elbow,  the  Squire  listened  with 
great  complacency  to  Cynthia's  Scripture  reading.  If  the  BiUe 
had  been  something  less  than  it  is,  the  keen  old  man  would  hardly 
have  tolerated  it,  for  he  started  with  a  strong  prejudice  in  its  dis- 
favour. But  the  mighty  Book  compelled  his  attention,  and  seemed 
to  appeal  to  him  individually  with  a  force  his  mortal  weakness 
could  not  withstand. 

Oswald  now  began  to  spend  his  afternoons  in  the  sick-nKon, 
save  that  one  hour  which  he  spent  out-of-doors  with  Cynthia  and 
Naomi.  The  Squire  liked  to  have  him  there,  and  was  fond  of  calling 
liis  attention  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture  which,  in  the  fathei's 
mind,  bore  upon  his  son's  deficiencies.  Oswald  was  the  most  patient 
listener  to  that  pious  reading,  to  those  touching  Wesleyan  hymns 
\\hi{::\L  Cynthia  used  to  «»\xvg  m  W\fe  ^Ni\\wx\^  t.'vvli^ht,  Joshua, 
wliiJe  following  that  sect  otPi\m\\i\e^\^H^^^'3J^^\i^^^^ 
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ers,  which  the  Hev.  Hugh  Bourne  had  founded  early  in  the  century. 
had  adopted  the  Wesleyan  hymn-book,  and  differed  from  the  modern 
Wesleyans  chiefly  in  his  closer  adherence  to  the  principles  of  their 
pious  founder. 

Sad,  yet  not  tmpleasing,  days  gliding  gently  by  in  that  quiet 
chamber ;  a  spacious  bedroom,  oak-panelled,  with  three  deep-set 
windows,  a  carved  mantelpiece,  six  feet  high,  and  a  cmdoiiE  old 
basket  grate  set  round  with  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles,  Scriptural 
illustrations,  to  which  the  Squire  referred  now  and  then  when 
Qynthia  was  reading. 

'  David  I  ah !  there  he  ia,  slaying  Goliath — the  third  from  the   ' 
top.     I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  take  him  for  Jack 
the  Giant-killer.     And  D^vid  was  a  sinner,  was  he.  though  the 
Lord  loved  him  ?     Ah !  the  Lord  had  need  to  be  fond  of  me,  for 
I've  been  a  great  sinner,     I  wonder  if  John  Wilkes  is  in  heaven  ? ' 

Sweet  slow  days,  which  hardly  left  a  trace  behind  them,  one 
being  so  like  another,  save  a  vague  memory  of  a  pleasing  sadness. 
It  seemed  to  Oswald,  hy-and-by,  as  if  all  his  life  were  shut  in  this 
grave  old  room,  and  the  outside  world  were  something  in  which  he 
bad  no  part.  Naomi  noticed  tbtit  Ms  manner  was  dreamy  and 
absent-minded  at  this  time,  a  change  which  »he  ascribed  to  natural 
anxiety  about  his  father. 

It  was  about  half-way  between  midnight  and  morning,  just  when 
the  night  is  coldest,  most  silent,  most  dismal,  that  the  Squire  called 
Cynthia  to  his  bedside.  He  had  been  a  little  mere  restless  than 
usual,  and  had  wandered  more  between  bis  snatches  of  broken  sleep ; 
had  talked  of  his  wild  youtb,  naming  old  friends,  old  loves,  loq^l  1 
dead  and  half-forgotten. 

'  What  was  the  name  of  that  fellow  who  supped  with  us  at  tlio4 
"Blue  Posts?"'  he  asked,  eagerly.  'You  know,  don't  you?,r"^ 
man  with  big  whiskers  and  a  belcher  handkerc^ef — a  fighting  4 
man.' 

Cynthia  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  took  his  cold  hand,  and 
chafed  it  gently.  There  was  a  sharp  ring  in  his  voice  which  she 
ha^  never  heard  before. 

'  Tliat's  a  good  girl,  Polly;  ye*,  my  hand's  very  cold.  You 
always  had  a  good  heart,  Polly ;  but  too  fond  of  spending  money. 
Yes,  Polly,  better  many  the  cbeesemong^.     He  means  well.' 

Then  Ihe  (loll  ejee  turned  suddenly  on  Cynthia,  with  slowly 
returning  consciousness. 

'  Is  it  you,  child  ?     And  you  say  God  loves  sinners  ? ' 

'  God  loves  all  thingB  that  He  has  made,'  answered.  C'^y«i»~, 
e&raebtlji   '  «nd   Christ  died  to  save  ^voseK.    \l  ■^'^w  \%v^"^  *^ 
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all  your  sins,  dear  Mr.  Pentreath,  and  believe  in  that  atoning 
Sacrifice.' 

'  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  live  a  better  life,  and  that  I  hadn't  a 
daughter  like  you,'  said  the  Squire,  faintly ;  and,  letting  his  head 
sink  softly  upon  Cynthia's  breast,  he  quietly  loosened  his  feeble 
hold  upon  this  mortal  life,  and  passed  into  the  unknown  land 
beyond  it. 

Not  at  first  did  Cynthia  know  that  this  was  death  ;  and  when 
the  truth  dawned  upon  her,  she  uttered  no  cry,  gave  way  to  neither 
terror  nor  agitation,  but  gently  laid  the  lifeless  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  went  quietly  to  tell  Oswald  Pentreath  that  he  was 
fatherless. 

She  was  surprised,  even  in  this  awful  moment,  to  see  that  his 
door  was  ajar,  and  a  light  burning  in  his  room.  She  knocked,  and 
he  answered  at  once, '  Come  in.' 

'  WTby  has  he  been  sitting  up  ? '  she  wondered. 

He  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  an  open  book  before  him,  the 
candles  burned  down  to  the  sockets  of  the  old  plated  candlesticks, 
his  hair  and  dress  disordered  as  if  he  had  been  lying  down,  his  eyes 
hollow  and  weary-looking.  He  started  at  sight  of  Cynthia,  but  did 
not  move  from  his  seat  or  change  his  dejected  attitude,  his  elbows 
on  Ihe  table,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  he  asked.     *  Is  my  father  worse  ? ' 

'  All  his  pain  is  over,  dear  Oswald.  God  has  taken  him  to  His 
rest.' 

*  And  you  were  with  him  at  the  last — alone — he  died  in  your 
arms  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  are  a  saint ;  an  angel,'  cried  Oswald,  passionately,  brush- 
ing the  tears  from  his  eyes.  *  You  came  into  this  house  as  an 
angel  of  mercy — you  brought  life  to  my  poor  old  father's  darkened 
mind.  You  made  his  last  days  the  sweetest  he  had  ever  known. 
How  can  I  ever  forget  your  goodness  ?  ' 

'  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  remember.  I  have  only  done  my 
duty.  How  pale  you  look,  Mr.  Pentreath !  this  sudden  loss  has 
shocked  you.  He  died  so  peacefully,  and  his  last  words  were  good. 
Is  not  that  comforting  ? '  * 

*  How  could  his  thoughts  be  evil  with  an  angel  at  his  side  ? 
Poor  old  man  I     And  he  is  gone  ?     Yes,  it  is  very  sudden.' 

'  Why  were  you  sitting  up  all  night  ?  Had  you  a  presentiment 
that  the  end  was  so  near  ? ' 

'  Noy  with  a  bitter  laugh.  *  I  sat  up  because  I  have  lost  the 
imack  of  sleeping.  My  t\io\i^\.^  %.x^  ^^^  ^cJCv?^^  ^\AY\k^  ^  o^et 
tbem  with  philosophy  ;  Wt  1  c^xltio  m«^\^^  "OMa.\^ssa.^^^ 
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My  ideas  travel  in  a  circle,  and  always  come  back  to  the  same 
point.' 

'  You  have  been  too  anxious  about  your  father,'  said  Cynthia, 
with  a  look  that  was  half  pity,  half  wonder. 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  too  devoted  a  son — that  is  my  strong  point.' 

'  Will  you  go  and  see  him  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  and  there  will  be  people  to  send  foi*,  I  suppose,  as  soon 
as  it  is  light  ? ' 

He  opened  a  shutter.  The  stars  were  pale  in  a  cold  grey  sky  : 
daybreak  was  at  hand,  and  in  that  chilly  half-light,  Oswald  Pent- 
reath's  haggard  face  looked  likq  a  ghost's. 

He  followed  Cynthia  to  the  Squire's  room.  Phoebe  had  roused 
the  small  household.  The  housekeeper  was  there  already,  and  had 
begun  the  last  dismal  offices  which  life  can  render  to  death. 

*  I  laid  out  your  sweet  mother,  Mr.  Pentreath,'  faltered  the 
crone.     *  She  looked  lovely  in  her  coflSn.' 

The  old  butler  had  gone  to  the  village  to  awaken  the  sexton,  in 
order  that  the  passing  bell  might  speedily  inform  CombhoUow  that 
its  seigneur  had  departed.  Phoebe  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
fourpost-bed,  with  her  apron  over  her  face,  weeping  as  in  duty 
boimd— not  that  she  had  loved  Squire  Pentreath,  but  because 
it  was  proper  to  cry  at  a  death  or  a  funeral.  To  weep  for  her 
deceased  master  was  an  obligation  which,  although  not  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Catechism,  was  implied  in  the  general  idea  of 
doing  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Grod 
to  call  her.  And  if  the  Squire,  although  a  hard  man,  should  have 
happened  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  way  of  legacies  and  mourning, 
it  would  be  a  comfort  to  remember  having  honoured  him  with  these 
disinterested  tears. 

Oswald  went  round  and  kissed  the  cold  brow  of  the  dead,  and 
then  stood  by  the  bedside,  looking  down  at  that  unconscious  cky, 
with  a  curious  blank  look  in  his  own  face,  as  if  he  knew  not 
whether  there  were  any  further  duty  required  of  him.  '  He  looketl 
clean  daft,'  the  housekeeper  said  afterwards,  when  she  and  the  old 
man-servant  discussed  the  dismal  scene  over  %  substantial  breakfast. 

The  shutters  had  been  opened,  and  the  candles  burned  with  a 
yellow  glare  in  the  cold  grey  light.  Cynthia  looked  at  her  neat 
silver  wa^oh,  Joshua's  gift  upon  her  wedding  morning. 

'  Half-past  five  o'clock,'  she  said.  ^  I  think  I  had  better  go 
home  now,  Mr.  Pentreath.  If  Joshua  should  hear  the  passing  l)ell, 
he  would  be  coming  to  fetch  me.' 

*  Why  not  wait  till  he  comes  ? '  asked  Oswald. 

'  I  would  rather  save  him  the  trouble.  I  can  do  no  more  ^ood 
Jiere.' 
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*  No,  you  can  do  no  more  good.' 

She  took  her  black  mantle  from  a  drawer,  and  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  then  went  up  to  Oswald,  who  was  still  standing  by  the 
bed,  with  that  helpless  absent  look  in  his  face. 

'  Grood-bye,  Mr.  Pentreath ;  I  hope  you  will  take  comfort  to 
your  heart  in  this  loss.' 

'  I  am  coming  with  you.  You  cannot  go  home  alone  at  this 
hour.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  the  birds  or  the  opening  flowers  ? ' 
Cynthia  asked. 

'  You  must  not  go  alone.' 

'  Come  with  me,  if  you  like.  Joshua  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 
You  can  stop  to  breakfast  with  us  and  see  Naomi.' 

Cynthia  thought  it  a  work  of  charity  to  take  him  away  from  that 
death-chamber.     Joshua  could  comfort  and  advise  him. 

The  morning  air  blew  in  coolly  when  Oswald  softly  opened  the 
great  hall  door.  That  clear  cool  light  of  dawn  had  a  soothing 
influence ;  the  solemn  stillness  of  park  and  wood,  the  hollow  murmur 
of  yonder  steel  grey  sea,  flecked  with  whitest  foam,  awed  and  yet 
comforted  the  heart,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Cjrnthia  as  she  walked  be- 
side her  silent  companion.  The  bell  began  to  toll  as  they  came 
from  the  park  into  the  wooded  lane  that  led  down  to  the  bay  and 
the  open  space  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  street.  Each  slow 
and  dismal  stroke  made  Cynthia  shiver,  as  if  each  repetition  were 
a  surprise. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  console  her  companion  during  this 
lonely  walk,  which  might  be  supposed  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  sympathy.  If  he  needed  human  consolation,  Joshua's 
wisdom  could  better  measure  and  administer  to  his  necessitv.  she 
thought ;  and,  next  to  Joshua,  Naomi  would  be  the  best,  the  most 
natural  consoler. 

But  to  Cynthia's  surprise,  when  they  came  to  the  little  green 
gate,  Oswald  refused  to  go  in.  The  parlour  shutters  had  been 
opened,  and  the  household  was  evidently  astir.  She  lu-ged  him  to 
stay  to  breakfast,  or  at  least  to  see  Joshua. 

'  No,'  he  said,  *  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  wish  it ;  but  I  am  too 
much  upset.  I  would  rather  go  back.  I  shall  have  many  things 
to  arrange.     I  may  be  wanted.' 

'  Joshua  shall  come  to  you,  then,'  replied  Cynthia.  'Good- 
bye.' 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  held  it  in  both  his  own  for  a 
moment  or  two,  looking  at  her  with  an  expression  full  of  sadness, 
half  pi  teous,  half  pleading.  "Re  \ievi\*  Yi^  \5«a.^  w«t  \}ji<^  c<ild  ^love- 
lesa  hand  and  kissed  it.    T\i^i^  ^ete^  \*^»x%  m^s^  "^^  ^V^t^V^\58,\,  >^ 
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go,  and,  with  a  scarcely  audible  blessing,  he  left  Cynthia  Haggard 
standing  at  the  gate,  and  walked  quickly  back  towards  the 
Grange, 

Chapter  XVIII. 

THE  80BB0WS  OF  WEBTKEB. 

Oswald  Pentreath,  having  set  his  father's  papers  in  order, 
and  reduced  the  dusty  chaos  of  the  old  Squire's  private  study  into 
form,  found  himself,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rich  man.  Those 
long  years  of  retirement  in  which  Squire  Pentreath  had  held  him- 
self aioof  from  all  social  intercourse  had  not  been  spent  in  vain. 
They  left  their  fruit  behind  them  in  the  shape  of  stock,  and  shares, 
and  bonds,  which  all  meant  money;  for  Mr.  Pentreath  had  not 
speculated  his  savings  in  wild  ventures,  but  had  cloven  to  safe  in- 
vestments, and  had  been  content  with  a  reasonable  percentage. 
Not  even  for  the  chance  of  doubling  his  capital  would  he  have 
risked  it.  His  was  not  the  genius  of  the  stockjobber,  but  rather 
the  plodding  temper  of  the  village  miser,  who  puts  coin  to  coin, 
and  finds  an  all-suflBcient  joy  in  the  growth  of  his  hoard. 

The  estate  was  in  excellent  order — every  mortgage  paid  oflF — 
and  the  rental  was  close  to  three  thousand  a  year.  The  Squire's 
investments  were  worth  another  thousand,  and  brought  Oswald's 
income  to  an  amount  which,  to  a  young  man  who  had  seldom 
enjoyed  the  unfettered  use  of  a  five-pound  note,  seemed  inordinate 
wealth. 

The  Squire  had  made  a  will,  dated  the  year  of  his  son  Arnold's 
flight,  bequeathing  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  each  of  his  old  servants, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  Oswald. 
There  was  no  mention  of  the  younger  son.  In  the  letter  which  in- 
formed Arnold  of  his  father's  death,  Oswald  affectionately  urged 
his  brother  to  give  up  a  seafaring  life  and  return  to  Combhollow, 
where  he  should  have  one  of  the  farms  and  a  thousand  a  year. 
'  My  father's  will  was  evidently  made  in  a  fit  of  anger  against  you,' 
wrote  Oswald ;  *  you  must  not  think  that  I  could  be  so  unjust  as 
to  take  advantage  of  my  father's  injustice  and  keep  all  for  myself. 
No,  Arnold ;  I  am  sure  you  know  me  better  than  to  suppose  me 
capable  of  such  iniquity.  I  shall  be  a  rich  man  in  any  case. 
You  must  have  had  enough  of  the  sea  by  this  time.  Come  back, 
my  dear  brother,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  old  days  when  we  were 
boys  together.  I  want  you  more  than  I  can  say.  I  love  you  as 
dearly  as  I  did  when  we  were  children,  and  I  was  the  big  brother. 
Do  you  remember  that  summer  day  'wVieti  N«je  \o%\i  owx^^^'**  '^^ 
Matcherlj  Wood^  and  you  were  «o  tired  1  N«?^a  o\>\\%<^  ^»  Q«ir^  ^^^ 
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home?  When  we  had  got  about  half  way  you  wanted  to  carry  me, 
though  I  was  twice  your  size,  I  never  pass  that  comer  of  the 
wood  without  remembering  what  you  said,  and  yoiu*  clinging  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  your  warm  cheek  next  mine.' 

The  Squire  being  laid  with  his  forefathers,  and  honoured  with 
a  handsome  funeral — which  was  attended  by  many  people  who  had 
detested  him  living,  but  reverenced  him  as  a  pajochial  institution 
dead — life  at  the  Grange  fell  back  into  its  old  quiet  round,  save 
that  the  door  was  more  frequently  assailed  by  importunate  tenants, 
who  boldly  asked  favours  of  the  new  lord  which  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  hint  at  to  the  old  one.  The  old  servants  felt  that 
the  spirit  of  parsimony  was  gone  from  the  household,  and  kept 
a  better  table ;  but  they  had  been  so  long  and  severely  trained 
in  economy,  that  extravagance  was  an  impossibility  for  them,  and 
Oswald  had  nothing  to  apprehend  upon  that  score.  For  his  own  part, 
thQ  new  master  had  a  curious  feeling  of  freedom  as  he  paced  the 
dull  old  rooms  and  rattled  the  money  in  his  pockets  absently, 
wondering  how  it  had  come  there. 

He  looked  very  handsome  and  melancholy  in  his  sable  suit, 
and  the  young  ladies  who  came  to  the  parish  church,  where  he 
worshipped  alone  in  his  big  pew  on  Sunday  mornings,  thought  it  a 
hard  thing  that  he  should  have  engaged  himself  to  a  Methodist 
parsoti's  daughter. 

He  attended  Little  Bethel  of  an  evening,  they  were  informed, 
which  seemed  an  unmanly  dallying  with  two  creeds — to  say  nothing 
of  chapel  being  so  much  less  genteel  than  church,  and  a  mode  of 
salvation  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  shopkeeping  class,  who  did  not 
mind  perspiring  together  in  a  limited  space,  and  inhaling  one 
another's  breath. 

Naomi's  wedding  seemed  a  long  way  oflF  in  these  days,  when  the 
Squire's  funeral  was  still  the  newest  topic  in  CombhoUow,  and 
when  people  had  not  yet  left  off  disputing  in  a  friendly  way  as  to 
the  niunber  of  the  moiuTiing  coaches,  or  inveighing  bitterly  against 
those  tenants  who  ought  to  have  attended  the  funeral  and  had  not 
done  so.  Shadowy  and  remot^e — the  merest  speck  in  a  cloudy 
future — seemed  that  marriage-day  which  had  once  been  so  near, 
the  fair  to-morrow  of  life.  Oswald  was  quite  broken  down  by  his 
father's  death — more  grieved  than  even  Naomi,  who  best  knew  the 
softness  of  his  natiu'e,  had  expected  him  to  be.  It  was  not  likely 
that  he  could  talk  of  marriage  fit  such  a  time,  and  Naomi  was 
neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  his  silence  about  the  wedding  that 
was  to  have  been,  and  \lie  iax-oS  TN^^\\i^>«\iVi\i^^a  to  be. 

She  put  away  lier  weddmg  ^^esa  oxv  'Cafe  ^«^  ^^  K>iifc  '^jr^'^ 
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fQDeral,  while  the  sepulchral  Itell,  which  had  rang  out  its  Eolema 

I    note  for  the  passing  of  his  soul,  tolled  again  in  the  windy  April 

weather,  while,  through  changing  lights  and  shadows,  by  fluttering 

[    young  leaves,  and  iinder  the  blue  sky  where  the  lark  was  singing 

I     above  the  dark  brown  earth  newly  pierced  by  the  green  com-spears 

I     — ciune    the    black    funeral  train — sable    plumes,    horses'    manes, 

mourners'  scarves  tossing  in  the  fresh  April  breeze — -slowly  winding 

down  the  billy  road  into  ComhhoUow. 

The  funeral  bell  was  in  Naomi's  ears  as  she  folded  the  pretty 
peai'1-grey  silk — the  first  silk  dress  she  had  ever  possessed — shedding 
some  quiet  tears  aa  she  smoothed  the  folds,  and  laid  the  garment 
in  a  drawer,  wrapped  in  fresh  white  linen,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
dried  lavender,  aa  beseemed  so  precious  a  fabric.  There  was  the 
serviceable  brown  cloth  pelisse,  too,  which  she  was  to  have  worn  on 
her  journey  to  Cheltenham,  where  she  and  Oswald  were  to  have 
spent  their  honej-moon.  That  also  must  be  put  away  for  the  days 
to  come.  Naomi's  wear  for  the  next  six  months  was  to  he  sombre 
black.  She  had  put  on  mourning  for  her  betrothed's  father,  as  in 
duty  bound.  Cynthia  also  wore  black,  and  Aunt  Judith  had  pro- 
duced a  suit  of  ancient  sable,  rusty  but  whole,  not  sorry  to  have 
this  opportiinity  of  wearing  out  the  surplus  stock  left  from  her 
mourning  for  her  aister-in-law,  when  Joshiia,  in  his  character  of 
grief-stjicken  widower,  had  been  naturally  liberal,  and  had  allowed 
her  to  lay  in  large  supplies  of  bombazine  and  crape, 

Oswald  said  little  about  the  postponed  wedding,  but  he  came  to 
Mr.  Haggard's  as  often  as  before  his  father's  death ;  and  even 
Judith,  who  was  lying  in  wait  for  a  deterioration  in  his  character 
now  that  he  had  come  into  his  fortune,  coidd  not  yet  put  her 
finger  on  a  Haw.  He  was  changed,  nevertheless ;  but  the  change 
was  sweet  and  commendable  in  his  nature,  as  it  was  in  Hamlet, 
when  that  young  prince  gave  way  to  moodiness  and  despondency 
after  the  loss  of  a  parent.  He  was  melancholy,  and  often  absent- 
minded,  bis  cheek  paler  than  of  old,  his  eye  heavier. 

Never  had  Naomi  loved  him  so  tenderly  as  now,  when,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  betrothal,  he  needed  sympathy  and  consola-  I 
tion.  '  To  her  who  so  deeply  loved  her  father,  this  grief  for  a  \ 
parent  socmed  in  no  wise  strained  or  unnattu'al.  True  that  the  j 
Squire  had  not  been  one's  ideal  of  a  father— not  a  gracious  and  I 
dignified  figure  like  that  dead  Hamlet  who  revisited  the  glimpses  I 
of  the  moon;  but  death  has  a  sanctifying  influence — nay,  e\'en  a'l 
fantastical  power,  which  lends  new  attributes  to  tho  image  of  the  T 
depai-t^d— and  Oswald,  whose  youth  had  been  made  a  time  of  i 
restraint  and  deprivation  by  his  father's  meanness,  was  Go&-\iea 
enough  to  regret  bia  tyrant. 

rob  xxoL.  xo,  cxrt.  ^  ^ 
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Never  did  a  man  seem  less  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  a 
loosened  rein  and  run  into  riot  and  extravagance*  Day  after  day 
Oswald  led  the  same  calm,  orderly  life — ^riding  or  reading  in  the 
mornings,  according  to  the  weather ;  devoting  his  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  his  betrothed.  He  had  thoughts  of  buying,  or  building, 
a  yacht ;  but  deferred  even  this  indulgence  in  the  hope  of  Arnold's 
return. 

'  We'll  build  our  yacht  here,  in  CombhoUow,'  he  said,  •  and 
Arnold  shall  superintend  the  work,  and  be  skipper.' 

Oswald  looked  foaward  to  his  brother's  coming  with  an  almost 
feverish  impatience.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  some  innate  weak* 
ness  in  his  character  which  made  him  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  independence.  Now  that  his  father  was  gone,  he  wanted 
his  brother  for  a  guide  and  adviser.  Or  it  might  be  only  the  affec- 
tion of  the  elder  brother  for  the  younger,  made  a  barren  love  by 
long  years  of  separation,  which  now  yearned  for  the  unforgottoi 
companion  of  boyhood.  Whatever  feeling  it  was  that  made  him 
anxious,  Oswald's  anxiety  was  very  evident;  and  Naomi  sympa- 
thised with  him  in  this  longing,  and  loved  to  hear  him  talk  of  his 
brother. 

'  How  fond  I  shall  be  of  him  I '  she  said,  one  evening,  when  they 
were  sitting  on  the  old  stone  bench  in  the  wilderness,  talking  of 
Arnold.  '  He  is  like  you,  Oswald  ;  I  have  heard  my  father  say  so. 
He  remembers  you  both  as  boys.' 

^  *  Yes,  we  were  always  considered  very  much  alike.  But  Arnold 
is  stouter  and  stronger  built  than  I — a  man  of  tougher  fibre  alto- 
gether. It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
run  away  to  sea.  You  might  have  prophesied  it  of  him  when  he 
was  two  years  old.  Such  a  hardy,  bold,  uncompromising  little 
vagabond,  but  brimming  over  with  affection.' 

'  And  fond  of  you,  Oswald  ?  ' 

'  Fond  of  me  I  Bless  his  loving  little  heart  1  He  used  to  run 
after  me  like  an  affectionate  puppy  when  he  first  began  to  toddle ; 
such  a  round,  fat  little  thing  in  those  baby  days,  always  ready  for 
fisticuffs  in  my  defence,  though  I  was  twice  his  size.  There  was 
a  time  when  he  would  not  go  to  sleep  of  a  night  unless  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  told  him  stories.  Yes,  I  have  good 
reason  to  love  him ;  dear  fellow,  and  the  strongest  claim  he  has 
upon  my  love  is  my  latest  memory  of  my  mother,  when  I  saw  the 
sweet,  pale  face  lying  on  the  pillow,  and  Arnold's  baby  eyes  looking 
up  at  it.' 

The  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  of  that  sad  memory, 
almost  dreamlike  in  its  lemoteti^^.  "S^aral  ^ut  her  hand  in  his 
without  a  word.     Only  A)^  t\ia^  g^xiW^  VqmOdl  ^^  ^^  \^\ssss^>sasi. 
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that  it  was  her  mission  to  share  all  his  griefs,  even  the  old  unfor- 
gotten  sorrows  of  his  earliest  days. 

It  was  a  mild  May  evening — ^an  evening  on  the  edge  of  snmmei: 
— ^with  a  perfect  calmness  in  atmosphere  and  sky — an  evening  on 
which  the  soul  broods  on  sad,  sweet  thoughts*  The  lovers  had 
been  sitting  alone  for  an  hour  or  more,  talking  by  fits  and  starts, 
with  lengthening  intervals  of  silence.  • 

'My  father  has  beoji  dead. five  weeks,  hasn't  he,  Naomi?* 
Oswald  asked,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  Naomi's  needle 
had  been  methodically  travelling  along  a  fine  linen  wristband, 
leaving  a  line  of  pearly  stitches  behind  it.  The  manufacture  of  a 
fihirt  for  her  father  was  a  work  of  high  art  with  Naomi. 

'  Yes,  dear ;  five  weeks  yesterday.' 

*  Then  in  seven  weeks  more  we  must  be  married,  Naomi,'  said 
Oswald,  as  seriously  as  he  had  spoken  of  his  mother's  death. 

This  was  his  first  word  about  the  postponed  marriage,  and  it 
startled  Naomi  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  unlikely  subject  for  a 
lover's  discourse. 

'  So  soon,  dear  ? '  •  " 

'  Three  months,  Naomi.  Surely  that  is  long  enough  to  wait 
out  of  respect  to  the  dead.  It  is  not  as  if  we  meant  to  have  a 
.^rand  wedding.  We  will  just  walk  quietly  into  the  old  parish 
church  some  morning,  with  your  father  and  his  wife,  and  Aunt 
Judith  and  Jim,  and  there  shall  be  a  postchaise  at  the  lych  gate, 
ready  to  drive  us  to  Cheltenham.  Let  me  see,  this  is  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May.  We  might  be  married  early  in  July.  Why  should 
we  wait  any  longer  ? ' 

'  Dear  Oswald,  you  must  know  I  have  hardly  a  wish  that  is  not 
yours,'  Naomi  began,  earnestly. 

*  I  know  you  are  all  goodness.' 
4  But ' 

'  But  what,  love  ? ' 

'  I  have  fancied — it  may  be  nothing  more  than  fancy  perhaps, 
but  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  speaking  of  it — I  have 
fancied  lately  that  there  was  some  change  in  your  feeling  for  me  ; 
it  is  not  that  you  have  been  less  kind  or  affectionate,  yet  I  have 
felt  the  change.  You  remember  how  my  father  wished  that  we 
should  be  very  sure  of  each  others  sincerity.  That  is  why  he  wanted 
.us  to  wait  two  years  before  we  were  even  engaged.  The  two  years 
are  not  gone  yet;  and  if — ^if  the  change  has  come — ^the  change 
he  thought  likely.  He  who  knows  the  hmnan  heart  and  its  weakness 

let  us  loosen  the  bond,  dear  Oswald.     There  shall  be  no  word  of 

^complaint  from  me— I  should  neither  blame  you  nor  think  ill  of 
vou,  dear  love— I  should  honour  you  fox  bOTisfe«xJ«.^^^\-x'^3S!«&^ 
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with  me — and  keep  the  memory  of  our  happy  days  as  the  most 
sacred  part  of  my  life — ^and  be  your  affectionate  friend  to  my 
death.' 

*  Best,  noblest,  dearest,  you  are  only  too  good  for  me  I '  cried 
Osi^ald,  clasping  his  betrothed  to  his  breast,  moved  to  a  rapture  of 
reverence  and  regard  by  her  generous  kindness.  ^  No,  I  have  never 
changed  to  you — ^no,  I  could  never  change  in  my  esteem,  my  ad- 
miration for  all  that  is  highest  in  woman*  Do  you  remember  those 
verses  of  Waller's,  dear : 

Amoret !  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  most  delicious  food, 
Which,  but  tasted,  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 

You  are  my  Amoret,  dearest.  What  do  I  want  with  Sacharissa's 
beauty,  "  which  to  madness  doth  incline  " '  ? 

'  But  you  ought  to  go  to  London  now  that  you  are  free  and  rich ; 
you  ought  to  see  the  world,  Oswald,  and  in  London  you  may  meet 
your  Sacharissa,'  suggested  Naomi,  radiant  with  happiness. 

She  had  said  what  had  long  been  in  her  mind  to  say.  She  had 
made  her  offer  of  self-sacrifice,  in  all  good  faith,  and  it  had  been 
rejected.     She  had  no  further  fear  or  hesitation. 

'  I  don't  care  about  London,  love.  It  is  nothing  but  a  den  of 
thieves,  according  to  my  poor  father's  description.  When  I  see  it 
we  will  see  it  together,  and  go  to  the  Tower,  and  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  waxworks,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  like  regular  country  cousins. 
Come,  Naomi,  let  us  be  serious  and  talk  about  the  future.  There 
is  the  old  house  to  be  brightened  and  smartened  a  little  before  I 
take  my  wife  home  to  it.  I  should  have  had  much  ado  to  screw 
a  new  carpet  and  a  coat  of  whitewash  out  of  my  father ;  but  I  am  a 
master  now,  and  I  can  pull  down  the  Grange  and  build  an  Italian 
villa  after  Palladio,  if  you  like.' 

'  Dear  Oswald,  you  must  know  that  I  would  not  have  you  dis- 
turb a  stone  of  the  old  house.' 

*  In  good  faith,  dear,  I  shouldn't  care  to  do  it.  It  is  the  house 
my  mother  lived  and  died  in,  the  first  house  my  eyes  saw,  the 
house  where  my  brother  was  bom,  the  only  house  that  has  ever 
been  home  to  me,  though.  Heaven  knows,  it  has  been  but  a  cheer- 
less home  at  times.  No,  we  won't  alter,  Naomi,  we  will  only 
beautify.  I  have  been  too  idle  all  this  time.  I'll  send  to  Exeter 
for  an  architect  and  put  the  business  in  hand  at  once.' 

The  architect  arrived  on  the  scene  about  a  week  later,  and 

made  a  somewhat  supercilious  inspection  of  the  good  old  house, 

which  had  seemed  to  its  occwipieT^  «»c\\d  cviQw^h  to  last  for  another 

tlnee  hundred  years  -,  but  \?\ac\i,  ^eeoxa;vcv^  \.q  n^^  ^ec:\\R5:X.^>«^SsL 
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a  very  perilous  condition.  He  tapped  the  oak  panela  con- 
temptuously, pronounced  the  flooring  of  the  upper  stories  too 
worm-eaten  for  anything  save  entire  reinstatement,  feared  that  the 
whole  fabric  required  under-pinning,  and  took  an  altogether  des- 
pondent riew  of  the  matter. 

'  You  want  the  thing  done  thoroughly,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Pen- 
treath,'  he  said. 

'  I  should  like  the  drawing-room  painted,  and  the  sitting-roMn 
upstairs ;  and  if  you  could  build  a  greenhouse  anywhere ' 

'  Of  course,  of  course — you  must  have  a  conservatory  opening 
cut  of  the  drawing-room.  If  we  were  to  glaze  that  western  end, 
now,  and  throw  out  a  rotunda  at  the  end  for  tropical  plants,  palms 
and  BO  on,  you  know.  I  did  the  same  thing  for  Sir  Brydgee 
Baldry's  place  on  the  other  side  of  Exeter,  and  it  had  a  charming 
effect.    I'll  make  you  a  sketch  if  you  like  \ ' 

'  You  are  very  good,'  said  Oswald,  dubiously ;  '  but  I  don't 
think  my  fether  would  have  liked ' 

He  had  conscientious  scruples  about  spending  so  much 
money— squandering  hundreds  of  pounds  upon  fanciful  improve- 
ments—not  that  he  set  undue  value  upon  the  money  himself,  but 
fi'om  the  thought  of  what  an  agony  of  indignation  such  an  outlay 
would  h.ive  caused  his  father.  Eotimdas,  forsooth !  Could  that 
lean  old  miser  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  while  his  beloved  guineas  were 
'being  wasted  on  such  t  rumpery  ? 

'  Keally,  now,  Mr.  Pentreath,'  said  the  architect,  with  the  easy 
assurance  of  a  professional  man  employed  by  the  best  families,  *  I 
should  imagine  the  question  was  not  so  much  what  your  father 
would  have  liked,  were  he  living  to  enjoy  his  opinion,  but  what 
will  please  your  wife  when  you  bring  her  home  here.  Hather  a 
^lismal  house  for  a  young  lady,  I  should  think.  A  circular  con- 
aervatorj',  now,  at  the  end  of  this  drawing-room,  would  have  an 
■enlivening  effect.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  meanness  about  the  room  ; 
long  and  narrow,  no  variety,  no  relief.  But  you  must  please  your- 
self.    Shall  we  go  to  the  boudoir  ? ' 

The  room  which  the  architect  insisted  on  calling  a  boudoir, 
was  the  pretty  parlour  on  the  first  floor  which  Mrs.  Pentreath  had 
used.  Here  the  professional  adviser  suggested  so  many  improve- 
ments—  a  marble  mantelpiece  and  a  more  civilised  stove,  French 
windows  and  a  balcony,  an  alcove  built  out  at  the  end  for  a  statue, 
with  a  painted  glass  window  behind  it — that  Oswald  felt  as  if  the 
Grange  were  going  to  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  unless 
he  made  a  bold  stand  against  the  improver. 

'  This  waa  my  mothet^s  room,'  he  said.  '  I  ■woMi.do.'l  -siSAt  '>*-  Ssit 
J.be  world.'  ^M 
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The  architect  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  felt  inclined  to  ask, 
*Then  what  do  you  want  me  for,  sir,  if  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  keep  your  money  in  your  pockets  ? '  But  there  were  cer- 
tain things  about  which  the  architect  was  arbitrary — ^flooring 
which  must  be  taken  up,  warped  and  shrunken  oaken  panels  which 
must  be  replaced  by  new  ones,  passages  and  servants'  offices  which 
must  be  altered  and  improved  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements 
of  a  more  civilised  form  of  life. 

. '  Think  of  the  c&ange  which  has  taken  place  in  our  habits,'  ex- 
claimed the  architect,  conclusively. 

Oswald  submitted,  and  a  voluminous  specification  was  th^ 
result  of  this  interview.  This  in  due  course  was  submitted  to  a 
builder  of  Barnstaple  and  a  builder  of  Exeter;  whereupon  the 
Exeter  builder,  as  the  man  of  more  advanced  views  and  larger 
capital,  or  credit,  won  the  day ;  and  about  a  fortnight  afterwards 
sent  a  small  army  of  white-jacketed  men  to  Pentreath  Grange, 
who  took  the  place  in  hand,  and  made  haste  to  render  it  utterly 
,  odious  and  uninhabitable.  Oswald  contrived  to  sleep  in  the  old 
house,  shifting  his  quarters  as  the  men  followed  him  from  room  to 
room,  now  taking  out  his  windows,  anon  cutting  a  rotten  patch 
out  of  his  ceiling,  and  descending  upon  him,  like  Jove,  in  a  shower 
of  plaster. 

Having  no  home  of  his  own  at  this  period  of  disruption,  he 
spent  his  days  in  the  house  of  his  betrothed,  sharing  the  minister's 
lipmely  fare,  hearing  all  Aimt  Judith's  complaints  against  the 
general  incapacity  of  her  subordinates,  and  spending  long  and  quiet 
hours  talking  or  reading  aloud  in  the  neat  parlour  where  Naomi 
and  her  stepmother  sat  at  work. 

'  What  women  you  are  for  plain  needlework ! '  he  exclaimed  one 
warm  afternoon  in  a  sudden  burst  of  impatience,  wearied  by  the 
rhythmical  movement  of  the  two  needles  methodically  stitching 
on,  no  matter  how  passionate  the  subject  of  his  reading — ^whether 
Eebecca  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  castle  parapet,  or 
Constance  de  Beverly  left  to  perish  in  her  living  grave.  '  I  never 
saw  anything  like  your  perpetual  industry.  One  would  suppose  it 
were  a  kind  of  feminine  treadmill,  by  which  you  do  penance  for 
your  sins.' 

*  We  have  nothing  else  to  do,'  said  Cynthia,  with  a  faint  sigh- 
'  Naomi  is  teaching  me  to  make  her  father's  shirts ;  if  I  could  not 
do  that,  I  could  do  nothing  for  him.  But  Fm  afraid  my  stitching 
will  never  be  so  good  as  Naomi's.' 

Oswald  looked  out  of  the  window  listlessly  across  the  row  of 
stocks  and  carnations  in  red  SLo^et-^\&.   \^»  ^^  ^  Ts^^sMxnmer 
afternoon,  warm  to  oppteaaiNeue^^.    '^^^^  ^^  ^  >^*ssaR  ^\^^^\^ 
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cut  hay  from  the  meadows  behind  the  First  and  Last,  a  faint  breath 
from  distant  beanfields  in  flower,  the  warm  air  heavy  as  with  thd 
incense  Earth  offers  to  her  goddess  Simmier.  The  bricklayers  were 
hard  at  work  up  at  the  Grange,  and  there  was  a  run  upon  that 
thin  and  sour  cider  which  had  been  the  old  Squire's  household 
beverage,  and  which  nothing  less  than  very  warm  weather  and 
honest  toil  could  render  acceptable  to  the  hmnan  palate. 

Oswald  had  an  air  of  being  tired  of  life  this  afternoon,  as  he 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  sighed,  and  stifled  a  yawn^ 
and  looked  far  away  across  the  haycocks  yonder.  Naomi  glanced 
up  at  him  now  and  then  from  her  work,  with  grave,  observant 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  a  jarring  chord  somewhere. 
He  was  not  happy.  And  how  was  it,  and  why  was  it  ?  Not  grief 
for  his  father's  death,  surely ;  that  cloud  had  passed.  Impatience 
for  his  brother  Arnold's  return,  perhaps.  That  seemed  more 
likely. 

There  was  no  idea  now  of  the  matriage  being  early,  or  late,  in 
July.  The  improvements  and  reparations  at  the  Grange  would 
not  be  finished  till  October  at  the  earliest,  and  Oswald  must  have 
his  house  ready  before  he  could  take  to  himself  a  wife.  Naomi 
felt  that  the  wedding  was  still  feir  off. 

'I  shall  bring  you  a  new  book  to-morrow  afternoon,'  said 
Oswald,  rousing  himself  from  his  reverie. 

'  By  the  author  of  "  Waverley  "  ? ' 

*  No,  you  cannot  have  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Waverley  '^ 
every  day,  though  he  writes  two,  and  sometimes  three,  a  year* 
This  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  book — a  study  of  the  human  heart 
— a  man's  great  sorrow  described  by  himself.  He  was  coward 
enough  to  let  the  sorrow  make  an  end  of  him,  instead  of  making 
an  end  of  his  sorrow — strangling  it  as  Hercules  strangled  the 
snakes  in  his  cradle — as  a  brave  man  would  have  done,  no  doubt,' 
with  a  short  laugh,  half  scorn,  half  bitterness. 

^  Is  it  a  book  that  a  Christian  may  read  ? '  asked  Naomi.  '  But  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  bring  us  any  book  in  which  there  were  evil 
thoughts.' 

'  There  are  no  evil  thoughts  in  this — only  an  irresistible  fate 
governing  a  weak  soul.  There  is  no  sin  in  the  book — only  foolish* 
ness  and  an  overmastering  sorrow.' 

*  What  is  it  called  ? ' 

*  The  "  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Goethe,  a  book  that  set  Germany  in  a  blaze  many  years  ago,  but 
which  I  never  saw  till  the  other  day.  I  bought  the  volume  at  a 
bookstall  in  Exeter,  when  I  went  over  to  settle  mt\\  tLa  VwsldKt^! 

The  reading  of '  Werther '  began  on  Wi'b  icJ^omni^  ^^«^M3««i.^^». 
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the  wilderness.  Naomi  and  her  lover  were  alene,  Cynthia  having 
gone  to  sit  with  an  old  woman  of  the  flock,  whose  firame  was  a  kind 
of  museimi  for  the  exhibition  of  interesting  varieties  in  the  rheu- 
matic line. 

Oswald  looked  disappointed  at  losing  one  of  his  auditors. 
'  I  thought  Mrs.  Haggard  would  have  liked  "  Werther,"  he  said, 
*  She  always  reads  to  old  Mrs.  Pincote  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 
She  said  you  were  to  begin  the  book  all  the  same — she  would  enjoy 
hearing  any  part  of  it.     But  if  vou  would  rather  not  begin  to- 
day  ' 

^  My  unselfish  Naomi !    No,  dear,  I  shall  read  to  you.     It  is  of 
yoiu:  pleasiure  I  think  at  all  times,  you  know,  Naomi.' 
'  You  are  too  good  to  me.' 

Oswald  began  rather  lazily,  and  dawdled  so  much  over  the 
pages — stopping  to  talk  now  and  then,  and  stopping  to  yawn  very 
often — that  he  got  no  farther  than  the  threshold  of  the  story  when 
five  o'clock  struck  from  the  old  grey  tower,  and  it  was  time  to  go 
back  to  the  house  for  tea. 

'I'm  afraid  you  don't  find  it  very  interesting  so  far,'  said 
Oswald. 

'  It  is  not  like  "  Ivanhoe,"  or  the  "  Antiquary,"  replied  Naomi ; 
but  it  is  very  pretty.  The  young  man  seems  kind  and  amiable — ^fond 
of  children — warmly  attached  to  his  friend — ^fond  of  picturesque 
scenery.' 

'  Yes,  he  is  all  that.  It  is  a  picture  painted  in  delicate  half 
tints  at  the  beginning — the  strong  colouring  comes  afterwards.' 

They  went  into  the  woods  next  day  for  their  afternoon  ramble, 
Cynthia  accompanying  them,  and  Oswald  carrying '  Werther '  in  his 
pocket.  They  peeped  in  at  the  Grange  on  their  way.  It  looked 
a  chaos  of  raw  plaster  and  new  deal,  and  did  not  invite  a  long  in- 
spection. Oswald  had  consented  to  the  rotimda  for  tropical  plante, 
and  one  end  of  the  long  drawing-room  was  open  to  the  daylight. 

'  You  are  going  to  be  mistress  of  quite  a  handsome  mansion, 
Naomi,  and  will  have  to  play  the  great  lady,'  said  Oswald,  laughing 
at  the  look  of  consternation  with  which  his  betrothed  contem- 
plated the  improvements. 

*  That  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  Oswald.' 
'  There  I  can't  agree  with  you.  Nature  intended  you  for  a 
person  of  importance.  There  are  only  a  few  details  to  be  learnt — 
how  to  issue  inWtations,  the  precedence  of  yoiu:  guests,  to  drive 
a  pair  of  ponies,  to  play  the  Lady  Bountiful  with  discretion,  and  so 
on.  I  have  more  to  learn  as  coimtry  squire  than  you  as  the  squire's 
wife.' 

'  I  wish  Providence  Wd  lioX.  xaaA^  ^ws.  ^  tv^^  ^^s^^^i^  \^. 
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seems  ungrateful  to  repine  at  blessings,  but  if  you  had  been  my 
equal  in  birth  and  fortune  I  should  have  been  the  happiest  of 
women.' 

'  It  will  lie  very  ungrateful  of  you  if  you  are  not  the  happieab 
of  women  with  that  rotunda,'  said  Oswald,  gaily ;  and  then  tliey 
went  across  the  park — it  was  to  be  really  a  park  in  future,  and 
Oswald  was  eager  to  introduce  a  herd  of  deer — and  from  the  park 
into  the  tangle  of  greenery,  amid  the  ever-shifting  lighta  and 
shadows  of  the  wood. 

Here  they  found  a  femy  bank,  more  luscuriouB  than  any  sofa,  I 
on  which  the  two  girls  sat  down  to  work,  while  Oswald  lay  on  the 
grass  at  their  feet,  and  resumed  the  story  of  Werther.  He  read 
long,  and  read  well,  losing  his  own  identity  m  that  of  the  melan- 
choly hero.  He  came  to  the  pretty  house  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  picture  of  Charlotte  cutting  hunches  of  black  bread 
for  the  eager  little  brothers  and  sisters  before  setting  out  for  the 
ball.  That  innocent  image  of  youth  and  beauty  was  something 
new  to  the  listeners.  Not  even  in  the  pages  of  Scott  had  they  met 
with  Bo  pui'o  and  perfect  a  picture  of  womanhood. 

Then  came  the  rustic  dance,  and  the  thrill  of  rapture  that 
moved  Werther's  breast  when  his  hand  touched  the  maiden's  for 
the  iirst  time,  and  floated  in  the  waltz  with  her,  and  felt  a  light- 
ness he  had  never  known  before,  as  if  he  no  more  belonged  td 
grovelling  humanity  ;  the  consciousness  of  sorrow  and  loss  when  he 
heard  that  she  was  pledged  to  anotlier — the  thunderstorm — the 
simple,  childish  games  by  which  Charlotte  beguiled  the  terrors  of 
her  companions — the  whole  description  as  artless  as  Goldsmith's 
pictures  of  the  Primrose  family,  but  with  a  ground-swell  of 
passion  l>eIow  the  placid  surface  which  Goldsmith  knew  not. 

'  And  since  that  time  sun,  moon,  and  stars  may  go  their  ways ; 
I  know  not  day  from  night :  the  world  around  mc  has  vanished.' 

Cynthia's  work  dropped  on  her  lap.  She  sat  with  her  large 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  reader,  her  lips  slightly  parted  ;  all  her  soul 
in  that  listening  look.  For  the  first  time  she  heard  the  story  of  a 
love  that  was  fatal — not  like  Rebecca's  nnrcijuited  passion,  elevating 
and  strengthening  the  soul  by  the  ordeal  of  a  silent  sorrow — but 
an  over-mastering  love  taking  possession  of  a  weak  nature,  and 
holding  it  as  the  seven  devils  held  their  fated  prey. 

And  this  was  what  love  meant  sometimes  in  the  world ;  not  a 
reverential  affection,  not  gratitude,  esteem,  respect,  such  as  she 
had  given  to  Joshua,  and  which  had  made  marriage  with  him  seem 
the  highest  honour  that  Providence  could  bestow — but  blind,  un- 
reasoning passion — a  fire  kindled  in  a  moment,  and  coi\sv«b\.^^^\iri 
soul-     She  knew  that  Werther  wouVd  iit\et  >«  'V^'a-v^'^  •a^^^vo..    'Qoa 
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longed  intensely  to  follow  that  devious  path  of  his ;  to  know  if  he 
struggled  and  conquered,  or  yielded  and  fell.  She  found  herself 
wishing  some  evil  fate — at  least  a  convenient  fever  or  mercifdl 
consiunption — ^for  Charlotte's  excellent  betrothed. 

'  No.  I  do  not  deceive  myself !  read  in  her  eyes  a  deep 
interest  in  me  and  my  fate.  Yes,  I  feel,  and  in  this  I  will  trust 
my  own  heart,  that  she — oh !  dare  I,  can  I,  breathe  the  Heaven  in 
those  words  ?     I  feel  that  she  loves  me ! ' 

At  these  words  Oswald  closed  the  book  suddenly,  with  a  sigh, 

*  Will  you  read  to  us  again  after  tea  ? '  she  asked,  eagerly,  when 
the  inexorable  chiurch  clock  warned  them  that  they  had  but  just 
time  to  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the  tea-table, 

*  I  thought  you  would  like  the  book,'  said  Oswald. 
'  It  is  beautiful,'  she  sighed. 

He  looked  up  at  her,  and  their  eyes  met.  Dangerous  for  such 
eyes  so  to  meet,  such  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  each,  such  dis> 
•quiet  in  either  heart.  Cynthia's  delicate  colour  had  faded  to  ivory 
pale  before  that  lingering  look  had  ended.  Fatal  book,  which  told 
them  what  was  amiss  in  their  lives ! 

They  walked  home  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  though  OswaU 
ixied  to  be  merry  about  the  rotunda,  and  the  tremendous  things  that 
the  Exeter  architect  was  doing  with  the  Grange,  half  against  its 
owner's  will.  His  gaiety  had  a  forced  sound,  and  Naomi  looked  at 
Jhim  wonderingly.  Why  was  it  that  since  his  father's  death  he  had 
been  so  imlike  his  old  self — so  fitful  and  variable  ? 

After  tea  they  went  to  the  wilderness,  and  sat  there  while  the 
soft  simamer  light  faded  gently  into  grey  evening,  and  the  bats 
•skimmed  to  and  fro  above  their  heads,  and  distant  nightingales 
called  to  each  other  in  the  woods.  Oswald  read  into  the  heart  of 
the  book — read  until  Werther's  passion  had  grown  from  dawn  to 
mid-day — from  a  rose-coloured  dream  of  innocence  and  beauty, 
pure  as  morning,  to  the  lurid  gloom  of  a  thunder-charged  sky. 

The  earliest  stars  were  up,  silver  pale,  when  he  shut  the  book 
without  a  word.  Joshua  Haggard  came  through  the  little  orchard 
and  looked  at  the  group  with  a  grave  smile. 

'  Eeading  all  this  time,  Oswald  ! '  he  exclaimed, '  and  some  fool- 
ish fiction,  I'll  be  bound.  How  much  of  your  life  you  waste  upon 
fancies  \ ' 

'  Fancy  is  sometimes  sweeter  than  reality,'  answered  Oswald, 
"*  and  real  life  has  given  me  very  little  to  do.' 

'  A  pity,'  said  the  minister. 

'  We  cannot  all  have  oiu-  mission.     One  man  is  bom  a  preacher, 

Jike  you ;  another  a  soldier,  like  Wellington ;  or  a  lawyer  and  de- 

.  fender  of  the  oppressed,  \ike  ^io\\^\^mi.  \NR^\i«^^^V\>^^;  bom 
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to  enjoy  the  hunting  in  winter,  and  the  sunshine  in  summer ;  to 
lie  in  Pentreath  woods  and  read  Byron ;  to  do  no  harm,  I  hope,  and 
Any  good  that  I  can.' 

The  minister  sighed. 

'  The  blessings  Providence  gives  us  are  charges,'  he  said.  'We 
«hall  have  to  account  for  thenu' 

They  went  back  to  the  house  together,  and  Oswald  took  hia 
place  at  the  usual  assembling  of  th  ^  household  for  evening  prayer. 
To-night  the  preacher  chose  the  parable  of  the  Talents  for  his  read- 
ing and  exposition.  Oswald  felt  that  the  moral  drawn  therefrom 
was  intended  for  his  admonition.  His  house,  his  gardens,  park, 
farms,  woods,  shares,  and  stocks,  were  the  ten  talents  for  which  he 
was  at  present  in  no  wise  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account.  So 
far  he  had  done  nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
upon  his  land ;  to  let  in  the  light  of  Gospel  truth,  or  the  free  air 
of  heaven  to  those  stone  cabins  in  which  the  hind  and  his  family 
pigged  in  the  company  of  their  pigs.  He  had  thought  of  improv- 
ing his  own  house,  but  not  of  draining  those  stifling  dens.  He 
had  been  too  easy  a  landlord,  ready  to  grant  any  favour  his  tenants 
asked ;  but  had  taken  no  trouble  to  discover  the  state  of  the  toil- 
bowed  tiller  of  the  soil  and  his  half-starved  wife  and  xihildren,  the 
husbandman  who  was  compelled  to  receive  two  shillings  of  the  nine 
that  made  his  weekly  wage,  in  the  shape  of  sour  cider. 

The  time  had  been  when  Oswald  Pentreath's  mind  was  full  of 
plans  for  doing  good  to  his  fellow  men,  and  when  he  had  looked 
upon  the  day  of  his  independence  as  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  labourers  on  his  land,  but  since  his  father's  death  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  distraction  which  had  put  all  philanthropic  inten- 
tions out  of  his  mind. 

'  When  Arnold  comes  back  1  shall  be  able  to  set  things  going 
in  a  good  way.  Arnold  has  more  energy  than  I  have,'  he  thought, 
expecting  every  good  thing  as  a  consequence  of  his  brother's 

return. 

•         •«•«•■• 

{JlO  be  continued.) 
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There  it  .lies,  a  little  sMf»e — 

Only  iiOftj  at  least  to  you. 

Just  such  others,  six  or  more, 

Patter  on  your  nursery  floor ; 

And  your  heart  and  lips  are  smiling. 

Some  sweet  thought  is  you  beguiling,  ■ 

Of  one  little  pair  of  feet 

That  will  hurry  out  to  meet 

Mother  .  .  .  and  when  they  have  found  you. 

Chubby  arms  will  cling  around  you. 

You  will  have  no  need  to  call  him. 

Neither  sleep  nor  death  ent}^*al  him. 

You  will  hold  him  to  your  breast, 

With  an  utter  sense  of  rest ; 

All  your  own,  within  your  grasp. 

At  your  neck  the  baby  clasp. 

And  to  me  a  tearless  weeping. 

And  a  hunger  never  sleeping, 

As  I  stand,  my  heart  out-leaping,  % 

Knocking,  knocking  at  the  door. 

Where  God  stands  for  evermore. 

For  He  holds  the  wee  one  who 

Once  did  wear  this  little  shoe. 

And  the  tender  little  voice, 

That  did  make  my  heart  rejoice, 

Maybe  He  has  taught  another 

Language,  and  the  childish  clinging 

Has  died  out  in  his  upbringing, 

And  he  will  not  know  his  mother. 

Not  the  shoe,  but  what  was  in  it, 
As  the  cage  that  holds  the  linnet. 
Did  I  love ;  but  Christ  bereft  me. 
And  the  husk  alone  is  left  me  : 
On  my  dead  heart  let  it  lie ; 
I  could  leave  it,  if  on  high 
My  lost  little  one  should  meet  me, 

Tottering,  hurrying  up  to  greet  mc 

This  you  know  not — only  you 
See  a  little  common  shoe. 
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